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PREFACE. 


This  Yolumey  the  Thibtt-bxookd  of  the  entire  Work,  is  the 
ievmUk  of  the  New  Seriet — The  Edftob's  Sebixs. 

Although  considerably  upwards  of  One  HT7ia)BKD  Thousaitd 
Volumes  have  been  sold,  it  will  be  gratifying  for  our  Mends 
to  knew  that  the  demand  is  as  great  as  ever. 

As  the  old  key-note  will  still  rule  the  melodies  of  the 
HoMiLisT,  and  no  new  specific  description  is  requisite,  the 
former  Preface  may  be  again  transcribed. 

FixBl :  The  book  has  mo  finish.  The  Editor  had  not  only  not  the  time  to 
0re  an  artistic  finish  to  nis  productions,  bat  not  even  the  design.  Their 
incompleteness  is  intentional.  He  has  drawn  some  marble  slabe  together, 
and  hewn  them  roughly;  but  has  left  other  hands  to  delineate  minute 
features,  and  so  poliw  them  into  beauty.  He  has  duff  up  from  the  Biblical 
mine  some  precious  ore,  smelted  a  little,  but  left  all  the  smithing  to  others. 
He  has  presented  ^ germs"  which  if  sown  in  good  soil,  under  nee  air  and 
an  oi>en  sky,  will  produce  fruit  that  may  draw  many  famishing  spirits  into 
the  Tineyaid  of  the  CShurch. 

Secondly :  The  book  has  no  denominrntumaliim.  It  has  no  special  reference 
to  **  our  body"  or  to  ^'•our  Church."  As  denominational  strength  is  not 
necessarily  soul  strength,  nor  denominational  reli^n  neoessaril jt  the  religion 
of  humanity,  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Hoiolibt  to  minister  that  which  uniTvnl 
man  requires.  It  is  for  man  as  a  citizen  of  the  uniYeise,  and  not  for  him  as 
a  limb  of  the  sect. 

Thirdly :  The  book  has  no  polemical  Theohgy,  The  Editor— holding,  as 
he  does,  with  a  tenacious  gni«p,  the  cordial  docnines  which  constitute  what 
is  called  the  ^  orthodox  cieed  ^ — has,  nerertheleas,  the  deep  and  eTer-deepen- 
ing  oouTiction,  first,  that  such  creed  is  but  a  Tery  small  xx>rtion  of  the  truth 
that  God  has  reyealed^  or  that  man  requires ;  and  that  no  theological  system 
can  fuUy  represent  all  the  contents  and  suggestions  of  the  great  Book  of 
€K>d;  and,  secondly,  that  systematio  theology  is  but  means  to  an  6nd. 
Spiritual  morality  is  that  end,  Ck>nsequently,  to  the  heart  and  life  erezy 
Biblical  thought  and  idea  should  be  directed.  Tour  systems  of  divinity  the 
author  will  not  disparage:  but  his  impression  is,  ihat  they  can  no  more 
answer  the  jrarpose  of  the  Gospel,  than  ^netonatics  can  answer  the  purpose  of 
the  atmoej^here.  In  the  case  of  Christianity,  as  well  as  the  air,  the  world 
can  lire  without  its  scientific  truths;  but  it  must  have  the  free  fiowings  of 
their  Txtal  elements.  Coleridge  has  weU  said,  **  Too  soon  did  the  doctors  of 
the  Church  forget  that  the  heart — the  moral  nature— was  the  beginning  and 
the  end,  and  that  truth,  knowledge,  and  insight,  were  oomprediended  m  its 


)  ESditor  would  record  his  grateful  acknowledgments  to  those  free  spirits 
of  all  Churches,  who  have  so  earnestly  raUied  round  him ;  to  the  many  who 
have  encouraged  him  bv  their  lettcurs,  and  to  those,  especially,  who  hare 
aided  him  by  their  raluable  contributions.  May  the  "last  day"  prove  that 
the  hdp  rendered  has  been  worthily  bestowed ;  and  that  the  Hokilibt  did 
aomethmg  towards  the  spiritual  education  of  humanity,  in  its  endeavour  to 
bring  the  BiUe,  throtu^  the  instrumentality  of  the  pulpit,  into  a  more 
imirtiFidifttft  and  pnoticaroontact  with  the  eveiy  day  life  of  man ! 

Dayzd  Tboxas. 
Solly  Busk,  Loughborough  Park, 
London, 


A  Synopsis  of  tJie  Six  previous   Volumes  of  the  Editor's  Series  of 
the  "HOMILIST." 

The  First  Volums,  which  U  nearly  ont  of  print,  and  lacking  the  first  Number, 
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other  articles  on  general  subjects,  such  as  (1)  Vajuations  on  Thbmbs  from 
SORIPTUKB,  by  BeT.  Francis  Jacox,  B.A.— <2)  Thx  Prkachkr's  DissseriNa  Room, 
by  Mathematicus,  M.A.,  in  which  the  Rem  H.  P.  Llddon,  M.A.,  H.  Ward  Beecher. 
C.  J.  Yaughan,  D.D.,  are  examined  as  Preachers.— ^)Bibucal  Criticism  :  containing 
Articles  from  the  pen  of  W.  Lindsay,  D.D.,  Dr.  Clarke,  H.A.— (4)  Pulpit  and  its 
Hasdmaids:  containinff  Articles  from  Bevs.  H.  Maclean.  B.D.,  H.  Bower.— (5) 
LiTBRART  Notices  :  which  contain  Reviews  of  a  large  number  of  important  Theo- 
logical, Homlletical,  and  other  Works.    Thb  RDinoif  or  this  Volumb  is  nearly 

KXHAUSTED. 

The  Second  Volume  contains  EiaHTT-THREE  Sermons,  more  or  less  elaborate. 
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C.  J.  Vaughan,  D.D.,  John  Ker,  Stopford  Brooke,  T.  Binney,  are  examined  as 
Preaohera.— <S)  Bibucal  Criticism  :  containing  Articles  from  the  pen  of  J.  B.  Light- 
foot,  D.D.,W.  Lindsay,  D.D.— {4)  Pulpit  and  its  Handmaids  :  containing  Articles 
by  E.  S.  Dallas,  W.  Benton  Chilow,  F.  W.  Farrar,  11  A.,  F.R.S.— <5)  Literart 
Notices  :  which  contain  Reviews  of  a  large  number  of  important  Theological, 
Homiletical,  and  other  Worka. 

The  Third  Volume  contains  Eiohtt-poub  Sermons,  more  or  less  elaborate. 
Besides  these  Sermons  there  are  various  Articles  on  other  (Jeneral  Subjects  :— 

(1)  Variations  on  Themes  from  Scripture,  by  Rev.  Francis  Jacox,  B.A.— (2) 
The  Preacher's  Dissectino  Room,  by  Episcopus :  in  which  are  examined  the  Tragic 
Preacher,  the  Comic  Preacher,  the  Rhapsodic  Preacher,  the  Technical  Preacher,  and 
the  Orand  Preacher.— (3)  Biblical  Criticisms  :  containing  Articles  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Clarke,  F.R.A.S.,  and  Dr.  Ginsburg.— (4)  Talmudio  Studt  with  St.  Paul,  by 
John  OilL— (6)  Pulpit  and  its  Handmaids  :  containing  selections  from  Romaine, 
Selden,  Henry  Smith,  John  Howe,  Dr.  Goulboum,  Ruskin,  Disraeli,  4&c.^0) 
Literary  Notices  :  which  contain  Reviews  of  a  large  number  of  important  Theo- 
Iod[cal,  Homiletical,  and  other  Works. 

The  Fourth  Volume  contains  Ninety-one  Sermons,  more  or  less  elaborate. 
Besides  these  Sermons  there  are  various  Articles  on  other  General  Subjects  :— 

(I)  Variations  on  Themes  from  Scripture,  by  Rev.  Francis  Jacox,  B.A.— <2) 
The  Preacher's  Dissecting  Room,  by  Episcopus :  in  which  are  examined  the  Grand 
l^reacher,  the  Ptiilosophic  Preacher,  the  Mystical  Preacher,  and  the  Intuitional 
Preacher.— (3)  Bibucal  Criticisms  :  containingArticles  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Clarke, 
F.R.A.S.,  Dr.  Ginsburg,  and  Dr.  L8Jige.-<4)  Talmudic  STUDY  with  St.  Paul,  by 
John  Gill.— (5)  Pulpit  and  its  Handmaids  :  containing  selections  from  W.  R. 
Perceval,  F.  W.  Farrar,  M.A.,  Dr.  Bushnell,  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow,  Dr.  J.  HaroUton, 
&c.— (6)  Literary  Notices  :  which  contain  Reviews  of  a  large  number  of  important 
Theological,  HomUetical,  and  other  Works. 

The  Fifth  Volume  contains  Eightt-eioht  Sermons,  more  or  less  elaborate. 
Besides  these  Sermons  there  are  various  Articles  on  other  General  Subjects, 
■ichaa:— 

(1)  The  Preacher's  Dissectino  Room,  by  Episcopus:  in  which  are  examined  the 
Intuitional  Preacher,  the  MisceUaneous  Preacher,  Dr.  Creedman,  Suavity  Sentiment, 
ALA.,  Rev.  W.  Heartwom,  B.A.,  and  Dr.  Winslower.— (2)  Biblical  Criticisms  : 
including  Articles  on  Sacred  Symbolipm,  by  E.  P.  Barrows,  B.D. ;  the  Brethren  of 
Jesus,  by  A.  C.  Swainson,  M.  A. ;  the  Purification  of  the  Temple,  by  Ebrard ;  and  the 
Twelve  Apostles.by  J.  Robertson,  D.D.— (3)  Pulpit  and  its  Handmaids  :  containing 
a  variety  of  Original  SimiUtudes.--(4)  LITERARY  Notices  :  containing  a  large  number 
of  Reviews  of  modem  important  works.  

The  Sixth  Volume  contains  One  Hundred  and  Eighteen  Sermons  more  or  less 
elaborate.  Besides  these  Sermons  there  are  various  Articles  on  other  General 
Subjects  :— 

(I)  THE  Preacher's  Dissecting  Room,  by  Episcopus :  containing  a  short  sketch 
of  the  late  Dr.  Norman  Macleod  :  and  in  which  are  examined  Revs.  Dr.  Winslower, 
Dr.  Ooodv,  and  WiUiam  Runabout,  M.A.-m  Bibucal  Criticism,  with  ArUcles 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  James  Morrison,  and  Rev.  A.  Barfleld.-<8)  Pulpit  and*  its 
Handmaids,  with  a  variety  of  Ordinal  Similitudes.— <4)  Litbrart  Notices  :  con- 
taining Reviews  of  important  new  works. 
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NOTICES  OF  THE  PRESS. 

"  Without  copying  Robertion  of  Brighton*  there  ii  a  preraillng  spirit  in  this  publi- 
cation which  perpetually  reminds  you  of  his  sublime  utterances.  Dr.  Thomas  is  a 
man  of  a  spirit  so  profound  and  oomprehensiTe,  so  catholic  and  charitable,  that  the 
HoiuusT  could  not  be  other  than  that  which  It  ia  For  the  man  always  underlies 
the  book  which  he  writes.  The  Homiust  is  so  rich  in  exquisite  utterances  that  the 
attempt  at  quotation  in  this  notice  would  be  to  commence  illimitable  enlargement. 
On  the  whole,  we  have  two  things  to  remark  in  connection  with  this  publication— 
Tic,  first,  that  the  HoaoLiST  is  the  bett  prescher's  annual  which  we  know ;  second, 
the  last  volume  is  the  be^t  of  the  twenty-six  which  it  concludes,  being,  indeed,  tho 
commencement  of  a  new  seriea  We  do  not  high!/  laud  when  we  afllrm  that  in  the 
department  of  religious  literature  to  which  ft  belongs,  it  has  no  worthy  com- 
petitor."—DutidM  Daily  AdvertUer. 

**  That  the  author  is  fully  equal  to  the  discussion  ef  such  topics,  few  who  are 
acquainted  with  his  qualifications  will  presume  to  deny.  He  is  evidently  a  man  of 
refined  taste  and  cultivated  intellect,  fie  has  rendered  high  sttrvice  to  the  cause  of 
truth  as  an  expositor  and  a  critic.  There  are  passages  whIcA,  for  richness  of  imagery 
and  choioeness  of  rhetoric,  have  scarcely  been  surpiMsed.  Ilie  veiy  significance  and 
symbolism  of  language  seems  to  bd  exhanstad  in  tlie  elegant  ttnietiire  of  many  ot 
these  nervous  and  inspiriting  parsgn^ths.'*— CfturoA  StmMmrd, 
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"The  land  of  for  distances"*  (authorised  version, 
verj'  far  off"). — IsaLdi  xxxiii.  17. 


'  Land   that   is 


fHESE  words  foretell  that  Israel  will  yet  "  see  the 
land  of  promise  cleared  of  enemies  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  see  or  the  foot  can  carry,  restored  to  Israel  without 
reserve,  and  imder  the  dominion  of  the  predicted  sovereign 
enjoying  all  the  blessedness  of  peace."  Thus  in  addition 
to  the  hope  of  national  and  moral  prosperity,  the  scenery 
of  the  fatherland  became  one  inspiring  joy. 

We  may  naturally  here  remark  the  general  influences 
of  scenery.  More  than  many  think,  but  not  more  than 
most  have  sometimes  felt,  we  are  elevated  or  depressed, 
enervated  or  braced,  by  the  effect  of  the  landscape  about 
us.  Whilst  the  tame  fens  and  lowlands  enfeeble  and  re- 
strain the  imagination,  and  so  often  unconsciously  depress 
man's  spirit,  he  who  is  familiar  with  the  mountain  height 
and  with  the  untold  glories  of  the  far  reaching  landscape 
and  the  rolling  sea,  has  felt  a  baptism  of  new  life  and 
liberty  in  the  breeze  that  fanned  his  brow,  the  grandeur 
that  met  his  eye  and  challenged  his  mind  and  heart  to 
buoyancy  and  higher  life. 

*  This  is  not  only  the  marginal  reading,  but  has  the  authority  of 
DeUtzach,  and  others. 
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Thia,  WBrranted  by  tiie  analogies  between  Israers 
national  and  our  individual  experience,  leads  me  to  con- 
nect with  the  text  thii  ihongbt :  thai  a  man's  spiritual 
scenery  has  similar  influence  upon  his  nature.  It  is  so  mani- 
festly in  the  one  matter  of  Time.  In  his  view  of  it,  his 
thoughts  and  emotions  with  regard  to  it,  his  outlook  on 
it,  he  wiU  either  be  depressed  or  enervated,  as  he  is 
hemmed  in  and  curtailed  by  the  things  that  are  seen  and 
temporal,  and  by  the  hazy  and  often  gloomy  boundary  of 
death ;  or  else  he  will  be  elevated  and  exhilarated  as  his 
range  of  vision  is  wider  and  longer,  comprehending  the 
unseen  and  eternal,  and  looking  beyond  mortality  into 
"  the  land  of  far  distances."  Every  New  Year's  Day  is 
for  every  thoughtful  man  an  outlook  on  Time.  Shall  it 
be  ours  only  to  scan  the  probabilities  of  a  year,  or  of  a 
few  years  that  will  all  soon  lie  in  the  grave  where  yester- 
day 1872  was  buried ;  or  shall  it  be  ours  to  seek  to  gaze 
into  Eternity  itself,  and  into  the  spiritual  facts  and  duties 
that  belong  to  the  everlasting  as  well  as  to  the  present  ? 
Shall  your  outlook  this  morning  be  bounded  by  the  things 
of  the  body,  of  conunerce,  of  the  home,  of  your  mortal 
life,  or  wiU  you  seek  what  eye  hath  not  seen,  or  ear  heard, 
or  the  heart  conceived,  but  what  the  Spirit  of  God  will 
reveal  ?  Do  you  ask  what  are  the  waving  outlines  of  this 
"  land  of  far  distances  '*  that  begins  directly  a  man  begins 
to  live  a  Christly  life,  and  that  stretches  away  after  death 
into  the  Infinite  ?  I  answer,  Unending  Existence ;  Un- 
decaying  Activity ;  Unfettered  Thought ;  Unbounded 
Affections. 

I.  Unending  Existence,  He  may  well  be  sad  at  heart 
who  feels  death  to  be  the  limit  of  his  life — ^life,  a  short 
pathway  up  to  the  impassable  Mountain  of  Extinction — 
life,  a  little  island  girdled  with  the  dark  sea  of  mortality — 
life,  a  flickering  light  extinguished  by  the  "  last  grand 
rush  of  darkness/'  death.     Such.  ihoafi:ht8  the  Christ- 
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taught  and  the  Christ-loying  need  not  hold  in  the  hollows 
of  the  heart.  For  not  only  is  the  near  and  ever-nearing 
barrier  of  death  abolished,  but  every  limit  that  might  be 
imagined  as  afterwards  hindering  or  bounding  life  is  re- 
moved in  the  Lord's  prediction,"  Neither  can  they  die  any 
more,  being  on  a  par  with  the  angels."  Many  a  thinker 
considers  it*has  been  demonstrated  that  mind  as  a  simple 
and  indestructible  substance  must  live  for  ever.  Every 
Christian  disciple  believes  that  the  very  life  of  the  Eternal 
Christ  is  pledged  for  theirs  in  His  assurance  to  His 
Christly  followers — "  because  He  lives  they  shall  live  also.'* 
Man  is  destined  to  go  on  in  company  age  after  age  with 
the  self-existent  One.  To  help  us  to  understand  this 
duration  of  endless  life,  Isaac  Taylor  suggests  we  should 
**  seek  to  conceive  the  human  foot  as  having^to  tread  the 
zodiac  of  the  universe."  What  ought  to  be  the  influence 
of  this  far-reaching  spiritual  scenery  on  man's  life !  How 
it  should  enlarge  his  hopes,  lessen  his  cares,  by  making  his 
horizon  sublime,  whatever  may  be  the  stony  sterility  of 
the  spot  on  which  he  stands. 

"  How  shalt  thou  bear  the  cross  thut  now 
So  dread  a  weight  appears  ? 
Keep  quietly  to  God,  and  think 
Upon  the  eternal  years. 

**  Brave  quiet  is  the  thing  for  thee, 
Chiding  thy  scrupulous  fears  ; 
Leani  to  be  real  from  the  thought 
Of  the  eternal  years. 

**  Paas  not  from  flower  to  pretty  flower  : 
Time  flies,  and  judgment  nears  ; 
Go  !  make  thy  honey  from  the  thought 
Of  the  eternal  years. 

**  Death  will  have  rainbows  round  it  seen 

Through  calm  contritions'  teara. 

If  tranquil  hope  but  trims  her  lamp 

At  the  eternal  ytax^,'* —Pnher. 
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II.  Undecaying  Activity.  One  of  the  limits  to  our 
purpose  and  plan  and  hope,  both  in  self-advanceraent  and 
in  blessing  others,  is  the  weakening  of  our  bodily  and 
mental  powers.  They  are  exhausted  by  weariness,  they 
decay  in  disease  and  death.  So  we  are  hemmed  in  con- 
cerning many  a  holy  and  loving  enterprise.  Our  work 
here  is  bounded  by  many  things.  (1.)  There  is  the  finish- 
ing  of  the  enterprise.  Our  self-chosen  tasks  are  often  so 
small  that  we,  by-and-by,  complete  them,  and  when  they 
are  completed  we  fold  our  hands  in  lethargy.  Our  out- 
look did  not  command  the  needs  of  many,  nor  perhaps  the 
deepest  needs  of  one,  and  so  we  came  to  an  easy  end  of 
the  enterprise,  and  drifted  into  unused  days  or  years. 
There  are  not  a  few  of  such  whose  "  Rest  and  be  thankful," 
cut  on  some  low  cliff,  is  a  self-uttered  reproach.  Our 
work  is  often  hindered  and  ended.  (2.)  There  is  the 
failure  of  our  powers.  There  are  those  who  once  worked 
and  who  would  work  now  but  they  cannot.  Instead  of 
working  they  weep,  for  bodily  health  is  wasted,  mental 
vigour  is  impaired.  All  around  them  are  fields  of  thought 
they  would  tread,  wastes  of  want  they  would  cultivate, 
but  memory  is  shaken,  or  nervous  power  has  gone.  And 
though  it  be  true 

"  They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait," 
such  sufferers  find  it  an  infinitely  keener  trial  to  wait  than 
the  robust  find  it  to  be  driven  even  to  overwork.  An- 
other limit  to  work  here  is,  (3.)  There  is  the  ceasing  of 
inclination.  Sometimes  fuel  has  not  been  added  to  fire  of 
flickering  motive;  sometimes  fellow-workers  have  been 
cold,  im welcome,  or  harshly  discouraging ;  sometimes 
repeated  failure  and  mocking  disappointments  have 
driven  a  man  back  from  seeking  his  own  higher  education 
or  the  world's  welfare,  and  "  desire  ceases,*'  and  there  is 
an  end  of  work.  But  in  contrast  with  all  this  that  is  of 
the  earth  earthy,  the   true  worker  for  himself  and  for 
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others,  yearns  after  and  will  inherit  "  a  land  of  far 
distances."  There  the  work  will  never  be  completed,  for 
a  universe  is  the  sphere  of  labour,  eternity  is  the  period, 
and  the  infinite  the  problem.  Labour — the  putting  forth 
of  power :  sacrificial  labour — the  putting  forth  of  power 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Lamb,  who  is  the  central  life  of  the 
heavenly  world;  this  is  the  far-reaching  hope  of  every 
Christly  soul.  And  this  without  the  decay  of  powers,  for 
then  will  be  fulfilled  the  promise  of  perpetual  morning 
dew,  immortal  youth,  a  world  without  pain,  and  never 
needing  a  night.  Nor  will  want  of  inclination  bring 
these  occupations  to  an  end,  for  there  is  realised  the  full 
power  of  the  quenchless  inspiration  of  love  to  the  Lamb 
who  was  slain.  So,  for  our  highest,  noblest  labours,  there 
is  a  limitless  hope. 

III.  Unfettered  thought.  For  the  inquirer  this  human 
life  is  not  "  a  land  of  far  distances."  Thinkers  often  weep 
in  their  sense  of  mental  poverty :  "  we  are  of  yesterday, 
and  know  nothing."  The  effort  to  solve  many  a  problem 
about  God  and  His  universe  is  but  the  beating  of  our  en- 
caged life  against  the  iron  bars  of  the  knowable.  Even  in 
our  most  hopeful  moods  we  feel  we  "  are  only  stammering 
out  alphabets  and  lisping  the  first  syllable  of  a  never- 
ending  song."  But  we  are  to  believe  in  the  lifting  of 
veil  after  veil  as  we  go  on  through  the  ages,  till  the  fair 
face  of  Truth  shall  be  seen  in  Divinest  Beauty.  We  may 
have  to  ascend  many  a  hill,  to  climb  many  a  moimtain, 
and  as  we  journey  onwards  to  confess  "  it  doth  not  yet 
appear  what  we  shall  be."  A  remote  millennium  may 
hear  us  saying,  as  we  say  this  New  Year's  morning, 
"  It  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be."  But  our  ex- 
pectation is  this,  that  with  such  scope,  as  well  as  claim  for 
unfettered  thought,  our  minds  .will  know  a  life  and  a 
liberty  of  which  we  cannot  now  dream,  for  it  will  be  the 
life  and  the  liberty  of  "  a  land  of  far  distances." 
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IV.  Unbounded  affections.  More  than  can  now  be  said^ 
in  number  and  in  massiveness,  are  tlie  obstructions  to 
love.  We  through  selfishness  so  unloving,  men  through 
sin  so  unlovable,  God  through  our  ignorance  so  littlo 
known — love  is  indeed  with  us  a  little  island  in  a  winterly 
sea.  But  "  there  shall  be  no  more  sea."  The  island  shall 
become  a  far-reaching  continent,  "  a  land  of  far  distances/* 
heart  shall  have  access  to  heart,  and  the  human  a  deep- 
ening knowledge  of  the  Divine.  So  love  shall  be  perfect. 
And,  brothers,  if  ye,  time-bound  with  narrow  and  gloomy 
outlook,  yearn  for  this  unending  life,  this  undecaying 
activity,  this  unfettered  thought,  this  perfect  love,  hear 
Him  who  says,  "  I  am  the  way."  Rightly  knowing, 
trusting,  loving,  and  following  Him,  we  may  "go  forth  to 
meet  the  shadowy  future  without  fear  and  with  a  manly 
heart."  Whatever  shadows  necessarily  rest  on  "  the  time 
to  come,"  the  future  which  Christ  reveals  and  offers  to  man 
is  an  ever- widening  sphere  for  the  highest  and  most 
blessed  life.  Therefore,  He,  knowing  our  needs,  does  with 
wondrous  love  say  to  us,  "  Believe  in  Me ; "  "  Follo^v 
Me."  Listen  now  to  that  Divine  Voice.  Then  as  tho 
Jews  on  New  Year's  Eve  greet  each  other  with  their 
familiar  salutation,  "  May  you  be  writ  to  a  good  'New 
Year,"  and  respond  with  their  familiar  reply,  *'  Ye  also  '' 
— holding  that  before  the  dawn  of  New  Year's  Day  all 
pious  men  are  registered  in  the  Book  of  Life — we  who 
believe  that  all  true  Christians  "have  their  names  written 
in  the  Lamb's  Book  of  Life,"  may,  with  tones  tremulous 
with  tenderness  and  yet  buoyant  with  hope,  greet  one 
another  with  the  prayerful  salutations,  "  May  you  be  writ 
to  a  good  New  Year," — "  Ye  also." 

Bristol.  Urijaii  E.  Thomas. 
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Our  Pnipoae.— Many  learned  and  deront  men  have  gone  phiMogiccUly  through 
this  Tkhsldc,  this  book  of  Hebrew  hynme,  and  hare  left  ne  the  rich  reeults  of  their 
inquiries  in  volumes  within  the  reach  of  every  Biblical  student.  To  do  the  mere 
verbal  hermeneiiUct  of  this  book,  even  as  well  as  it  has  been  done,  would  be  to  con- 
tribute nothing  fresh  in  the  way  of  evoking  or  enforcing  its  Divine  ideas.  A  thorough 
UOMILBTIO  treatment  it  has  never  yet  received,  and  to  this  work  we  here  commit 
oQTMlves,  detorminiug  to  employ  the  best  results  of  modem  Biblical  scholarahip. 

Oar  Kethod.— Our  plan  of  treatment  will  comprise  four  sections  :—CL)  The 
H18TORT  of  the  passage.  Lyric  poetry,  which  the  book  is,  is  a  delineation  of  living 
character ;  and  the  key,  therefore,  to  unlock  the  meaning  and  reach  the  spirit  of  the 
words  is  a  knowledge  of  the  men  and  circumstances  that  the  poet  sketches  with  his 
lyric  penciL— (2.)  Ansotatiohs  of  the  passage.  This  will  include  short  explanatory 
notes  on  any  ambiguous  word,  phrase,  or  allusion  that  may  occur.— <3.)  The  Argu- 
XXHT  of  the  passage.  A  knowledge  of  the  main  drift  of  an  author  is  amongst  the 
moat  essential  conditions  for  interpreting  his  meaning.— (4.)  The  Homiletios  of  the 
passage.  This  is  our  main  work.  We  shall  endeavour  so  to  group  the  Divine  ideas 
that  have  been  legitimately  eduoed,  as  to  suggest  such  thoughts,  and  indicate  such 
sermonising  methods,  as  may  promote  the  proficiency  of  modem  pulpit  miniiAra- 
tiona. 


Snljrjeot.— The  Prayer  of  Revenge. 
"  Plead  my  cause,  O  Lord,  with  them  that  striye  with  mc  ; 

Fight  against  them  that  fight  against  me. 

Take  hold  of  shield  and  buckler, 

And  stand  up  for  mine  help. 

Draw  out  also  the  spear, 

And  stop  the  way  against  them  that  persecute  mc  : 

Say  unto  my  soul,  I  am  thy  salvation.'* — Psalm  xxxv.  1 — 3. 
HiSTOBY. — ^This  Psalm  is  entitled  a  "psalm  of  David,"  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  question  its  authorship.  The  occasion  of  its  composition 
remains  a  matter  of  speculation  rather  than  of  certitude.  By  some  it 
has  been  referred  to  the  time  of  the  persecution  of  David  by  Saul;  by 
others  to  the  opposition  which  he  encountered  from  Ahithophel,  or 
Shimei,  or  to  the  ingratitude  of  Mephibosheth  (2  Sam.  xvi.  3) ;  by  others 
it  has  been  referred  to  the  rebellion  of  Absalom  ;  and  others  have 
referred  it  to  the  Messiah,  as  prophetically  descriptive  of  what  would 
occur  to  Him.  The  last  suppoedtion  is  simple  blasphemy.  There  is 
nothing  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  in  this  psalm ;  it  is  eternally  antago- 
nistic to  the  teachings  of  His  sermon  on  the  Mount  and  to  the  tenour  of 
His  whole  life.  This  poem  bums  with  vengeance  from  beginning  to 
end. 
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Annotations. — Vcr.  1. — ''Plead  my  cause,  0 Lord,  with  them  tJuU  sfri re 
with  me;  frjht  arjaind  them  that  fight  against  mc."  The  real  raeaniiig 
of  this  is — Oppose  my  opposers,  devour  my  Jevourers,  strive  with  iny 
strivers,  contend  with  my  contenders,  damn  my  enemies  ! 

Ver.  2,  8. — *'  Talre  hold  of  aliicld  aiid  buckler,  and  stand  up  for  mi.ie 
help.  Draw  out  also  the  spear,  and  stop  the  way  against  tliem  thai  per- 
secute me:  say  unto  my  soul,  I  am  thy  saJ  vat  ion.*'  This  means — Come 
forth  as  a  mighty  wanior  against  mine  enemies  :  seize  the  twofold 
instruments  of  war,  the  defensive  and  the  aggressive  ;  not  only  take  the 
Hhield  and  the  buckler  to  ward  off  the  blows  of  the  enemy,  but  **draw 
out  the  spear  "  and  plunge  it  into  his  hpart. 

Argument. — '*  The  whole  Psalm,"  says  Alexander,  **  may  be  divided  into 
three  paits,  parallel  to  one  another,  in  all  of  which  the  elements  com- 
bined are  complaint,  prayer,  and  the  promise  of  thanksgiving  for  antici- 
pated deliverance.  The  first  division  is  occupied  with  an  invocation  of 
divine  judgments  on  God's  enemies,  ending  with  an  expression  of 
triumph  in  God's  favour  (ver.  1 — 9).  The  second  contains  a  more  par- 
ticular description  of  these  enemies,  as  oppressore,  false  accusers, 
uuthankful  renderers  of  evil  for  good,  and  malignant  scoffers,  with  a 
prayer  for  the  divine  interposition,  and  a  pledge  of  public  thanksgiving 
(ver.  10 — 18).  The  third  renews  briefly  the  description  of  the  enemy, 
but  is  chiefly  filled  with  prayer  to  be  delivered  from  them,  and  closers 
like  the  others,  with  a  juomise  of  perpetual  thanksgiving  (ver.  19 — 28)." 

HoJiiLETics.  Homiletically,  the  whole  Psabn  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  Bpecimen  of  revenue  in  prayer.  Revenge  in  itself 
is  a  bad  tiling.  ^*  Revenge,"  says  Bacon,  *^  is  a  kind  of  wild 
justice,  which  the  more  man's  nature  runs  to,  the  more  ought 
law  to  weed  it  out :  for  as  for  the  first  wrong,  it  doth  but 
offend  the  law,  but  the  revenge  of  that  wrong  putteth  the  law 
out  of  office.  Certainly,  in  taking  revenge,  a  man  is  but 
even  with  liis  enemy ;  but,  in  passing  it  over  he  is  superioi-, 
for  it  is  a  inince's  part  to  pardon :  and  Solomon,  I  am  8ur(% 
saith,  *  It  is  the  glory  of  a  man  to  pass  by  an  offence.'  " 

Our  i)hilosopher  here  speaks  not  strongly  enough  con- 
cerning the  moral  vileness  of  this  passion :  it  is  essentiall}- 
opposed  to  the  true  progress  of  the  soul,  the  well-being  of 
the  imiverse,  the  character  of  Christ,  and  the  spiritual  laws  of 
God.  But  revenge  in  prayer  is  revenge  in  its  worst  form.  It 
is  the  devil  going  into  the  very  presence  of  Gk)d,  **  Satan  stand- 
ing up  before  the  Lord."     Men  think  that  because  a  thing  is 
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called  a  prayer  it  is  good,  but  this  is  a  sad  mistake.  As 
some  of  David^s  social  acts  were  bad,  and  some  were  good, 
some  of  his  conversation  corrupt  and  some  pure,  so  some 
of  his  prayers  were  excellent  and  some  vile.  What  is  there 
in  the  prayer  before  us  to  admire  ?  Little  or  nothing  ;  but 
much  that  is  reprehensible  and  revolting.  The  whole  Psalm 
suggests  many  remarks  concerning  revenge  in  prayer.  It  is 
presumptuously  cowardly,  utterly  merciless,  arrogantly  im- 
pious, and  basely  egotistic. 

I.  It  is  DESPICABLY  PRESUMPTUOUS.  Here,  Revenge,  in- 
stead of  confronting  the  enemy,  and  dealing  out  vengeance 
with  its  own  hands,  cringes  before  the  iVlmighty  and  invokes 
Him  to  do  the  miserable  work.  **  Draw  out  also  the  spear." 
How  cowardly  this  !  John  Foster  reminds  us  of  a  Spaniard, 
who,  being  injured  by  another  inhabitant  of  the  same  toAvn, 
resolved  to  destroy  him  :  the  other  was  apprised  of  this,  and 
removed  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  as  he  thought,  to  another 
town  at  a  considerable  distance,  where,  however,  he  had  not 
been  more  than  a  day  or  two  before  he  foimd  that  his  enemy 
also  was  there.  He  removed  in  the  same  manner  to  several 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  remote  from  each  other ;  but  in  eveiy 
place  quickly  perceived  his  deadly  pursuer  was  near  him. 
At  last  he  went  to  South  America,  where  he  had  enjoyed  his 
security  but  a  very  short  time  before  his  relentless  pursuer 
came  up  with  him  and  accomplished  his  purpose.  There  is 
something  like  intrepidity  as  well  as  force  of  purpose  in  such 
a  manifestation  of  revenge,  but  in  prayer  there  is  notliing 
but  craven-heartedness.  How  presumptuous,  too!  Who  is 
appecded  to?  A  heartless  Moloch?  No:  One  WTio  has 
declared  He  has  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  a  sinner  :  One 
Who  is  long-Buffering  to  us- ward,  not  willing  that  any  shoidd 
perish :  One  Who  has  revealed  Himself  as  merciful  and 
gracious,  long-suffering,  and  abundant  in  goodness:  One 
Who  so  loved  the  whole  human  world  as  to  give  His  only 
begotten  Son  for  its  restoration  :  One  Who  has  declared  that 
whosoever  hateth  his  brother  is  a  murderer :  One  Who  has 
said,  **  If  thine  enemy  hunger,  give  him  bread;  if  he  thirst, 
ffiye  Ttit"  to  drinki  for  in  so  doing  thou  shalt  heap  coals  of 
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fire  on  Ms  head,  and  the  Lord  will  reward  thee."  How 
appalling  the  presumption  of  the  man  burning  with  revenge 
appealing  to  God  to  destroy  his  enemies,  invoking  Infinite 
Love  to  become  the  executioner  of  our  malicious  passions  I 

**  Speak  not  of  vengeance  !  'tis  the  right  of  God. 
*  A^'engeance  is  His.*    AVTio  Anil  usurp  the  bol:, 
And  launch  it  for  onini|)otence  ?    Shall  nmu 
Assume  the  right  of  judgment,  or  presciibe 
How  far  the  line  of  mercy  shall  extend, 
Or  punishment  shall  stretch  its  iron  rod  ? 
In  thine  own  cause  to  judge,  who  gave  thee  right, 
Presumptuous  man  ? " — C.  P.  Layard. 


iontilttic  SktU^ts  m  \\t  ^ooli  of 


The  Book  of  Job  is  one  of  the  grandest  sections  of  Divine  Scripture.  It  has  never 
yet,  to  our  knowledge,  been  treated  in  a  purely  Homiletic  method  for  Homiletic 
ends.  Besides  many  learned  expositions  on  the  book  found  Id  our  general  com- 
mentaries, we  have  special  exegetical  volumes  of  good  scholarly  and  critical  worth  ; 
such  as  Drs.  Barnes,  Wemyss.  ]!^lasoD  Qoode,  Noyes  Lee,  Delitzsch,  and  Hermau 
Hedwick  Bernard  :  the  last  is  in  every  way  a  masterly  production.  For  us,  there- 
fore, to  go  into  philology  and  verbal  criticism,  when  such  admirable  works  are 
available  to  all  students,  would  be  superfluous,  if  not  presumption.  Ambiguous 
terms,  when  they  occur,  we  shall  of  course  explain,  and  occasionally  suggest  an  Im- 
proved rendering:  but  our  work  will  be  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  Homiletic.  We  shall 
essay  to  bring  out  from  the  grand  old  words  Uiose  Divine  verities  which  are  true 
and  vital  to  man  as  man  in  all  lands  and  ages.  These  truths  we  shall  frame  in  an 
order  as  philosophic  and  suggestive  as  our  best  powers  will  enable  us  to  do ;  and 
this  in  order  to  help  the  earnest  preachers  of  God  s  Holy  Word. 


Subject. —Job's  reply  to  Blldad.  (2.)  His  language  about  the 
Eternal,    (a.)  Concerning  the  fleetness  of  life. 

**  Now  my  days  are  swifter  than  a  post : 
They  flee  away,  they  see  no  good. 
They  are  i)asscd  away  as  the  swift  ships  : 
As  the  eagle  that  hasteth  to  its  jiroy. " — Joh  ix.  25,  26. 

Exegetical  Remarks. —  Ver.  25. — **  A  post."  A  courier.  In  Persiii 
couriers  were  employed,  sometimes  on  foot,  sometimes  on  dromedaries, 
to  carry  the  royal  mandates  to  distant  provinces.     Dromedaries  are  moro 
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fleet  tlian  the  fleetest  horses  ;  it  is  said  they  have  been  known  to  run 
150  miles  in  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  also  said  that  an  Arab  on  foot  can 
keep  up  with  a  horse  in  full  gallop.  **  Svn/ter  than  a  post  '* — a  runiier, 
as  Dr.  Bernard  and  Elzas  say:  Le.,  the  fleetest  ninner.  *^  Tluay  Jkc 
aicai/f  they  sec  no  good.'*    I  have  no  happiness,  my  life  is  misery. 

Vei\  26. — "  They  arc  passed  away,  as  the  swift  ships."  Margin,  "sliii)8 
of  desiic  "  or  "ships  of  Ebeh."  Tlie  reference  probably  is  to  shijis 
laden  with  precious  but  perishable  fruits,  and  therefore  reiiuiring  haste 
in  order  to  reach  their  destination.  "  The  supposition  of  an  allusion  ta 
any  boat  or  vessel  under  full  sail,  will  be  in  accordance  with  the  language 
here,  though  the  probability  is  that  the  reference  is  to  the  light  vessels, 
made  of  reetls,  that  might  be  propelled  with  so  much  fleetuess.  Sails 
were  frec^uently  used  also  for  such  vessels."  Ships  longing  for  theii' 
destined  i)ort,  and  crowding  all  their  sail  to  retich  it.  **  As  the  eagle  that 
hasUth  to  its  prey."  The  eagle  is  a  bird  of  ffwift  flight,  but  never  so 
fleet  aa  when  it  follows  and  pounces  upon  its  prey. 

HoMiLETics.  The  subject  of  these  words  is  a  veiy  trite 
one,  often  referred  to  in  every  man's  life,  frequently  preached 
upon  by  every  preacher  of  every  age  and  land.  It  wails 
through  all  history,  and  beats  out  its  dolorous  notes  through 
every  pai-t  of  Divine  revelation.  Amongst  the  many  figures 
which  inspired  pen-men  have  selected  to  express  the  idea  of 
life's  fleetness,  there  are  few  more  significant  and  telling  than 
those  here  used  by  the  Patriarch  of  Uz.  A  **post" — not  a 
caravan  on  the  road,  travelling  two  miles  an  hour — but  a 
dromedary  on  the  gallop,  or  the  fleet-footed  Arab  on  a  breath- 
less stretch.  **  Swift  ships," — light  vessels,  well  canvassed, 
running  down  the  stream  before  the  strong  gale.  **Tho 
eagle," — not  merely  sailing  through  the  air  with  its  usual 
velocity,  but  with  quickened  speed  swooping  down  wpon  its 
victim.  But  these  figures,  strong  as  they  are,  fail  fully  to 
express  the  fact.  The  courier  might  pause  on  the  road,  thc^ 
swift  ship  might  drop  anchor  on  the  way,  the  rapid  eagle  in 
his  voracious  speed  might  be  turned  aside,  and  hover  over  its 
prey,  but  there  is  no  pause  in  our  mortal  life ;  the  progress 
to  the  grave  is  unbroken  as  well  as  swift.  At  home,  abroad ; 
aaleep,  awake ;  in  scenes  of  business  and  of  pleasure,  life 
pursues  its  course,  sails  down  the  stream,  and  never  anchors 
till  it  strikes  the  deep,  dark,  desolate,  silent  shore.  Some- 
where I  have  read  of  an  engine  of  torture  which  a  heaitlv!^* 
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despotism,  in  a  certain  age  and  land,  invented  and  employed. 
It  was  of  tlie  following  description :— It  was  a  cell  wliich, 
at  tlie  prisoner's  first  entrance,  presented  an  air  of  com- 
fort and  ease,  but  wliich  was  so  formed  that  it  gradually 
and  slowly  contracted  its  dimensions ;  it  grew  smaller  and 
darker  every  day.  AVlien  the  prisoner  first  observed  it  he 
grew  alarmed,  and  his  alarm  was  intensified  as  he  observed 
the  sides  getting  closer  and  closer  together.  At  length  it 
touched  him  on  all  hands,  proceeded  on  until  it  crushed 
him  to  death.  Not  an  unsuitable  emblem  of  human  life 
is  this.  At  the  outset  our  sphere  spreads  out,  and  presents 
many  charms;  light  streams  ux)on  us  from  all  quarters, 
and  many  beauties  fascinate  and  thrill ;  but  gradually  the 
sphere  darkens  and  contracts,  narrower  and  more  shadowy 
it  becomes,  until  we  feel  pressed  down  into  the  deep,  dark 
grave. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  fleetness  of  life. 

I.  As  a  PROPHETIC  fact.  Can  it  be  that  this  short  life  is 
the  end  of  our  existence?  that  there  is  nothing  for  us  beyond '? 
The  goodness  of  God,  the  analogy  of  nature,  the  indestructible 
cravings  of  the  soul  for  a  hereafter,  assure  us  that  this  life 
is  a  mere  stage  in  the  career  of  our  being. 

First : — We  quit  this  life  with  unwrought  powers.  The  tree 
grows  on  until  it  exhausts  its  latent  powers,  and  animals  die 
not  (imless  they  are  destroyed)  imtil  they  are  worn  out.  But 
man  has  to  quit  this  life  just  as  some  of  his  powers  are 
beginning  to  bud,  and  others  without  measure  undeveloped 
and  unquickened.  AVherefore  were  these  powers  given? 
Did  He  intend  the  tree  to  be  crushed  in  the  germ?  His 
mental  cedars  to  be  cut  down  and  destroyed,  while  as  yet 
they  were  mere  saplings  ? 

Secondly :— AVe  qidt  this  life  with  unfulfilled  plans.  We 
form  plans,  all  of  us ;  some  larger  than  others :  still,  in  them 
we  live.  The  real  life  of  the  man  is  in  his  grand  purpose ;  but 
who  fulfils  his  xnui)oses  in  this  life?  None.  Every  man 
leaves  his  work  imfiidshed.  Tndy,  the  fleetness  of  life  is  a 
prophecy  of  a  hereafter.  Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  llie 
fleetness  of  life. 
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II.  Ab  a  TERRIFIC  fact.  To  whom  is  it  terrible  y  To  all 
whose  hearts  are  centred  in  this  world.  Men  who  live  in  this 
world  and  for  it  may  w(?ll  stand  aghast  as  they  tliink  of  tlio 
speed  with  which  they  are  being  borne  away  into  the  vast 
and  boundless.  All  they  hold  most  j^rccious  and  love  most 
ardently  they  are  going  from  every  moment.  They  caimot 
continue  in  their  mansions,  they  cannot  stay  in  their  divans 
of  pleasure,  they  cannot  maintain  their  grasp  on  their  wealtli, 
from  it  they  are  going  more  swiftly  than  courier,  *'ship," 
or  *' eagle." 

Tliey  should  remember  two  things : 

First : — Tliat  their  wealth  relatively  becomes  kss  valuable 
to  them  every  day.  What  if  a  man  could  say  at  the  end 
of  tliis  year,  I  have  £10,000  more  than  I  had  last  3'ear, 
he  would  still  be,  even  in  a  worldly  sense,  a  2>oorer  man. 
His  interest  in  it  is  considerably  diminished,  and  Ids  time 
for  enjopng  it  is  shorter ;  he  is  leaving  it  every  hour,  and 
as  he  leaves  it  the  sovereigns  become  shillings,  the  shil- 
Uugs  j)ence,  and  the  pence  in  the  last  stage  become  wortldess 
mites. 

Secondly : — That  eternity  becomes  relatively  more  awful  to 
tliem  every  day.  The  longer  they  live  in  the  world  a  life  of 
worldliness  and  sin,  the  more  g^ilt  they  contract ;  and  the 
greater  their  guilt,  the  more  tumultuous  and  torturing  their 
eternity.  Oh,  ye  worldlings,  bethink  yourselves!  Let  the 
speed  with  which  you  are  hurrying  down  to  the  sunless, 
shoreless  gidf  startle  you  into  spiritual  thoughtfuhiess.  Let 
iLs  look  for  a  moment  at  the  fleetness  of  life  : — 

m.  As  a  CHBERiNO  fact.  To  whom  is  it  cheering?  To 
those  who,  though  they  are  in  the  world  are  not  (/the  world, 
thoso  who  are  bom  into  the  Divine  Kingdom  of  Christly 
virtues  and  imperishable  hopes.  Such,  as  they  move  on, 
leave  the  cloudy  for  the  sunny,  the  stormy  for  the  calm,  the 
discordant  for  the  harmonious,  the  hideous  for  the  beautiful, 
the  revolting  for  the  lovely  and  attractive. 

Ck)NCLUsioN.  Whither  are  we  hastening  ?  All,  wo  know, 
to  the  grave, — ^to  the  "house  appointed  for  all  living," — ^but 
whither  as  to  the  soul  ?    Fifty  winters  hence,  and  where  shall 
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we  be  ?    We  shall  be  somewhere,  consciously  and  actively, 
but  where  ? 

**  Eternity's  vast  ocean  lies  before  thee  .... 

Give  thy  mind  sea-room  ;  keep  it  wide  of  earth, 

That  rock  of  souls  immortal ;  cnt  thy  cord  ; 

Weigh  anchor  ;  spread  thy  sails  ;  call  every  wind  ; 

Eye  the  great  Pole-star  ;  make  the  land  of  life."-^  Young, 
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As  our  purpose  in  the  treatment  of  this  Gospel  is  purely  the  development,  in  the 
briefest  and  most  suffgestive  form,  of  Sermonic  outlines,  we  must  refer  our  readers 
to  the  following  works  for  all  critical  inquiries  into  the  author  and  authorship  of 
the  book,  aud  also  for  auy  minute  criticisms  on  diltlcult  clauses.  The  works  we 
shaU  especially  consult  are  :— "  Introduction  to  New  Testament,"  by  Bleek ;  "  Com- 
mentary on  John,"  by  Tholuck  ;  *'  Commentary  on  John,"  by  Hengstenberg ;  '*  In- 
troduction to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels,"  by  westcott;  "The  Gospel  History,**  by 
Ebrard ;  "  Our  Lord's  Divinity,"  by  Liddon ;  "  St.  John's  Gospel, '  by  Oosterzee ; 
"  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ,**  by  Domor ;  Lange ;  &c.,  &c. 


Subjeot.— A  Four-fold  Theme. 

**  And  upon  this  came  his  disciples,  and  marvelled  that  he  talked  with 
the  woman  :  yet  no  man  said.  What  seekest  thou  ?  or,  Why  talkest  thou 
with  her  ?  The  womau  then  left  her  watt* r-^wt,  and  went  her  way  into 
the  city,  and  saith  to  the  men.  Come,  see  a  man  which  told  me  all  things 
that  ever  I  did  :  is  not  this  the  Christ  ?  Then  they  went  out  of  the  city, 
and  came  unto  him.  In  the  meanwhile  liis  tlisciples  prayed  him,  sa}dng, 
Master,  eat  But  he  said  imto  them,  I  have  meat  to  eat  that  ye  know  not 
of.  Therefore  said  the  disciples  one  to  another,  Hath  any  man  brought 
him  ought  to  eat  ?  Jesus  saith  unto  them.  My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of 
him  that  sent  me,  and  to  finish  his  work." — John  iv.  27 — 84. 

Exposition. — Vcr.  27. — **And  upon  this  came  his  disciples,  and  marvelled 
that  he  talked  with  the  woman. "  The  eighth  verse  informed  us  that  they 
had  been  away  to  the  city  to  buy  meat,  that  is  the  city  of  Sychar,  about 
lialf  an  hour's  distance  from  the  well.  The  conversation  with  the 
woman  had  perhaps  continued  during  the  whole  of  their  abeenoe.    We 
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liave  only  the  record  of  a  fragment  of  the  conversation.  Let  us  be 
thankful  for  what  we  have.  The  disciples,  it  would  seem,  found  Him 
in  conversation  on  their  return,  and  they  wondered.  Why  ?  Because  it 
was  not  only  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  Orientals  for  men  to  talk  to 
women  in  the  street,  but  the  Jews  abstained  from  all  intercourse  with 
the  Samaritans.  The  Rabbis  despised  the  female  scx^  as  utterly  without 
knowledge.  In  the  Talmud  it  is  said  "  no  one  salutes  a  woman,"  and 
again,  "  he  who  instructs  his  daughter  in  the  law  is  like  one  who  acts 
the  fool."  No  wonder,  then,  the  disciples  marvelled  when  they  saw 
Christ  talking  with  the  woman,  or  rather  with  a  woman,  for  such  is  in  the 
original.  "  Yet  no  man  mid,  JFlicU  scekest  thou  f  or.  Why  talkest  thoit, 
with  h<:rV*  No  one  dared  to  put  a  question  to  Him  on  the  subject ; 
they  were  too  reverential  to  pry  into  His  procedure  or  plans. 

Ver.  28. — "  The  woman  tlien  left  Iicr  water-pot,  and  went  her  way  info  the 
city.**  The  thoughts  Chiist  had  breathed  into  her  soon  created  a  tide  of 
emotions  that  buried  for  a  time  all  thoughts  of  worldly  things.  She 
forgot  her  work,  left  her  vessel  at  the  fountain,  and  ran  forth  on  a  new 
mission. 

Ver.  29. — **  Come,  sec  a  man  whieJt  told  me  all  things  that  ever  I  did.** 
She  does  not  mean,  of  course,  tliat  He  narrated  to  her  every  act  of  her 
life.  No  ;  strong  emotions  run  into  poetry.  Christ  had  touched  those 
central  points  in  her  history  that  brought  up  before  her  memory  the 
leading  chapters  of  her  past  life.  **  Is  not  this  the  Christ  /**  /x^ti  oMs 
iffruf  6  XpurT6s.  **The  grammatical  form  of  this  expression,  which 
expects  a  negative  answ^er,  requires  that  it  should  be  rendered  :  Is  this — 
or  rather — can  this  be  the  Christ  ?  The  woman  put  it  thus,  as  if  they  would 
naturally  reply,  Impossible  !  But  beneath  tliat  modest  way  of  putting 
it  was  the  conviction,  that  if  they  would  but  come  and  judge  for  them- 
selves, she  would  have  no  need  to  obtrude  upon  them  any  o])inion  of 
hers,  which  she  well  knew  would  be  unworthy  of  attention.  Thus  by 
asking  if  this  could  possibly  be  the  Christ,  and  so  rather  asking  to  be 
lielped  by  them  than  pretending  to  be  their  teacher,  she  in  reality  drew 
their  attention  to  the  point  in  the  least  offemsive  and  yet  most  effectual 
way.  *' — Brown. 

Vcr.  30. — "  Then  they  went  out  of  the  city,  and  came  tnito  him."  The 
conduct  of  the  Jews  had  caused  Christ  to  withdraw  from  Judea,  but  here 
the  Samaritans  stream  out  from  their  city  to  meet  Him. 

Vcr.  31.—"  In  the  meanwhile  his  disciples  prayed  him,  saying,  Master, 
eat.**  Meanwhile,  that  is  during  her  absence,  while  she  was  away  in  the 
city  telling  out  her  new  experience,  the  disciples  ui^ed  Him  to  eat  the 
food  they  had  just  brought  with  them  from  the  city. 

Ver.  82. — **BtUhe  said  unto  them,  IJuxvemeai  to  eat  that  ye  know  not 
of."    The  pronouns   **/"  and  **  Ye"  are  emphatically  expressed  to 
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mark  the  contrast  between  His  thoughts  and  theii-s.  They  thought  of 
tliu  material  bi-ead,  He  of  the  spiritual. 

Vcr.  33. — "  Therefore  said  tlie  disciples  one  to  another,  Ifafh  any  man 
brought  him  ought  to  eat  ?'*  They  had  uot  yet  reached  His  meaning, 
they  were  thinking  of  the  material  food  which  they  considered  His 
exhausted  physical  nature  required. 

]>/-.  34. — "  Jes%is  saith  nnto  tlicm,  3fi/  meat  is  to  do  tlic  will  of  him  that 
sent  nie.y  and  to  finish  his  work."  **  Here  He  explains.  His  whole  living. 
His  proper  food  and  sustenance,  His  whole  life  and  relish, — was  to  do 
His  Father's  will,  as  He  had  intimated,  already  when  a  boy  in  the 
temple.  It  was  there  already  more  to  Him  than  earthly  parents  or 
home." — Luke  ii.  49. 

HoMiLETics :  lu  these  verses  there  are  four  subjects  worthy 
of  note. 

I,  Prejudice  CREATDfo  Wo^^)ER.  *' And  uj)ou  this  came 
his  disciples,  and  marvelled  that  he  talked  witli  the  woman." 
"What  was  the  cause  of  their  marvebnent  ?  An  old,  foolish 
2)rejudice.  The  tradition  that  it  was  impropt^r  for  a  man  to 
talk  to  a  woman  out  of  doors,  and  esx)ecially  for  a  Jew  to  hold 
intercourse  with  a  Samaritan,  had  been  acce2)ted  by  them 
witliout  any  inquirj'.  They  had  never  examined  the  questions 
for  themselves,  they  had  never  readied  the  dogma  as  an  in- 
telligent conclusion.  Hence  the  high  and  holy  converse 
which  their  Divine  Master  held  with  this  woman  struck  them 
•with  surj^rise,  if  not  with  confusion.  They  marvelled  at  Him, 
considered  it  perhaps  beneath  His  dignity  and  inconsistent 
with  His  high  pretensions.  How  often  j^rejudice  acts  thus ; 
how  often  it  causes  Gbd's  declarations  and  di^eds  to  puzzle 
and  astound !  When  wo  set  up  our  own  traditional  notions 
as  a  standard  by  which  to  tr}'  the  Eternal,  His  procedure 
will  be  always  filling  us  with  confusion. 

** Prejudice  is  a  great  obstruction  to  spiritual  progress;  it 
is  like  an  imder-current  at  sea,  which,  being  stronger  than 
the  wind,  resistlessly  carries  the  vessel  back ;  so  tliat,  instead 
of  the  mariner  finding  himself  so  many  miles  nearer  home,  he 
has  really  lost  ground."  So  deep  and  strong  is  the  under- 
current of  prejudice  in  some  natures  that  the  soul,  in  all  her 
endeavours  to  advance,  is  baffled  and  confounded. 
Another  thing  worthy  of  note  here  is 
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n.  Reverbnge  uMimro  Inquiky.  "Yet  no  man  said, 
What  seekest  thou?  or,  Why  talkest  thou  with  her?" 
Though  they  did  not  understand  His  conduct,  they  did  not 
dare  to  question  it.  Though  to  them  it  seemed  improper, 
they  were  so  impressed  with  His  superior  character  and  judg- 
ment, that  they  refrained  from  inquiry.  Genuine  reverence 
will  always  limit  inquiry ;  it  will  not  allow  the  intellect  to 
interrogate  the  Almighty,  and  to  pry  into  the  decrees  of 
hoaTen.  The  intellect  reposes  on  a  well-grounded  assurance  of 
His  unerring  wisdom,  inviolable  rectitude,  and  unbounded 
love.  Reverence  implies  some  appreciation  of  the  infinite 
disparity  between  the  thoughts  and  ways  of  Grod  and  those  of 
man,  and  therefore  it  becomes  rather  a  humble  listener 
than  a  busy  critic. 

Another  thing  worthy  of  note  here  is 

in.  CHEisnAiOTT  WORKENQ  IN  LiPE.  This  is  seen  in  the 
conduct  of  the  woman.  The  conversation  which  Christ  had 
with  her 'broke  the  cerements  of  her  soul,  touched  her  into 
new  life,  set  her  on  new  trains  of  thought,  and  unsealed 
within  her  new  fountains  of  emotion. 

Mark  how  the  new  faith  worked  within  her.  (1.)  Emotion- 
0%.  **Tho  woman  then  left  her  water-pot,  and  went  her 
way  into  the  city."  All  worldly  concerns,  for  a  time,  seemed 
buried  imder  the  rising  waves  of  newly-evoked  sentiments 
and  thoughts.  The  more  divine  feeling  we  have  within  us, 
the  less  we  care  for  worldly  things.  (2.)  Proselythighj,  "Went 
her  way  into  the  city,  and  saith  to  the  men.  Come,  see  a  man," 
&c.  A  strong  desire  to  bring  others  under  the  new  influences 
which  she  now  experienced  grew  up  within  her,  and  urged 
her  forth  as  a  messenger  of  mercy — a  blessed  missionary. 
(5.)  Reli^owdy,  She  felt  that  He  who  spoke  to  her  was 
divine.  "Come,  see  a  man,  which  told  me  all  things  that 
ever  I  did :  is  not  this  the  Christ  ?  "  She  does  not  ask  the 
question  because  she  has  any  doubts,  she  knows  that  He  is, 
fbr  He  has  sounded  the  depths  of  her  histoiy.  He  had  told 
her  all  things  that  ever  she  did.  (4.)  Influentially.  "Then 
they  went  out  of  the  city,  and  came  imto  him."  As  she 
q^ke  to  her  townsmen  and  townswomen  her  words  and  looks 
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were  electric.  Real  earnestness  wields  a  magic  wand.  A 
poor  woman  moving  a  city  is  indeed  a  grand  sight. 

Another  thing  worthy  of  note  here  is 

rV.  Man  feasting  on  the  Invisible.  *'I  have  meat  to 
oat  that  ye  know  not  of,"  &c.  There  are  two  facts  which 
arrest  our  attention  in  reading  this  passage :  one  is  an  ordi- 
nary physical  fact  in  human  nature,  and  the  other  is  a  rare 
moral  fact  in  human  nature.  The  common  natural  fact  is  the 
influence  of  emotions  on  the  physical  appetite.  It  would 
seem  that  Christ  had  been  for  some  time  without  food ;  His 
disciples  were  anxious  on  this  account,  and  **  prayed  Him, 
saying,  Master,  eat."  His  reply  was,  **I  have  meat  to  eat 
that  ye 'know  not  of."  And  afterwards  He  explains  Him- 
self and  says,  **  My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent 
me."  His  mind  was  obviously  so  thoroughly  charged  and 
engrossed  with  feelings  of  devout  joy  in  relation  to  the  will 
of  God,  and  the  progress  of  His  truth  in  the  world,  that  the 
natural  craving  for  food  was  for  the  time  not  experienced.  It 
is  even  so.  Such  is  the  close  connection  between  soul  and 
body,  that  strong  emotions,  either  of  a  painful  or  pleasurable 
character,  will  overcome  for  a  time  our  animal  appetites.  I 
believe  that  physical  disease  and  death,  as  well  as  physical 
health  and  life,  are  often  in  emotions.  In  this  incident,  there- 
fore, our  Saviour  showed  that  He  was  very  man,  **  made  in 
all  points  like  imto  us,  3'et  without  sin."  The  other  fact 
which  you  have  here  is  the  rare  moral  fact  in  human  nature. 
This  is  found  in  the  cause  of  these  powerful  emotions.  What 
fired  and  filled  the  heart  of  the  holy  Jesus  with  these  all- 
absorbing  affections?  The  consciousness  of  acting  in  har- 
mony with  the  Divine  will,  the  manifestation  of  a  new  life  in 
the  Samaritan  mind,  the  indication  which  He  saw  in  the 
multitude  around  Him  of  a  rich  and  speedy  harvest  growing 
out  of  the  principles  which  He  had  inciilcated.  Now  this  is 
a  rare  moral  fact  in  human  nature.  It  is  common  enough  to 
see  men's  emotions  overcoming  for  a  time  their  physical  ap- 
petites ;  but  it  is  rare  to  see  these  emotions  rising  from  such 
Divine  considerations.  The  fires  that  kindle  strong  emotions 
in  the  world  generally,  are  not  spiritual  and  benevolent,  but 
gross  and  selfish. 
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Subject. —Burled  alive. 

"  I  am  foi'gotten  as  a  dead  man  out  of  mind." — Psalm  xxxi.  12. 

"  To  be  cumally  minded  is  death.*' — Romans  viii.  6. 

**  AVe  are  bmieil  with  him  by  baptism  unto  death." — Romans  vi.  4. 

fHE  title  of  our  subject, — Buried  Alive, — would  j)erhaps 
suggest  to  some  of  our  hearers  at  once  a  terrible  physical 
calajnity,  such  as  the  closing  of  a  coalpit  upon  scores 
of  toiling  miners;  or  perhaps  the  imhappy  circumstance, 
which  sometimes  occurs,  of  a  person  shut  up  in  the  coffin  ere  life 
was  extinct,  and  being  buried  prematurely.  Such  an  interment 
is  indeed  a  calamity — a  calamity  which  strikes  a  wide-82)read 
horror  and  distress.  But  there  are  other  senses  in  wliich 
men  are  buried  alive ;  and  these  are  suggested  by  the  passages 
I  have  read.  Man  may  be  said  to  be  buried  alive  in  an 
nnfortimate,  a  criminal,  and  a  virtuous  sense. 

L  In  an  unfortunate  sense.  First:  Men  are  often 
buried  alive  for  the  want  of  opportunities  of  mental  development. 
How  frequently  we  hear  men  say  in  certain  spheres  and 
conditions  of  life,  that  they  are  buried  alive !  There  is  an 
amount  of  mentfd  life  in  aU  men,  whatever  the  colour  of 
their  skin,  or  the  2)hysical  and  social  conditions  of  their 
existence.  But  the  development  of  that  life  requires  certain 
external  conditions— certain  favourable  opportimities.  The 
himian  mind  is  something  like  seed  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  The  grain  contains  life  and  xmbounded 
possibilities  of  increase,  but  unless  it  finds  suitable  soil, 
shower,  and  sunbeam,  the  vital  principle  is  buried  alive, 
buried  in  the  shell.  Amidst  the  thousands  of  our  miners 
who  are  working  imderground,  and  half-starved  labourers 
toiling  on  our  farms,  there  are  multitudes  possessing  brilliant 
natural  capacities:  there  are  mute  Miltons  and  sleeping 
Shakespeares,  but  they  are  buried  for  the  lack  of  opportunity. 
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Acorns  in  a  chest  have  in  them  the  strength  and  grandeur  of 
forests,  the  timber  for  building  cities  and  constructing  fleets. 
Albeit,  they  will  rot  unless  they  are  taken  from  the  chest  and 
placed  in  external  circumstances  favourable  to  their  ger- 
mination and  growth.  It  is  so  with  millions  of  men  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  The  wonderful  powers  of  mind  witli  which 
Heaven  has  endowed  them,  are  buried  with  the  weight  of 
unfavourable  circumstances.  Sometimes,  indeed,  but  the  cases 
are  rare,  we  find  men  through  the  force  of  native  genius 
breeiking  into  life  through  the  most  imfavourable  circum- 
stances ;  and  they  seem  to  startle  us  as  if  the  acorn  by  its 
own  vitality  leaped  from  the  chest  into  the  soil  and  sxmsliine. 
But  the  millions  remain  in  the  mental  grave  of  thoughtless- 
ness and  ignorance.  They  are  '' forgotten  as  dead  men  out 
of  mind."  I  rejoice  that  Englishmen  at  last  are  beginning 
to  realise  the  fearful  magnitude  of  this  calamity ;  the  loss 
which  it  involves  to  conmiercial  advancement,  literary 
wealth,  and  moral  influence,  and  that  they  have  determined 
that  every  child  bom  in  their  dominion,  however  wretched 
its  indigence,  shall  have  the  means  of  stimulating  life  and 
growth. 

Secondly  :  Men  are  often  buried  alive  through  the  infirmities 
of  age.  There  are  thousands  of  men  to-day  living,  who  are 
nevertheless  buried  to  the  world.  Some  of  them  tliirty  and  forty 
years  ago  played  prominent  parts  in  the  drama  of  public  life ; 
they  si>oke  in  our  senate,  they  wrote  in  our  journals,  they 
fought  in  our  battles,  they  j^reached  in  our  pulpits ;  but  where 
are  they  to-day  ?  They  are  still  living  on  the  earth.  We  are 
constantly  reading  of  the  death  of  an  old  Waterloo  hero,  or 
Trafalgar  veteran,  or  distinguished  theatrical,  or  prominent 
statesman,  or  great  scholar,  who  have  not  been  heard  of  for 
many,  many  years.  They  have  been  buried  by  the  infirmities 
of  age.  Their  eyes  have  refused  to  give  them  the  light  of  the 
world,  their  ears  the  voices  of  living  men,  and  their  limbs  to 
bear  them  from  their  lonely  chambers.  They  are  **  forgotten 
as  dead  men  out  of  mind."  This  is  a  sad  entombment ;  an. 
entombment  that  awaits  us  all  if  we  live  long  enough. 

Thirdly :  Men  are  often  buried  alive  thiough  the  eiwff  «f 
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iheir  contemporaries.  This,  perhaps,  David  meant  when  he 
uttered  the  words,  **  I  am  forgotten  as  a  dead  man  out  of 
mind."  As  a  man  that  is  dead  is  soon  forgotten,  so  am  I ;  the 
<^uinny  of  my  enemies  keeps  me  in  obscurity,  and  buries  my  re- 
putation. Malice  has  bespread  a  thick  cloud  over  a  name  which 
once  shone  brightly.  Malice  always  wishes  to  murder,  and  to 
bury.  Let  a  man  be  hated  by  his  party  and  his  sect,  and  they  will 
soon  bury  his  reputation  by  a  conunon  though  an  unconscious 
«K)nsent ;  they  will  so  ignore  his  existence,  and  so  avoid  the 
mention  of  his  name  as  to  entomb  him  from  jjublic  view. 
Many  a  noble  man  in  Church  and  State,  who  is  too  ti'uthful  to 
temporise,  too  independent  to  cringe,  is  kept  in  tlie  back- 
ground by  envy.  No  invitation  shall  be  given  to  him  to  take 
a  prominent  x)art  in  the  movements  of  his  party,  no  mention 
shall  be  made  of  his  doings  in  the  organs  of  their  clique. 
They  wish  him  to  be  forgotten ;  their  great  endeavour  is  to 
carpenter  a  coflin,  weave  a  shroud,  dig  a  grave  for  his  repu- 
tation, and  bury  him  out  of  their  sight.  Thus  the  greatest 
men  of  all  ages  have  been  treated  by  their  contemporaries. 
They  are  **  forgotten  as  a  dead  man  out  of  mind." 

Men  may  be  said  to  be  buried  alive — 

II.  In  a  CKiMiNAL  sense.  **To  be  carnally  minded  is 
death."  In  the  case  of  aU  imrenewed  men,  the  moral  soul, 
the  conscience  with  all  its  Divine  instincts  and  sympathies,  is 
buried  in  the  flesh.  The  Heavenly  Teacher  said,  that  which 
is  **  bom  of  the  flesh  w  flesh,"  and  **  that  which  is  bom  of 
the  spirit  i«  spirit,"  which  utterance  implies  that  the  man 
who  is  not  quickened  by  the  Divine  Spirit  is  merely  an 
animal.  He  lives  as  an  animal,  he  works  as  an  animal, 
lie  is  known  as  an  animal.  The  moral  soul  is  within  him, 
but  it  is  in  the  grave  of  gross  corporeity ;  it  is  not  only  not  on 
the  throne,  its  legitimate  post,  swaying  every  corporeal 
impulse,  but  is,  paralysed  and  buried.  It  is  buried  in  the 
aense  in  which  a  slave  is  buried  who  has  no  liberty  of  action. 
Hence  Paul  speaks  of  it  as  '^  carnally  sold  imder  sin."  He  is, 
in  all  his  experiences,  purposes,  and  pursuits,  ''  flesh."  Matter 
is  the  centre  of  his  being,  the  scene  of  his  constant  action,  the 
Jouiitain  of  his  pleasures,  the  sources  of  his  motives.    His 
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impulses  to  action  are  **  fleshly  lusts,"  his  mind  is  a  ^'  fleshly 
mind,"  his  wisdom  is  **  fleshly  wisdom."  He  may  possess 
mind  of  a  high  order,  and  educational  attainments  and 
embellishments  of  the  first  class ;  and  still,  in  the  Saviour's 
sense,  be  only  **  flesh."  He  may  be  a  merchant,  artist,  author ; 
but  the  inspiration  of  his  business,  the  glow  of  his  genius, 
the  tinge  and  form  of  his  thoughts,  will  be  flesh  rather  than 
spirit.  Nay,  he  may  be  a  religionist,  and  that  of  the  most 
orthodox  stamp  :  but  his  creed  and  devotions  will  *'be  after 
the  law  of  a  carnal  commandment."  More  than  half  the 
religion  of  Cliristendom  is  the  religion  of  flesh.  Its  inspiration 
is  flesldy  feeling,  its  forms  of  thought  are  fleshly,  its  rides  of 
life  are  fleshly,  its  Christ  is  **  known  only  after  the  flesh."  It 
judges  after  the  flesh,  walks  after  the  flesh,  wars  after  the 
flesh;  it  is  altogether  sensuous  and  gross.  Wherever  the 
body  reigns,  be  it  in  the  halls  of  science,  the  councils  of 
cabinets,  at  the  altars  of  devotion,  or  in  the  iiulpits 
of  Christianity,  the  man  is  *' flesh"  and  not  *' spirit."  He 
lives  in  the  realm  where  nothing  but  forms  are  valued  or 
seen: '-the  sensuous  realm  bounded  above,  beneath,  and 
around  by  matter.  His  atmosjihere  is  animal  feeling — an 
atmosphere  too  hazj^  and  thick  to  transmit  the  effulgent  rays 
of  the  sx)iritual  universe.  Hk  is  FLEsn.  His  intellect  is  but 
animal  cunning  of  a  liigh  order,  his  heart  is  but  the  seat  of 
animal  passions.  Where  in  all  his  actions  is  the  moral  man 
radiating  with  the  image  of  the  Divine  ? 

Men  may  be  said  to  be  buried  alive — 

in.  In  a  VIRTUOUS  sense.  *'  We  are  buried  with  him  by 
baptism  unto  death."  Not  the  baptism  of  water,  of  course, 
but  the  baptism  of  that  holy  fire  that  bums  up  all  corrupt 
carnalities.  What  is  buried  here  ?  Not  the  mental  faculties,  for 
these  are  quickened  into  action ;  not  the  conscience — no,  this  is 
brought  out  of  its  grave  and  put  upon  the  throne.  But  the 
old  man  with  its  corruptions  and  lusts.  **  I  am  crucified  with 
Christ,"  says  Paul.  **  I,"  who  or  what  ?  Manifestly  not  the 
moral  **I,"  but  the  carnal,  depraved  nature.  Our  "old 
man"  is  crucified  with  him;  i.e.,  oiir  first  character  with 
its  imholy  lusts,  wrong  purposes,  and  evil  habits.    This  is 
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destroyed  and  buried,  buried  as  CJhrist's  body  was  buried. 
"Whilst  this  carnal  "I"  is  buried,  the  moral  *'  I "  is  quickened 
and  raised.  **  Nevertheless  I  live,  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth 
in  mo." 

Now,  this  is  a  virtuous  burning  alive.  It  means  being 
dead  indeed  unto  sin,  and  alive  unto  righteousness.  The 
death  and  burial  of  the  carnal  self  are  essential  to  the  life  and 
resurrection  of  the  spiritual.  As  you  must  bury  the  seed  in 
the  earth  before  you  can  have  the  living  plant,  so  you  must 
bury  the  carnal  nature  before  you  have  spiritual  life.  "WTien 
this  burial  takes  place  the  moral  soul  breaks  through  the 
cerements  of  death,  comes  out  as  a  student  of  the  universe, 
as  the  monarch  of  the  body,  and  as  a  worshipper  of  the 
Infinite.  Would  to  God  there  were  more  men  buried  alive  in 
this  sense !  Buried  with  Christ,  self-oblivious,  lost  in  the 
great  cause  of  imiversal  benevolence. 

CoNCLUsiox. — In  which  of  these  senses  are  you  buried 
alive  ?  Is  it  in  the  unfortunate  sense  ?  Some  of  you,  perhaps, 
feel  that  your  facidties  are  buried  for  the  want  of  opportuni- 
ties for  their  development ;  that  could  you  come  out  from  the 
prison  of  the  clerk's  desk,  or  from  the  low  drudgeiy  of 
manual  labour,  you  could  do  somethtng  better  with  your 
lK)wer8  than  you  can  possibly  do  in  your  present  position. 
I  respect  this  feeling,  it  is  the  feeling  of  true  manhood; 
cherish  it,  and  invoke  Providence  to  aid  you  to  bound  into 
another  orbit.  Some  of  you,  perhaps,  feel  that  you  are  being 
buried  with  the  infirmities  of  age ;  you  cannot  do  what  you 
once  did  and  what  you  devoutly  wish  to  do.  Well,  the  Great 
Master  accepts  the  will  for  the  deed.  He  estimates  the  value 
of  the  service  by  the  motive,  not  the  effort.  Those  infirmities 
will  soon  be  over.  **  This  mortal  must  put  on  immortality.' 
Some,  perhaps,' feel  they  are  buried  by  the  envy  of  their 
circle.  They  are  kept  in  the  background  and  shadowed  in 
obscurity  when  they  would  be  out  in  labour.  This  is  the  fate 
of  greater  men  than  you.  David,  by  this  malignant  feeling, 
was  once  **  forgotten  as  a  dead  man  out  mind ;  '*  Christ  **  trod 
the  wine-press  alone." 

Some  of  you,  perhaps,   are  buried  in  the  criminal  sense. 
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You  are  dead  in  the  grave  of  depravity — a  terrible  condition 
this !  The  thunders  of  the  law  are  rolling  over  you,  and  you 
hear  them  not ;  the  voices  of  mercy  in  every  variety  of  note 
load  the  air,  but  you  are  deaf  to  all.  Woidd  that  some  sound 
from  the  heavens  above,  or  from  the  earth  beneath,  would 
startle  you  into  action !  All  I  can  say  is,  4rise  from  the  dead, 
and  Christ  shall  give  you  life. 

Some  of  you,  I  believe,  are  dead  in  the  virtuous  sense — dead 
to  sin.  You  can  enter  in  some  degree  into  the  words  of  Paul 
when  ho  said,  **  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory  save  in  the 
cross  of  Christ,  by  whom  the  world  is  crucified  imto  me  and  I 
imto  the  world."  **  I  am  crucified  with  Christ,  nevertheless 
I  live :  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me :  and  the  life  which 
I  now  live  in  the  flesh  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  GKkL" 
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No.  vm. 

Subjeot.— A  Drama  of  Exile. 

''Do  thou,  son  of  man,  prepare  thee  stuff  for  removing  (make  thee  an 
exile's  implement)  &c.  &c." — Ezekiel  xii.  3 — 7. 

fS)  ECAUSE  of  the  imbelief  of  the  people  in  the  prophet's 
warning,  he  has  once  more,  not  only  to  utter  words 
vigorously  descriptive  of  the  'impending  doom,  but  by 
symbolic  action  to  illustrate  that  doom.  He  not  only  composes 
the  tragedy,  but  is  the  actor  in  the  strangely  dramatic  pro- 
phecy. For  he  not  merely  predicts,  in  so  many  sentences, 
that  one  form  of  the  approaching  retribution  will  be  exile 
of  the  prince  and  the  peoj^le  from  the  sacred  city,  but  by 
getting  together  his  scrip,  coat,  shoes,  staff,  girdle,  and 
necessary  food,  and  digging  a  hole  through  the  wall,  and 
stealing  himself  away  at  night,  he  has  to  personify  an  exile, 
and  so  show  to  the  eye,  as  well  as  the  ear  of  the  people,  what 
exileship  means.  He  has  to  act  what  passes  before  him  as  a 
vision,  that  the  enacted  vision  may  impress  Israel.    Notice— 
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I.  The  Vision  in  its  Historical  Fulfilment.  All  that 
Ezekiel  himself,  already  an  exile  by  Chebar,  tells  his  fellow- 
♦fjdles  there,  and  probably  lets  the  popidation  in  distant 
Jerusalem  also  know,  about  tlie  Chaldean  capti\ity  of  those 
who  were  still  remaining  in  the  Holy  City,  was  literally 
fulfilled,  when,  as  Dean  Stanley  strikingly  writes,  **  After 
ii  midnight  in  July,  still  kei)t  as  a  fast  by  the  Jews,  before 
the  sun  had  risen,  the  king  Zedekiah,  with  his  wives  and 
children  and  the  royal  guard,  escaped,  not  by  any  of  the 
regular  gates,  but  by  a  passage  broken  through  a  narrow 
alley  confined  between  two  walls,  at  the  south-eastern  comer 
of  the  city,  which  the  Chaldean  army  hod  not  been  comjiletely 
4ible  to  invest.  They  passed  out  with  their  heads  muffled, 
either  for  disguise  or  to  express  their  sense  of  the  greatness 
of  the  calamity,  and  bearing  on  their  shoulders  such  articles 
of  value  as  they  hoped  to  save.  The  king  was  captured,  and 
according  to  the  barbarous  usage  of  the  East,  his  eyes  were 
put  out  and  he  consigned  to  penal  labour  as  a  slave  in  a 
mill." 

II.  The  vision  in  its  practical  lessons  for  the  present. 
This  calamity  of  exile  was  a  penalty  for  Israel's  sin.  And 
Iierein  we  are  at  once  reminded — 

1.  The  consequence  of  sin  is  moral  exile.  All  evil,  not  only  in 
act,  but  in  thought  and  in  wish,  involves  in  greater  or  less 
degree  a  going  away  from  the  Holy — is  a  self-exileship,  not 
perhaps,  as  in  the  vision,  from  a  holy  place,  but  from  the 
Holy  Qod.  The  angels  by  sin  became  exiles  from  heaven ; 
Adam  and  Eve  by  sin  became  exiles  from  Eden,  for  as  they 
shrink  away  from  the  flaming  sword  that  guards  the  garden, 
while  nature  wails  and  man  weeps,  it  seemed  as  though — 

**  Earth  had  exiles  as  hopeless  as  when 
A  Heaven's  empire  was  lost" 

Demas  became  an  exile  from  the  church,  for  with  a  pathos 
that  tells  of  tears  the  apostle  writes,  ^*  Demas  hath  forsaken 
us,  having  love4  the  present  world."  Thus  was  he  like  the 
very  rich  young  man,  who  went  away  from  the  Christ  who 
claimed  sacrifice— exiled  himself  very  sorrowfully  but  very 
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surely — *^liim  who  made  tlie  great  refusal,"  Dante  calls  him 
as  he '  saw  him  in  the  penal  world  of  shadows.  And  in  the 
great  crisis  of  all,  the  last  day,  it  is  predicted  there  will  be 
exiles  still — '*  these  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punish- 
ment." The  Saviour  indicates,  in  the  experience  of  the 
prodigal  son,  that  exile  is  the  essence  *  of  sin ;  it  leads  man 
from  the  Father  God  ^*  into  a  far  country." 

2.  This  maral  exile  is  awfully  sad.  (o)  This  exile  is  burden- 
some.  The  man  goes  with  the  baggage  of  an  emigrant.  He 
carries  as  much  as  he  can.  And  he  who  goes  away  from  God 
into  any  sin  goes  burdened.  Responsibility,  an  accusing 
conscience,  a  growing  fear ;  these,  as  with  Cain,  load  guilty 
souls.  (iS)  The  exile  was  severed  from  social  ties.  With  what 
solitariness  of  soul,  as  though  ho  were  utterly  alone  and  in 
the  dark,  does  each  man  have  to  say,  **/have  sinned"? 
(7)  The  exile  went  out  into  wild  uncertainties.  Whither  he 
should  hurry  when  once  beyond  the  city  walls  ho  could  not 
tell.  And  into  what  imexplored  regions  of  wrong-doing,  or 
what  abysses  of  consequent  remorse  a  sinner  may  wander, 
who  can  tell?  The  only  infallible  revelation  warns  such  a 
man  of  a  **  bottomless  pit."  Beyond  fathoming  are  the  deeps 
ofheU. 

3.  TJtis  moral  exile  is  stealthy.  Not  through  a  gate,  but 
by  a  hole  dug  through  the  wall ;  not  at  noon,  but  at  night,  the 
exile  gets  away  from  the  holy  city.  So  with  the  beginnings 
of  all  sin.  The  excuses,  the  concealments,  the  artifices  of  the 
selfish,  the  imjiure,  the  mean,  breathe  the  stealthy  spirit  of 
the  father  of  lies.  Evil  chooses  the  dark  first,  and  then  gets 
blinded. 

4.  This  moral  exih  is  shameful.  The  exile,  ashamed  to  look 
on  the  groimd,  is  a  true  t}-pe  of  those  who,  first  with  blush  of 
shame,  and  whitened  lip,  and  trembling  voice,  or  hand,  do 
wrong ;  and  who  at  last  **  will  wake  to  shame  and  everlasting 
contempt."  Thank  God,  for  such  exiles  the  message  is,  "Th<» 
Son  of  Man  is  come  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost." 

Bristol,  Uruajh  E.  Thomas. 
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WEEK-NIGHT  SKETCHES  ON  THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF 
SAMUEL. 

No.  rx. 

Saloeot.— An  Inqnisltlve  Man  and  how  to  treat  him. 
**  And  Saul*s  uncle  said  unto  hiin  and  to  his  servant,  Whither  went  ye  ? 
And  he  said,  To  seek  the  asses  :  and  when  we  saw  that  they  were  nowhere, 
we  came  to  Samuel.  And  Saul's  uncle  said,  Tell  me,  I  pray  thee,  what 
Samuel  said  unto  you.  And  Saul  said  unto  his  imcle.  He  told  us  plainly 
that  the  asses  were  found.  But  of  the  matter  of  the  kingdom  whereof 
Samuel  sjxake,  he  told  him  not." — Chap.  x.  14—16. 

^AUL  has  now  reached  his  home,  and  is  determined  to 
conceal  the  history  of  the  past  few  days  from  the 
knowledge  of  others.  If  the  Prophet's  communications 
were  to  become  generally  known,  they  would  render  Saul's 
position  most  uncomfortable.  Many  would  discredit  them; 
some  woidd  envy  his  promotion ;  while  others  might  devise 
measures  to  take  his  life,  or  prevent  the  realisation  of  his 
hope.  The  first  man  to  test  the  resolution  of  Saul  was  his 
unde ;  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  from  him  a  full  account  of 
his  recent  visit  to  Samuel,  but  in  vain. 

I.  This  hak's  inquisitiveness.  Human  nature  is  naturally 
inquisitive ;  it  tries  to  open  the  secrets  of  the  earth ;  to  imfold 
the  mystery  of  the  heavens;  but  especially  does  its  eye 
delight  to  rest  upon  the  transactions  of  personal  life.  Human 
biography  is  so  interesting,  that,  touched  by  its  spell,  men 
instinctively  stand  to  inquire. 

1.  The  Interrogator,  **  Saul's  uncle."  People  frequently' 
presume  upon  their  relationship  to  ask  any  questions  they 
think  proper.  They  imagine  that  we  have  no  right  to  conceal 
anything  from  them ;  and  that  if  we  do,  it  either  betrays  a 
cold  retentiveness  in  ub,  or  a  lack  of  confidence  in  them. 
And  their  kinship  is  made  a  plea  for  unwelcome  intrusions, 
or  impudent  interferences,  totally  incompatible  with  manly 
etiquette.  Does  it  not  appear  strange  that  we  should  be  more 
unconrteous  to  our  relations  than  to  those  by  whom  we  are 
casually  ironoimded  ?  Ought  not  the  sanctity  of  friendship 
to  inBpire  a  respect  which  even  acquaintance  cannot  conmiand  ? 
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2.  Tlie  inquiries  made,  **  Aiid  Saul's  uncle  said  unto  liim  and 
to  his  servant,  "Whither  went  ye?"  (ver.  14).  Had  not 
Saul's  father  commissioned  him  to  seek  the  asses,  therefore 
what  right  had  tliis  uncle  to  interfere  in  the  matter,  especially 
-as  the  journey  had  terminated  successfully  ?  Some  relatives 
^re  always  inquiring  into  the  arrangements  of  other  families. 
We  can  hardly  move  out  of 'our  doors  but  some  one  must  ask, 
either  us  or  our  neighbours,  whither  we  went.  Then,  when 
Saul  had  told  his  uncle  the  object  of  the  journey,  and  of  his 
casual  meeting  with  Samuel,  the  imcle,  no  doubt  thinking 
that  something  more  had  occurred  than  was  naiTated,  still 
<x)ntinues  his  questions.  **  Tell  me,  I  jiray  thee,  what  Samuel 
said  unto  you."  Saul's  uncle  remembered  the  critical  state  of 
the  nation ;  how  that  its  king  was  about  to  be  chosen,  and 
thinking  that  Samuel  had  commimicated  some  information 
respecting  the  new  selection,  secretly  hoping  that  ho  himself 
was  the  destined  monarch,  ho  persisted  in  has  inquiries. 

3.  TJic  sources  of  his  expected  information.  **  And  Said's  uncle 
said  unto  him  and  to  his  servant "  (ver.  14).  The  uncle  no 
doubt  thought  that  if  he  could  not  obtain  the  required 
information  from  Saul,  that  he  would  have  little  difficulty  in 
getting  it  from  the  servant.  Servants  are  not  always  the  most 
trustworthy  persons,  and  especially  with  news  at  all  exciting, 
or  of  family  interest.  They  are  generally  the  first  to  run 
with  the  story  to  some  neighbouring  servant,  and  then 
concealment  is  at  an  end.  But  Saul's  servant  appears  to  have 
been  an  exception  to  this  rule :  either  he  did  not  know  the 
nature  of  Samuel's  communications,  or  else  he  had  the 
discretion  to  keep  them  to  himself.  How  valuable  would 
^uch  a  servant  be  in  these  days ! 

n.  The  icANiTEB  IN  WHICH  IT  WAS  TBBATED.  Some  meu 
liave  not  sufficient  jwwer  of  character  to  contend  with 
inquisitive  people;  and  the  artful  inquirer,  without  raising 
the  sliglitest  suspicion,  gains  all  the  information  required. 
It  requires  some  little  art  to  deal  successfully  with  such  folk ; 
^md  of  this  Saul  was  happily  possessed. 

1.  8auVs  reply  was  truthful.  '*He  told  us  plainly  that  the 
asses  were  found "   (ver.  16).      We  can  never  be  justified 
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ill  telling  lies,  not  even  to  silence  inquisitive  men.  Saul 
recognised  this  fact ;  and  while  speaking  the  truth,  -withheld 
part  of  the  tidings. 

2.  SauVs  reply  was  discreet,  **But  of  the  matter  of  the 
kingdom  whereof  Samuel  spake,  he  told  him  not."  Had 
Saul  told  his  uncle  the  whole  facts  of  the  case,  his  imcle 
might  have  taken  steps  to  have  thwarted  the  anticipation  of 
Saul,  and  to  have  ingratiated  himself  into  public  favour,  that 
he  might  be  chosen  king.     Saul's  reply  prevented  this. 

8.  SauTs  reply  was  modest.  K  such  promotion  had  come  to 
most  young  men,  they  would  have  hurried  to  their  friends, 
and  in  a  fit  of  excitement  have  communicated  the  whole 
stoiy.  But  not  so  with  Saul,  he  kept  it  in  his  own  heart  until 
Gfod  shoidd  read  it  to  an  assembkni  nation. 

4.  SauPs  reply  was  short.  He  did  not  betray  himself  by  a 
multitude  of  words ;  he  did  not  by  some  unthinking  sentence 
excite  the  suspicion  of  his  uncle ;  but  briefly  told  him  about 
the  asses.     Here  Saul  displayed  his  common  sense. 

Lessons : — 

(1.)  Never  tell  people  all  they  wish  to  know. 

(2.)  J)o  not  abuse  the  sanctity  of  family  relationships  by  petty 
intrusions, 

(3.)  That  discretion  is  the  only  safety  of  a  promoted  life. 

Joseph  S.  Exell. 

Peterbarouyh. 


Depredations  of  Time.— "Time  is  the  most  subtle,  yet  the  most 
insatiable  of  depredators,  and  by  appearing  to  take  nothing  is  permitted 
to  take  all,  nor  can  it  be  satisfied  until  it  has  stolen  the  world  from  us  and 
us  from  the  world.  It  constantly  flies,  yet  overcomes  all  things  by  flight : 
and  although  it  is  the  present  ally,  it  will  be  the  future  conqueror  of 
death.  Time,  the  cradle  of  hope  but  the  grave  of  ambition,  is  the  stem 
ooigeetor  of  fools,  but  the  salutary  counsellor  of  the  l;^'ise,  bringing  all 
they  dread  to  the  one,  and  all  they  desire  to  the  other  ;  but,  like  Cassaii- 
dn,  it  warns  us  with  a  voice  that  even  the  sagest  discredit  too  long,  and 
the  silHeat  believe  too  late.  Wisdom  walks  before  it,  opportunity  "with  it, 
and  repentance  behind  it :  he  that  has  made  it  his  *  friend  Will  have  little 
to  fear  ftom  Ids  enemies,  will  have  little  to  hope  from  his  friends.'  '* 
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CONTAINING 

PEN  POKTRAITS  Of  EEPRESENTATIVE  PEEACHERS. 


"WITHOUT  A  PARABLE  SPAKE  HE  NOT  UNTO  THEM." 


Complaints  against  the  modern  pulpits  are  rife  alike  in  social  circles  and  literaiy 
productions.  Whilst  many  of  them  are  characterised  by  flippant  ignorance  and 
sceptical  rancour,  others  are  marked  both  by  good  Judgment  and  holy  feeling.  The 
purpose  of  these  Sketches  is  the  improvement  of  the  pulpit.  Nothing  would  the 
writer  deprecate  more  than  to  wound  the  heart  or  get  the  finger  of  ridicule  pointed 
at  any  honest-hearted  preacher  of  Christ :  hence  he  has  clad  his  characters  and 
circumstances  with  a  fictitious  vesture— like  the  Great  Teacher,  he  has  spoken  in 
parables.  We  shall  examine  representative  preachers  of  the  four  great  prevailing 
schools— the  Sensational,  including  (1)  the  tragic ;  (2)  the  comic ;  (3)  the  rhapsodic. 
The  Intellectual,  including  (l)  the  technical ;  (2)  the  grand  ;  (3)  the  philosophic. 
The  Spiritual,  including  (1)  the  mystical ;  (2)  the  intuiUonal ;  and  the  Miscella- 
neous, Including  a  great  variety. 

xvn. 

EEV.    W.    EUNABOUT,    M.A. 

(Conthiiied  from  vol.  vi,  page  292.) 

tT  is  some  years  since  we  heard  the  Eev.  Mr.  Runabout  in 
a  country  town  about  200  miles  from  London.  He  was 
accustomed  (and  still  is)  frequently  to  leave  his  London 
charge  and  visit  the  provinces  to  preach  anniversary  and 
other  sermons.  Indeed  he  was  never  at  rest :  he  was  one  of 
those  thin,  tall,  small-headed  men  that  have  no  repose  in 
their  nature,  and  who  have  generally  a  marvellous  itching  for 
speech.  He  would  hail  every  opportunity  that  would  afford 
mm  scope  for  the  rattle  of  lus  lingual  organ.  It  was  on  a 
beautiful  autumnal  Sunday  morning,  and  we  had  to  walk  a 
mile  or  two  through  shady  lanes  and  waving  cornfields. 
Our  companion  was  a  remarkable  young  man,  a  man  of  high 
genius,  extensive  culture,  and  rare  moral  worth.  As  we 
shall  have  to  give  his  criticism  upon  the  sermon,  a  brief 
sketch  of  him  may  not  be  unacceptable.  He  was  the  son  of 
wealthy  parents :  his  father,  a  man  of  enormous  brain,  and  his 
mother  a  woman  of  affluent  S3anpathies.  He  combined  in  fine 
proportions  the  robust  intellect  of  his  father,  and  the  rich 
emotionality  of  his  mother.  His  body  was  a  fit  resident  for 
such  a  soul.  His  highly-symmetric  frame  had  stretched 
beyond  the  ordinaiy  mould ;  his  ezpansiye  brow  and  his  large 
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"blue  eyes,  wliich  shot  out  the  blended  rays  of  a  liigh  intellect 
auid  noble  heart,  indicated  that  no  common  man  could  be  his 
teacher.  He  had  studied  at  Oxford,  travelled  much  on  the 
Continent,  and  read  most  of  our  best  authors,  both  ancient 
and  modem.  With  remarkable  facility  he  could  dive  into 
the  depths  of  abstract  speculation,  and  anon  tower  into  the 
bright  glowing  firmament  of  poetry.  His  sympathies  were 
broad  and  genial ;  he  looked  out  upon  nature  with  admira- 
tion, on  man  with  love,  and  up  to  the  Great  Father  with 
profound  reverence  and  devotion.  Although  he  loathed  the 
nomenclature  of  theology,  the  polemics  of  ecclesiastics,  and 
the  exclusiveness  of  the  sects,  he  received  the  Bible  as  the 
Word  of  Gk)d,  revered  and  appropriated  its  universal  truths, 
and  bowed  in  earnest  docility  to  the  divine  teachings  of  the 
Great  Son  of  Man.  Yet  his  father,  who  was  stiffly  Calvinian, 
and  his  father's  minister  and  friends,  because  he  could  not 
adopt  the  technical  tenets  of  their  creed,  mourned  over  him  as 
a  grievous  heretic.  Because  there  were  only  a  few  pulpits  in 
which  he  felt  any  interest,  and  they  at  a  great  distance  from 
his  home,  he  often  spent  his  Sundays  either  in  his  own  library 
or  out  in  the  great  temple  of  nature.  Indeed,  as  we  walked 
on  through  the  fields  to  the  church,  he  often  expressed  a  wish 
to  tarry  out  rather  than  enter  the  sanctuary.  Once  on  our 
way  he  broke  out  in  the  language  of  Festus  : — 

"  Come,  let  us  to  the  hills  !  where  none  but  God 
Can  overlook  us  ;  for  I  hate  to  breathe 
The  breath,  and  think  the  thoughts  of  other  men, 
In  close  and  crowded  cities,  where  the  sky 
Looks  like  an  angry  father  frowningly. 
I  love  the  hills,  and  I  love  loneliness  ;  • 

And  oh  !  1  love  the  woods,  those  natural  fanes 
Whose  very  air  is  holy  ;  and  we  breathe 
Of  God :  for  He  doth  come  in  special  place, 
And  while  we  worship  He  is  there  for  us." 

Still,  on  we  went  and  entered  the  church,  wliich  was  very 
crowded.  Mr.  Bunabout  took  for  his  text  part  of  the  four- 
teenth verse  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  Joshua,  "As  captain  of 
the  Lord's  host  am  I  now  come.'*  His  introduction  consisted 
in  a  florid  description  of  the  scenery  and  circumstances  of  the 
children  of  Israel.  They  had  traversed  the  labyrinthian 
wilderness,  and  forded  the  rolling  Jordan  ;  and  now  before 
them  towered  majestic  palm  groves,  waving  their  branches  in 
the  winds  of  heaven.  Before  their  vision  rose  the  city  of 
Jerieho  with  its  massive  and  impenetrable  fortresses.  Wliat  • 
did  Joahua  see  ?  Ah !  what  ?  "  He  lifted  up  his  eyes  and 
looked  and  behold,"  &c.,  &c. 
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His  divisions  wero — 

I.  Th^  Church  is  the  Lord's  host.  It  is  a  host  because  of  its 
teeming  numbers,  and  grand  unity.  Here  he  entered  into  a 
minute  description  of  an  army  marching  to  battle.  He 
extolled  the  soldiers  and  pronounced  Wellington  one  of  the 
greatest  men  that  England  ever  produced.  II.  Christ  is  the 
captain  of  the  host.  A  captain  which  they  themselves  had 
chosen,  a  captain  they  were  bound  to  follow,  a  captain  that 
furnished  them  with  all  the  necessary  ammunition,  a  captain 
that  leads  them  on  to  glorj-. 

This  was  the  substance  of  his  discourse.  All  the  thoughts 
were  common,  but  they  were  highly  decorated,  they  spangled 
with  gilt,  and  they  glared  with  gaud}'  colours.  Hjs  voice 
was  clear  as  the  clarion,  and  his  elocution  good.  But  there 
was  no  genuine  feeling,  no  grasp  of  any  great  truth,  no  close 
grappling  with  auy  conscience.  All  was  a  picture  drawn  to 
the  eye  of  the  congregation,  and  as  a  picture  very  showy,  but 
inartistic  and  dauby  i^dthal.  On  our  way  home  I  asked  my 
companion  to  tell  me  what  he  thought  of  the  discourse,  and 
thus  he  spoke  :  **  The  man  is  no  thmker,  otherwise  he  would 
not  have  spoken  of  Wellington  as  a  great  man.  A  person  may 
be  a  great  artist,  tactician,  orator,  butcher,  and  yet  a  small  man. 
Welmigton,  I  Uiink,  was  a  great  warrior,  but  a  little  man. 
A  great  man,  I  take  it,  is  a  man  so  inspired  and  permeated 
with  the  ideas  of  God  and  the  Christly  spirit  as  to  be  too 
magnanimous  for  vengeance  and  too  unselfish  to  seek  his 
own  ends.  He  is  the  greatest  man  who  cherishes  in  his 
heart  and  embodjies  in  his  life  most  of  the  spirit  of  Him  *  who 
conquered  when  He  fell.*  How  sad  it  is  when  those  who 
make  the  'attempt  to  teach  men  do  not  know  what  a  real  man 
is!  Nor  is  he  morally  earnest:  otherwise  he  would  not 
spend  such  time  upon  the  decorations  of  his  thoughts.  The 
idea  of  a  man  standing  up  in  the  presence  of  Gk)d  and  before 
a  whole  congregation  and  talking  of  the  *  sun  fringing  the 
clouds  with  golden  tassels,'  the  *  trees  bowing  reverentially 
before  the  breath  of  JEolus,'  and  the  *  moon  stooping  down 
and  softly  kissing  the  troubled  waters  into  rest.'  What  man 
of  any  moral  earnestness  could  tidk  such  stuff  ?  Indeed,  the 
preacher  reminded  me  of  a  piece  of  forensic  eloquence  which  I 
read  the  other  day  in  one  of  the  American  papers.  Before  a 
court  of  justice  in  PeiinEnrlvania  the  counsel  is  reported  to  have 
said,  *  Your  honour  sits'^nigh  up  on  the  adorable  seat  of  justice, 
like  the  Asiatic  rock  of  GKbraltar,  while  the  majestic  streams 
of  immutable  rectitude,  like  the  cadaverous  clouds  of  l^e 
deep  and  wide-spread  valley,  flow  meandering  at  your  lord- 
ship's feet.' "  Epiboopub. 
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"  Chuge  them  that  are  rich  in  this  world,  that  they  be  not  high-minded, 
nor  tnist  in  uncertain  richea,  but  in  the  living  God,  who  giveth  ns  richly 
all  things  to  enjoy  ;  that  they  do  good,  that  they  be  rich  in  good  works, 
ready  to  distribute,  willing  to  communicate  ;  laying  up  in  store  for  them- 
selves  a  good  foundation  against  the  time  to  come,  that  they  may  lay  hold 
on  efeemal  life.  O  Timothy,  keep  that  which  is  committed  to  thy  trust, 
avoiding  profSuie  and  vain  babblings,  and  oppositions  of  science  falsely  90 
called."—!  Timothy  vi  17—20. 

17.  Them  that  are  rich.  There  were  many  rich 
men  at  Ephesns.  This  appendix  of  the  epistle  is  of 
great  importance.  .THm^.  This  evil  trust,  strengthening 
their  grasp  upon  wealth,  checks  the  enjoyment  which  St.  Paul 
presently  mentions.  Uncertain  riches ,  lit.,  the  uncertainty  of 
riches.  Uncertainty,  We  ought  not  to  rely  on  riches,  because 
they  are  most  uncertain  for  the  time  to  come.  In  Godj  Greek 
M  rm^^A.  Thus  the  antithesis  to  the  words,  ''in  uncertain 
riches,"  is  more  strongly  marked.  Ihtst,  Leaning  upon  God 
is  strong.  Omit  rA  (dim,  the  living,  read  4p  r&  ec»,  in  God, 
Q^Bch.,  Alf.  Richly,  For  else  no  man  would  be  rich.  To 
n^.  Enjoyment  is  in  giving,  not  in  hoarding.  Idleness 
ought  neither  to  pertain  to  a  man,  nor  to  his  resources 
(James  ▼.  2,  8). 

Verse  18.  Bo  good.  To  be  rich  in  good  works  follows  this 
diligence:  iPYMv^  good,  and  koxIv,  good  or  honourable,  are 
not  the  same  in  meaning:  hrfoBhs  implies  blessedness 
(oomp.  Mark  x.  18) :  koxU  implies  beauty.  Ready  to  dis- 
trihute.  In  imparting  individually.  Willing  to  communicate. 
By  lending  and  contributing  to  the  common  lot  with  many. 
The  rich  are  generally  best  pleased  with  a  division  of  pro- 
ceedings, plans  and  property,  and  are  haughty  and  insolent. 

Verse  19.  Laying  vp  in  store  for  themsekes.  The  best 
inrestment  for  the  future.  The  antithesis  is,  willing  to 
comnnmicate.     Bo  Job  iv.  10,  ''Be  not  afraid  to  perform 
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works  of  charity,  for  thou  wilt  lay  up  for  thyself  a  good 
deposit  for  the  day  of  necessity."  Otherwise  the  rich  gather 
riches  not  for  themselves  but  for  others.  To  collect  by  giving 
is  a  pleasing  oxymoron  (union  of  contradictories).  The  pre- 
position iiTh  in  iixoeriaavplCopraSf  lajdng  up  in  store,  possesses 
great  force,  apart  from  a  distant  time.  A  good  foundation.  An 
elliptical  apposition,  laying  up  a  treasure  that  is  a  good 
foundation.  The  metaphor  is  cumulative,  as  in  Ps.  xxxvii.  6, 
and  is  explained  by  Gezer.  He  calls  works  of  beneficence  a 
a  good  foundation,  and  to  this  is  opposed  the  uncertainly  of 
riches.  ee/iiAwj,  foundation  on  which  we  depend,  as  on  a 
security.  Against  the  time  to  came.  The  antithesis  is,  in  this 
iporldf  ver.  17:  comp.  chap.  iv.  8.  May  lay  hold,  as  if 
escaping  from  shipwreck.  A  merchant,  having  been  saved 
from  shipwreck,  finds  his  property  sent  home  before  him.  A 
contest  is  mentioned  in  verse  12  :  the  expression  is  the  same 
but  the  figure  different.  (For  tdwiov,  eternal,  read  Zrrms,  really, 
Tisch.,  Alf.  Render  that  which  is  reaUy  life.  So  Bengel. 
Really :  comp.  8jfr»t,  indeed,  cli.  v.  3,  5,  16.  True  life  from 
the  living  Gk)d.) 

Verse  20.  0  Timothy.  He  addresses  him  familiarly  as  his 
son  (ch.  i.  18),  with  gravity  and  love.  The  conclusion, 
(verses  20,  21)  answers  to  the  beginning  of  the  epistle,  and 
must  be  explained  from  it.  That  which  is  committed  (i.  18). 
So  the  commandment,  verse  14  :  2  Tim.  i.  14.  The  antithesis 
is,  vain  hahhlings.  Profane  and  vain  hahhlinys.  Sept.,  to^t 
K^yokoyovyras,  those  that  mutter  (Is.  viii.  19).  Barbarous 
words  were  in  former  times  used  by  the  magi :  they  were 
said  to  be  possessed  of  a  magical  power,  though  in  reality 
they  had  none ;  indeed  they  wore  utterly  worthless.  Paul 
seems  to  have  had  this  circumstance  in  view,  as  he  has 
substituted  a  word  of  greater  significance ;  0»i^,  a  voice, 
indicates  vehemence:  comp.  2  Tit.  ii.  15,  16.  Moreover, 
yvuffis,  science,  suits  (Hebrew  word  for)  a  wizard,  which  the 
Greeks  have  certainly  translated  yyiimiy,  a  wizard,  in  the 
books  of  Samuel  and  Kings.  Thus  Paul  colls  false  teachers 
by  terms  which  signify  magi  and  magic,  to  sliow  how  he 
loathes  them :  comp.  y^nrnt  seducers  (2  Tim.  iii.  15).  Clement 
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of  Alexandria  adds  to  these  words  of  Paid ;  the  heretics  being 
reproved  by  this  word  ^p^t,  "  reject  the  epistles  to  Timothy." 
And  oppo$ttums.  A  false  knowledge  eagerly  embraced  yarious 
oppositions  taken  from  philosophy,  maintaining  that  there  are 
two  rival  gods,  one  good,  the  other  bad,  and  in  both 
wonderM  oppositions.  Paul  notices  these  oppontionSy  and 
at  the  same  time  ridicules  them  sharply  by  a  play  on  their 
words,  because  their  teachers  oppose  themselves  to  the  truth 
and  their  ^<ru%,  positions  (Ama^crfis,  oppositions).  Are 
opposed  to  the  foundations  already  laid.  See  the  kindred 
words,  hmZueriB^iihQvSf  oppose  themselves,  and  ec/A/\iof,  foun- 
dation (2  Tim.  ii.  25,  19).  On  the  other  hand,  Paul  him- 
self employs  the  wisest  oppositions  in  his  epistles,  par- 
ticularly in  those  to  Timothy  (1  Tim.  i.  7,  8 ;  iii.  16 ;  iv.  1,  6,  7  ; 
vi.  2,  3,  5,  6,  10,  11),  where  we  meet  with,  hit  thou.  Besides 
2  Tim.  ii.  15 — 23,  the  phrase  hut  thou  is  frequent  (ch.  x.  14, 
ix.  5).  Of  science  falMly  so  caUed.  Which  (ver.  21)  refers  to 
science  without  any  epithet.  The  Gnostics,  who  are  denoted 
by  a  change  of  the  abstract  for  the  concrete,  used  to  boast  of 
their  doctrine,  and  called  it  science ;  but  Paul  says  it  was 
falsely  so  called :  they  are  without  understandiug  (ch.  i.  7). 

C.  E.  T. 


^t  '^xm\tx%  iiiiger-|0st. 


Skxtchss  fkom  Genesis  (27). 

Joseph's  Fibst  Expebiekce 
OF  Life. 

IImm  are  the  generationB  of  Jacob. 
« oamb,  being  •erenteen  yean  old,  was 
f eedmg tliefu>ck with hla brethren ;  and 
thelad  waa  with  the  lona  of  Bilhah,  and 
with  the  aons  of  Zllpah,  hia  father's 
wlvea:  and  Joaeph  broiu^ht  unto  his 
fMherthatreril  report  "—Cliap.zxxTii.  2. 

In  this  verse  the  following 
things  are  worthy  of  notice : 

I.  This  young  man  was 
iaug^  to  work. 


Though  Joseph  was  the 
pet  child  of  his  father,  he  was 
not  kept  at  home  to  spend  his 
time  in  idleness,  but  was  sent, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  to 
feed  the  nock  with  his  breth- 
ren. Jacob  had  riffht  views 
of  work  ;  felt  it  to  be  no  de- 
g^radation  for  his  son  to  take 
to  the  occupation  of  a  shep- 
herd. Unfortunately  for  so- 
ciety in  the  present  day,  tlo\» 
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a  few    parents,  as    well    as 
others,  attach  a  cei'tain  stig- 
ma upon  manual  laboui',  and 
those  who  are   compelled  to 
work  for  their  daily  food  are 
firequently  despised  and  trea- 
ted with  contempt.  Heaven's 
law  is  that  all  should  work  in 
some   department  of  life   or 
other,    and    he    who    trans- 
gresses this  law  sins  against 
himself,  and  injures  society 
at  large.    Jacob  not  only  had 
right  views  of  labour  when 
sending  Joseph  to   feed  the 
flock,  but  had  the  welfare  of 
his  son  at  heart  as  well.  True 
he  could  have  willed  his  son 
a  large  nimiber  of  cattle  and 
servants,     but    their    value 
would  be   greatly  decreased 
did  not  Joseph  know  how  to 
look  after  the  flock  himself, 
and  thus  be  able  to  give  his 
orders  to    the    servants.     A 
man  must  look  after  his  own 
business  himself  if  he  wants 
to   succeed  in  life.     Parents 
may  leave  large  fortimes  to 
their     children;     these     can 
easily  be  disposed  of ;  but  if 
the  father  teaches  the  son  to 
work,  he  will  have  something 
to  fall  ba^k  upon.     Besides, 
the   real   happiness  of  man 
is   greatly    dependent    upon 
the  amoimt  of  work  he  is  able 
to  accomplish.     An  idle  life 
is    most     miserable    to    the 
individual  himself,  as  well  as 
a  hea\y  drag  on  the  wheels 
of  progress. 

II. '  He  was  placed  in  fa- 
vourable circumstances. 

He  was  not  sent  to  a  neigh- 
bouring farm  ajs  a  hireling, 


but  to  look  after  his  father's 
property;    this  would  natu- 
rally cause  him  to  enter  more 
thoroughly  into     the    work, 
and  take  a    deeper  interest 
in    the   events   of    the  day. 
Certain     inducements     h^d 
forth  to  yoimg  persons  have 
a    great    stimidating   effect; 
and  it  is   a   great  blessing 
that    bright    and    pleasant 
dreams  float  on  the  air  before 
us   when  we  start  in    life; 
what  would  become  of  the 
world  were  it  not  so  ?    It  is 
here  said  that  ^' the  lad  was 
with  the  sons  of  Bilhah,  and 
with  the  sons  of  Zilpah,  his 
father's  wives."    These  were 
nearer  his  own  age  than  the 
other  sons  of  Jacob,  conse- 
quently more  congenial  com- 
panionship could  be  expected 
for  him  there.     Some  have  to 
battle  with  the  difficulties  of 
life  almost  from  the  cradle; 
the  first  sounds  that  reached 
their  ears  were  those  of  the 
fierce  winds  and  the  roaring 
waves  of  adversity  and  dis- 
tress, whilst  others  have  but 
little  experience  of  the  storms 
of  life;  their  ^ath  has  been 
made    smooth,    **  their  lines 
have  fEdlen  to  them  in  pleas- 
ant places."    It  is  a  matter 
of   great    importance    to    a 
young  man  to   have   a  fair 
start  in  life,  and  his  heart 
ought  to  be  filled  with  thank- 
fulness to  God  if  the  wind 
was  fair,  the  sea  calm,  and 
the  sky  dear  when  he  left 
the    port   to    sail   on    life's 
ocean, 
m.  He  saw  the  iniquily 
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of  Bociety.  "And  Joseph 
bzought  unto  his  father  their 
erril  report" 

Joeeph  saw  the  evil  which 
his  brewers  did,  and  reported 
the  same  to  his  lather. 
ThouRh  placed  in  very  fa- 
▼oorable  circumstances  he 
came  in  contact  with  evil,  and 
that  amiong  his  own  famUy. 
Hitherto,  |)erhap8,  he  had 
been  more  in  the  company  of 
his  father  than  that  of  any 
one  else,  and  thus  was  likely 
to  form  wrong  ideas  of  so- 
ciety :  whatever  his  previous 
notionB  were,  he  now  faces 
the  stem  reality,  and  per- 
ceives the  wickedness  of  man 
coming  to  sight  in  mean  and 
contemptible  acts.  Society 
has  not  altered  for  the  better 
in  that  respect ;  let  the  young 
man  enter  life  under  the  most 
favourable  circimistances,  he 
will  not  be  long  before  he 
can  return  to  his  father  with 
an  evil  report  concerning  the 
deeds  of  those  around  him. 
In  the  office  he  will  soon  find 
out  the  trickery  of  his  fellow- 
clerks  ;  in  the  house  of  busi- 
ness, the  dishonesty  of  the 
firm  will  soon  come  to  the 
surface;  in  the  church,  the 
hypocrisy  of  many  of  his 
fdilow-members  will  not  re- 
main long  imdetected.  To 
whatever  society  he  turns  he 
will  meet  with  much  that  is 
wrong;  and  as  long  as  the 
present  standard  of  morality 
will  be  upheld  in  the  mer- 
cantile and  political  world 
there  is  but  little  hope  of 
matters  improving. 


IV.  He  remained  uncmi- 
taminated  in  the  midst  of 
eviL 

We  are  not  to  condemn  tho 
conduct  of  Joseph  in  report- 
ing the  wickedness  of  his 
brethren;  it  was  not  done 
from  any  ill-feeling  towards 
them,  neither  was  it  for  the 
sake  of  gratifying  a  tale- 
bearing propensity ;  he  had  a 
nobler  object  in  view  than 
that.  The  fact  of  his  having 
reported  it  shows  that  he 
stood  aloof  from  the  evil,  and 
his  future  history  confirms 
this  view  of  the  case.  It  was 
no  small  temptation  for  him 
when  he  found  himself  re- 
moved from  his  father's  sight 
to  join  his  brethren  to  do  evil. 
But  the  principles  instilled 
into  his  mind  at  home  were 
stronger  than  the  temptation. 
It  may  have  been  his  first 
trial,  and  preparatory  to  a 
yet  fiercer  one  which  was  to 
meet  him.  It  is  not  an  easy 
matter  for  a  young  man  to 
withstand  many  of  the  temp- 
tations that  assail  him,  especi- 
ally those  coming  from  com- 
panions with  whom  he  is 
associated  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  career.  How 
many  young  persons  have 
succumbed  to  the  enticements 
of  those  engaged  in  the  same 
house  of  business,  and  have 
ended  their  career  in  misery 
and  disgrace !  The  difficulty 
is  to  take  a  bold  stand  at  first ; 
if  he  once  gives  way,  the 
probability  is  that  he  will 
never  regain  a  firm  footing ; 
the  flood  is  so  strong  that  he 
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will  be  irresistibly  borne  down 
to  destruction.  Though  the 
temptations  are  strong,  such 
instances  as  that  of  Joseph 
proves  it  to  be  possible  to 
resist  them  successfully,  and 
every  young  man  ought  to 
say  when  tempted  to  do  evil, 
'*  If  others  have  mixed  in  a 
corrupt  commimity  with  un- 
defiled  garments,  why  should 
not  I  do  the  same  ?  " 

V.  He  sought  to  better  so- 
ciety. 

This  was  his  object  in 
bringing  the  report  to  his 
father.  No  other  course  pre- 
sented itself  to  his  mind ;  he 
was  but  a  lad,  his  remon- 
strances would  be  in  vain, 
and  his  father  was  ignorant 
of  their  doings  ;  Joseph 
thought  if  the  old  man  had 
knowledge  of  it  that  it  would 
soon  be  put  a  stop  to.  He 
was  grieved  at  the  proceed- 
ings of  his  brethren,  and  did 
all  in  his  power  to  mend  their 
ways.  It  is  an  heroic  act  in 
a  young  man  to  abstain  from 
the  evil  practices  of  those 
around  him,  but  a  greater 
heroism  is  manifested  when 
he  tries  to  stem  the  torrents 
of  sin.  It  is  one  of  the  nob- 
lest ambitions  that  can  enter 
the  human  mind,  to  better 
the  society  in  which  one  lives. 
All  of  us  find  crooked  places 
here  and  there,  which  we  can 
and  ought  to  make  straight ; 
it  is  our  bounden  duty  not  to 
pass  them  unnoticed ;  at  what- 
ever cost  and  personal  incon- 
venience, it  is  our  high  privi- 
lege to  leave  the  world  better 


than  we  found  it.  When 
reading  the  histoiy  of  past 
generations  we  find  that  our 
forefathers  did  not  act  on 
the  principle,  "Let  well 
alone,"  but  entered  the  thick 
of  the  engagement,  and  foasht 
bravely  for  the  prindmes 
which  were  dearer  to  them 
than  life.  We  are  now  reap- 
ing the  harvest  which  they 
sowed  with  their  life's  blood. 
Let  us  have  a  higher,  a  nob- 
ler, a  diviner  object  in  view 
than  to  live  to  self;  let  us 
live  to  others,  and  let  our 
lives  be  the  salt  of  the  earth, 
purifying  society  of  its  base- 
ness and  defilement. 
Falnumth.  Oncso. 


Subject :  Benefiokncb   thb 
DrvixB  "End  of  Hujcak  Lr- 

DUSTBT. 

"Let  him  labour,  working  with  hli 
hands  the  thing  which  is  good,  that  he 
may  have  to  give  to  him  that  needeth.'*— 
Ephesians  ir.  28. 

At  the  outset  there  are 
three  things  to  be  noticed,  as 
implied  in  the  words.  First, 
Every  man  shmdd  labour.  **  Let 
him  labour,  working  with  his 
hands."  Industry  is  one  of 
the  primary  laws  which 
Heaven  has  imposed  not  on 
one  man,  but  on  the  race.  To 
every  man  the  Great  Master 
says,  **  Do  your  own  business 
and  work  with  your  own 
hands."  The  importance  of 
this  law  is  seen  in  the  evils, 
personal  and  social,  that 
spring  from  its  neglect.  In- 
dolence is  injurious  to  the 
individual.  It  originates  lassi- 
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iude,  disease,  weakness,  and 
that  &nnut  wluch  often  be- 
oomeB  intolerable.  It  is  also 
injurious  to  society.  The  man 
who  does  not  work  lives  on 
the  productions  of  other  men, 
and  is  therefore  not  a  mere 
pauper,  living  on  the  bou|ity 
of  others,  but  a  pilferer,  ap- 
propriating to  himself  that  to 
which  he  has  no  right.  **  If 
any  would  not  work,  neither 
should  he  eat."  This  is  the 
law.  The  time  may  come 
when  human  ffovemments 
will  punish  as  uiieves  those 
who  eat  without  working. 
Secondly,  Every  man  should 
labour  to  accumulate.  '*  That 
he  may  have  to  give."  His 
obligation  to  labour  is  not  to 
end  when  he  has  realised 
just  sufficient  to  meet  his  own 
exigencies ;  he  has  to  go  on 
and  amass  a  reserved  fimd. 
Property  is  power,  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  man  to  in- 
crease his  power  for  good  in 
the  world.  Fortune-making 
is  an  obligation.  Thirdly, 
Every  man  should  labour  to 
accumulate,  in  order  to  give. 
"That  he  may  have  to  give 
to  him  that  needeth."  This 
is  the  point  of  the  text.  Be- 
neficence is  the  Divine  end  of 
human  industry.  Men  are  to 
work  and  accumulate,  not  in 
order  to  gratify  their  vanity, 
by  making  a  gorgeous  display 
before  their  contemporaries, 
nor  to  enjoy  the  otium  cum 
dignitatCy  but  in  order  to  help 
the  needy.  We  offer  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  upon  the  sub- 
ject. 


I.  It  recognises  the  right  of 
man  to  the  product  of  his  oum 
labour.  Hence  he  is  here 
authorised,  nay,  commanded, 
to  give  what  he  has  attained. 
There  is  no  property  on  earth 
so  thoroughly  a  man's  own 
as  that  which  he  has  produced 
by  his  own  labour,  whether 
mental  or  manual.  It  is  his, 
no  other  has  a  right  to  dispose 
of  it;  it  is  at  his  absolute 
disposal.  The  property  that 
comes  to  a  man  as  the  result 
of  other  men's  labours,  espe- 
cially of  the  labours  of  those 
who  lived  ages  back,  is  not 
his  in  a  sense  half  so  real  or 
righteous  as  that  which  he 
hmiself  has  produced.  The 
humble  cottage  which  the 
poor  man  has  built  for  him- 
self is  his  in  a  truer  sense 
than  the  old  castle  which  the 
modem  baron  calls  his  own. 

n.  It  recognises  the  claims 
which  society  has  on  its  members. 
Society  is  an  organic  whole ; 
we  are  all  members  one  of 
another,  and  each  member 
should  contribute  his  part  to 
the  good  of  the  whole.  There 
is  everywhere  "  him  that 
needeth."  "The  poor  shall 
not  cease  out  of  the  land." 
"  Let  no  man  seek  his  own." 
The  "strong  ought  to  bear 
the  infirmities  of  the  weak." 
"  As  we  have  opportunity,  let 
us  do  good  imto  all  men." 
He,  therefore,  who  works 
merely  for  himself,  makes 
himself  the  end  of  his  acti- 
vities, is  a  rebel  against  the 
Divine  constitution  of  huma- 
nity. 
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m.  It  recognises  the  ohli- 
gotten  of  every  man  to  he  hie 
own  almoner.    The  zaan  him- 
self is  to  ^'  gi^e/'  and  to  give 
while  he  liyeth,  ''  to  him  that 
needeth,"  not  to  him    that 
will  be  needing  an  age  or 
ages  on.     He  is  to  look  after 
the  poor  and  indigent  roimd 
him,  and  with  his  own  hand 
minister  to  their  necessities. 
There    are    men    who    give 
away  large    sums    on  meir 
dying  bed,   when   they  can 
hold  on  to  their  property  no 
longer.     Is  there  a  spark  of 
true    benevolence    in    this? 
The    wretched    man     while 
living  saw  living  men   and 
women  all  around  him  strug- 
gling with  poverty  ajid  dying 
of  starvation,  whilst  he,  with 
his  hundreds  of  thousands, 
which  he  bequeaths  in  his 
will,   looked    heartlessly    on 
and    put    forth    no    helping 
hand.    And  these  men,  for- 
sooth, aj^  called  benefactors ! 
IV.  It  recognises  the  duty 
of  evert/    pian  to  continue    to 
lahour  as  long  as  lie  is  able. 
Men    in    business  generally 
look  forward  to  a  period  of 
retirement ;   tlieir  hopes  are 
directed  to  a  mansion  in  some 
lovely  spot  whore  they  shall 
enjoy  repose  and  indulge  in 
luxuries.       That    period    is 
fixed  at  the  point  when  they 
consider  they  have  realised 
property  sufficient  for  them- 
selves and  families.     But  no 
mJin,  according  to  the  text, 
has  a  right  to  do  this.     If  he 
has    got    into  a  prosperous 
calling,  let  him  carry  it  on 


as  long  as  he  is  able,  and  give 
the  results  to  ''him  xhsi 
needeth."  Wesley  saya, '' Get 
all  you  can,  save  all  you  can, 
and  give  all  you  can.''  Keep 
on  getting  £us  Icmg  as  you  can* 
in  order  that  you  may  keep 
on  giving. 

v.  It  recognises  the  condi- 
tions of  human  happiness.    It 
provittes  for  the  happiness  of 
the    individual.    There    is  a 
kind  of  pleasure  in  the  pur- 
suit   of   wealth,    and    some 
measure  of  gratification  in  its 
possession,   associated,  how- 
ever, with  a  large  amount  of 
harassing  cares  and  anxieties. 
But  this  is  not  human  happi- 
ness.   Human  happiness  con- 
sists in  the  exercise  of  social 
love    and    benevolent    sym- 
pathy.    "It  is  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive."     In 
truth  here  alone  is  the  source 
of  true  happiness ;  love  com- 
municating love  is  the  happi- 
ness of  God  Himself.  ThaA- 
ful  should  we  be  that  we  are 
placed  in  a  world  where  there 
are  cases  of  distress  to  afford 
a  mighty  stimulus  and  ample 
scope  for  the  full  play  of  all 
the  generous    sentiments  of 
our  nature.     It  provides  also 
for  the  happiness  of  society. 
The  happiness  of  society  con- 
sists in  tJie  mutual  good  will 
and    sympathy  that   prevail 
amongst    its    members,   and 
how  could  thia  be  promoted 
if  there  was  no  opportunity 
for  the  giving  andL  receiving 
of  favours  ?    The  true  givers 
are  happy  in  giving,  and  the 
deserving      recipients      are 
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happy  in  their  gratitude,  and 
Uras  social  harmony  and 
h^pinees  are  promoted  by 
the  ministry  of  benevolence. 
"Becanse,"  said  Job,  "I 
delivered  the  poor  that  cried, 
the  fifttherless,  and  him  that 
had  none  to  help  him,  the 
blessing  of  him  that  was 
ready  to  perish  was  upon  me, 
and  I  caused  the  widow's 
heart  to  sing  for  joy." 

"  U  thy  erase  of  comfort  £uliiig  1 

rue  and  share  it  with  another. 
And  through  all  the  years  of  famine 

it  shall  serve  thee  and  thy  brother. 
Lore  Divine  ydW  fill  the  store- 

honsey  or  thy  handful  still  renew. 
Scanty  for  one  will  often  make  a 

royal  feast  for  two. 
For  uie  heart  grows  rich  in  ^ving, 

all  its  wealtk  is  living  gain  ; 
Seeds  which  mildew  in  the  gamer, 

scattered  fill  with  gold  the  plain. 
Is  thy  boiden  hard  and  heavy  ?  do 

thy  steps  drag  wearily  ? 
Help  to  bear  thy  brother's  burden, 

God  will  bear  both  it  and  thee. 
Knmband  weary  on  the  mountains, 

wouldst  thou  sleepamid  the  snow? 
Chafe  that  frozen  form  beside  thee, 

and  together  both  shall  slow. 
Art  thou  stricken  in  life's  oettle  ? 

many  wounded  round  thee  moan ; 
lAvish  on  their  wounds  thy  balsams, 

and  that  balm  shall  heal  thine  own. 
Is  the  heart  a  well  left  empty  ? 

none  but  Ood  its  void  can  fiu  ; 
Nothing  but  a  ceaseless  fountain, 

can  its  ceaseless  longings  fill  : 
Is  the  heart  a  living  power  ?  self- 
entwined,  its  strength  sinks  low ; 
It  can  only  live  in  loving,  and  by 

serving  love  will  grow." 

Mas.  Charles. 


Subf&et:  Soul-hlevatiow. 

"  And  the  Lord  direct  your  hearts  Into 
the  love  of  Ood,  and  into  the  paUent 
waiting  for  Christ  "^2  Thessaloniios 
IH.  5. 

There  are  many  kinda  of 
elevation  that  man  aspires  to. 
There  is  mercantile  elevation : 
men  struggle  to  become  the 
leading  merchants  of  the  age. 
There  is  civic  elevation :  men 
strive  hard  for  the  posts  of 
magistrate,  mayor,  stiU^sman, 
premier.  There  is  ecclesiMtictU 
elevation,  and  men  labour 
hard  to  attain  the  posts  of 
deans,  canons,  bishops,  and 
archbishops.  But  all  these 
elevations  involve  not  the 
true  elevation  of  man;  in 
truth,  the  men  who  often  at- 
tain these  elevations  are 
amongst  the  most  degraded 
of  mankind.  What,  men,  is 
true  elevation?  The  text 
shall  answer  the  question. 

I.  It  consists  in  a  certain 
state  of  heaut  in  relation  to 
THE  Divine.  First:  "The 
love  of  God."  What  love? 
The  love  of  gratitude  for  the 
kindest  Being,  the  love  of 
reverence  for  the  greatest 
Being,  and  the  love  of  adora- 
tion for  the  holiest  and  the 
best  Being.  And  all  this 
supreme.  Thus  centring  the 
soul  in  God  we  dwell  in  love, 
and  therefore  dwell  in  Him. 
Secondly :  *'  Waiting  for 
Christ."  Looking  forward 
and  anticipating  His  advent 
to  release  us  from  all  the 
sorrows  and  sins  of  this  mor- 
tal state.  Patient  waiting. 
It  requires  patience:  the 
wheels  of  His  chariot  seem  to 
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tarry.  *  *  0  Lord,  how  long  ?  " 
Here  is  true  elevation !  Hieh 
up  in  sympathy  with  the 
Everlasting  One  and  in  con- 
cert with  His  blessed  Son. 

II.  It  consists  in  a  certain 
state  of  heart  produckd  by 
the  Divine.  "  The  Lord  direct 
your  heai-ts.*'  The  hearts  of 
men  in  their  unregenerate 
state  are  everywhere  but  in 
this  direction,  they  are  as 
sheep  that  have  gone  astray, 
prodigals  that  have  left  their 
father's  house,  stars  that  have 
wandered  from  their  orbits. 
Who  shall  bring  them  back  ? 
No  one  can  but  the  Almighty 
One.  **  The  Lord  direct  your 
hearts."  Ministers  may  ar- 
gue, declaim,  exhort,  entreat, 
^reaten,  promise,  but  unless 
the  Lord  wiU  come  to  the 
work  their  labour  is  all  in 
▼ain. 

(yONCLTJSiOH. — ^Lot  US  strive 
after  this  soul-elevation !  Let 
us  essay  to  set  our  hearts  on 
God  and  wait  for  His  blessed 
Son. 

Subject:    The  SioKirsss  of 
Lazabtjs. 

"Therefore  hit  diten lent nnto him, 
saying,  Lord,  behold,  he  whom  thou  lovest 
Is  sick."— John  zi.  a. 

The  story  of  the  family  at 
Bethany  is  well  known,  and 
though  old,  it  is  ever  fresh. 
Elsewhere  we  have  discoursed 
upon  it.*^  The  words  before 
us  present — 

i.  A  PRTVILEOB  OF  IWOOM- 
PA&ABLB     VALUE.        What     is 

«  Seo  "  Keflorrectioiia  of  the 
Bible."  " 


that?    To  be  loved  by  Christ 
*^  He    whom    thou    lovest" 
To  be  loved  by  some  beings 
is  of  no  advantage ;  their  love 
is  carnal,  selfish,  fickle.    But 
what  is  Christ^  8  love  ?   First : 
It  is  tender.    So  tender  that 
in  all  the  afflictions  of  its 
objects  He  is  afflicted.    They 
are  as  dear  to  Him  as  Him- 
self.    **  Inasmuch  as  ye  have 
done  it  unto  the  least  of  these 
my  brethren  ye  have  done  it 
imto  me."    **  Why  persecutest 
thou  me  ?  "    Secondly :  It  is 
constant.      His    love    is    not 
founded  upoi^  any  mistakes 
as  to  our  characters:  as  to 
what  we  have  been,  what  we 
are,  or  what  we  shall  be.  He 
knows  all  about  us.      Men 
sometimes     withdraw     their 
love  because  they  discover  in 
us  imperfections  which  they 
never  anticipated.     Thirdly: 
It  is  all-sufficient.     It  has  at 
its  command  ample  resources 
to  supply  all  our  wants,  ample 
power  to  sustain,  guard,  and 
bless  us  through  all  the  future 
of  our  being.     "  He  is  able  to 
do    exceeding     abundantly," 
&c.      Here  then  is  aprivi- 
lege !    To  be  loved  by  Christ  1 
The  words  before  us  present 

n.     A      TE14L      STRIKINOLT 

SUGGESTIVE.  Why  did  He 
permit  Lazarus,  His  loved 
friend,  to  be  sick?  First: 
Not  because  it  was  agreeahU  to 
His  heart.  The  sufl'erings  of 
those  wo  love  are  always 
painful  to  our  heart.  Is  it 
not  so  with  Him  ?  **  He  doth 
not  afflict  willingly  nor  grieve 
the  children  of  men."    Se- 
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oondly:  Not  because  He  0«m^ 
not  have  prevented  it.  He  who 
luished  the  storm  and  raised 
the  dead  had  power  to  keep 
off  disease  from  His  loved 
one.  Why,  then?  It  was 
for  some  useful  end.  '^  Whom 
the  Lord  loveth  He  chasten- 
eth."  The  afflictions  of  Laza- 
rus were  a  blessing  both  to 
himself  and  his  sisters.  It 
strengthened  their  faith  and 
intended  their  joy.  The 
words  before  us  present — 

m.    A   FAITH    OF    BEMAAK- 

ABLE  POWEB.  ''His  sistcrs  " 
uttered  the  words  of  the  text, 
and  they  did  so  what  for? 
To  induce  Him  to  visit  the 
afflicted  one.  They  used  no 
argument,  they  urged  no  en- 
treaty, they  employed  no  per- 
suasion. So  strong  was  their 
faith  in  His  love  that  they 
only  said  Lazarus  is  sick. 
So  assured  were  they  of  the 
genuineness  and  strength  of 
His  love,  that  they  felt  that 
the  mere  statement  of  his 
sickness  was  enough,  that 
persuasion  was  unnecessary, 
and  would  be  perhaps  an 
offence  to  his  heart.  True 
love  reqiiires  no  persuasion, 
only  state  the  fact.  Where 
there  is  true  philanthropy  no 
persuasion  is  necessaiy  to 
relieve  distress.  The  appeals 
to  benevolence  that  stream 
hourly  from  the  press,  and 
that  are  sounded  almost  every 
Sabbath  from  pulpits,  imply 
a  sad  lack  of  faith  in  their 
authors  in  the  philanthropy 
of  the  land.  Such  appeals 
are  an  insult  to  genuine  love. 


Subject :    Bags  fob  the 

FUTUBE. 

"  ProTide  younelTOs  bags  which  wax 
not  old."-Lake  xil.  88. 

The  word  /s&xayri,  here  trans- 
lated "bags,"  is  rendered 
elsewhere  "purse  "  (Luke  x. 
4,  xxii.  35).  "  Bags  "  stand 
here  not  for  the  container  of 
the  treasure,  but  for  the 
treasures  themselves.  '  *  Your- 
selves,"— ^the  words  are  ad- 
dressed not  to  the  multitude, 
nor  even  to  the  Apostles  who- 
had  previously  left  all  and. 
had  nothing  to  sell,  but  ta 
the  rest  of  &e  disciples.  The 
words  are  applicable  to  us  in 
starting  on  a  new  period  of 
our  history.  Let  us,  as  the 
first  grey  beams  of  a  new 
year  are  falling  upon  us, 
attend  seriously  to  this  ex- 
hortation. Observe  three 
things  implied. 

I.  Most  men  provide  some 
KIND  of  "  bags "  for  the 
future.  Men  have  a  fore- 
casting instinct  and  power: 
they  are  always  looking  be- 
yond the  present  into  the 
future.  "Man  never  is  but 
always  to  he  blest."  Hia 
circumstances  here  require 
that  he  should  make  pro- 
visions for  the  future.  In 
youth  he  must  prepare  for  the 
duties  and  exigencies  of  man- 
hood, and  in  manhood  he  must 
make  preparations  for  the 
infirmities  and  needs  of  de- 
clining life.  Were  all  men  to- 
cease  making  provisions  for 
the  future,  a  few  short  years- 
at  most  would  bring  the 
whole  race  to  an  end. 
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H.     Some     men     provide 

MERELY   KOTTINO    "  bagS  "  fOF 

the  future.  "Bags^'  that 
"wax  old."  The  ambitious 
man  does  this.  He  works 
for  future  power  and  fame; 
he  wishes  to  reach  some  lofty 
pedestal  in  society,  and  have 
his  name  trumpeted  through 
the  world.  But  fame  is  a 
rotten  **bag."  Men  have 
been  here  whose  names  once 
filled  the  world;  but  they 
have  been  forgotten  long  ago. 
All  that  we  can  learn  of  some 
of  the  most  famous  of  them 
is  jfrom  some  undecipher- 
able Latin,  cut  on  some 
mouldering  stone  or  brass. 
This  "ba^"  is  not  worth 
having.  He  who  has  it  not, 
let  him  not  procure  it ;  he 
who  has  it,  let  him  fling  it 
forthwith  away.  The  wordhj 
man  does  this.  He  works  for 
lucre,  and  his  labour  is  hard, 
earnest,  persistent.  His  aim 
is  to  provide  a  fortune,  but 
this,  too,  is  a  rotten  "  bag." 
It  often  bursts  during  his 
lifetime,  and  all  is  lost ;  it 
must  f aU  into  powder  at  death, 
and  every  fraction  is  gone 
from  him  for  ever.  The  self- 
indulgent  man  does  this.  BGls 
passion  is  for  pleasure  — 
merely  fleshly  pleasure ;  plea- 
sure of  the  eye,  the  ear,  the 
X>alate,  the  touch ;  gastric  and 
salacious  indulgences.  These 
form  his  "bag,"  which  he  is 
providing  for  the  future.  But 
a  truly  miserable  "bag"  is 
this ;  it  soon  rots.  The  day 
will  come  when  they  will  say, 
^*we   have    no    pleasure  in 


them;"  when  all  will  pafl 
upon  the  taste;  when  the 
choicest  banquet  will  be  most 
distasteful,  and  when  all  the 
orgies  of  carnal  pleasure  will 
be  revolting  and  abhorrent. 

m.  All  men  shottld  pro- 
vide    IMPERISHABLE    "  bagS  " 

for  the  future.  What  are 
those  "  bags  "  ?  The  question 
is  not  left  to  our  speculation. 
Jesus,  in  the  'context,  teaches 
that  they  consist  in  practical 
Christly  love.  To  the  young 
man  who  inquired  the  way 
to  eternal  lire,  Christ  said, 
"  Go  and  sell  all  that  tiiou 
hast,  and  thou  shalt  have 
treasure  in  heaven."  And 
Paul  calls  upon  Timothy  to 
exhort  the  rich  that  "  they  do 
good,  that  they  be  rich  in  good 
works,  ready  to  distribute, 
willing  to  communicate :  lay- 
ing up  in  store  for  themselves 
a  good  foundation  against  the 
time  to  come,  that  they  may 
lay  hold  on  eternal  life." 
All  spiritual  treasures  then 
consist  in  practical  Christly 
love.  And  how  much  is  in- 
volved in  this  ?  Love  implies 
knowledge  —  knowledge  of 
God,  and  universal  being. 
And  here  is  work  for  the 
intellect !  for  love  must  be 
regulated  by  our  ideas.  Prac- 
tical Christly  love  implies 
habits  of  piety  and  benevo- 
lence. And  here*  is  work  for 
all  the  activities  of  our  nature. 
All  the  intellectual  and  moral 
treasures  of  the  holiest  and 
loftiest  creature  in  the  universe 
are  summed  up  in  practical 
Christly  love. 
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GoNCELuaiON.  —  Here,  then, 
amid  the  doleful  echoes  of  the 
old  year,  and  the  strange  and 
mystic  rustlings  of  the  new, 
I,  in  the  name  of  that  eternity 
which  is  about  breaking  upon 
QA,  exhort  you  to  fling  from 
you  those  **  bags  "  which 
"wax  old,"  and  to  take  with 


you  that  ''bag"  which  is 
imperishable  ; — that  practical 
Christly  love  that  will  enrich 
your  being  in  all  worlds  and 
for  ever.  This  is  the  "in- 
corruptible inheritance,"  this 
ia  the  ''  crown  that  fadeth  not 
away." 
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HOEACE  BUSHNELL,  D.D. 

Subject :  Chbist  wAiriNa  to  find  boom. 

"And  she  brought  forth  her  first-bom  son,   and  wrapped  him  in 
swaddling  clothes,  and  laid  him  in  a  manger ;  because  there  was  no  room 
for  them  in  the  inn." — Luke  ii.  7. 
<>^  . 

tN  the  birth  and  birthplace  of  Jesus  there  is  something 
beautifully  correspondent  with  His  personal  fortunes 
afterward,  and  with  the  fortunes  of  His  gospel  to  the 
end  of  tbue.  He  comes  into  the  world  and  finds  it  pre- 
occupied ;  room  in  the  stable,  but  not  in  the  inn.  My  subject 
is, — the  tmpresitve  fact  that  Jesus  could  not  find  room  in  the  worlds 
and  has  not  yet  been  able  to  find  it,  I  do  not  understand  that 
this  is  stated  in  my  text,  but  that  the  birth  of  Jesus  is  an  apt 
symbol  of  it.  Men's  hearts  are  preoccupied.  See  how  it 
was  in  His  life.  Herod  heard  of  His  birth,  and  it  being  clear 
that  there  was  no  room  for  two  kings  in  Galilee,  raised  a 
slaughter  generally  among  the  children,  that  he  might  be 
sure  of  getting  this  one  out  of  the  way.  His  great  ministry 
wins  but  the  scantiest  hospitality;  Nicodemiis,  and  many 
others  probably,  in  the  higher  conditions  of  life,  felt  the  sense 
of  some  mysterious  dignity  in  Him,  yet  never  took  Him  to  his 
house  or  broke  silence  at  His  trial  by  a  word  of  vindication. 
Haztha  and,  Maiy  did  thdr  best  to  entertain  Him,  and  yet 
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their  hospitality  bo  little  conceived  Him  as  to  assiime  that 
being  complimented  with  a  delicate  housewifery  was  more 
than  fitly  to  receive  the  heavenful  of  honour  and  beauty  He 
brought  into  their  house  in  His  person. 

At  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  there  was  certainly  a  great 
opening  in  the  minds  of  His  disciples,  which  has  made  slow 
progress  since  that  day  ;  but  Christ  has  never  found  room  to 
spread  Himself  in  the  world  as  He  had  the  heart  t6  do  when 
He  came  into  it,  and  will  not  fail  to  do  before  His  work  is 
done. 

Were  a  man  to  enter  some  great  cathedral  of  Europe, 
survey  its  vaulted  arches  and  listen  to  the  music  of  its 
choirs, — what  but  this  will  his  thought  be,  **  Surely  the  Infant 
of  the  manger  has  at  last  foimd  room "  ?  But,  looking  far 
enough  in  to  see  the  pride  of  self  and  power  that  lurks  imder 
this  gorgeous  show,  he  will  confess,  '*  Alas !  the  manger  was 
better  and  more  royal  honour.'* 

So,  if  wo  speak  of  the  states  and  peoples  that  acknowledge 
Him, — how  imjust  their  laws,  how  dishonest  their  diplomacies, 
how  cruel  their  wars,  how  little  of  Christ  is  really  in  them ! 
Multitudes  utterly  reject  Him :  some  are  in  their  passions,  some 
in  their  pleasures,  some  in  their  expectations.  So  that,  as  the 
mother  of  Jesus  looked  up  wistfully  to  the  guest-chambers  that 
cold  night,  drawing  her  Holy  Thing  to  her  bosom,  Jesus  him- 
self stands  at  the  door,  knocking  vainly,  tiU  his  head  is  filled 
with  dew,  and  His  locks  are  wet  with  the  drops  of  the  night. 

So  it  should  be,  as  you  will  easily  perceive  beforehand; 
for  Christianity  comes  into  the  world  by  supposition,  just 
because  the  world  is  not  ready  to  receive  it.  The  main  diffi- 
culty is  to  get  room  for  its  mighty  renovations  to  work. 
Mankind  even  shut  it  away  when  formally  preparing  to 
receive  it. 

Constantine,  for  example,  brings  into  the  fold  with  him  all 
his  regal  ^wwers,  bringing  everything  belonging  to  Christ 
into  the  power  of  the  state.  And  so  is  the  g08X>el  kept  in 
state  pux)ilage  in  many  parts  of  Christendom  till  the  jiresent 
day. 

Churchcrafl  has  been  quite  as  narrow  a  limitation,  and  the 
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attempted  work  of  science,  calling  itself  theology,  is  scarcely 
more  equal  to  its  theme.  What  can  it  do,  when  trying  to 
measure  the  sea  with  a  spoon  ?  But  when  the  old  niggard 
dogmas  of  a  bigot  age  and  habit  give  way,  and  emancipated 
souls  beg^  to  look  for  a  broader,  worthier  faith,  just  then 
eyery^dng  great  in  the  gospel  vanishes,  even  more  strangely 
than  before.  Jesus  dwindles  to  a  mere  man.  The  Holy 
Spirit  is  identical  with  the  laws  of  the  soul.  Qod  is  shut  in 
back  of  nature  and  required  to  stay  there.  We  are  living  in 
nature  just  as  nature  makes  us  live ;  nothing  is  left  for  a 
gospel  but  development,  with  a  little  himian  help  from  that 
very  excellent  person,  Jesus. 

But  saddest  of  all  is  the  practical  depreciation  of  what  Christ 
will  do,  experimentally,  as  a  Saviour  from  sin.  The  assump- 
tion is,  that  Christ  wiU  do  only  a  little  for  us,  just  as  there  is 
only  a  little  done ;  when  the  very  sufficient  reason  is,  that 
there  is  only  a  little  allowed  to  be  done.  As  to  any  common 
footing  with  the  ancient  saints  in  their  inspirations,  g^dances, 
and  gifts — it  is  presimiption  to  think  of  it.  True,  there  is  no 
grace  of  Christ  that  will  suddenly  make  us  perfect,  but  there 
is  a  g^race  that  wiU  take  away  all  conscious  sinning,  as  long 
as  we  sufficiently  believe,  raising  us  above  the  dominating 
power  of  sin  into  a  state  of  divine  consciousness,  where  we 
are  new-charactered,  as  it  were,  continually,  by  the  righteous- 
ness of  Ood  spreading  itself  into  and  over  and  through  tlie 
faith  by  which  we  are  trusted  to  His  mercy. 

Probably  nothing  comparatively  of  the  power  of  Christ,  as 
a  gift  to  the  world,  has  ever  yet  been  realised  in  it.  And  the 
main  part  of  the  difficulty  is,  that  Christ  is  a  grace  too  big  for 
men's  thoughts,  and  of  course  too  big  for  their  faith.  Multi- 
tudes, under  the  name  of  disciples,  maintain  a  Christian 
figure  scarcely  up  to  the  line  of  common  respect.  Until 
Christ  gets  room  in  the  higher  spaces  of  their  feelings  it  must 
be  so.  Others  are  inconstant,  because  Christ  is  not  fully  enough 
received  to  be  the  head  of  their  new  capacity  and  growth. 
Multitudes,  again,  are  not  made  happy  as  they  should  be,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  there  is  nothing  so  wretched,  so  close 
to  starvation,  aa  a  little  doubtfully  received  grace.    True  joy 
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oomes  by  heartf als,  and  when  Christ  is  giyen  xoom  to  flood 
the  feelings,  the  peace  becomes  a  river. 

And  so  Christ's  followers  keep  Him  back  horn  His  victories, 
making  His  gospel  such  a  doubtfiilly  real  affair  that  it  has 
always  to  be  debating  in  the  evidences,  instead  of  being  ita 
own  evidence,  and  marching  forward  in  its  mighty  power. 
Brethren,  be  no  more  straitened  in  your  own  bowels ;  ezpeot 
to  be  all  that  Christ  will  make  you.  Tell  what  changes  and 
wondrous  new  creations  will  appear  when  he  finally  breaks 
full-orbed  on  human  experience, — His  second  true  coming  uk 
power  and  glory.  For  this  great  consummation  it  is  that 
everything  is  preparing;  and  if  there  be  voices  and  calls 
chiming  through  the  spaces  round  us,  which  for  dea&ieas  we 
have  all  these  ages  failed  to  hear,  what  is  their  burden  but 
this,  '^Lift  up  your  heads,  0  ye  gates ;  and  be  ye  lifted  up, 
ye  everlasting  doors ;  and  the  King  of  Glory  shall  come  in  "  ? 

Camh&rwell.  W.  H. 


Christ  Within. — "A  stationer  being  at  a  fair,  hung  out  his  pictures 
of  men  famous  in  their  kind,  among  which  he  had  also  the  picture  of 
Chiist.  Divers  men  bought,  according  to  their  several  fancies.  The 
soldier  buys  his  Csesar,  the  lawyer  Ms  Justinian,  the  physician  his  Qalen, 
the  philosopher  his  Aristotle,  the  poet  his  Virgil,  the  orator  his  Cicero^ 
and  the  divine  his  Augustine — every  man  after  the  dictation  of  his  own 
heart  The  picture  of  Christ  hung  by  still,  of  less  price  than  the  rest ;  a 
poor  shopman,  that  had  no  more  money  than  would  purchase  it,  bought  it, 
saying,  *  Now  every  one  hath  taken  away  his  god,  let  me  have  mine  ! ' 
Thus,  whilst  the  covetous  repair  to  their  riches,  like  birds  to  their  nest ; 
the  ambitious  to  their  honours,  like  butterflies  to  a  poppy  ;  the  strong  to 
their  holds,  the  learned  to  their  arts ;  atheists  to  their  sensual  refuges  as 
dogs  to  their  kennels,  and  politicians  to  their  wit  as  foxes  to  their  holea^ 
the  devout  one  will  have  no  other  sanctuary,  fix  upon  no  other  object  but 
Christ  Jesus,  not  pictured  in  their  chamber,  but  planted  in  the  inner 
chamber  of  the  heart"— Salter. 
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If  the  BiUe  u  a  wl^ole  Is  inBpired,  it  Is  of  vast  importance  that  all  its  Divine  ideas 
slMmM  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  living  world  of  men.    Though  the  pulpit  is  the 
I  DtTindy  intended  for  this  work,  it  has  been  doing  it  hitherto  in  a  miserably 


partial  and  restricted  method.  It  selects  Lsolated  passages,  and  leaves  whole  chapten 
and  books  for  the  most  part  jintonched.  Its  conduct  to  the  Minor  Prophets  may  be 
taken  as  a  case  in  i>oint.  How  seldom  are  they  resorted  to  for  texts,  and  yet  they 
abound  with  splendid  passages  throbbing  with  Divine  ideas.  It  is  our  purpose  to  go 
Uuoagh  this  section  of  the  Holy  Word ;  selecting,  however,  only  such  verses  in  each 
chapter  and  book  as  seem  the  most  suggestive  of  truths,  of  the  most  vital  interest, 
aadmilTersal  application.  jz". 

We  begin  with  Hosea.  The  remembrance  of  some  facts  connected  with  this  man 
will  greatly  help  us  in  our  endeavours  to  reach  the  meaning  and  feel  the  power  of 
eertun  of  his  unerances.  He  was  a  native  of  Israel,  and  lived  in  Samaria  about  700 
or  800  yeaia  B.a  His  prophecy  seems  to  have  embraced  a  period  of  about  60  years, 
from  Jeroboam's  death  to  Hezekiah's  ascension  to  the  throne.  He  was  contemporary 
with  Isaiah,  and  preceded  Joel,  Jonah,  and  Amos.  His  prophecies  aro  directed 
^imn^  exdusively  to  the  ten  tribes  who  had  sunk  into  the  deepest  idolatry.  His 
s^e.  as  a  writer,  is  very  peculiar.  "  It  is,"  ssys  De  Witte.  "  abrupt,  unrounded,  and 
ebulUent,  his  rhythm  hard  leaping  and  violent."  Like  a  bee  he  has  been  said  to  fly 
from  one  flower  to  another,  to  suck  the  honey  from  all  the  blossoms. 


HOSEA. 

No.  X. 

Subject:  Seculak  Prospekity. 

*'  As  they  wero  increased,  so  they 
ilnned  agslnst  me]:  thereforo  will  I 
change  their  glory  into  shame."— Hosea 
lv.7. 

The  ".increase'*  referred  to 
in  the  text  is  in  all  probability 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
population.  Israel  had  become 
a  numerous  people.  But  it 
might  also  refer  to  their  in- 
crease in  wealth;  this  is  the 
application  that  we  shall  make 
of  it,  and  notice  three  joints — 

I.  Secular  prosperity  at- 
tained by  the  widced.  They 
wero  an  idolatrous  and  rebel- 
lious people,  yet  they  had  grown 
rich.  Thfiir  lands  brought  forth 
plentifnlly,  and  their  mer- 
dumdise  was  prosperous. 

Fitvt:  This  is  a  common 
hei.    Wicked  men  in  all  ages 


from  the  beginning,  have  not 
only  been  successful  in  the  ac- 
cumulation of  wealth,  but  as 
a  rule  have  been  more  pros- 
perous then  their  contempo- 
raries. Two  things  may  ac- 
count for  this  fact.  (1.)  Their 
secular  earnestness.  Material 
good  is  the  one  thing  that  fills 
and  fires  an  unregenerate  soul, 
and  for  this  he  labours  with 
might  and  main.  The  more 
earnest  a  man  is  in  any  pursuit 
(his  aptitudes  being  equal)  the 
more  successful.  The  mere 
worldly  man  is  **  fervent"  in 
business.  (2.)  Their  Twora/  wn- 
scrupulousness.  They  have  no 
high  sense  of  honour,  no  inviol- 
able rules  of  right,  no  swaying 
sense  of  moral  responsibilities. 
Hence  they  will  not  reject  the 
fraudulent  and  the  false  if  they 
will  serve  them.in  their  course. 
Fraud  and  falsehood  are  perhaps 
the  chief  factors    in  fortune- 
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making.   No  wonder,  then,  that 
the  wicked  become  rich. 

Secondly:  This  is  a  trying/ 
fact.  Men  of  incorruptible 
truth,  honesty,  and  high  de- 
votion, have  in  all  ages  been 
baffled  and  distressed  by  this 
fact.  *  *  Wherefore  do  the  wicked 
prosper?"  This  has  been  their 
puzzle.    Notice — 

II.  Secular  prosperity  ABUSED 
by  the  wicked.  "  As  they  were 
increased  so  they  sinned  against 
me."  Wealth  has  a  wonderful 
power  either  for  good  or  ill. 
With  it  the  truly  generous  and 
holy,  can  widen  the  empire  of 
spiritual  intelligence  and  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  human  hap- 
piness; and  by  it  the  wicked 
can  increase  the  coiTuption  and 
swell  the  tide  of  human  de- 
pravity. In  the  hands  of  the 
^vicked  wealth  can — 

First :  Promote  injustice. 
Wealth  gives  a  man  power  to 
baffle  the  cause  of  justice, 
trample  on  human  rights,  and 
oppress  the  poor  and  the  in- 
nocent. Wealth  fattens  the  des- 
potic in  human  nature.  In  the 
hands  of  the  wicked  wealth  can, 

Secondly:  Promote  sensiud^ 
ity.  It  provides  means  to  in- 
flame the  low  passions  of  human 
nature,  and  to  pamper  tho 
brutal  appetites.  It  tends  to 
bury  tho  soul  in  the  warm  and 
sparkling  stream  of  animal  pas- 
sions, in  the  hands  of  tho 
wickcKl  wealth  can — 

Thirdly :  Promote  jrradical 
fttktism.  The  man  who  lias  an 
abundance  of  tho  things  of  this 
life,  and  who  has  not  the  fear 
of  God  in  his  heart,  is  sure  to 
sink  into  an  utter  forgetfulness 
of  the  Author  of  all  good.  Thus, 
then,  **a8  they  were  increcksed 
so  they  sinned  against  me."  A 
terrible  fact  this.    Notice — 

III.  Secular  prosperity  BTJIN- 


!  oirs  to  the  wicked.  "There- 
fore will  I  change  their  glory 
into  shAuie."  I  will  strip  them 
of  all  they  now  glory  m,  all 
their  worldly  prosperity,  and 
give  them  shame  instc»d.  I 
will  quench  all  the  lights  which 
they  have  kindled,  and  which 
glGU.*e  around  them,  and  there 
shall  be  darkness.  I  will  biiac 
them  into  wretdiedaHa  ana 
contempt.  "Thou  fcx^,  tius 
night  thy  soul  shall  be  reqoized 
of  thee."  "I  haTe  iMn  «]m 
wicked  in  great  power,  waA 
spreading  himflelf  like  a  , 


bay-tree.  Yet  he  passed  away, 
and  lo  he  was  not:  yea  I 
sought  him,  but  he  eooLd  not 
be  found." 


The  tender  leftTts  of  hopes,  to-noRow 

blOSBOOlt, 

And  bean  hUbluehing  honoun  tfaifnk 

upon  him : 
The  third  day  comes  a  frosty  a  kiUing 

frost : 
And— when  he  thinks,  good  eaqr  man, 

full  surely 
His  greatness  is  a  ripenlDC^nips  his  root. 
And  then  he  falls  as  I  do.      Shaketpeare. 


Subject :  FEEDING  ON  SiN. 

"  They  eat  up  the  sin  of  my  people,  aad 
they  set  their  heart  on  their  iniquity.**— 
Hosea  iv.  a. 

Dr.  Henderson  renders  these 
words,  "they  devour  the  an- 
ofiEeringof  my  people."  "Hie 
priests  greedily  devoured  what 
the  people  brought  for  the  ex- 
piation of  their  sins;  and  in- 
stead of  endeavouring  to  put  % 
stop  to  abounding  iniquity,  only 
wisned  it  to  increase,  in  <Mder 
that  th(»y  might  profit  by  the 
multitude  of  the  victims  pre- 
sented for  sacrifice."  Tkepnfiflta 
lived  upon  the  sacriiloiaf  meat 
(see  Lev.  vi.  26),  and  the  more 
they  had  of  this  the  moFe  they 
were  pleased.  Bat  this  mr 
creased  with  the  increase  of  the 
sins  of  the  people :  the .  more 
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the  people  stDncd,  the  more  sin- 
offerings,  and  the  more  sin- 
ofTerings^  the  more  priestly  ban- 
quets. 80  they '  *  set  their  heart 
on  their  iniquity. '  *  That  is  they 
longed  for  its  increase,  they  had 
an  interest  in  the  growth  of  sin 
in  the  country,  so  tiiat  in  truth, 
without  figure,  they  feed  uixtu 
the  9in  of  the  jfettpfe.  * '  The  more 
sins/*  says  an  old  expositor, 
**  the  more  sacrifice,  and  there- 
fore they  cared  not  how  much 
jdn  people  were  guilty  of.  In- 
stead of  warning  the  people 
against  sin  from  the  consideration 
of  the  sacrifices,  which  Khowed 
them  what  uu  oiFoncc  sin  was 
to  God,  since  it  added  such  an 
expiation  they  emboldened  and 
4 encouraged  the  people  to  sin, 
^inco  an  atonement  iniglit  be 
made  at  so  small  an  expense. 
Thus  they  glutted  themselves 
upon  the  sins  of  the  peox>le,  and 
helped  to  keep  up  that  which 
they  should  have  beaten  down." 

AiQ  there  no  men  now  that 
feed  and  feast  on  the  sins  of  the 
people?  We  think  such  men 
can  be  found. 

I.  There  are  such  men  in  the 
ECC329IAST1CAL  world.  There 
is  a  class  of  ecclesiastics  who 
live  in  palaces,  faro  sumptu- 
ously every  day,  and  roll  in 
chariots  of  opulence,  who  pro- 
fess to  be  the  chief  ministers  of 
Him  who  made  Himself  of  no 
reputation,  took  upon  Himself 
the  form  of  a  servant,  and  who, 
when  on  earth,  had  nowhere  to 
lay  His  head.  What  is  it  that 
sustains  these  men,  keeps  up 
the  huge  imposture?  Simply 
the  **  sin  of  the  people.**  Their 
credulity^  their  ignorance,  their 
9ervilUy,  their  iuperstitioiu  Let 
these  sins  die  out,  and  these 
gorgeous  and  plethoric  hier- 
azchs  will  have  to  doff  their 
splendour^  live  on  humble  fare, 


and  work  as  honest  men  or 
starve.  A  story  is  related  of  a 
prelate  in  Charles  V.'s  time,  who 
invited  his  friends  to  his  house^ 
and  prepared  a  hospitable  ban- 
quet of  which  they  would  not 
partake.  ''What,*  said  ho, 
''will  you  not  eat  of  dainties 
that  are  bought  at  so  dear  a 
rate?  The  meat  that  I  have 
prepared  for  you  is  like  to  cost 
me  the  pains  of  hell.**  The 
prelate  felt  that  he  wan  -^ 
priestly  impostor,  misrepresent- 
ing the  Man  of  Sorrows,  and 
shamefully  neglecting  his  duty. 

II.  Tilt  TO  are  such  men  in  tlio 
I  COMiiERCiAL  world.  There  are 
I   men  who  have  vested  interest 

in  the  sin  of  inUmiyerance,  bi-ew- 
,  ors,  distillers,  and  traflickers  in 
I  alcoholic  drinks.  They  live  on 
!  the  sin  of  intemperance,  and 
i*aise  themselves  in  hot  antago- 
nism against  any  effort  to 
weaken  its  power  or  to  limit 
its  influence.  There  are  men 
who  have  veste<l  interest  in  the 
sin  of  irur.  The  sin  of  war  I 
The  phi'ase  is  infinitely  too 
weak.  War  comprises  all  sins. 
It  is  the  totality  of  all  abomina- 
tions. Yet  the  manufactmx^rs 
of  armories  and  war-ships,  and 
traders  in  the  implements  and 
equipages  of  fighting  men,  live 
on  this  sin.  They  hail  every 
intimation  of  war.  The  fii*st 
groan  of  the  iiifenial  lion  falls 
lis  lausic  on  thoir  greedy  ears. 

III.  There  ai*c  such  men  in 
the  riiOFESSiONAL  world.  WTiat 
would  the  fawiffr  do  without 
cldcaneries,  bretich  of  contracts, 
thefts,  violences,  seductions,  and 
all  kinds  of  social  iiumoralities 
and  crimes  ?  What  would  po- 
puhir  jonntaHaU  do  were  there 
were  no  scandals,  no  tragedies, 
no  crime,  no  fraudulent  adver- 
tisements ?  What  would  become 
of  the  aeumtionul  novelist  if  there 
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was  no  sinful  love  in  the  people 
for  the  horrible  and  the  pru- 
rient? 

Conclusion. — Alas !  that  men 
are  sinners,  but  alas !  a  thou- 
sand times  more  that  men  should 
feed  on  sin !  Herein  is  the  great 
obstruction  to  moral  reforma- 
tions. Destroy  a  popular  sin, 
and  you  destroy  the  livelihood 
of  hundreds,  and  the  pomp  and 
splendour  of  many.  How  shall 
sin  be  put  away  from  the  world  ? 
who  shall  destroy  this  work  of 
the  devil  ?  Thank  Gkni  we  have 
the  an  swer ! 


Suhjed :  The  Reciprocal  In- 
fluence OF  Priesthood  and 
People. 

"There  ahaU  ,be,  liKo  people,  Uke 
priest."— Uowa  Iv.  9. 

Though  perhaps  the  trans- 
lation of  Keil  and  Delitzsch — 
**  therefore  it  will  happen  as  to 
the  people,  so  to  the  priest " — 
may  give  the  literal  idea,  I  take 
the  words  as  they  stand,  which 
have  become  a  proverb,  **like 
people,  like  priest."  Instead 
of  taking  up  the  primary  idea 
of  the  words,  viz.,  that  the  rank 
and  wealth  of  the  priest  would 
not  exempt  them  from  sharing 
the  same  fate  as  the  rest  of  the 
nation,  I  would  put  into  pro- 
minence, for  a  moment,  the  idea 
of  reciprocal  influence  of  priest- 
hood and  people.  And  I  make 
tw«  general  remarks  on  this 
idea. 

I.  There  is  sometimes  a  dis- 
graceful reciprocal  influence. 
First:  It  is  a  disgrace  to  a 
true  priest  to  become  like  the 
people.  A  true  priest — ^that  is, 
a  God-made  priest — ^is  a  man 
above  the  average  in  brain, 
heart,  being,  culture,  intelli- 
gence, and  virtue.  He  who  is 
not   above  the  average  is  no 


priest,  he  is  out  of  his  place. 
A  priest  is  a  man  to  mould,  not 
to  be  moulded ;  to  control,  not 
to  cringe;  to  lead,  not  to  be 
led.  His  thoughts  shotdd  sway 
the  thoughts  of  the  people,  and 
his  character  shoula  command 
their  reverence.  Sometimes, 
nay,  too  frequently,  you  see 
priests  become  like  the  people, 
mean,  sordid,  grovelling.  There 
are  men  who  call  themselves 
priests,  that  are  the  mere  crea- 
tures of  the  people.  The  true 
priest  is  the  prince  of  the 
people ;  his  ministry  is  a 
"  royal  priesthood." 

Secondly:  It  is  a  disgrace 
to  a  people  to  become  like  a  bad 
priest.  There  are  priests  whose 
natures  are  lean,  whose  ca- . 
pacities  are  feeble,  whose  re- 
ligion is  sensuous,  whose  svm- 
pathies  arc  exclusive,  whose 
opinions  arc  stereotyped,  whose 
spirit  is  intolerant.  Shame  on 
the  people  that  allow  them- 
selves to  become  like  such  a 
priest,  and  yet  the  transforma- 
tion is  pretty  general.  How 
of  ton  one  meets  in  a  social 
circle  with  those  who  represent 
the  miserable  sx^irit  oi  their 
little  priest ! 

II.  There  is  sometimes  an 
honourable  reciprocal  in- 
fluence. 

First :  It  is  honourable  when 
jHsople  become  like  a  true  priest. 
When  they  catch  his  broad 
spirit,  cherish  his  soul-quicken- 
ing thought,  and  grasp  his  lofty 
aims,  when  they  feel  one  with 
him  in  spiritual  interests  and 
Christly  pursuits. 

SeconAy:  It  is  honourable 
to  the  true  priest  when  he  has 
succeeded  in  making  the  people 
like  him.  He  may  well  feel  a 
devout  exultation  sub  he  moves 
amongst  them  that  their  moral 
hearts  boat  in  unison  with  his. 
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^at  their  lives  are  set  to  the 
flame  key-note,  that  they  are 
of  one  mind  and  one  heart  in 
relation  to  the  'grand  purpose 
of  life. 
''I  Tenente  the  nun  whose  heart  is 

Wboee  bands  are  pnre,  whose  doctrines 

and  whose  life 
GoiucldenI,  ezhiUt  ladd  proof 
That  he  is  honest  in  the  sacred  canse. 
To  such  I  render  more  than  mere 

respect. 
Whose  actions  say  that  they  respect 

themMlTes."       WiUiam  Cowper, 


Suhjed:  Ax  FjraoLY  Alliance 

A2n>  A  BlOHTEOUS  AbAXDOX- 
MEXT. 

"  Ephralm  is  joined  to  idols :  let  him 
alone."— Hosea  It.  17. 

'•  Ephraim,**  the  most  power- 
ful of  the  ten  tribes,  is  fre- 
quently used  hj  the  prophets 
for  Israel.  Notice  briefly  two 
things. 

I.     An      UNHOLY      ALLL4NCE. 

**£phraim  is  joined  to  idols," 
is  welded  to  them,  his  heart  is 
rooted  in  them.  What  is  an 
idol  ?  Carved  wood,  stone,  or 
moulded  metal,  living  creatures, 
flowing  streams,  or  heavenly 
orbs  ?  No.  These  are  mere  re- 
presentations   of    idols.      The 


idol  of  a  man  is  the  objec 
supremely  loved,  whatever  that 
object  may  be.  Gold,  fame, 
beauty,  power,  pleasure ;  what- 
ever the  heart  is  set  on,  that  is 
the  idol.  Here  in  our  England 
we  condemn  polytheism,  but 
we  abound  with  polytheists. 
Men  have  as  many  idols  here 
as  they  have  objects  of  supreme 
love,  and  they  are  many. 
Thousands  of  Englishmen  are 
joined  to  their  idols,  they 
arc  chained  to  them  by  the  ties 
of  their  strongest  loves  and 
habits.    Notice — 

II.     A  KIGHTEOUS  ABANDON- 

MEXT.  "Let  him  alone."  It 
is  a  homeless  case.  Waste  no 
more  time  in  argument  and 
moral  appliances.  The  time 
comes  with  every  sinner  when 
ho  is  abandoned,  his  character 
is  stereotyped,  and  his  doom  is 
settled.  G(Ki  says  to  Providence, 
**  let  him  alone,"  do  not  disturb 
him;  to  conscience,  **let  him 
alone ;  "  to  the  Spirit,  **  let  him 
alone."  When  God  abandons 
the  soul  all  is  over;  when  the 
fountain  refuses  to  pour  forth 
its  waters,  the  stream  dries  up ; 
when  the  sun  refuses  to  travel 
up  the  horizon,  all  nature  will 
die. 


^\t  ipnlpit  ani  its  ^anbmaibs. 


OEIGINAL  SIMILITUDES. 


Memoby. 
*' Memory  gathers  up  every 
fragment  of  our  past  life,  so 
that  nofthixig  is  lost.  The  path 
tlnoiu^  which  we  have  passed, 
vifh  lis  thorns  and  flowers,  its 


hills  and  dales,  its  winding 
walks,  its  sundbine  and  its 
clouds,  we  have  within  us. 
Again,  and  yet  again,  for  ever 
we  shall  retrace  our  steps,  and 
penetrate    the    most  intriQate 
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labyrinths  of  our  past  way. 
Years  cannot  rob  the  sonl.  It 
loses  nothing  by  age,  but  gains 
much  by  every  hour.  It  makes 
past  suns  shine,  and  faded  land- 
scapes bloom  again.  It  sur- 
rounds itself  with  the  scenes  of 
childhood,  calls  up  the  long 
buried  from  their  graves,  and 
gives  them  their  wonted  fonn 
and  voice.  Every  day  widens 
the  domain  of  memory',  and 
thus  enriches  the  soul  with  the 
treasures  of  the  past.  The  liis- 
tory  of  man  is  recorded,  not  in 
books  but  in  souls,  and  will  be 
seen  and  studied  in  the  great 
eternity." 

Worship. 
"  As  the  earth  can  only  send 
out  her  genus  of  life  into  blade, 
and  flower,  and  fruit,  as  it  turns 
its  face  to  the  sun  ;  so  the  soul 
can  only  send  out  its  spiritual 
energies  into  perfection,  as  it 
turns  itself  in  worship  to  the 
eternal  foiintaiii  of  life  and 
Ught." 

Judaism  xsd  Cukistiaxtty. 

**  The  Bible  is  made  up  of  two 
parts,  JudaLsui  and  Christi- 
anity, but  they  constitute  but 
one  system — one  in  principle, 
authorsliip*  and  design  ;  Chris- 
tianity is  but  the  full  unfold- 
mcnt  of  Judaism,  the  genu 
advanced  to  the  fruit,  the 
twilight  brightened  into  noon, 
theaixjhitectural  plan  claboratiHi 
into  a  magnificent  teiiii)ie." 


The  Platform  of  FKLLOwsnir. 
**  Wc  say  wo  are  with  a  man 
idienwe  sympathise  with  him 
in  any  great  question,  senti- 
numt,  or  aim.    Indeed,  ivithout 


a  figure,  do  we  not  live  with 
the  men  who  feel  as  supreme 
the  same  thoughts,  and  porsoe 
as  supreme  the  same  aims^ 
Our  souls  meet  and  mingle  wiUi 
theirs.  The  mceting-^aoe  of 
souls  is  ever  the  supreme 
thought  and  aim.  Persons  who 
have  not  this,  though,  person- 
ally, they  live  in  the  same  house 
and  room,  live  not,  in  the 
highest  sense,  together." 


Mind. 
**Mind  seems  to  me  an 
existent,  which  in  its  nature 
f ainteth  not,  neither  is  weary ; 
it  grows  young  with  years  and 
strong  by  exorcise.  And  no 
spirit  was  ever  made  to  work 
for  itself  as  an  end,  but  to 
labour  always  for  the  oommon 
good.  Spirit  is  made  to  minister 

to  spirit,  and  God  ministers  to 

II  » 


aU.^ 


Thought. 


**  There  is  nothing  in  the  imi- 
vei'se  that  has  such  a  power 
over  us  for  weal  or  woe  as 
Thought.  All  impulses  and 
passions  of  emotion  heaving 
within  us,  Hko  tides  in  oceans,  are 
under  the  dominion  of  thought; 
indeed,  the  whole  machinery  of 
mind  is  at  its  disposal;  it  touches 
every  spring  and  directs  every 
wheel.  It  fonus  our  character, 
it  determines  our  moods.  A 
thought  lifts  us  in  a  moment 
from  gloom  to  smishine ;  or, 
the  reverse,  breaks  the  calm 
atmosphere  into  thunder  and 
mantles  the  sky  in  clouds." 


Nature  and  Art. 
"Variety  is  a  characteri&tio 
of  nature;   monotony,  of  art. 
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The  flower  blooming  in  the 
landscape,  and  the  flower 
painted  on  the  canvas;  the 
oedar  towering  in  the  forest, 
and  the  cedar  out  down,  carred, 
and  polished,  by  the  hand  of 
art,  to  adorn  some  lordly  man- 
sion.— how  diflierent!  The 
flower  and  the  tree,  abroad  in 
the  bosom  of  nature,  arc  chang- 
ing tkflir  forms  and  tints  e^esy 
boor,  but  in  the  cold  sphere  of 
art  ^y  remain  from  year  to 
year  the  same." 

SuGGSsnvB  TEAcanNG. 
"  Suggestive  teaching  is  the 
highest  kind  of  teachmg,  the 
oiuy  teafllring  of  any  worth. 
He  who  crams  the  mind  of 
others  with  his  own  ideas,  how- 
ever correct,  does  nothing  to 
help  humanity,  equal  to  him 
who  stimulates  the  mind  to 
create  ideas  for  itself — to 
think.*' 


Chsist  the  Bestobeb. 
"  Christ  gives  no  new  powers, 
bat  restores,  strengthens,  and 
perfects  the  old.  He  retunes 
the  disordered  harps,  and  makes 
every  string  give  music  at  every 
touch.*' 

Death  xot  ExxiNCTioif. 

**  The  loss  of  the  body  is  to 
the  soul,  but  as  the  loss  of  the 
telescope  to  the  astronomer,  the 
hacp  to  tiie  lyrist,  die  house  to 
the  resident.  Though  the  tele- 
scope is  destroyed,  um  astrono- 
mer lives,  and  may  procnre 
inotber  instrument  that  will 
give  him  adearer  and  a  broader 
WW  of  the  sta^  universe; 
though  the  harp  of  the  lyrist 
be  broken  the  musician  survives. 


and  may  employ  some  other 
instrument,  and  through  it 
pour  forth  strains  more  lofty 
and  thrilling  than  ever ;  and 
though  the  house  of  the  resi- 
dent fall  to  ruins,  he  may  be- 
come the  occupant  of  a  palace." 


ELOQr^EN'CE. 

'*  Tenderness  is  the  soul  of 
eloquence;  it  tunes  the  voice 
into  music;  it  breathes  our 
thoughts  into  the  hearts  of  our 
hearers,  and  makes  them  one 
with  us." 

TSilexce. 
*'  The  kingdom  of  heaven 
comes  not  '  with  observation.' 
It  comes  not  like  the  noisy 
cataract  dashing  from  the  hills, 
but  like  the  silent  dew,  full  of 
life ;  it  comes  not  as  ocean  bil- 
lows come  to  the  shore  imder* 
the  furious  blast  of  the  storm, 
but  like  the  deep  river  it  rolls, 
unheard,  at  your  feet,  and  gives 
life  to  all  who  drink ;  it  comes 
not  as  the  lightning  flash,  but 
as  the  morning  sun — silently 
touching  the  flelds  into  new 
life,  and  melting  clouds  into 
luminous  ether.  The  spirit 
speaks  not  in  the  roar  of  thun- 
der, or  the  crash  of  earthquake, 
but  in  the  *  still  small  voice ' 
of  thought,  conscience,  and 
truth." 

The  Seasons. 

**  A  fresh  season  is  Nature's 
fresh  edition  of  her  old  truths. 
In  one  season  she  writes  them 
in  buds,  in  another  in  flowers, 
in  another  in  ripened  fruit,  in 
another  in  frost  and  snow." 

**  Winter  is  Nature's  prophecy 
of  a  retribution  for  humanity. 
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No.  XLII. 
Subject:  Pre-ei£inent  Manifestation  of  God's  Love. 

"  In  this  was  manifested  the  love  of  God  toward  us,  because  that  God  had  sent  his 
only  begotten  Son  into  the  world,  that  we  might  live  through  him."->l  John  iv.  0. 

God's  love  is  manifested  everywhere,  the  universe  is  at  onoc  its 
effect  and  expression.  But  John  says,  **in  this  was  manifested." 
Here  it  has  a  pre-eminent  splendour  of  display.     It  is  seen — ^I.  In 

SENDING    HIS    ONLY   BEGOTTEN  SON  INTO   THE  WOELD.      What  is 

meant  by  **  His  only  begotten  Son  "  ?  Has  He  not  many  sons  ? 
Yes,  myriads,  but  none  like  Christ.  Christ's  personality  consisted 
of  Divinity  and  humanity,  and  hence  there  is  none  like  Him.  He 
stands  alone  in  immensity.  "The  only  begotten."  Had  the 
Eternal  given  us  worlds,  His  gift  would  not  have  been  such  an 
expression  of  love  as  the  gift  of  His  Son.  It  is  seen — ^11.  In 
sending  "His  only  begotten  Son  into  the  world,"  that  REBELS 
MIGHT  HAVE  LIFE.  "That  WO  might  live  through  him."  Had 
He  sent  Him  to  wreak  vengeance  on  our  heads  who  would  have 
wondered  ?  But  Ho  came  that  we  might  live,  live  virtuou$liff 
use/tdly,  happily,  immortally. 


No.  XLIII. 
Subject:   Suggestions  of  Life's  Vanity. 

"  ^Vherefo^e  hast  thou  made  all  men  in  vain.**— Psalm  Ixxzix.  47. 

There  are  many  circumstances  in  life  that  tend  to  impress  us 
with  the  vanity  of  our  mortal  existence  on  the  assumption  that 
there  is  no  future.  I.  The  disproportion  between  the  length  OP 
OUli  EXISTENCE  AND  OUB  LONGINGS.  II.  The  disproportion 
between  our  faculties  and  our  achievements.  All  feel  they 
can  do  vastly  more  than  they  can  accomplish  here.  III.  The  dis- 
proportion between  our  aspibations  and  our  attainmentb. 
How  much  knowledge,  power,  influence  we  aspire  to,  but  how 
Httle  do  we  gain ! 
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No.  XLIV. 
Subject:  GOD. 
*'  My  lonl  thlnteth  for  the  UTlng  God."— PuOm  xlii.  2. 
The  words  present  Gh>d  to  us— I.  As  a  peksonamty.  That  He 
ifi  as  distinct  from  the  universe  as  the  architect  from  the  building, 
the  author  from  his  book,  admits  of  no  rational  doubt.  We 
believe  in  His  personality  (1)  Because  we  have  it.  Could  He  give 
what  He  has  not?  (2)  Because  we  instinctively  believe  it,  and 
(3)  Because  the  Bible  declares  it.  The  words  present  God  to  us — 
n.  As  a  LTVTNO  personality.  "The  living  God."  The  world 
abounds  with  dead  gods,  but  the  God  is  living,  consciously,  inde- 
pendently, actively,  ubiquitously.  The  God  of  modem  Christen- 
dom is  rather  the  God  that  was  living  in  Old  Testament  times, 
and  in  the  days  of  Christ  rather  than  the  God  that  is  living  here 
in  the  19th  century,  and  with  every  man.  The  words  present 
Gk)d  to  us — m.  As  a  living  personality  craved  afteb  by  the 
HTlCAN  SOUL.  **  My  soul  thirsteth  for  the  living  God."  (1)  The 
soul  is  constitutionally  theistic.  It  believes  in  God.  (2)  The  soul 
is  immensely  great.  Nothing  but  God  can  satisfy  it.  It  will  not 
be  satisfied  with  His  works,  however  vast  and  lovely,  it  must  have 
Him  Himself. 


No.  XLV. 

Subject:  The  Peesext  Life. 

"The  life  that  now  Is."— 1  Timothy  ir.  8. 
What  a  life  is  this !  I.  It  is  a  mysterious  life.  It  perplexes 
us.  On  all  hands  and  every  hour  a  thousand  **  wherefores"  start 
up  that  confound  us.  II.  It  is  a  trying  life.  Personal,  social, 
moral  trials  beset  our  path.  III.  It  is  a  preparatory  life.  In  it  we 
fonn  characters  that  will  translate  us  to  a  paradise,  or  doom  us  to 
a  hell.  rV.  It  is  a  short  life.  Short  when  compared  to  eternity, 
short  when  compared  with  the  years  of  antedeluvian  men,  short 
when  compared  with  the  work  we  have  to  do.  V.  It  is  a  pre- 
carious life.     "  We  know  not  what  shall  be  on  the  morrow.'' 


No.  XLVI. 
Subject :  Moral  Madness. 

"  HadnMi  Is  in  their  heart  while  ttMj  UTC'-Bcdei.  Iz.  8. 
There  is  a  worse  madness  than  mental.    Many  men  intellec- 
tuilly  sane  are  moral  maniacs.    Wherein  does  the  madness  of  the 
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imregenerate  appear?  I.  In  practioally  ignoring  the  greatest 
Being.  He  who  is  ever-present,  the  all-in-all,  in  whom  all  live 
and  move  and  have  their  existence,  is  not  in  all  their  thoughts. 
Is  not  this  madness?  11.  In  ignoring  the  greatest  interests. 
What  are  the  interests  of  the  body  to  those  of  the  soul  ?  Shadowy, 
transient,  trifling.  III.  In  ignoring  the  greatest  DiaxmES.  The 
dignity  of  a  pure  character,  moral  conquests,  and  self-sacrificing 
deeds.  These  they  never  recognise.  God,  eternity,  virtue,  these 
are  as  much  hidden  from  the  ungodly  world  as  the  most  splendid 
passages  in  Milton  or  Sha^kespeare  are  hidden  from  the  raving 
maniacs  of  Bedlam. 


No.  XLVII. 
Subject:  TniEs  when  tice  Bible  is  PRECiors. 

"And  the  word  of  the  Lord  was  precious  in  those  days.**— 1  Sam.  lil.  1. 

Things  that  are  intrinsically  valuable  are  often  only  appreciated 
in  certain  conditions  of  life.  Bread  and  water  are  always 
valuable,  but  men  feel  their  preciousness  only  when  they  bum 
with  thirst  or  gnaw  with  hungci*.  "The  "Word  of  the  Lord  is 
intrinsically  of  incomparable  worth,  it  is  the  pearl  of  great  price, 
but  it  is  only  in  certain  conditions  of  life  that  men  get  to  appre- 
ciate its  value.  What  are  "  those  days'*  in  which  it  is  felt  to 
become  "precious"?  I.  In  the  days  of  moilvl  conviction. 
Wlicn  a  man  is  so  stricken  with  a  sense  of  his  sin  that  he  cries 
out,  "  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  ?**  "  O  wretched  man  that  I 
am,  who  shall  deliver  me?'*  Then  the  "Word  of  the  Lord"  i» 
precious.  It  answers  the  question,  it  assuages  the  moral  tempest. 
II.  In  the  days  of  PEESONAL  trial.  When  health  is  gone,  worldly 
comforts  forsake  us,  and  wc  are  left  alone  on  the  couch  of 
sufiTering,  we  feel  the  "Word  of  the  Lord"  to  be  precious:  it 
breathes  comfort,  it  infuses  moral  energy.  III.  In  the  days  of 
SOCIAL  BEREAVEMENT.  When  the  loved  ones  are  snatched  from  the 
heart,  and  committed  to  the  grave,  and  our  natures  are  smitten 
with  sore  grief  so  that  we  refuse  to  be  comforted,  then  the  **  Word 
of  the  Lord"  is  precious.  It  points  to  a  resurrection,  it  tells  of  a 
reunion.  IV.  In  the  days  of  DEATH.  When  we  feel  the  icy 
hand  of  death  on  the  heart,  the  world  receding,  and  a  mysterious 
future  parting  its  awful  folds,  then  the  "Word  of  the  Lord"  is- 
preakNis. 
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[We  hold  It  to  be  the  diitr  of  an  Editor  either  to  give  an  early  notice  of  the  booka- 
tent  to  him  for  remark,  or  to  retnm  them  at  once  to  the  Publisher.  It  ii  unjnat  to 
pniae  worthleaa  books ;  it  is  robbeiy  to  retain  unnoticed  ones.] 


THE  BEVIEWSR'S  CANON. 

In  every  work  regard  the  author's  end. 

Since  none  can  compass  more  than  they  intend. 


Oun  Week -Night  Service  :  being  Practical  Readings  in  the  Book 
OF  Jonah.  (No.  I.)  By  Rev.  J.  S.  Exell.  London  :  Elliot  Stock, 
62,  Paternoster  Row. 
The  book  of  Jonah  is  for  some  reasons  one  of  the  most  remarkable  books 
in  the  Canon.  A  good  deal  has  been  written  on  it.  Volumes  of  grand 
sermons  have  risen  from  it,  or  rather  been  built  upon  it.  An  honest, 
devout,  common-sense,  and  practical  treatment  of  it  (as  well  as  of  the 
other  minor  prophets)  has  long  been  a  desideratum.  Mr.  Exell  has  taken 
the  matter  up  in  a  very  unpretending,  and  yet  in  a  very  able  way.  This 
is  the  first  number  of  a  monthly  serial,  containing  practical  readings  on 
week-nights  on  this  book.  He  has  certtiinly  started  well,  and  in  these 
sixteen  pages  has  revealed  faculties  of  intellect  and  heart  that  (jualify  him 
pre-eminently  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken.  His  object  is  to  reach  and 
raiie  into  light  the  great  practical  truths  tbat  nin  through  the  book,  and 
this  he  has  done  x^ith  signal  succeas  so  far  as  he  has  gone.  He  thinks 
philosophically,  feels  devoutly,  and  writes  in  a  style  that  is  made  clear  by 
complete  conccjitions,  and  beautified  by  a  glowing  imagination. 


Ax  Expositor's  Note-Book.     By  Samuel  Cox.     I^ondon  :  Hodder 
and  Stoughton,  27,  Paternoster  Row. 

Mb.  Cox  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  "  The  Private  Letters  of  St.  Paul 
and  St.  John,"  the  "  Quest  of  the  Chief  Good,"  and  "  The  Resurrection." 
This  work  consists  of  thirty-one  chapters  on  as  many  interesting  and 
important  Biblical  subjects.  AH  these  are  treated  in  the  author's  well- 
known  and  admirable  style.  There  are  no  verbosities  or  platitudes  in  this 
book.  The  author  is  a  thinker  of  a  rare  order,  he  thinks  for  himself,  and 
thinks  deeply,  and  brings  otrt  from  sacred  texts  ideas  which  few  if  any 
liATe  seen  before. 
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D18CIPLB  Life.  Hy  Rev.  D.  ^Iaccoll.  Glasgow  :  James  ^laclehose, 
618,  Vincent  Street. 
Tuis  volume  contains  twenty-four  discourses,  the  subjects  of  which  are 
**  Divine  Teaching,"  **  The  New  Genesis,"  "  The  Beginning  of  Miracles," 
"Brother,  Sister,  and  Mother,"  "  Nicodemus,"  "At  Jacob's  Well,"  "The 
liCaven  of  the  Pharisees,"  "The  Man  receiveth  Sinners,"  "Signs  and 
Wonders,"  "  The  Inner  Circle,"  "  The  Home  Mission,"  "  On  the  Mount," 
"Teach  us  to  Pray,"  "Mysteries  of  the  Kingdom,"  "A  Woman  of 
Canajin,"  "  In  the  Ship,"  "  Apart  in  the  AVay,"  "  The  Service  of  Trust," 
"  The  Traitor,"  "  Follo^ving  afar  off,"  "  The  Three  Crosses,"  "  The  Risen 
Life,"  "The  Two  Comforters,"  "As  far  as  Bethany."  This  is  another 
thoroughly  good  book.  The  discourses  are  short,  but  suggestive  and  lumi- 
nous. The  author  does  not  seem  to  have  any  stiff  Scotch  theology,  but 
much  of  strong  frpiritual  truth. 


Short  Sermons  for  the  People.     By  Rev.  W..S.  Plumir,  D.D. 

London  :  R.  Dickinson,  73,  Farringdon  Street. 

Here  are  thirty-live  what  may  be  called  sketches  of  sermons.     They  are 

of  the  same  class  as  the  productions  of  Mr.  Jabez  Bums.     They  are  not 

marked  by  any  great  cxegetic  excellence  or  homiletic  ability. 


Lectures  on  Preaching.  By  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecuer. 
London  :  R.  Dickinson,  73,  Farringdon  Street. 
To  describe  the  character  of  ilr.  Beecher's  productions  would  be  super- 
fluous, to  recommend  them  would  be  impertinence.  He  is  considered  the 
prince  of  preachers,  the  chief  of  all  a{>ostlcs,  and  therefore  his  thougl|ts 
on  preaching  will  not  fail  to  attract  and  interest  all  who  aspire  to  pulpit 
power  and  eminence.  Most  preachers  have  only  to  hear  of  this  littlt 
volume  in  order  to  purchase  and  jKiruse  it. 


The  Credibility  of  the  Christian  Religion  ;  or,  Thoughts  on 
Modern  Rationalism.  By  Samuel  Smith.  London  :  Hodder  and 
Stoughton,  Paternoster  Row. 
We  arc  informed  that  this  volume  originated  in  two  lectures  delivered  in 
the  town  of  Liverpool,  and  addressed  mainly  to  commercial  men.  It  con- 
sists of  four  parts,  "Rationalism  and  the  Bible,"  "Rationalism  and 
Miracles,"  "  Injurious  Effect  of  teaching  Christianity  in  too  Theological  a 
style,  especially  to  the  Young,"  "  Remarks  on  the  shorter  Catechism,  and 
generally  on  the  over-exactness  of  Theological  Systems."  This  is  a  very 
sensible  little  book,  written  by  a  man  who  evidently  understands  what  ht 
is  about  It  is  an  admirable  volume  to  put  in  the  hands  of  thoughtAil 
yoong  men,  especially  those  that  have  a  sceptical  tendency. 
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1.  Italian  Pictureh,  drawn  with  Pen  and  Pencil.  2.  The  Secret 
OP  a  Happy  Life.  By  Rev.  G,  W.  Conder.  8.  The  Home  and 
Synagogue  of  the  Modern  Jew.  4.  Miriam  Rosenbaum  ;  a 
Story  of  Jewish  Life.  By  Rev.  Dr.  Edersheim.  5.  Faithful, 
BUT  not  Famous  ;  a  Historical  Tale.  6.  The  Days  of  the 
Cattle  Plague.  By  Mrs.  Prosser.  7.  Rambles  and  Ad\'en- 
tures  in  the  Wilds  of  the  West.  By  Catherine  Hopley. 
8.  Old  Paths  for  Young  Pilgrims.  9.  Sarah  Martin,  the 
Prison  Visitor  of  Yarmouth.  10.  Margaret's  Choice.  11. 
Fanny  thk  Flower  Girl.  12.  Charley  Hope's  Testament. 
13.  Lizzie  Blake.  14.  The  Scripture  Pocket  Book  for  1873. 
15.  The  Young  People's  Pocket  Book  for  1873.  London  :  The 
Religious  Tract  Society,  66,  Paternoster  Row. 
Here  we  have  an  unusually  rich  cluster  of  literary  fruit  from  the  old  and 
well-known  vine  that  grows  stronger  and  stronger  every  year  in  56,. 
Paternoster  Row. 

No.  1  namely,  ** Italian  Pictures,"  brings  into  our  homes  Rome  and 
the  Romans,  Naples  and  Pompeii,  Tuscany  and  Piedmont.  We  have  here 
the  pictures  of  persons  and  places  connected  with  these  old  historic  lands, 
true  to  life  and  beautifully  executed  ;  and  all  these  arc  further  descrilxxl 
by  short  literary  articles.  This  is  a  splendid  book  for  the  drawing-room 
table.  No.  2,  "  Tfte  Secret  of  a  Happy  Life  "  is  a  gem.  Mr.  Couder's 
productions  are  always  thoughtful,  genial,  picturesque,  and  often  dramatic- 
No.  3,  "  The  Home  and  Synagog^ie  of  the  Modem  Jew"  contains  fourteen 
chapters,  the  subjects  of  which  are  "  The  Three  Great  Precepts  of  Judaism," 
"  Jews  in  Morocco,"  "  Jews  in  Belgium,**  **  Jews  in  Jerusalem,"  *'  Jews  in 
France,"  "  Jews  in  Tiberias  and  Safet,"  "  Russian  and  Polish  Jew,"  **  Jews 
in  Rome,"  "Jews  in  England,"  **  Jews  in  Holland,"  "The  Feast  of  the 
Passover,"  "Jews  in  Prussia,"  "The  Talmud,"  "Unfulfilled  Prophecies 
relating  to  the  House  of  Israel."  The  subjects  are  interesting,  and  they 
are  here  set  forth  in  striking  pictures  and  much  good  writing.  No.  4, 
**  Miriwii  Bosenbaum.*'  This  work,  like  the  one  immediately  preceding, 
is  on  Jewish  themes,  illustrated  by  pictures  and  writings.  No.  5, 
** Faithful,  but  not  Fainaus.**  Thh  is  a  tale,  interestingly  written, 
pictorially  illustrated,  with  a  good  purpose  and  moral.  No.  6,  "  Hie 
Days  of  the  Cattle  Plague."  This  is  another  story,  pictorially  illus- 
trated, by  Mrs.  Prosser,  who  also  writes  well  and  for  good  purpose. 
No.  7,  ** JRavibies  and  Adventures  in  the  Wilds  of  the  West"  The 
"rambles"  of  the  authoress,  as  here  described,  give  one  a  desire  to 
have  been  with  her.  No.  8,  "  Old  Paths  for  Young  Pilgrims"  This  is 
not  worth  much.  No.  9,  **SaraIi  Martin.**  An  interesting  biographiir 
tketch  of  a  woman  whose  multiplication  would  improve  the  world.  No. 
10,  ** Margaret's  Choice,"  Another  tale.  Verily  we  may  say  in  this  age, 
with  one  of  old,  "verily  every  man  walketh  in  a  vain  show."  No.  11,. 
*' Fanny  (he  Flower  Cfirl."    Another  fiction.    No.  12,   **  Charley  Mope's 
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TcsUtnunV*  Still  another  phantasm  of  the  brain.  No.  13,  **  LizsU 
Blake,**  Alas  !  alas  !  how  prolific  is  cloudland.  No.  14.  A  very  useful 
little  pocket-book.    No.  15.  Another  of  the  same  description,  but  smaller. 


The  Brotherhood  of  Men:  its  Laws  and  Lessons.     By  William 

Unsworth.     I^ndon  :  Elliot  Stock,  62,  Paternoster  Kow. 
This  book  treats  of  the  brotherhood  of  men  in  three  aspects — physical, 
social,  and  religious.     It  is  a  good,  thoughtful,  practical  book. 


The  Second  Advent  of  Christ  Pre-millennial  :  A  Reply  to  Rev. 

D.  Brown,  D.D.     By  William  Kelly.     Glasgow :   R.  L.  Allan, 

75,  Sauchiehall  Street. 
We  confess  that  wc  feel  but  little  interest  in  these  miUenuial  controvcrsiei, 
and  with  the  pre-millennial  theories  we  liavo  no  sympathy  whatever.   This 
little  l)Ook,  however,  is  written  with  considerable  ability  and  with  a  fair 
and  devout  spirit. 


Wanderings  in  Scripture  L-\n-ds.  By  Thomas  Robinson,  D.D. 
London  :  R.  D.  Dickinson,  73,  Farringdon  Street. 
Althouoh  works  describing  Scripture  lands  are  numerous  and  constantly 
increasing,  the  work  Ix'fore  us,  when  glanc^ed  at,  will  not  bo  considered  a 
superfluity.  Some  travellers  are  more  intelligent  and  susceptible  than 
others,  and  their  impressions  and  conclusions  are  worth  a  great  deal  more 
than  those  of  commoner  minds.  Hence  we  regard  Dr.  Robinson's  work 
as  one  of  unusual  merit  and  interest. 


Life's  True   Beatitude  ;  or.  Who  is  Wise  ?    A  Poem.     By  Rev. 

James  Bass.     Ihiblished  at  Wesleyau  Conference  Ollice,   3,  Castle 

Street,  City  Road. 
This  little  book  is  a  poetic  delineation  of  some  of  the  greatest  subjects 
of  human  thought.     Though  we  think  both  tlic  rhythm  and  the  rhyme 
are  sometimes  at  fault,  there  is  much  that  is  tnily  sublime  in  conception, 
tuneful  in  note,  and  Ix-autiful  in  utterance. 


The  British  Constitution  and  Government.    By  Frederick  Wicks. 

London :    Collings    and   Appleton,    1,   High  Holbom ;    Hamilton, 

Adams,  and  Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 
This  book  tolls  us  exactly  what  we  want  to  know  about  our  law-makon. 
It  describes  the  functions  of  all  the  ofiicers  of  state,  political  legisUtioa 
and  iudicial ;  the  powers  of  the  Crown,  the  Cabinet,  and  the  Privy  Council, 
the  duties  of  each  of  the  ministera^  the  constitution  and  pzooeedingB  of 
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the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  origin  and  fanctioiis  of  tbe  various 
courts  of  law  and  the  principles  upon  which  justice  is  administered  by 
them.  It  also  describes  the  constitution  and  powers  of  tho  local  governing 
bodies,  and  concludes  with  a  brief  constitutional  history.  The  work  has 
been  designed  as  a  reading  book  for  senior  classes  ;  it  reduces  a  profound 
subject  to  simplicity,  and  presents  a  vast  number  of  facts  concerning  our 
political  life  in  a  very  small  com^Kiss.  This  subject  has  been  too  long 
neglected  by  the  schoolmaster,  but  vnX\i  this  book  at  his  command  there 
will  be  no  excuse  for  him  if  the  rising  generation  is  not  made  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  duties  of  citizenship. 


M£Moirj3  OF  Mattukw  Dickie.  By  Rev.  W.  M.  Taylor,  M.A. 
Bristol :  Mack.  London  :  The  Book  Society. 
This  sketch  of  his  life,  written  by  a  very  appreciating  and  sympathetic 
haad,  and  the  sermons  and  lecture  and  poems  of  Mr.  Dickie  himself,  wiM 
beautifully  reveal  to  any  readers  who  were  strangers,  and  will  vividly  recall 
to  thoss  who  were  friends,  the  character  of  one  who  was  eminently  '*  a 
good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ."  The  fervour,  the  tenderness,  the  humour, 
the  imaginativeness,  with  the  complementary  clearness,  logic,  and  utter 
manliness,  that  are  discovered  on  page  after  page  of  this  deeply  interesting 
little  volume,  are  refreshing  as  some  mountain  breeze  or  sparkling  water- 
fall of  the  Highlands  which  gave  him  his  boyhood's  home,  and  the  sphere 
of  his  early  ministerial  life  ;  while  the  characteristics  that  are  recorded  of 
his  preaching  and  work,  and  suffering,  and  death  in  Bristol,  give  additional 
interest  to  the  ministerial  memories  of  a  city  that  can  reckon  Robert  Hall 
and  Dr.  Leifchild  and  James  Sherman  and  the  incomparable  John  Foster 
among  the  preachers  of  the  past. 


Thx   Syktematic   Bible    Teacher;   A   Monthly   Magazine  for  Home 

and  SchooL  London  :  S.  W.  Partridge  &  Co.,  9,  Paternoster  Row. 
This  Serial  is  designed  to  meet  the  felt  need  of  the  present  time  in  the 
vriigjms  education  of  the  young,  namely,  the  effectual  combination  of  the 
tittiee  teaching  agencies — ^parent,  pastor,  and  Sunday-school  teacher  in 
definite  Bible  teaching.  It  will  provide  the  teacher  with  ample  and  suit- 
aUe  lessons  for  each  Sabbath.  It  will  enable  the  parents  to  carry  on  the 
wwk  of  home  teaching,  throughout  the  week,  with  ease.  And,  finally, 
it  will  enable  the  pastor  to  take  his  true  x)osition  in  relation  to  all  the 
teaching  in  the  homes  and  schools  of  his  congregation.  He  will  know 
what  it  is  in  detail,  and  be  able  to  guide  it ;  and,  at  the  end  of  each 
quarter,  he  may  reproduce  the  whole  at  the  monthly  examination.  These 
are  the  aims  of  the  Editor ;  and,  as  he  lays  out  a  very  thorough  method, 
based  on  the  celebrated  and  incomparable  s}stem  of  Mimpriss,  this 
^lagfizine,  which  is  issued  as  a  penny  monthly,  promises  well  to  do  a  most 
important  work. 
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The  Homilist.  Conducted  by  David  Thomas,  D.D.  VoL  VI., 
fklitor's  Series  ;  Volume  XXXI.  from  commencement  London : 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.,  Stationers*  Hall  Court 
Or  all  the  many  volumes  of  ^the  **  Homilist  "  that  have  appeared,  tbis.is, 
for  some  reasons,  the  most  valuable.  It  contains  about  120  sermons,  more 
or  less  full.  Those  on  the  Psalms,  the  Book  of  Job,  the  Prophecy  of 
Hosea,  and  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  are  introduced  by  a  considerable 
amount  of  critical  enquiry  and  exegetic  observations.  Besides  all  these 
discourses,  it  contains  a  vast  variety  of  matter  on  other  subjects  connected 
with  pulpit  work  and  efficiency.  Estimating  the  volume  by  the  amount 
of  original  and  suggestive  thinking,  rather  than  by  its  bulk,  it  is  the 
ehenpfst  work  extant.  It  would  be  distasteful  to  the  Editor  for  the  writer 
to  extol  tlie  merits  of  this  work,  he  will  therefore  simply  quote  the 
remarks  of  one  who  is  acknowledge*!  to  lx»  the  most  distinguished  homi- 
letical  writer  in  Christendom  to-day  .....  Dr.  Lange,  Professor  of 
Theology  at  the  University  of  Bonn.  He  says  : — **  Tliis  is  the.  bcsi  and 
itiost  widely  (drculatod  of  the  books  published  in  England  for  the  pro- 
motion of  pulpit  oratory.  It  is  carefully  edited,  and  re])lete  with  solid 
matter.  Its  standpoint  is  large-hearted,  above  creeds,  and  evangelical  in 
the  widest  sense.  Its  contents  fully  justify  us  in  recommending  it  to 
preachei-s  and  theologians  generally,  and  in  Germany  also.** 


Hints  and  Heli'.s  for  Teacheks  and  Pauents.  By  J.  Gkeen. 
Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co. 
Thls  is  a  sensible  and  practical  work  on  Sunday-school  and  home  teaching. 
The  author  is  evidently  master  of  the  subject  he  has  taken  in  hand.  He 
Joints  out  with  eleaniess  both  the  signs  of  inefficiency  in  our  Sunik&y 
schools  and  its  eauses,  and  proposes  a  remedy  withal.  "We  have  noted 
among  othei-s,  the  two  following  important  i>oints  insisted  on  in  the  work : 
Jirst,  that  th<;  work  of  the  Sunday-school  teacher  is  to  teach — not  to  talk 
vaguely  by  the  half-hour,  not  to  preach  to  the  class,  "  aiming  at  con- 
version," as  it  is  called,  but  to  teach  definite  Bible  tnith  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  shall  dwell  in  the  children's  memories,  and  be  reproducible  in 
months  or  years  to  come  ;  and,  secondly  ^  that  home -teaching  must  be 
secured  before  Sunday-school  work  cun  have  its  due  effet^t  ui)on  our  young. 
Tlie  book  is  full  of  excellent  "hints  and  helps  "  towards  effectual  Bible 
training,  and  deserves  to  be  read  by  all  ministers,  |Mirents,  and  Sunday- 
school  teachers. 


Subject:  Napoleon  III. 


HUMAN    GREATNESS. 


**  Let  us  make  us  a  name.** — Genesis  xi.  4. 

•*  Whosoever  shall  exalt  himself  shall  be  abased,  and  he  that  humbleth 
himself  shall  be  exalted." — Matt,  xxiii.  12. 


A  "  name  "  is  an  important  thing  for  a  man.  By  a 
name  I  do  not  mean  the  appellation  by  which  we  are 
designated  in  infancy,  known  by  others,  and  registered  in 
church  or  civic  rolls  ;  but  the  reputation  we  have  gained. 
He  who  gets  a  good  name  amongst  his  compeers  gets  a 
capital  to  help  him  in  the  business  of  life,  and  a  power 
which  will  serve  the  interests  of  his  children  and  his 
friends.  There  are  men  in  all  neighbourhoods  who  by  a 
long  and  honourable  life  obtain  a  wide  moral  authority  ; 
their  counsel  is  sought,  their  judgments  are  quoted, 
their  decisions  settle  social  disputes,  and  their  names  carry 
weight  wherever  they  are  known ;  their  children  use 
them,  and  they  are  passports  which  win  them  a  ready 
welcome  into  the  home  of  strangers.  Many  an  important 
office  in  Church  and  State  is  gained  by  men  who  in  them- 
selves may  have  no  intellectual  or  moral  merit,  but  by  the 
might  of  a  noble  name,  the  name  of  a  relation  or  a  friend. 
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A II  men  make  some  kind  of  "  fiame  "  for  themeeheB.  What 
the  men  now  in  the  "  land  of  Shinar*'  were  doingf— trying 
to  make  a  "  name  " — all  accomplish  after  some  fashion  or 
other.  Every  man  gets  some  kind  of  reputation  in  his 
neighbourhood.  His  general  spirit  and  conduct  get 
interpreted  and  characterised  in  the  circle  in  which  he 
lives.  Some  men  are  known  as  too  narrow-minded  to 
consult,  too  false  to  trust — known  only  to  be  suspected  and 
abhorred.  Others  get  a  name  about  which  there  floats  a 
sweet  moral  aroma ;  men  are  attracted  to  it,  they  rejoice 
in  its  influence,  and  feel  an  honest  pride  of  any  connec- 
tion therewith.  Aye,  all  of  us  are  making  ourselves 
names — names  that  are  either  odious  or  beautiful,  pes- 
tiferous or  health-inspiring. 

Striving  to  "  make  a  name  "  as  the  chief  end  of  life  is  a 
grand  mistake.  This  is  what  the  men  in  "  the  land  of  Shinar " 
were  now  doing.  I  am  asked,  is  not  ambition  an  instinct 
in  human  nature  ?  Does  there  not  pulsate  in  every  breast 
a  desire  to  be  or  to  do  a  something  so  to  distinguish  oui^ 
selves  from  others  as  to  attract  their  attention  and  win 
their  applause  ?  Undoubtedly  so.  You  see  it  in  the  child 
as  well  as  in  the  man,  in  the  ploughman  and  mechanic  as 
well  as  in  the  chieftain  and  the  king.  Men  have  a  natural 
desire  for  distinction  ;  but  what  is  the  legitimate  object  ? 
Is  it  to  appear  great,  or  to  be  great  ?  Is  it  to  win  victories 
over  men,  or  to  win  triumphs  over  error  and  wrong  ?  Is 
it  by  the  dazzle  of  worldly  grandeur  to  wake  the  plaudits  of 
thoughtless  millions,  or  by  high  moral  virtues  to  command 
the  respect  of  the  thoughtful  and  the  good  ?  Is  it,  in  one 
word,  to  obtain  the  honour  which  cometh  from  men,  or  that 
which  •*  cometh  fi:om  God  "  only  ?  Reputation  is  one  thing, 
character  is  another.  In  this  life  of  blindness  and  false- 
hood a  man  with  a  bad  character  may  win  a  good 
reputation ;  whilst  a  man  who  has  a  Christly  character 
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may  by  slander  or  mistake  be  regarded  with  odium  and 
contempt. 

The  words  of  Christ  will  enable  ns  to  discover  the  right 
and  the  wrong  direction  of  this  ambition^  this  desire  to 
be  great     They  present  to  us — 

I.    A  GREATNESS  THAT  COMES  TO  HUMILIATION.    "  He  that 

exalteth  himself  shall  be  abased."  Christ  does  not  here 
refer  to  the  man  who  endeavours  to  exalt  himself  in 
spiritual  excellence  and  in  the  estimation  of  God.  Such 
an  effort  of  self-exaltation  He  would  commend ;  it  is  the 
right  direction  of  the  ambitious  instinct.  The  man  who 
thus  exalts  himself,  thus  rises  in  Christly  thought,  senti- 
ment, and  character,  could  never  be  abased.  "  His  path  is 
like  the  sun,  which  shall  shine  brighter  and  brighter  unto 
perfect  day."  He  refers  to  the  man  who,  animated  by 
selfishness,  labours  to  exalt  himself  in  the  estimation  of 
worldly  men.  He  may  do  so  by  brilliant  military  exploits, 
splendid  intellectual  attainments,  by  vast  accumulations  of 
wealth,  or  by  wielding  an  imperial  power  over  millions ; 
still,  if  influenced  by  selfishness,  he  must  be  abased.  He 
will  be  "abased"  in  the  moral  reflections  of  his  oicii  soul 
It  is  an  eternal  law  of  mind  that  conscience  can  never  be 
satisfied  by  achievements  the  most  brilliant,  ©r  possessions 
the  most  splendid,  where  selfishness  has  been  the  spring  of 
their  attainment.  The  man  who  has  reached  the  highest 
pedestal  and  stands  majestic  as  the  idol  of  nations,  will, 
amid  the  deafening  shouts  of  his  admirers,  be  liable  on  his 
retirement  to  reflections  that  will  abase  him  in  self-con- 
tempt and  shame.  The  selfish  sovereign,  though  adored 
by  his  kingdom,  will  have  within'  that  which  our  great 
dramatist  calls  "a  blushing  shame-faced  spirit  that 
mutinies  in  a  man's  bosom,"  and  this  will  cover  him 
in  shame  and  confusion  of  face.  He  will  be  "  abased  "  in 
the  estimation  of  aU  Christly  men.    There  have  been  men 
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in  society  in  all  ages — their  number  is  greater  now  perhaps 
than  ever,  and  they  are  destined  to  increase  until  they  fill 
the  world — who  accept  the  principles  of  Christ  as  the  rules 
of  life  and  the  test  of  character.  These  men  see  no  real 
glory  in  the  achievements  of  campaigns  or  in  the  ^gorgeous 
pomp  of  earthly  thrones.  To  them  coronets  and  crowns, 
stars  and  worldly  honours,  are  mere  toys,  after  which  only 
the  carnal  and  worldly  scramble.  These  men  see  no  great- 
ness where  there  is  not  goodness,  and  honour  men  in  pro- 
portion as  they  see  embodied  in  their  lives  the  everlasting 
principles  of  love  and  rectitude.  These  men  stand  by  and 
look  down  with  a  sublime  pity  upon  the  thoughtless 
thousands  who  hurrah  the  greatest  fiends  if  robed  in 
martial  splendour  or  imperial  purple.  These  men  will 
have  to  write  the  history  of  the  race  one  day,  and  they 
will  reverse  the  judgment  of  old  historians.  The  men 
whom  past  annalists  held  up  to  be  worshipped  by  posterity 
will  be  exhibited  for  universal  execration.  The  Sermon 
upon  the  Mount  will  be  the  light  by  which  future  his- 
torians will  guide  their  pen ;  a  light  this  which  makes 
the  splendours  of  royalties  and  warriors  as  contemptible 
as  the  flickerings  of  a  rushlight  in  the  open  sun  of  day. 
The  greatness  of  the  world's  great  men  is  but  theatrical, 
brilliant  in  the  gas-light  of  conventional  thought,  but 
only  tinselled  finery  in  the  day-blaze  of  Gospel  intel- 
ligence. He  will  be  "  abased "  in  the  retrihxUimis  cf 
Providence,  There  is  a  moral  government  over  us  all, 
there  is  a  Nemesis  that  tracks  the  steps  of  men.  Though 
the  avenger  moves  sometimes  swiftly  as  lightning  and 
loudly  as  thunder,  his  march  is  generally  slow  and  soft ; 
still  he  is  ever  sure.  With  the  stroke  of  death  he  begins 
a  righteous  balancing  of  accounts.  Swiftly  came  retribu- 
tion to  these  ambitious  men  of  Shinar  who  sought  to 
''make  a  name.''     ''So  the  Lord  scattered  them  abroad 
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from  thence  upon  the  face  of  the  earth."  Swiftly,  too, 
moved  the  avenger  towards  the  ambitious  Haman,  who 
exalted  himself  before  his  friends,  and,  parading  his 
wealth,  spoke  of  the  glories  of  his  riches,  the  multitude  of 
his  children,  and  how  the  king  had  promoted  him  even 
above  all  the  princes.  But  next  day  he  himg  upon  the 
gallows  which  he  had  constructed  for  another.  Herod 
sits  on  his  throne,  arrayed  in  kingly  costume,  makes  a 
grand  oration,  and  the  people  shout  and  say,  "  It  is  the 
voice  of  a  god  and  not  a  man."  The  avenger  is  there  to 
abase  the  despot  and  hurl  him  down.  "  Immediately  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  smote  him,  and  he  was  eaten  up  of 
worms."  The  Pharaohs,  the  Alexanders,  the  CaDsars,  and 
the  Napoleons,  whose  gorgeous  and  colossal  figures  filled 
the  horizon  of  their  age,  how  are  they  "  abased " ! 
The  moral  conscience  of  humanity  denounces  them,  and 
their  bodies  mingle  with  the  common  dust. 

**  There  the  vile  foot  of  every  clown 
Tnimples  the  son  of  honour  down  ; 
Beggars  with  awful  ashes  sport, 
And  tread  the  Caesars  in  the  dirt." —  Watts. 

The  words  of  Christ  present  to  us — 

II.    A  GREATNESS  THAT  COMES  FROM  HUMILIATION.     "  He 

that  humbleth  himself  shall  be  exalted.'^  What  is 
humility?  It  is  not  that  meanness  of  soul  which 
cringes  to  the  powerful  and  the  royal.  This  baseness 
of  spirit  is  general,  it  is  the  curse  of  nations,  the  foun- 
dation on  which  despots  build  their  thrones.  It  is  a 
crawling,  cringing,  miserable  spirit  this,  that  takes  pos- 
session of  men ;  it  is  a  canker  in  the  heart  of  a  people, 
eating  out  their  independency  and  manhood.  True  humility 
is  not  a  renimciation  of  personal  independence  and  self- 
respect.  It  implies  a  love  for  God  and  His  universe 
that  swallows  up  selfishness.     It  is  a  spirit  that  makes 
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men  feel  as  nothing  before  God,  but  unabaahed  and  bniYe 
in  the  presence  of  men.     Men  who  thus  bumble  them- 
selves get  "  exalted  "  in  tJmr  own  spirits.     They  master 
their  passions,  they  rise  superior  to  mere  personal  con- 
siderations, they  rule  their   own   souls,  and  are   greater 
than  they  who   take  a  city.     Just   as  they  fidl  humbly 
before  their  Maker  they  rise  in  self-respect,  in  an  increase 
of  moral  power,  in  lofty  hopes  and  noble  aims,  and  in  the 
moral  approval  of  their  own  souls.     They  are  exalted  in 
the  moral  judgment  of  soci^ti/.     Just  as  a  man  makes  him- 
self of  no  reputation  and  works  from  disinterested  love — 
unostentatiously  and  with  no  selfish  motives-— does  he  get 
enthroned  in  public  sentiment.     Thus  Job  wrought,  and 
mark  his  exaltation  :  "  The  young  men  saw  me  and  hid 
themselves,  and  the  aged  arose  and  stood  up,  the  princes 
refrained  talking  and  laid  their  hand  on  their  mouth :  the 
nobles  held  their  peace  and  their  tongue  cleaved  to  the 
roof  of  their  mouth.     When  the  ear  heard  me  then  it 
blessed  me,  and  when  the  eye  saw  me  it  gave  witness  to 
me."   Why  this  social  exaltation,  this  enthronement  in  the 
public  mind  ?    Here  is  the  answer,  "  Because  I  delivered  the 
poor  that  cried,  and  the  fatherless,  aud  him  that  had  none 
to  help  him."  Why  is  it  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  getting 
enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  men,  has  established  in  this 
world  a  kingdom — a  kingdom  that  is  growing  and  that 
will  one  day  subdue  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and 
become  itself  world-wide  ?     "  Being  found  in  fashion  as  a 
man,   he  humbled  himself,   and  became   obedient   unto 
death,    even   the   death   of  the  cross.     Wherefore   Gtod 
hath  also  highly  exalted    him  and   given  him  a  name 
which  is  above  every  name  ;  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus 
every  knee  should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven  and  things 
in  earth,  and  things  under   the  earth :   and  that  every 
tongue  should  confess  that   Jesus  Christ  is  Lord  to  the 
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glory  of  God  the  Father/'  This  is  the  true,  the  philo- 
sophic way  to  get  a  throne  that  will  last,  a  kingdom 
that  is  imperishable,  a  kingdom  not  over  the  mere  bodies 
of  men  but  over  their  souls,  upheld  not  by  armies,  but 
by  loving  hearts.  The  throne  that  is  reached  by 
knaveries,  by  strategies,  by  coups  d'etat  and  bloody  wars, 
is  a  throne  accursed  of  heaven,  doomed  to  ruin,  leaving 
its  occupants  to  ignominy  and  contempt.  He  only  who, 
making  himself  of  no  reputation,  seeks  to  indoctrinate 
his  fellow-men  with  the  soul-quickening  and  soul- en- 
nobling thoughts  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  becomes  a  true 
king  amongst  men.  They  are  "exalted"  in  the ftietidahip 
of  Ood.  "  Thus  saith  the  high  and  lofty  One  that  in- 
habiteth  eternity,  whose  name  is  Holy:  I  dwell  in  the 
high  and  holy  place  with  bim  also  that  is  of  a  contrite 
and  humble  spirit,  to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  humble, 
and  to  revive  the  heart  of  the  contrite  ones.*'  "  To  this 
man  will  I  look,  even  to  him  that  is  of  a  poor  and  con- 
trite spirit,  and  that  trembleth  at  my  word."  "  Blessed  are 
the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

Conclusion.  The  subject  furnishes  a  warning  to  all 
who  are  inspired  by  mere  worldly  ambition.  The  late 
Emperor  of  the  French,  who  has  just  been  conveyed  to 
his  grave,  is  one  oi  the  most  striking  examples  in  history 
of  the  vanity  of  mere  worldly  greatness.  It  is  not  for 
me  to  sketch  his  history,  for  the  leading  facts  of  his  life 
are  too  well  known ;  nor  to  pronounce  upon  his  moral 
character,  for  who  am  I,  a  sinful  man,  to  assume  the 
office  of  a  judge  P  All  I  say  is,  here  is  a  man  of  con- 
siderable intellectual  ability,  and  mental  culture,  who 
after  years  of  sufferings,  strategies,  and  hazards,  rose,  by 
one  terrible  blow  which  filled  the  streets  of  Paris  with 
blood,  to  one  of  the  chief  thrones  in  Europe.  For  many 
years  he  was  the  idol  of  his  people,  and  ministered  to  their 
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vanity  and  greed  in  many  ways.  He  won  great  victories 
in  battle,  and  his  word  was  mighty  among  the  nations. 
At  last  he  embarks  in  a  war  that  breaks  up  his  empire, 
and  drives  him  as  a  refugee  to  this  country,  where  he 
dies  in  a  little  village  and  is  buried  in  a  himible  church. 
An  obscure  grave  is  the  only  outcome  of  alL  ''  Once,"  said 
the  Times,  in  relation  to  Napoleon,  as  his  body  lay  in  state 
at  Chislehurst,  **the  ambassadors  waited  with  anxiety  for 
a  word  from  those  lips.  Once  Europe  could  hardly  hold 
Caosar  and  his  fortunes :  and  now  a  narrow  room,  a  narrow 
bed,  a  narrow  coffin."  He  is  only  an  example  of  hundreds 
of  kings  who  have  figured  in  the  history  of  our  world. 
Alexander,  who  conquered  nations,  was  burnt  to  death  in 
a  scene  of  revelry  and  debauch.  Hannibal,  the  triumphant 
hero  of  a  hundred  battles,  and  who  all  but  conquered 
Rome,  the  mistress  of  the  world,  committed  suicide  by 
taking  poison,  and  died  in  a  land  of  strangers.  Caesar, 
who  is  said  to  have  conquered  eight  hundred  cities  and 
slaughtered  no  less  than  one  million  of  men,  was  assassi- 
nated where  he  had  won  his  greatest  triumphs.  Napo- 
leon I.,  the  desolater  of  kingdoms  and  the  scourge  of 
Europe,  died  an  exile  on  the  lonely  isle  of  St.  Helena.  Is 
not  their  history,  and  the  history  of  all  such,  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  text  that  "  he  that  exaltcth  himself  shall  be 
abased"?  The  records  of  their  fall  flame  like  red  beacons 
on  the  rocks  of  history.  Ambition,  like  the  fabled  Phaeton, 
towers  to  the  heavens,  aspires  to  the  honour  of  charioting 
the  sun,  only  to  bo  struck  down  by  the  thunderbolt  of 
justice.  "  Be  wise  now,  therefore,  0  ye  kings ! "  Learn 
in  time  the  vanity  of  all  mere  human  greatness !  "  Pride 
goeth  before  destruction,  and  a  haughty  spirit  before  a 
fall."  Worldly  ambition  puts  a  man  where  he  ought  not 
to  be.  His  foot  is  on  quicksand  instead  of  on  granite 
rock.     He  has  been  borne  to  his  present  elevation  by  the 
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inflation  of  his  faculties^  not  by  the  Divine  pinions  of  his 
nature.  Like  a  paper  balloon,  he  must  collapse,  come 
down,  and  descend  into  the  mud.  "Would  your  majesties 
have  a  people  whose  loyalty  would  bind  them  to  your 
persons  and  your  thrones  with  bands  stronger  than  death  ? 
Then  depend  upon  it  you  must  do  something  more  than  tell 
them  that  you  have  been  to  such  balls,  theatres,  race- 
courses, and  questionable  sports.  You  must  do  something 
more  than  give  out  to  them  the  daily  intelligence  that 
you  have  taken  a  drive  in  your  carriage,  or  a  walk  in 
your  royal  grounds ;  you  must  do  something  more  than 
appear  in  brilliant  reviews,  or  in  the  dazzling  glitter  of 
courtly  pageantry  and  pomp.  All  these  things  may  attract 
the  momentary  admiration  of  the  thoughtless  and  the  gay, 
but  will  never  give  you  a  firm  hold  upon  the  affections 
and  consciences  of  your  people.  "  Be  wise  now,  therefore, 
0  ye  kings  ! "  Adopt  a  different  course — one  not  only  more 
Christly,  but  more  philosophic,  more  politic.  Be  good  and 
try  to  do  good.  Do  battle  with  the  moral  evils  that  curse 
your  race — with  ignorance,  superstition,  disease,  and 
pauperism.  "  Abhor  that  which  is  evil  and  cleave  to  that 
which  is  good."  Be  royal  in  the  grandeur  of  your 
thoughts,  in  the  affluence  of  your  philanthropy,  in  the 
splendour  of  your  virtue,  and  in  the  divinity  of  your 
aims !     This  is  the  true  way  to  establish  your  thrones. 

Brothers  all !  let  our  ambition  be  to  excel  in  spiritual 
excellence,  beneficent  deeds,  and  social  usefulness.  Re- 
member that  the  path  of  true  greatness  is  not  that 
over  which  triumphant  warriors  and  haughty  emperors 
drove  their  gorgeous  chariots,  but  that  over  which  with 
humble  mien  and  world-wide  love  Christ  and  all  true  philan- 
thropists pursue  their  self-denying  course.  The  mission  of 
true  greatness  is  to  minister,  not  to  master — to  give,  not  to 
govern ;  its  sceptre  is  love,  not  force  ;  its  sword  is  truth,  not 
steel ;  its  throne  is  in  the  heart,  and  its  empire  over  souls. 
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Onr  Purpoae.— Maiiy  learned  and  devout  men  have  gone  philoloffically  throng 
thU  Tbmklim,  this  book  of  Hebrew  hTmoa,  and  have  left  ui  the  rich  reaoltt  of  their 
inquiries  in  volumes  within  the  reach  of  every  Biblical  student.  To  do  the  mere 
verbal  hertneneutiai  of  this  book,  even  as  well  as  it  has  been  done,  would  he  to  ooii' 
tribute  nothing  fresh  in  the  way  of  evoking  or  enforcing  its  Divine  ideas.  A  thorough 
HOMiLKTio  treatment  it  has  never  yet  received,  and  to  this  work  we  here  commit 
ourselves,  determining  to  employ  the  best  results  of  modem  Biblical  scholardiip. 

Oar  Method.— Our  plan  of  treatment  will  comprise  four  sections :—(!.)  The 
nisTOBr  of  the  passage.  Lyric  poetry,  which  the  book  is,  is  a  delineatkui  of  livinc 
character :  and  the  key.  therefore,  to  imlock  the  meaning  and  reach  the  apiiit  of  the 
words  is  a  knowledge  of  t!ie  men  and  circumstances  that  the  poet  sketches  with  his 
lyric  pencil. ^2.)  Annotations  of  the  passage.  This  will  include  short  explanatory 
notes  on  any  ambiguous  word,  phrase,  or  allusion  that  may  occur.— (3.)  Tne  Altou* 
MENT  of  the  passage.  A  knowledge  of  the  main  drift  of  an  author  u  amongst  the 
most  essential  conditions  for  interpreting  hii  meaning.— (4.)  The  HOMILBTICS  of  tlie 
passage.  This  is  our  main  work.  We  shall  endeavour  so  to  group  the  Divine  ideas 
that  have  been  legitimutel}*  educed,  as  to  suggest  such  thoughts,  and  indicate  aoch 
sermonising  methods,  as  may  promote  the  proficiency  of  modem  pulpit  miniatra* 
tions. 


Subject. —The  Prayer  of  Revenge.    (2.)  Utterly  Meroilesa 

*'  Let  them  be  coiifouiulcd  and  put  to  shame 
That  siM'k  after  my  .soul  : 

Let  thcni  he  turned  bark  and  brought  to  confusion 
That  devise  my  hurt. 
Let  them  be  as  cliaff  before  the  wind  : 
And  let  the  angel  of  tlie  Lord  chose  ihcw. 
Let  their  way  be  dark  and  slipper}- : 
And  let  the  angel  of  the  Lord  persecute  them. 
For  without  cause  have  they  liid  for  me  their  not  in  a  pit, 
Which  without  cause  they  have  digged  for  my  soul. 
I-.et  destruction  come  upon  him  at  unawares  ; 
And  let  his  net  that  he  hath  hid  catch  himself : 
Into  tliat  ver}*  destruction  let  him  falL 
And  my  soul  shall  be  joyful  in  the  Lord  : 
It  shall  rejoice  in  his  salivation. 
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All  my  bones  shall  say, 

Lord,  who  is  like  unto  thee, 

AVhich  dcliyerest  the  i>oor  from  hjni  that  is  too  strong  for  him, 

Yea,  the  poor  and  the  needy  from  him  that  spoileth  him  ?  " 

Psalm  XXXV.  4—10. 
History. — Sec  page  7. 

Annotations. — Fer.  4. — **Let  them  U  confounded  and  put  to  shame  t/mf 

9t€k  afUr  my  soul."  "  My  soul  "—that  is  my  life.  The  idea  is,  "Let  the 

men  that  seek  my  destniction  be  OT«rwhelmed  with  shame  and  confusion." 

"  Let  them  be  turned  baek  a^id  brought  to  ocmfusion."    A  repetition  this 

of  the  tame  idea  :  *'  Let  them  be  not  only  arrested  in  their  pursuits,  but 

repulsed,  driven  back  and  defeated. " 

Ver,  5. — **  Let  them  be  as  cJiaff  before  the  u^ind/'    The  language  expresses 

the  utmost  contempt  for  his  enemies,  they  appear  to  him  only  as  '*  chatf " 

— utterly  worthless ;  and  expresses,  at  the  same  time,  a  strong  passion 

for  their  ruin — driven  before  the  wind  violently,  resistlessly.     *'  Let  iJif 

angel  of  the  Lord  chase  tJu^m.^*     Angels  are  often  represented  in  Holy 

Writ  HH  messengers  of  the  divine  judgment.     (See  2  Kings  xix.   35 ; 

Isaiali  xxxvii.  86  ;  1  Chron.  xxi.  12,  80 ;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  16.) 

Ver,  6. — **  Let  the^rwaybe  dark  and  slippery/*    Marg.  :  Darkness  and 

slipperiness.    Not  only  let  their  way  be  shrouded  in  blackness,  so  that 

they  know  not  which  way  to  go  or  turn,  but  let  the  very  ground  be  so 

slippery  under  them  that  they  shall  not  be  able  to  stand.     **  Let  the 

angel  of  the  Lord  persecute  them.'*    The  word  **  persecute  '*  is  not  to  b«^ 

taken  in  its  present  modem  meaning — it  means  "  pursue."    The  ideu 

is,  **  \Ait  the  messengers  of  divine  vengeance  pursue  them." 

Ver.  7. — Fitr  without  cause  have  they  hid  for  mc  their  net  in  a  pitf  tchich 

without  cause  they  have  digged  for  my  soul."    Here  he  assigns  the  reason 

for  his  merciless  imprecations.  It  was  not  only  because  they  endeavoured 

to  ruin  him,  but  they  did  so  without  cause.     There  is  no  evidence  t(i 

show  that  it  was  without  cause  ;  but  were  it  so,  would  he  be  justified  in 

breatliing  out  this  vengeance  ? 

Ver.  8.  —  *  *  Jjet  destruction  come  u^xm,  him  at  una  wares. "    Marg.  :  *  *  Which 

he  knoweth  not  of.'*    The  idea  is,  **  Let  his  ruin  take  him  by  surprise." 

•*  Let  his  net  that  kc  hath  hid  catch  himself.**    The  idea  hero  ex)»ressed  is 

that  that  ehould  occur  to  his  enemy  which  his  enemy  intended  for  bin). 

Ver,  9. — **  And  my  ioul  shall  be  joyful  in  tJie  Lord.'*    The  meaning  is, 

"  If  thou  wilt  damn  mine  enemies  I  sliall  be  happy." 
Ver.  10. — **  All  my  bones  shall  sny,  Lord,  who  is  like  unto  thee,  which 
del  leered  Uie  poor  from  him  that  is  too  strong  for  him,  pea,  the  poor  and 
the  neciyfrmn  him  thai  spoileth  him  ?'*    The  **  bones  "  are  here,  as  else- 
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where,  put  for  the  whole  man  (Psalm  xxxii  8).  The  idea  of  the  verse 
is,  that  in  my  whole  existence  will  1  celebrate  Thy  praise  when  Thoa 
dost  interpose  to  crush  my  foes. 

Argument.— Tlie  whole  of  these  verses  are  a  sad  specimen  of  those  impre- 
catory prayers  in  which  David  occasionally  indulged.  (See  Psalms 
vii.,  XXXV.,  xlix.,  cix.)  In  some  of  these  no  less  than  thirty  anathemas 
have  been  counted. 

HoMiLETics.  We  have  said  that  the  whole  psaka  may  be 
regarded  as  a  specimen  of  revenge  in  prayer.  **  Are  these  the 
mere  outbursts  of  passionate  and  unsanctified  feeling,  or  are 
they  the  legitimate  expression  of  a  righteous  indignation  ? " 
We  are  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  a  Biblical  scholar  of 
Dr.  Porowne's  noble  order  proposing  such  a  question  as  this, 
for  is  not  personal  vengeance  manifested  in  every  utterance  ? 
Still  more  surprised  are  we  that  he  should  regard  such  utter- 
ances as  these  as  **  legitimate  expressions  of  a  righteous  in- 
dignation." If  such  language  is  right  in  David,  it  is  right  for 
all  men.  If  right  in  David's  age,  it  is  right  for  all  ages,  for 
the  principles  of  right  are  immutable.  Even  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment such  vengeance  was  forbidden.  **  Thou  shalt  not  avenge 
nor  bear  grudge  against  the  children  of  thy  people,  but  thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself  (Lev.  xix.  18).  There 
is  nothing  gained  for  Biblical  truth— on  the  contrary,  much  is 
lost — by  attempts  to  vindicate  such  language  as  this.  Writers 
who  do  so  may  just  as  well  call  David's  adultery  righteous 
adultery,  David's  lies  righteous  lies,  and  David's  other  crimes 
righteous  crimes,  as  to  call  such  outbursts  of  personal  ven- 
geance righteous  passion. 

His  revenge  in  the  prayer  of  this  i)salm  we  have  already 
scon  is  despicably  presumptuous,  and  the  verses  before  us 
lead  us  to  remark  that  it  is  ntterly  merciless.  There  is  nothing 
but  hard,  implacable  cruelty  in  every  utterance  before  us. 
Vengeance  blazes  through  the  whole. 

The  mercilessness  of  tliis  prayer  is  seen — 

I.  In  the  GAL.VM1TIES  INVOKED.     What  are  they  ? 

First : — Shameful  disgrace.  **  Let  them  be  confounded  and 
imt  to  shame."     Confusion  is  bad.     To  have  your  plans  frus- 
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trated,  your  hopes  disappointed,  and  to  be  so  put  to  your  wits' 
end  that  you  know  not  whither  to  turn,  is  a  terrible  predica- 
ment for  a  man  to  be  in.  But  when  this  confusion  is  associated 
with  "  shame,"  the  evil  is  more  intensified  and  crushing. 
Shame  means  conscious  loss  of  personal  honour — it  means 
remorse  ;  it  is  one  of  the  hottest  of  hellish  passions.  I  have 
seen  men  **  confounded  "  where  there  has  been  no  shame,  and 
their  sufferings  have  been  great  enough.  If  shame  had  been 
added  to  them  their  existence  would  have  been  as  intolerable 
as  hell.     This  is  what  David  here  wishes  for  his  enemies. 

Secondly : — Terrible  expulsion.  "  Let  them  be  as  chaff  before 
the  wind."  Observe  the  mode  of  their  expulsion: — (1.) 
Contemptuously,  "  as  chaff."  Treated  as  chaff,  scattered  to 
the  winds,  and  thrown  away  to  rot.  (2.)  With  violence, 
"  before  the  wind."  As  the  light  chaff  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
strong  wind,  so  let  them  be  before  Thy  judgments  utterly 
helpless.  (3.)  Pursued  by  messengers  of  divine  vengeance  : 
"  Let  the  angel  of  the  Lord  chase  them" — chase  them  even  to 
utt«r  destruction.  (4.)  Driven  along  a  terrible  road:  '*  Let 
their  path  be  dark  and  slippery."'  Let  them  have  neither 
light  nor  foothold.  '*  The  succession  of  images  and  figures 
here  is  terrific.  The  representation  is  that  of  persons  scat- 
tered as  the  chaff  is  before  the  wind,  pursued  by  an  angel 
seeking  vengeance,  and  driven  along  a  dark  and  slippery 
path,  with  no  guide,  and  no  knowledge  as  to  the  precipices 
which  may  be  before  them,  or  the  enemies  that  may  be  press- 
ing upon  them." 

Thirdly : — Sudden  destruction,  "Let  destruction  come  upon 
them  at  unawares."  Let  him  have  no  time  to  prepare,  no  time 
to  arrange  matters,  either  for  himself  or  family ;  let  the  stroke 
of  vengeance  be  sudden  and  complete. 

The  mercilessness  of  this  prayer  is  seen — 

n.  In  the  DELIGHT  WITH  WHICH  THESE  CALAMITIES  ARE  ANTI- 
CIPATED. "  My  soul  shall  be  joyful  in  the  Lord :  it  shall  re- 
joice in  his  salvation.  All  my  bones  shall  say.  Lord,  who  is 
like  unto  thee,  which  deliverest  the  poor  horn  him  that  is  too 
strong  for  him,  yea,  the  poor  and  the  needy  from  him  that 
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spoileth  him  ?  "  The  idea  is,  I  shall  be  truly  happy  when  all 
this  comes  upon  mine  enemies,  when  Thy  fierce  judgments 
have  utterly  destroyed  them,  my  very  bones,  mine  whole  being 
will  then  bo  rapturous. 

CoxcLxrsiox.  Seldom  has  the  language  of  revenge  breathed 
a  fiercer  spirit,  or  sounded  a  note  of  more  ruthless  malignity. 
Can  it  be  justified  ?  No ;  whatever  the  most  learned  exposi- 
tors may  say  to  the  contrary,  my  reason,  my  conscience,  and 
theology  compel  me  to  denounce  it  as  immoral  and  undivine. 
It  stands  in  direct  antagonism  even  to  the  morality  of  the  Old 
Testament.  *'If  thine  enemy  be  hungry  give  him  bread  to 
eat,  and  if  he  be  thirsty  give  him  water  to  drink,  for  thou 
shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  upon  his  head,  and  the  Lord  shall  re- 
ward thee."  So  said  Solomon.  *'  Thou  shalt  not  avenge  nor 
bear  any  grudge  against  the  children  of  thy  people,  for  thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself."  So  inculcates  the  law 
of  Moses.  How  stands  it  in  relation  to  the  character,  the 
spirit,  and  the  teaching  of  Him  Who  is  the  universal  Law- 
giver, and  the  Great  Judge  of  quick  and  dead  ?  In  utter,  in 
appalling  hostility.  **When  he  was  re\'iled,  he  reviled  not 
again  ;  when  ho  suffered  he  threatened  not,  but  committed 
himself  to  him  that  judgeth  righteously."  He  died  praying 
for  His  enemies.  No  principle  in  His  teaching  did  He  urge 
with  greater  clearness,  force,  and  frequency  than  that  of 
forgiveness  to  enemies.  **  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them 
that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for 
them  that  despitefuUy  use  you."  And  no  j^rinciple  did  His 
apostles  attend  to  with  greater  consistency  than  this :  **  Being 
reviled,  we  bless ;  being  persecuted,  we  suffered :  not  rendering 
evil  for  evil,  or  railing  for  railing,  but  contrariwise — blessing." 
**He  that  cannot  forgive  others,"  says  Lord  Herbert,  "breaks 
the  bridge  over  which  he  must  pass  himself,  for  every  man 
hath  need  to  be  forgiven." 
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The  Book  of  Job  ii  one  of  the  grandest  sections  of  DI\'ine  Scripture.  It  has  never 
yet,  to  our  knowledge,  been  treated  in  a  purely  Homiletlc  method  for  Homiletic 
ends.  Besides  many  learned  expositions  on  the  book  found  in  our  general  com- 
meDtaries,  we  have  special  exegetical  Tolumes  of  good  scholarly  and  critical  worth ; 
such  as  Drs.  Barnes.  Wemyss.  Mason  Ooode,  Noyes  Lee,  DeUtzsch,  and  Herman 
Hedwick  Bernard  :  tne  last  is  in  eveiy  way  a  masterly  production.  For  us,  there- 
fore, to  go  into  philology  and  verbal  criticism,  when  such  admirable  works  are 
available  to  all  students,  would  be  superfluous,  if  not  presumption.  Ambiguous 
terms,  when  they  occur,  we  shall  of  course  explain,  and  occasionally  suggest  an  im- 
proved rendering:  but  our  work  will  be  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  Homiletic.  We  shall 
essay  to  bring  out  from  the  grand  old  words  those  Divine  verities  which  are  true 
and  vital  to  man  as  man  in  all  lands  and  ages.  These  truths  we  shall  frame  in  an 
order  as  philosophic  and  suggestive  as  our  best  powers  will  enable  us  to  do ;  and 
this  in  order  to  help  the  earnest  preachers  of  God  s  Holy  'Word. 


Snljject.— Job's  reply  to  Bildad.     (2.)  His  language  to  the 
Eternal,    (b.)  Concerning  his  sufferings. 
**  If  I  say  I  will  forget  my  complaint, 
I  will  leave  off  my  heaviness,  and  comfort  myself ; 
I  am  afraid  of  all  my  sorrows, 
I  know  that  thou  wilt  not  hold  me  innocent. 
If  I  be  wicked, 
\VTiy  then  labour  I  in  vain  ? 
If  I  wash  myself  with  snow  water, 
And  make  my  hands  never  so  clean  ; 
Yet  shalt  thou  plunge  me  in  the  ditch. 
And  mine  own  clothes  shall  abhor  mc. 
For  he  is  not  a  man,  as  I  am,  that  I  shoidd  answer  him, 
And  we  should  come  together  in  judgment. 
Neither  is  there  any  days-man  betwixt  us, 
That  might  lay  his  hand  upon  us  both. 
Let  him  take  his  rod  away  from  me. 
And  let  not  his  fear  terrify  me ; 
Then  would  I  speak,  and  not  fear  him  : 
But  it  is  not  so  with  me." — Job  ix.  27 — 85. 

Exegetical  Remabks.— r(pr.  27.—**  If  I  say  I  wUl  forget  my  camplaitU.'* 
In  this  verse  Job  expresses  the  idea  that  so  great  were  his  sufferings  that 
any  effort  of  his  mind  to  assuage  them  would  be  utterly  futile.     He 
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could  not  reason  them  away.  He  could  not  in  any  revelry  forget  them. 
He  could  not  get  into  any  circle  of  thought  that  would  make  him 
cheerful  under  them,  so  bitter  and  crushing  were  they. 

Ver.  28. — **  /  aw  afraid  of  all  my  sorrows,  I  know  that  thou  \ciU  not  hold 
irve  innocent.'^  Tlie  idea  here  .seems  to  be — I  so  dread  the  continuation 
of  my  sufferings  because  they  furnish  with  the  evidence  they  want  to 
prove  that  I  am  a  guilty  man. 

Ver.  29. — *'//*/  he  tciclrd^  why  then  labour  I  in  vain  ?  '*  Tlie  word  ?/ has 
no  right  here— it  oliscures  the  sense.  He  means  to  say,  I  am  wicked,  and 
therefore  he  would  labour  in  vain  to  deny  it. 

Fer.  80. — **JfJ  wash  myself  with  snow  water.*'  Tlie  pure  whiteness  of 
snow  would  at  first  suggest  that  its  water  was  the  most  pure,  and  would 
therefore  be  best  for  cleansing  :  **  And  make  my  hands  never  so  clean.** 
Washing  the  hands  was  an  old  symbol  of  moral  cleansing.  Pilate,  in 
oi)en  court,  did  so.  AVhat  the  patriarch  means,  perhaps,  by  the  expres- 
sion is,  that  whatever  effort  he  made  towards  cleansing  himself,  he  would 
be  still  regarded  by  his  friends  as  corrupt. 

Ver,  81. — **  Yet  slialt  thou  plunge  me  in  the  ditch,  and  mine  own  cloOies 
shall  abhor  me.*'  The  idea  evidently  is,  AMiatever  I  may  do  to  cleanse 
my  spirit,  and  to  improve  my  character,  God  is  so  infinitely  holy  that 
He  would  so  overwlielm  me  with  a  consciousness  of  my  guilt,  that  my 
very  clothes  would  make  me  an  abhorrenct;. 

Ver.  82. — **For  he  is  not  a  man^  as  I  am^  Oiat  T should  anstcer  him,  and  we 
should  come  together  in  judgment.**  An  extension  of  the  idea  in  the  pre- 
ceding verse,  which  is,  tliat  the  infinite  8UX>eriority  of  God  rendered  all 
attempts  at  vindication  utterly  vain. 

Ver.  33. — ** Xcithcr  ?>  there  any  days-man  hetwijci  iis.**  "There  is  no 
umpire  between  us  who  would  lay  his  hand  upon  us  both  "(Dr.  Bemaixi). 
He  had  no  idea  of  a  thinl  person  who  would  act  as  arbitrator  between 
him  and  his  Maker.  (Jod  was  absolute,  and  there  was  no  appeal  beyond 
Him.  **  That  might  lay  his  hand  upon  us  both.**  It  is  not  im2)robabl6 
that  this  may  refer  to  some  ancient  ceremony  in  courts  where,  for  some 
cause,  the  umpire,  or  arbiter,  laid  his  hands  on  botli  the  parties  ;  to  show 
that  it  was  his  office  to  restrain  them  within  \>to\)QX  limits,  to  check  any 
improi)er  expressions,  and  to  sec  that  the  argument  was  fairly  conducted 
on  both  sides.  The  meaning  of  the  whole  here  is,  that  if  there  were 
such  an  umpire,  Job  would  be  willing  to  argue  the  cause.  As  it  was, 
it  was  a  hoi)eless  thing,  and  he  could  do  nothing  more  than  to  be  silent 

Ver.  34. — **  Let  him  take  his  rod  away  from  me,  and  let  not  his  fear  terrify 
me.**  **  Oh,  that  he  would  take  away  His  rod  from  me,  and  the  dread  of 
Him  no  more  affright  me." — Du.  Lee. 
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Vitr,  86. — •*  Then  vmdd  I  speak  aiid  not  fear  him,'*  Were  I  freed  from 
this  terrible  affliction  I  should  lose  this  awful  dread  of  my  God,  and 
speak  to  Him  with  filial  confidence.  '*  But  U  is  not  so  with  me/*  Marg. : 
**  I  am  not  so  with  myself."  There  are  various  interpretations  of  this 
short  utterance.  Some  say  it  means,  I  am  not  so  as  you  suppose  me  to 
be  ;  yoa  take  me  to  be  a  guilty  man,  but  I  am  innocent.  Albeit  I  am 
held  to  be  guilty  by  the  Most  High,  and  treated  accordingly,  but  I  am 
not  so.  Dr.  Bernard's  translation,  I  think,  gives  the  tnie  idea  :  **  For 
am  I  not  upright  with  myself?"  i.e.,  am  I  not  conscious  of  my  in- 
nocence ? 

HoMiLETics.  Up  to  verse  24.  Job  had  been  speaking 
about  the  Eternal,  and  he  had  uttered  his  idea  of  what  God  is 
in  Himself,  of  what  He  does  in  nature,  and  of  what  He  does 
in  man.  From  verse  24  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  his 
language  must  be  regarded  rather  to  the  Eternal  than  about 
Him,  and  in  it  he  refers  to  two  grand  subjects — the  fleetness 
of  life,*  and  the  greatness  of  his  sufferings. 

The  former  subject  was  discussed  in  our  previous  sketch. 
His  sufferings  are  now  the  subject.  As  he  speaks  in  various 
parts  of  the  book  very  frequently  and  largely  on  his  sufferings, 
and  often  utters  the  same  ideas  in  almost  the  same  phrase- 
ology, it  is  expedient  to  x)ass  over  his  statement  in  a  brief  and 
sketchy  way.  In  the  verses  before  us  he  seemed  to  regard 
his  Bufferings  in  two  aspects — as  too  great  to  render  any 
efforts  of  self-consolation  effective,  and  as  too  deserved  to 
justify  any  hope  of  relief. 

L   As  TOO  GREAT  TO  KEXDEli  ANY  EFFORTS  OF   SELF-CONSOLA- 

TiON  EFFECTIVE.  *'  If  I  saj',  I  will  forget  my  complaint,  I 
will  leave  off  my  heaviness  and  comfort  myself ;  I  am  afraid 
of  all  my  sorrows,  I  know  that  thou  wilt  not  hold  me  inno- 
cent."    There  are  three  things  suggested  by  these  words. 

First : — A  valuable  power  of  mind.  What  is  the  power  ? 
The  power  to  alleviate  sufferings.  "  If  I  say  I  will  forget 
my  complaint."  Herein  is  the  implied  power.  Job  knew  he 
had  it.  All  have  it.  It  is  a  remedial  force  that  kind  Heaven 
has  put  within  us.    The  suffering  man,  by  the  power  of  his 

*  The  heading  of  the  previous  sketch  (see  page  10)  should  have  been — 
"  His  language  to  the  £temal,  instead  of  about,'* 
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mind,  can  mitigate  his  anguish,  if  not  remove  it.  If  he  can- 
not quench  the  flame,  he  can  cool  it ;  if  he  cannot  roll  off  the 
load,  he  by  his  own  thoughts  can  make  it  comparatiyely  light 
He  can  go  into  a  circle  of  ideas  so  engrossing  and  delectable 
as  to  experience  transports  of  rapture  in  the  dungeon  or  in 
the  flames.  What  is  pain  but  a  mental  sensation?  And 
wherever  that  mental  sensation  may  burn,  its  fires  can  be 
quenched  in  the  river  of  noble  thoughts  and  lofty  aspirations. 

Secondly: — A  natural  tendency  of  mind.  What  is  it?  The 
exertion  of  this  mitigating  power  within  us  under  suffering ; 
an  effort  to  *' forget''  the  ''complaint,"  to  ** leave  off "  the 
'*  heaviness,"  to  *'  comfort."  Who  under  suffering  does  not 
essay  this  ?  Though  most  men  make  wrong  mental  efforts 
to  alleviate  their  sufferings,  most  make  some  kind  of  effort. 
They  have  recourse  to  novels,  social  gaieties,  if  not  to  Bibles, 
temples,  and  holy  fellowships.  Everywhere  the  sufferers  are 
endeavouring  to  bury  their  afflictions  in  mental  forgetfulness. 

Thirdly : — A  sad  defect  in  mind,  '*  I  am  afraid  of  all  my 
sorrows  ;  I  know  that  thou  wilt  not  hold  me  innocent."  Why 
did  his  mental  efforts  at  self- consolation  fail  ?  Simply  because 
he  had  not  the  inner  sense  of  innocence.  He  was  too  con- 
scious that  all  his  anguish  was  deserved.  Though  he  always 
maintained  that  he  was  innocent  of  the  sin  of  hypocrisy  with 
which  his  friends  charged  him,  he  always  felt  that  before  the 
Holy  he  was  guilty,  and  herein  was  the  failure  of  his  mind 
to  mitigate  his  pain.  *'  The  spirit  of  a  man  can  sustain  his 
infirmity,  but  a  wounded  spirit  who  can  bear?"  Though  a 
man's  thought,  if  he  is  conscious  of  innocence,  can  take  the 
prisoner  abroad  in  the  open  universe,  the  pauper  into  the 
paradise  of  Gk)d,  the  martyr  in  agony  into  the  felicity  of 
heaven — ^yet  if  he  is  conscious  of  guilt  his  very  thoughts 
will  become  fiends  to  torment  him. 

**  S4>vere  decrees  may  keep  our  tongues  in  awe. 
But  to  our  thoughts  what  edict  can  give  law  ? 
Kven  you  yourself  to  your  own  breast  shall  tell 
Your  crimes,  and  your  own  conscience  be  your  hell.** 

—Dryden, 
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He  regards  his  sufferings — 

n.    As  TOO  DESERVED  TO  JUSTIFY  ANY  HOPE  OF  RELIEF. 

First : — He  feels  that  no  self-cleaMtng  would  serve  him  before 
God.  *'  If  I  be  wicked," — or,  as  it  should  be,  I  am  wicked, — 
"  why  then  labour  I  in  vain  ?  K  I  wash  myself  with  snow 
water,  and  make  my  hands  never  so  clean ;  yet  shalt  thou 
plunge  me  in  the  ditch,and  mine  own  clothes  shall  abhor  me." 
Do  what  we  will,  in  the  sight  of  Infinite  Purity  we  are  filthy. 
**  He  charged  His  angels  with  folly."  The  holiest  man  on 
earth  feels  guilty  in  the  presence  of  Him  Who  is  Light  and 
in  Whom  there  is  no  darkness  at  all. 

Secondly: — He  feels  that  there  is  no  one  to  act  as  umpire 
between  him  and  his  Maker.  If  he  goes]  directly  to  Him,  his 
spirit  will  be  scorched  with  the  rays  of  His  purity.  Yet 
there  is  no  help,  no  third  person,  no  one  to  arbitrate. 
**  Neither  is  there  any  days-man  betwixt  us,  that  might  lay 
his  hand  upon  us  both."  There  is  no  authority  beyond 
Him,  no  authority  equal  to  Him,  His  judgment  is  final. 
Thank  Qod  we  have  a  Mediator  who  answers  the  purpose — 
one  whose  work  is  not  to  reconcile  God  to  us  but  us  to  God. 
He  lays  His  hand  upon  us  both,  grasps  the  eternal,  the  im- 
mutable rock  with  one  hand  and  drownipg  souls  with  the 
other,  and  brings  them  into  the  clefts  of  His  loving  heart. 

Thirdly  : — He  feels  that  his  afflictions  were  directly  frotn  God, 
and  until  they  were  removed  there  was  no  hope  for  him.  **Let 
him  take  his  rod  away  from  me,  and  let  not  his  fear  terrify 
me  ;  then  would  I  speak,  and  not  fear  him :  but  it  is  not  so 
with  me."  We  are  prone  to  ascribe  our  afflictions  to  a  variety 
of  secondary  causes,  but  the  patriarch  felt  that  all  his 
calamities  came  directly  from  his  Maker — they  were  His 
**  rod." 

CoNCLUSiox.  What  are  our  trials  compared  with  those 
that  Job  endured  ?  And  yet  do  we  deserve  them  less  ?  Nay, 
can  we  claim  the  high  moral  character  which  he  sustained  on 
the  whole  ?  He  feared  God  and  eschewed  evil,  and  was  an 
upright  man.  Let  us  not  murmur  or  complain.  Though  our 
afflictions  are  light  compared  with  his,  and  perhaps  far  more 
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deserved  than  his,  wo  have  a  clearer  knowledge  of  a  Hediator, 
a  ''  days-man,"  than  he  had.  Clearly  made  known  to  ns  is 
One — High  as  the  most  High,  and  yet  bone  of  oar  bone  and 
flesh  of  our  flesh— Who  sympathises  with  ua  in  all  our  afflic- 
tions, and  succours  us  in  all  our  sorrows,  and  makes  even  our 
greatest  trials  subserve  to  our  spiritual  good.  ''  AfflictionB," 
says  Bacon,  ''  only  level  the  mole-hills  of  pride,  plough  the 
heart  and  make  it  fit  for  wisdom  to  sow  her  seed  and  for 
grace  to  bring  forth  her  increase." 

**  The  good  are  better  made  by  ill, 
As  otlours  crushed  are  sweeter  still." — Rogen. 
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As  our  purpose  in  tlio  treatment  of  this  Gospel  is  purely  the  development,  in  the 
hriofest  and  most  suggestive  form,  of  Sennonic  outlines,  we  most  refer  onr  readers 
to  the  following  works  for  all  critical  inquiries  into  the  author  and  authorship  o< 
the  book,  and  also  for  any  minute  criticisms  on  difilcult  clanaea.  The  works  wt 
sholl  especially  consult  are  :~" Introduction  to  New  Testament,"  by  Bleek;  "Com- 
mentary on  John,"  by  Tholuck  ;  "  Commentary  on  John,"  by  Uengstenber^ :  "  In- 
troduction to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels,"  by  Westcott;  "The  Gospel  History,"  by 
Ebrard:  "Our  Lord's  Divinity,"  by  Liddon ;  "St.  Johns  Gospel,'^  by  Oottersee: 
**•  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ,"  by  Domor ;  Lange ;  Ac,  dtc. 


Sutgect.— The  Spiritnal  Culture  of  the  World, 

"  Say  not  yes  There  are  yet  four  months,  and  then  cometh  harvest  ?  be- 
hold, I  siy  unto  you,  Lift  up  your  eyes,  and  look  on  the  fields  ;  for  they  are 
white  already  to  harvost.  And  he  that  reapeth  receiveth  iivages,  and 
gathereth  fniit  unto  life  eternal ;  that  both  he  tliat  soweth  and  he  that 
reajMith  may  rtjoice  together.  And  herein  is  tlmt  saying  true,  One  soweth, 
and  another  reajK^th.  I  sent  you  to  reap  that  wliereon  ye  bestowed  no 
labour  :  other  men  laboured,  and  ye  are  entered  into  their  labours." — John 
iv.  85—38. 
ExrosiTiON.—  !>?•.  35.—"  Say  not  ye.  There  are  yd/our  months,  andtiUi^ 

coineth  harre'it  J  "    November,  December,  and  January  are  the  sowiog 
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fleasona  in  Jndea,  and  from  the  seed  time  to  the  harvest  is  generally  about 
four  months.  "  Four  months  to  the  harvest "  was  probably  a  proverbial 
expression  amongst  the  Jews,  hence  our  Lord  rebuking  says,  **  Behold 
laay  unto  you,  lift  up  your  eyes  and  look  on  the  fields  ;  for  if  icy  are  white 
already  to  harvest.  As  our  Lord  points  them  to  the  fields,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  it  was  just  seed  time  ;  and  we  are  thus  furnished  with  the 
date,  to  wit :  that  Jesus  had  remained  in  Judea  from  Ajml,  when  the 
Psaaover  occurred,  until  November.  **  *  I  say  *  forms  the  antithesis  to 
•  ye  say  *  *'  (Tholuck).  In  the  natural  world  we  must  wait  four  months 
— ^in  the  spiritual  it  is  already  the  time  of  harvest.  The  fields  were 
"already  white."  The  spirit  of  religious  inquiry  was  now  at  work  in 
the  Samaritan  mind. 

Ver.  36. — **  And  he  that  rcapeth  re^civeth  tcages,  and  gathereth  fruit  unto 
life  eternal."  Since  the  wages  of  the  reaper  are  rejjresented  as  given  in 
this  world,  over  against  the  gathering  of  fruit  unto  **  eternal  life,"  the 
primary  idea  is,  the  immediate  spiritual  blessings  enjoyed  by  the 
harvesters — the  communion  of  the  converts  themselves  "  (Dr.  Lange). 

.  •*  That  both  he  thai  aoweth  and  he  thai  reapeUi  may  rejoice  togetlur."  The 
spiritual  sower,  as  well  as  the  spiritual  reaper,  shall  have  his  reward. 
"  Together  " — at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  celestial  scenes. 

Ver.  37. — "  Herein  is  that  saying  true.  One  soweth,  and  another  rcapeth.'* 
Here  Christ  quotes  another  proverb.  It  seems  that  both  the  Greeks  and 
the  Hebrews  had  such  a  proverb.  Christ  now  saw  in  the  Samaritan 
mind  its  Terification. 

Ver.  88. — **  7 sent  you  to  reap,"  &c.  Some  expositors  include  in  the  sowers 
here  not  only  the  old  ]>rophet8,  but  even  the  lieathen  philosox)her8  who 
disseminated  the  seeds  of  truth.  **  Other  men  laboured,  and  ye  arc 
entered  into  Vidr  labours.**  He  himself  is  included  in  this  "other 
men."  The  great  teachers  of  past  times  had  none  of  tliem  laboured  at 
such  sacrifice  and  with  suth  efficiency  as  He. 

HoxiLETics.  The  grand  subject  of  this  passage  is  the 
spiritual  culture  of  mankind.  Not  unfrequently  does  the  Bible 
represent  the  great  work  of  moral  reformation  of  the  world 
by  that  of  husbandry.  The  simplicity  of  the  process,  so  far 
as  man's  agency  is  concerned,  and  the  dependency  of  all 
human  effort  upon  the  gracious  agency  of  Gbd  for  success, 
the  capability  qf  the  soul  to  receive,  quicken,  and  propagate 
divine  truth,  and  other  circimistances,  show  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  figure.  And  this  spiritual  culture  is  the  grand 
purpose  of  God  in  all  His  dealings  with  the  world.     The 
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relation  which  is  established  between  the  human  mind  and 
the  outward  imiverse  shows  this.  We  come  into  this  world 
with  minds  capable  of  receiving  and  naturally  craving  for 
those  truths  which  nature  seems  organised  to  impart.  Nature 
is  the  husbandman  of  the  soul.  The  history  of  the  provi- 
dential economy  imder  which  we  are  placed  indicates  the 
same  fact.  Providence  acts  here  as  the  husbandman:  It 
ploughs  and  harrows,  uproots,  plants,  and  waters.  And  stiU 
more  the  mission  of  Christ  to  the  world  attests  the  same  feu^t. 
He  is  the  great  **  Sower'*  whom  the  great  God  sent  into  the 
world.  He  came  to  make  the  moral  wilderness  bloom  as 
Eden.  We  draw  three  practical  truths  from  this  passage  in 
relation  to  this  subject. 

I.  That  the  servants  of   God   should  earnestly  seize 

EVERY    opportunity    FOR     THE     SPIRITUAL    CULTURE     OF     3iAK. 

**  Say  not  ye  there  are  yet  four  months:"  Don't  think  the 
work  distant  and  to  be  waited  for,  it  is  present  and  must  be 
attended  to  at  once.     Think  of  two  facts. 

First : — That  vioral  seasons  are  not  like  material  ofies,  heyond 
our  agency.  Wo  cannot  hasten  the  months  of  harvest.  We 
cannot  accelerate  the  speed  of  old  Time's  majestic  chariot 
Months  and  years  come  and  go  irrespective  of  our  choice  or 
effort.  Not  so  in  the  moral  domain,  you  change  temperature 
and  create  seasons,  you  can  turn  the  foul  weather  into  fidr, 
you  can  make  a  moral  November  as  bright  and  genial  as 
May  or  June.  **Say  not  ye  then."  Make  no  excuses. 
Another  fact  to  consider  here  is— 

Secondly  : — That  the  feeblest  honest  ejfort  to  improve  the  world 
will  develop  encouraging  symptoms  to  2)ersevere.  Christ's  con- 
versation with  the  woman  at  the  well  seems  to  have  stirred 
the  heart  of  the  whole  city.  Who  can  tell  the  influence  of 
true  thoughts  truthfully  spoken  ?  They  increase  at  once  the 
sours  appetites  and  the  soul's  supplies.  In  spiritual  the 
demand  increases  with  the  supply ;  the  more  you  give,  the 
keener  grows  the  appetite,  and  the  vaster  the  capacity. 
Those  two  facts  are  against  all  delay.  *' Say  not  ye,  There 
are  yet  four  months." 
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Another  tnith  which  we  draw  from  this  passage  i 

n.  That  a  long  succession^  of  agents  abe  bequibed  fob 
THE  spntiTUAL  CULTURE  OF  MANKIND.  "One  soweth,  another 
reapeth."  '*  I  have  laid  the  foundation,  and  another  buildeth 
thereon."  "  Paul  plants  and  Apollos  watered,"  &c.  The 
great  work  is  not  accomplished  at  once,  it  is  pursued  through 
the  ages.  We  enter  into  the  labours  of  those  who  have  gone 
before,  and  those  who  succeed  will  take  up  the  work  where 
we  left  off.  Thus  for  example  it  has  been  said  ''  that  John 
the  Divine  sowed  seeds  for  Polycarp  to  reap,  he  for  Athanasius, 
he  for  Augustine^  he  for  Anselm ;  Bernard  for  Tauler^  Luther 
for  Calvin^  and  he  for  Chemnitz ;  WicJdiff  for  Tyndale,  and  he 
for  Cover  dale  and  a  glorious  army  of  reapers."  What  does 
this  surest  ? 

First: — ^The  moral  connection  of  the  race.  As  one  genera- 
tion sjmngs  from  the  loins  of  another,  the  moral  character  of 
the  present  springs  from  the  moral  character  of  the  past. 
Man  transmits  his  principles  as  well  as  his  nature.  This  age 
is  reaping  what  previous  ages  have  sown,  and  is  sowing  what 
future  ages  will  reap.     What  does  this  suggest? 

Secondly : — The  slow  progress  of  moral  principles.  Humanity 
requires  ages  to  rise  to  a  full  appreciation  of  great  truths. 
Moral  progress  is  ever  slow  in  this  world.  What  does  this 
suggest  ? 

Thirdly: — 27ie  humble  part  which  individuals  play  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  We  do  not  reap  and  sow,  one  sows, 
another  reaps.  What  we  sow  will  not  appear  until  we  are 
dust  and  time  has  blotted  our  name  from  the  memory  of  the 
world.  We  pluck  a  few  ripe  ears  from  the  great  cornfield  of 
life,  drop  a  seed  or  two,  and  then  pass  away  for  ever.  What 
does  this  suggest  ? 

Fourthly : — That  results  are  not  the  right  rules  for  conduct 
We  see  more  the  effects  of  other  men's  labours  than  our  own. 
We  cannot  tell  what  will  spring  up  in  the  world,  and  grow 
from  what  we  are  doing  now.  We  must  leave  consequences 
with  the  Eternal,  with  principles  we  have  to  do.  What 
is  right  is  our  question. 
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The  last  trutih  we  draw  from  this  passage  is — 

m.  That  thebe  is  ▲  vital  belatiohshif  between  all 
true  workers  in  the  spiritual  culture  of  mankind.  *'  He  thai 
reapeth  receiveth  wages,  and  gathereth  fruit  unto  life  eternal, 
that  both  he  that  soweth  and  he  that  reapeth  may  rejoice 
together."     How  are  they  imited? 

First : — In  ioorking  out  one  grand  purpoH,  "Whether  they 
reap  or  sow,  the  grand  work  is  the  same— the  world's  cultiva- 
tion. This  divine  purpose  that  runs  through  the  ages  unites 
thorn  all  in  sympathy  and  aim.     How  are  they  united  ? 

Secondly: — In  participating  tht  same  rewards,  **They 
shall  gather  fruit  imto  life  eternal."  They  shall  "rejoice 
together."  The  true  workers  of  every  clime  and  age  will 
meet  and  rejoice  together.  In  that  universal  rejoicing  there 
will  be  no  underrating  of  the  service  of  the  humblest,  and 
the  greatest  will  not  glory  in  himself.  Each  will  rejoice  in 
another's  labours  rather  than  in  his  own,  and  all  will  ascribe 
their  achievements  to  All-inspiring  and  Almighty  love.* 


dcrms   of  Cljaugj^t^ 

Subject— The  Souroe  of  Spiritual  Life  and  Light. 

**  For  the  Lord  God  is  a  sun." — Psalm  Ixxxiv.  11. 

I^Y  a  necessity  of  our  nature  we  can  form  no  idea  of  God 
but  through  objects  and  qualities  that  wo  know. 
Love,  mercy,  patience,  wrath,  power,  intelligence — 
we  could  form  no  idea  of  these  things  as  connected  with  God 
but  through  our  knowledge  of  them  relatively  in  ourselves. 

In  the  revelation  of  Himself  to  man  God  has  always  pro- 
ceeded with  a  reference  to  this  necessity.  Eveiy  object  in 
nature,  and  every  calling  in  society,  are  laid  under  tribute  as 

*  For  further  reoiarks  on  this  passage,  seo  Homilist,  Vol.  VIII., 
page  361. 
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He  unfolds  the  blesBed  influences  bestowed  upon  those  who 
put  their  trust  in  Him.  Now,  He  is  the  vine,  they  the 
hranches ;  now,  a  strong  tower,  into  which  they  run  and  are 
safe ;  now,  ''  as  an  hiding-place  from  the  wind,  and  a  covert 
from  the  tempest ;  as  rivers  of  water  in  a  dry  place,  as  the 
shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land ; "  now,  the  Shepherd 
of  His  sheep,  and  in  the  text  the  "  Lord  God  is  a  sun,"  &c. 

I.  We  are  taught  by  this  figure  that  GK>d  is  the  source  of 
light  and  life.  Without  the  sun  we  are  in  darkness.  Our 
whereabouts  is  uncertain,  and  the  objects  around  us  are  very 
indistinctly  seen.  But  when  the  sun  rides  aloft  in  the  heavens 
the  darkness  disappears,  and  all  nature  is  revealed  in  its  true 
aspects.  Not  merely  on  either  hand,  and  in  front,  but  in  the 
rear  does  the  light  shine.  The  dimly  defined  objects,  the 
winding  path,  the  dangerous  pitfalls,  are  brought  distinctly  to 
view. 

So  man  without  God  is  morally  in  darkness.  With  capaci- 
ties, and  deep  craving  for  the  light ;  yet  as  to  his  moral  where- 
abouts, and  the  significance  of  the  great  realities  that  sur- 
round him,  he  is  in  constant  and  perplexing  darkness.  A 
darkness  not  such  as  may  settle  down  upon  the  traveller  of 
earth,  excluding  the  light,  but  producing  no  apprehensions  as 
to  his  safety  or  his  whereabouts. 

Man  without  God  is  not  only  in  darkness,  but  he  carries 
with  him  the  torturing  impression  that  he  has  lost  his  way ; 
and  coupled  with  this  is  the  appalling  conviction  that  the 
darkness  is  not  Gt)d's  creature  but  his  own,  and  that  the  loss 
of  his  way  is  not  his  misfortune  but  his  sin,  and  for  all  this 
God  will  bring  him  into  judgment.  Who  can  look  at  the 
endless  phases  of  torture,  and  sacrifice,  and  worship  among 
the  heathen  nations  of  the  earth,  without  being  convinced 
that  man  without  Qod  is  universally  \mder  a  deep  sense  of 
darkness,  delinquency,  &c.  ? 

And  here  we  must  guard  against  the  impression  that  this 
state  of  things  is  only  to  be  found  in  heathen  lands,  and  that 
we,  living  in  a  land  of  Gospel  light,  are  thereby  relieved  of 
the  darkness  and  guilt  which  are  the  portion  of  those  who 
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are  without  the  revelation  of  Gt)d.  Gospel  lands  enjoy  a  light 
unknown  to  heathen  lands,  but  it  is  not  the  light  of  God  as  a 
sun.  It  is  more  like  the  light  of  the  moon  and  stars,  which 
has  the  power  to  mitigate  the  darkness  and  define  the  road,  but 
no  power  to  call  forth  the  vast  possibilities  slumbering  in  the 
face  of  nature.  A  whole  summer  of  moon  and  starlight 
could  not  decoy  into  firagrant  loveliness  the  flowers  of  beauty 
pencilled  by  the  hand  of  God,  which  annually  renew  their 
birth  to  gem  the  \'irgin  robes  of  nature.  The  full  moon,  walk- 
ing in  majesty  and  grace  through  the  imclouded  heavens  from 
now  till  October,  could  not  weave  the  web  of  beauty  that  is 
now  in  the  loom  of  nature  for  field  and  forest.*  To  do  this 
is  the  work  of,  not  many  agents,  but  one — ^the  sun.  Nor 
shall  it,  where  vitality  exists,  in  a  single  instance  labour  in 
vain. 

We  cannot  appreciate  too  highly,  or  speak  in  terms  too 
eulogistic  of,  the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed  Grod.  It  flings 
its  relieving  light  into  the  moral  darkness  mantling  the  agi- 
tated traveller  to  eternity.  Through  its  light  his  moral  where- 
abouts is  strikingly  revealed,  and  the  great  realities  around 
him  are  stamped  with  a  purpose  and  a  significance  of  which 
he  never  dreamed  before.  Heaven  and  hell  are  launched 
upon  his  vision,  with  the  road  that  leads  to  the  one  and  the 
other.  The  path  of  duty  spreads  out  before  him,  displaying 
the  inviting  footprints  of  the  Reddemer,  and  reckoning  with 
the  promises  and  encouragements  of  God.  But,  by  reason  of 
the  natural  love  of  the  heart  for  *'  darkness  rather  than  light," 
all  this  may  be  ours  without  being  appreciated,  all  this  may 
be  ours  without  being  in  any  saving  sense  understood;  nay,  all 
this  may  be  ours  without  enjoying  any  of  those  higher  spiritual 
blessings  which  God,  as  a  sun,  imparts  to  them  that  walk  up- 
rightly. 

Moon  and  star  light  indicate,  not  the  presence  of  the  sun, 

but  its  absence.     It  is  caused,  as  you  know,  by  the  revolution 

of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  which  puts  the  part  of  it  we  inhabit 

into  darkness.     But,  though  its  light  is  thus  shut  off,  the  sun 

♦  Preached  May  12th,  1872. 
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still  lights  up  the  fields  of  immensity,  gives  the  moon  and 
stars  their  lustre,  and  through  them  sends  down  upon  us  its 
modified  and  chastened  rays. 

So  the  very  style  of  the  revelation  we  possess  indicates,  and, 
indeed,  teaches  (apart  from  uprightness),  not  the  presence  of 
Gk)d,  but  His  absence.  An  absence  caused,  not  by  the  Father, 
but  by  His  prodigal  children.  An  absence  caused  by  volun- 
tarily turning  upon  the  untrammelled  axes  of  the  will  away 
from  God  and  duty,  into  a  region  of  darkness,  decay,  and  death.  , 
But  Gk)d  in  mercy  did  not  leave  man  to  run  the  dreary  orbit 
of  probation  in  this  stumbling  darkness.  Through  the  gift  of 
the  Advocate  and  Days-man  a  new  sky  of  revelation  is  brought 
to  view,  broad  and  infinite  as  the  darkness  and  misery  of  man- 
A  new  sky  of  revelation,  sparkling  with  the  lustrous  lights  of 
promise,  and  the  bright  stars  of  an  imperishable  hope.  But 
these  lights,  shining  in  their  full  strength,  have  only  power 
to  mitigate  the  darkness  and  define  the  road,  and  supply  an 
impulse  to  say,  "  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  Father.'*  This  im- 
pulse, alas  !  may  be  resisted.  ~  The  road  to  uprightness,  alas ! 
may  be  a  strange  and  revolting  path.  In  the  midst  of  Gospel 
light  and  faithful  preaching,  probation's  latest  verge  may  be 
reached,  while  the  soul  is  still  wrapped  in  the  gloom  of  moral 
winter,  and  finally  be  folded  in  the  starless  night  of  desolation 
forever. 

Under  the  right  of  property,  the  refined  system  of  ethics, 
and  the  high  tone  of  morality  taught  by  Scripture,  intellectual? 
scientific,  and  social  progress  of  all  kinds  may  flourish,  and 
institutions  for  the  amelioration  of  human  wretchedness  and 
woe  may  be  highly  praised  and  liberally  sustained.  No  na- 
tion was  ever  truly  great  and  noteworthy  apart  from  the  light 
of  the  Gospel.  Wherever  the  shriek  of  the  locomotive  is 
heard,  or  electricity  flies  burdened  with  the  messages  of  man, 
never  following,  but  always  in  advance,  is  the  light  issuing 
fix)m  the  Cross,  and  the  voice  of  one  crjdng  in  the  wilderness, 
"Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  and  make  his  paths 
straight."  But  while  this  light,  and  activity,  and  progress 
are  enjoyed  by  men  in  the  valleys  and  hills  of  their  nature, 
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tlie  lofty  summits  of  their  being,  the  mountain  peaks  of  th^ 
moral  nature,  may  be  locked  in  the  icy  fetters  of  moral  frost, 
and  sliimbering  beneath  a  mantle  of  perpetual  snow.  The 
vast  possibilities  which  lie  slumbering  in  those  high  places  of 
our  nature,  and  which  distinguish  us  as  creatures  capable  of 
God,  can  never  be  developed  by  the  activity,  light,  or  progress 
connected  with  the  merely  manward  side  of  our  nature. 

The  mantle  of  beauty  and  loveliness  which  God  is  now 
preparing  to  fling  around  the  gigantic  shoulders  of  nature, 
will  be  but  the  expansion  of  the  possibilities  of  life  now  in 
nature's  surface,  drawn  forth,  pencilled,  and  perfected  by  the 
groat  orb  of  day,  mider  the  guidance  of  the  Almighty  Maker 
of  heaven  and  earth. 

So  the  robe  of  righteousness  in  which  the  saints  shall  stand 
amid  the  unfolding  prodigies  of  tlie  judgment  will  be  but  the 
expansion  and  development  of  the  vital  germs  of  spiritual  life 
now  slumbering  in  the  moral  nature  of  man.  No  influences 
in  the  universe  can  expand  those  germs  but  the  vital  life- 
giving  influence  of  "  the  Tiord  God  as  a  sun." 

Canada.  Thomas  Kelly. 


Subjeot.— The  Restoring  Power  of  Divine  Forgiveness. 

"  But  that  ye  may  know  that  the  Son  of  man  hath  power  on  earth  to 
forgive  sins,  (he  saith  to  the  sick  of  the  palsy,)  I  say  unto  thee,  Arise,  and 
take  up  thy  bed,  and  go  thy  way  into  thine  house.  And  immediately  he 
arose,  took  up  the  bed,  and  went  forth  before  them  all ;  insomuch  that 
they  were  all  amazed,  and  glorified  Ood,  saying,  We  never  saw  it  on  this 
fashion."— St.  Mark  ii.  10—12. 

J  FT  was  in  reply  to  the  inward  question  of  tho  Scribes, 
I  "  Who  can  forgive  sins  but  God  only  ?  "  that  our  Lord 
replied,  **  Why  reason  yo  these  things  in  your  hearts? 
Whether  is  it  easier  to  say  to  tho  sick  of  the  palsy,  Thy  sina 
be  forgiven  thee,  or  to  say,  Arise,  take  up  thy  bed  and  walk." 
And  then  He  proceeded  to  do  this  divine  act  of  healing,  that 
they  might  know  that  **  the  Son  of  man  had  power  on  earth 
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to  forgire  sms."  He  had  performed  the  spiritual  act  of  for- 
gireneBSy  and  He  interprets  and  demonstrates  that  act  by  an 
act  of  healing. 

Now  the  work  which  Christ  performed  upon  the  body  of  , 
the  palsied  man  was  one  which  men  could  take  account  of  by 
their  senses — their  eyes  could  see  what  was  done,  and  they 
could  satisfy  themselves  of  the  truth  of  the  action.  But  that 
satisfaction  of  themselves  about  the  truth  of  the  action  of 
healing  was  intended  to  be  their  satisfaction  also  about  the 
truth  of  the  action  of  forgiveness.  Our  Lord  intimated  that  one 
act  was  as  easy  to  Him  as  the  other.  Moreover,  He  showed 
that  there  was  a  correspondence  between  the  two  acts  which 
would  make  the  outward  and  visible  set  of  circumstances 
explain  the  inward  and  spiritual  ones  :  bodily  healing  inter- 
prets the  restoring  power  and  process  of  Grod*s  forgiveness. 
In  both  cases  there  was  the  necessity  for  the  renewal  of 
health ;  in  both  cases  there  was  the  restoration  which  it  was 
the  gracious  disposition  of  our  Redeemer  to  bestow.  We 
proceed  to  consider,  then,  first : — The  paralysis  of  sin  which 
corresponds  to  paralysis  of  body.  Secood : — The  renewal  of 
forgiveness,  which  corresponds  to  bodily  restoration  from 
paralysis. 

I.  The  paralysis  of  sin  which  corresponds  to  palsy  of  body.  The 
first  thing  which  Christ  did  to  this  palsied  man  was  to  impart 
forgiveness  to  him,  which  implies  that  the  man  needed  that 
gift.  There  was  a  sjiiritual  palsy  which  could  only  be  re- 
moved by  forgiveness.  Unless  tliis  be  the  case,  the  con- 
nection of  the  healing  of  the  body  with  the  forgiveness  of  the 
spirit  is  inexplicable  and  inconsecutive.  The  palsied  man  had 
not,  before  he  was  brought  to  Christ,  realised  the  inward  and 
spiritual  blessing  of  divine  forgiveness.  Sin,  therefore,  had 
benumbed  his  spiritual  powers.  We  do  not  know  that  he 
was  conscious  of  his  spiritual  paralysis,  but  our  Lord  met  his 
need,  and  not  the  mere  state  of  his  self-consciousness.  The 
inward  life  of  the  man  had  been  one  of  painful  disi^rder,  and 
therefore  of  unrest  and  misery' ;  there  had  been  no  healthy 
outcome  of  life,  either  man-ward  or  God-ward.     Powers  un- 
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employed  in  Gk^d's  service  or  man's  had  been  infltniments  of 
pain :  lie  was  destitute  of  tlie  power  which  pardon  alone  could 
bring  to  him. 

This  is  the  case  of  all  of  us.  We  all  suffer  j&x)m  the  dread- 
ful evil  of  spiritual  paralysis.  Whether  we  are  conscious  of 
the  fact  or  not,  we  are  unrestored  whilst  we  abide  in  sin. 
There  is  a  fearful  decrepitude  of  spirit,  which  unfits  for  the 
performance  of  the  work  of  God  to  which  we  are  called.  As 
we  do  our  daily  work  wo  become  more  and  more  aware  of  our 
inability  to  be  what  we  nevertheless  feel  we  ought  to  be,  and 
to  do  what  we  ought  to  do.  The  evil  of  weakened  and  dis- 
ordered powers  is  that  which  each  man  feels,  both  the  best 
and  the  worst.  In  such  a  condition  we  are  all,  to  whom  the 
good  news  of  God  is  preached,  brought  to  Christ,  who  knows 
our  disease  better  than  we  know  it  ourselves,  and  our  condi- 
tion excites  His  commiseration. 

II.  Tlie  renewal  of  spirit  which  is  brought  ly  divine  forgiveness, 
and  which  corresponds  to  hodily  healing.  By  the  restoring  power 
which  went  forth  with  Christ's  word,  the  physical  powers 
of  the  palsied  man  were  renewed,  and  he,  in  consequence, 
was  able  to  arise  and  exert  his  strength,  and  carry  his  bed. 
The  change  was  patent.  The  witnesses  could  only  glorify 
( iod  for  what  was  done.  Did  they  perceive  the  inward  cure 
by  the  outward  one  ?  If  not,  they  failed  to  loam  what 
(^lirist  intended  to  teach.  The  healed  man  went  home  and 
shared  in  all  the  abilities  and  amenities  of  daily  life. 
Spiritually  and  physically  healed,  he  was  a  new  man,  and  a 
witness  of  the  saving  2)ower  of  Christ.  So  is  it  ever  with  the 
receivers  of  Christ' is  forgiveness,  which  is  health  to  the  soul 
and  the  spirit.  Christ's  forgiveness  is  the  possessed  power 
of  spiritual  action  and  endurance,  so  that  Christ's  forgiveness 
must  be  the  reception  into  the  spirit  of  Christ's  power  of  life, 
of  forgiveness,  and  of  love.  Refusing  that  forgiveness,  we 
refuse  the  only  possible  restoration  to  spiritual  health  and 
enjoyment.     In  Christ  alone  we  are  restored. 

W.  Percival. 
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FOREiaN  MISSIONS. 

^  S  the  subject  of  ''  foreign  missions  "  pre-eminently  con- 
cerns preachers, — they  being  its  constant  advocates  and 
generally  its  directors, — we  have  thought  it  just  to 
them  to  supply  in  this  place  an  extract  on  the  subject  from  a 
leading  article  in  the  Times  of  December  21st,  1872  :— 

The  simple  fact  with  regard  to  the  Missions  of  the  Church 
of  England  is  that  they  occupy  a  very  inconsiderable  place  in 
the  interest  and  even  the  information  of  good  and  zealous 
Church  people.  There  really  is  no  human  enterprise  possess- 
ing organisation,  receiving  subscriptions,  and  publishing 
"  Eeports,"  that  has  so  little  to  show  for  itself  in  the  way  of 
fruits,  or  in  the  less  palpable  influences  with  which  it  might 
be  credited.  There  are  Colonial  Bishops  whom  everybody, 
from  the  Prime  Minister  to  a  Metropolitan  curate,  takes  a 
particular  pleasure  in  depreciating.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  they  seem  to  prefer  the  pavement  of  Pall  Mali  to  either 
Africa  or  America  or  Polynesia,  whichever  may  be  the  scene 
of  their  triumphs,  if  any.  Some  years  ago  a  great  number  of 
them  collected  at  Lambeth,  and  did  or  said  something,  nobody 
would  now  venture  to  say  what.  Upon  an  occasion,  some- 
body can  be  produced  who  can  tell  of  wonders  done  in  some 
cities  or  villages  in  India  a  very  long  time  since,  with  a  care- 
ful reticence  as  to  the  last  half  or  quarter  century.  The  most 
remarkable  part  of  the  business  is  the  almost  total  absence 
from  English  society,  of  all  grades,  of  the  persons  who  could 
tell  us  something  about  it.  There  ought  by  this  time  to  be 
many  returned  missionaries,  and  even  converts ;  nor  ought 
they  to  be  ashamed  of  their  position.  But  who  is  there  who  can 
number  among  his  personal  acquaintance  a  man  who  has 
done  some  years,  or  a  single  year,  of  Church  missionary  work, 
in  any  field  ?  An  ordinary  Englishman  has  seen  almost  every 
human  or  brute  native  of  foreigpi  climes,  but  few  can  say  that 
they  have  seen  a  missionary  or  a  Christian  convert.     Dr. 
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Selwyn  went  out  a  good  man  and  came  back  a  good  man,  and, 
what  is  more,  still  a  vi^rous  believer ;  but,  fortunately,  he 
has  something  else  to  do  than  to  tell  New  World  stories. 
Fortunate,  most  fortunate,  are  they  who  die  in  their  work, 
and  aeliieve  a  martyrdom,  if  not  a  conquest.  Latterly,  we 
are  told,  the  Church  of  England  has  thrown  off  a  good  deal 
of  its  peculiar  system,  and  adopted  a  more  open  formation; 
but  we  all  know  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  stupid  peer  to  throw 
off  his  coronet  and  yet  be  a  stupid  man,  and  even  for  a  clergy- 
man to  take  off  his  gown  without  being  the  wiser,  the  wittier, 
or  the  better  without  it.  Titles  have  nothing  to  do  with  tilie 
matter.  There  must  be  something  else  in  the  way  when  the 
Missions  of  the  Church  of  England  are  such  a  failure.  They 
are  a  miracle  that  never  succeeds.  The  rock  will  not  flow, 
the  rod  ^vill  not  blossom,  the  manna  will  not  fall,  the  water 
will  not  divide,  the  iron  will  not  swim,  the  myriad  expectants 
of  miraculous  relief  have  still  to  'bear  their  burdens.  The 
very  surface  of  the  world  itself  is  changed  by  material 
miracles,  but  the  spiritual  work  that  should  surpass  them  all 
lags  centuries  in  the  rear. 

It  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  an  article  of  faith  to  believe 
that  the  fault  is  not  in  the  people  who  shoidd  be  converted, 
but  in  those  who  should  convert  them.  Indeed  this,  we 
should  hope  and  suppose,  is  one  of  the  confessions  expressed 
or  implied  in  the  Special  Services  sanctioned  by  the  Bishops 
yesterday.  There  never  can  be  any  question  whatever  as  to 
the  readiness  or  the  fitness  of  the  masses,  under  whatever 
name  they  may  be  dassed  or  described.  If  the  blame  of  ill- 
success  is  once  to  be  thrown  on  the  hearers,  or  those  who  will 
not  even  hear,  we  may  as  well  shut  up  our  churches  at  home, 
or  open  them  only  to  fiie  favoured  few.  We  are  not  at  liberty 
to  assiune  that  the  mass  of  the  metropolitan  population  is 
utterly  proof  against  the  teaching  and  invitation  of  the 
Gospel.  The  command  is  to  teach  and  preach,  and  to  gather 
into  the  fold ;  and  if  success  follows  not,  it  must  be  because 
the  conmiand  is  not  obeyed  as  it  should  be.  Again,  the 
Church  of  England  will  not  say  that  it  is  doing  more  for  the 
remote  heathen  than  it  is  doing  for  our  own  people  at  home. 
Nor  will  it  say  that  it  has  more  liopes  of  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen  than  it  has  of  our  home  masses.  If,  then,  she  fails 
at  home,  how  much  more  abroad !  If  on  the  spot,  how  much 
more  ten  thousand  miles  off!  If  with  a  church  every  quarter 
of  a  mile,  how  much  more  when  the  station  is  a  log  hut  in 
a  forest  or  a  wilderness,  a  day's  journey  or  voyage  from  any 
other  station !    If  at  points  where  an  army  of  preachers  can 
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be  gathered  every  day,  how  much  more  when  one  solitary 
voice  has  to  Btammer  in  some  barbarous  and  ill-understood 
dialect  to  a  whole  race  utterly  ignorant  and  unprepared  for 
the  matter  he  is  stammering  about !     Grant  that  political  or 
physical  difficulties  have  interposed  barriers  hitherto.     All 
that  is  of  the  past.     The  human  race  is  convertible  and  to  be 
converted.     There  only  wants  the  converter,  such  is  our  faith. 
It  may  be  said  there  are  many  in  the  field.     It  may  be  added, 
too  truly,  that  there  is  not  a  Church,  or  a  Denomination,  or  a 
body  of  Christians  known  by  no  specific  name,  that  has  not 
more  success  than  the  Anglican  Church.     Wherever  it  goes 
it  «eems  to  work  in  fetters,  and  as  if  it  was  a  performance  to 
bo  done  and  not  a  work  to  be  accomplished  and  a  harvest  to 
be  gathered  in.     In  our  artificial  state  of  society  a  man  may 
be  respectable    and  even   a   favourite,  though   the  veriest 
creature  of  fashion,  of  system,  or  routine.     It  is  no  incon- 
siderable art  to  be  well  up  to  a  professional  etiquette.     It  is 
pardonable  to  err  by  roiltine  and  to  fail  with  the  justification 
of  precedent.     Though  a  drug  or  a  course  of  treatment  has 
never  been  tried  without  a  fatal  result,  if  it  is  in  the  books  it 
must  be  persisted  in,  and  the  books  must  bear  the  blame. 
There  is  a  picturesque  dignity  in  being  thus  prepared  for  the 
worst,  and  infallible  even  in  fallibility.      Such  a  nation  is 
armour-plated,  like  its  own  ships ;  and  impregnable  so  long 
as  it  ventures  not  out  over  the  great  deep.     But  there  will 
arise  the  question  whether  this  is  indeed  the  frame  and  pre- 
paration  for  the  spiritual  conquest  of  the  human  race.     Once 
on  a  time  a  man  landed  on  tlie  shores  of  Europe  determined 
to  convert  it,  and  he  did  convert,  for  his  work  is  done  after 
some  sort,  if  not  quite  as  it  should  be.     But  it  needs  no  re- 
search, no   knowledge  of  the   dead  languages,    no   critical 
power,   not   even    scientific    theology,    to   observe  that  the 
Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  had  a  freer  way  of  doing  things  than 
finds  favour  in  our  higli  ecclesiastical  circles.     1  ortunately  he 
had  nothing  to  do  with  a  society.     Whou  he  was  busy  at  the 
great  centres  of  Greek   and  Latin  civilisation  preaching  to 
Jews,  idolaters,  philosophers,  imperial  h<>useholds,  and  all 
the  civilised  world,  the  only  persons   from   whom  he  was 
receiving  messages,  consolations,  and  money  were  a  small 
company  of  very  simple  folks  in  a  Macedonian  town,  wont  to 
pray  at  the  water  side,  the  only  individuals  known  among 
them  being  a  woman  who  sold  dyed  cloth  and  a  gaoler. 

Are  we  saying  this  to  discourage  ?  Nay ;  rather  to  tell 
our  good  people  that  if  they  have  not  succeeded  hitherto, 
tiiey  may  yet  succeed  in  other  ways.    There  has  hitherto  been 
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a  certain  stiffiiess— woodenness,  one  may  say — in  the  methods 
employed  for  a  work  which,  of  all  worKs,  ought  to  be  quite 
clear  of  other  trammels  than  those  of  utility  and  truth.     We 
see  no  reason  why  our  missionaries  should  five  up  any  race 
or  any  region  as  inaccessible.     The  Church  of  England,  so 
far  as  we  understand,  does  utterly  give  up  large  regions,  on 
the  ground  that  in  tropical  climates  there  will  be  either  poly- 
gamy or  an  equivalent  disregard  of  marriage  ties,  and  that 
no  preaching  can  ever  prevail  against  it.    Yet,  they  who 
interpret  history  by  the  key  of  Providence  tell  us  the  Gk>spel 
was  hrst  preached  at  the  very  rendezvous  and  trysting-place  of 
•continents,  races,  languages,  and  literatures — ^which  Palestine 
^certainly  was— in  order  to  illustrate  its  efiPect  on  all  phases 
of  the  human  constitution.     All  nations  are  represented  in 
that  primitive  group,  and  the  most  zealous,  if  aibo  the  most 
ascetic,  forms  of  Christianity  were  those  that  prevailed  and 
long  continued  to  prevail  in  races  and  climates  now  said  to 
present  insurmountable  obstacles.     The  Church  of  England 
has  its  effect,  and  its  mission,  upon  certain  forms  of  character, 
certain  classes,  certain  social  conditions.     Other  churches  and 
communities  have  Uke  special  successes  on  their  own  grounds. 
Cannot  all  work  together,  recognising  one  another,  doing  all 
justice  to  one  another,  and  perhaps  learning  from  one  another  ? 
The  missionary  report  we  want  in  these  days  is  one  which 
will  tell  us  that  all  this  is  done  in  the  name  of  our  common 
Leader,  whatever  the  other  names  brought  in.      But  this 
sends  us  further  on  for  hopes  of  success  and  explanations  of 
failure.     It  is  England  itself,  or  the  whole  people  of  these 
isles,  that  ought  to  bo  the  missionary.     We  cannot,  or  do 
not,  convert  our  own  people.     They  spread  themselves  over 
the  world,  following  everywhere  the  bent  of  their  own  nature, 
doing  their  own  will,  following  their  own  gain — ^too  generally 
doing  and  being  nothing  that  a  heathen  will  recognise  as 
better  than  himself.     These  preach  something  and  have  their 
own  mischievous  mission.     They  preach  irreligion  and  the 
views  that  go  with  it.     Their  Gospel  does  its  work  and  reaps 
its  fruit.     How  can  a  feeble  missionary,  who  would  too  often 
be  thought  but  a  poor  creature  at  home  with  every  advantage 
in  his  favour,  hope  to  stem  with  a  few  phrases  the  torrent  of 
profligacy  he  finds  already  in  possession  of  the  ground  ?     The 
great  work  is  to  convert  our  masses  at  home.     When  they 
are  converted,  our  few  missionaries,  scattered  here  and  there, 
wiU  find  their  race  and  language  a  help  to  them  instead  of  a 
difiieulty  and  a  shame.     Let  nothing  be  stopped.     Nothing 
will  be  stopped.     These  operations  go  on  by  a  momentum  of 
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their  own.  In  that  sense  charity  never  fails.  But  if  England 
is  to  be  the  salt  of  the  earth,  it  must  keep  its  own  savour,  or 
see  the  best  efforts  of  its  societies,  its  money,  and  even  its 
prayers  all  thrown  away. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  FOR  WALES. 

S  this  is  a  subject  that  will  be  of  undoubted  interest  to 
preachers  who  are  found  everywhere  the  most  zealous 
aud  proficient  promoters  of  the  mental  and  moral 
adture  of  young  men,  we  insert  here  the  following  letter 
which  appeared  in  the  Standard  and  Daily  News  of  October 
18thy  1872,  designed  to  cori*ect  misrepresentatioos  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  University  at  Abeiystwith. 

Sm, — At  the  grand  public  breakfast  in  the  great  dining-hall 
of  the  College  at  Aberystwith,  an  account  of  which  appeared  in 
the  Times,  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan  is  represented  to  have  said  that, 
"  he  believed  twenty  years  a  day  since^  Mr.  Hugh  Owen,  Mr. 
Sandford  (the  late  member  for  Chester),  and  himself,  met  for 
the  purpose  of  starting  the  University  College  movement.  He 
thought  they  must  now  feel  as  Columbus  did  when,  after 
tossing  about  in  the  Atlantic  for  weeks  and  months,  he  set 
foot  on  the  firm  earth  of  America.'' 

Now  I  am  far  enough  from  wishing  to  deprive  Mr.  Osborne 
Morgan,  Mr.  Hugh  Owen,  or  any  other  great  "  Columbus  "  of 
that  meeting,  of  the  credit  of  originating  any  great  ideas,  or 
projecting  any  enterprises  to  bless  the  world ;  but  facts  must 
not  be  sacrificed  to  the  vanity  even  of  Mr.  Hugh  Owen,  or  any 
other  mighty  discoverer  who  has  been  "  tossing  about  in  the 
Atlantic  "  of  great  ideas.     The  facts  are  simply  these  : — 

When  the  Congregational  Dissenters  were  celebrating  the 
bicentenary  of  the  Bartholomew  ejectment — ^and  the  oppor- 
tunity was  employed  to  gain  funds  for  denominational  purposes 
— ^being  in  Wales  at  the  time,  I  wrote  letters  to  the  Caiiibria 
Daily  Leader,  urging  my  countrymen  to  commemorate  the 
event  in  a  national  rather  than  in  a  denominational  way ;  and 
proposed  to  them  the  desirableness  and  feasibility  of  providing 
a  University  for  Wales.  Dr.  Nicholas,  then  President  of  the 
Presbyterian  College  at  Carmarthen,  read  my  communications, 
and  so  heartily  sympathised  with  the  scheme  they  propounded, 
that  he  wrote  a  most  able  pamphlet  on  the  subject.     This 
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pamphlet  was  put  in  circulation,  and  won  many  adherents  ta 
the  movement.  A  short  time  afterwards  the  writer  called  on 
me  on  the  subject.  A  meeting  was  decided  upon.  The  first 
resolutions  proposed  aud  earned  at  the  first  meeting  were 
dictated  by  me  and  written  in  my  own  library.  At  the  meet- 
iug^  presided  over  by  the  late  W.  Williams,  Esq.,  M.P.  for 
Lambeth  (who  subscribed  XI, 000),  I  moved  the  resolutions 
both  inaugurating  the  scheme  and  appointing  Dr.  Nicholas  as 
secretary.  The  secretary  set  to  work  in  earnest,  canvassed 
Wales  for  subscriptions,  and  after  yeai-s  of  devoted  laboiur 
obtained  sufficient  fiinds  to  purchase  the  building.  It  is  only 
fair  to  that  gentleman  to  say  that  had  it  not  been  for  his  very 
indefatigable  labour  and  able  advocacy,  the  "  Columbuses  would 
have  been  ti^ssing  about  in  the  Atlantic"  to  the  end  of  their  lives. 

I  subscribed  my  mite  to  the  undertaking,  remained  on  the 
committee  for  ycai*s,  and  attended  as  a  deputation  at  tlie  pubUc 
meeting  at  Abery«t^\ith,  when  we  took  possession  of  the 
building,  with  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  county  in  the 
chair. 

These  are  facts  well  known  and  undeniable. 

Since  tlie  building  is  so  heavily  mortgaged,  and  at  so  high  a 
rate  of  interest,  there  is  no  credit,  of  course,  in  claiming  a  con- 
nection with  it  in  its  present  state,  still  the  facts  should  be 
known. 

I  am  convinced  that  unless  the  Goveninient  will  luidertake 
its  management,  the  mighty  ** Columbuses"  will  never  "set 
foot  on  the  fiim  eaiili."  Yours,  &c., 

David  Thomas. 

Amongst  the  communications  sent  to  us  protesting  against 
the  credit  which  the  gentlemen  at  the  University  meeting 
mono})olised  to  themselves,  and  dealing  with  the  evidence  upon 
which  a  proper  judgment  can  alone  be  arrived  at,  is  one  from 
the  original  proprietor  of  the  Carnhria  Daily  Leader.  Therein 
he  says  :  "  I  remember  well  Dr.  Thomas  sending  his  University 
letter  to  the  Leader.  Nothing  of  the  kind  suggested  in  the 
letter  had  ever  been  suggested  in  Wales  before.  This  at  least 
was  what  the  numerous  newspaper  correspondents  who 
followed  up  Dr.  Thomas's  advocacy  of  the  Univei-sity  seated 
at  the  time,  when  they  receive<l  the  idea  as  a  novelty,  and 
complimented  him  as  its  author.  I  quite  recently  had  an 
opportunity  of  conversing  with  the  gentleman  who  was  the 
editor  of  the  Leader  at  that  period — an  author  of  merit^  and 
a  journalist  of  ability  —  and  his   recollection  of  these  facts 
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was  so  vivid,  and  his  love  of  historic  accuracy  so  strong,  that 
I  found  he  had  actually  addressed  a  communication  to  one 
of  our  newspapers  by  way  of  correcting  some  of  the  recent 
statements  which  vain  men  had  j)ropagated  for  their  self- 
glorification.  It  is,  also,  in  my  recollection  that  Dr.  D. 
Thomas,  after  his  University  letter  appeared  in  the  Leader^ 
saw  Dr.  Nicholas  on  the  subject  of  it ;  induced  Dr.  Nicholas 
to  write  a  scries  of  letters  in  its  further  advocacy ;  procured 
admission  for  those  letters  in  the  columns  of  the  Leader; 
and,  from  time  to  time,  followed  up  their  arguments  with 
paragraphs,  suggestions,  and  in  a  vaiiety  of  ways.  Those 
letters  were,  afterguards,  reprinted  in  a  pamphlet  as  from  the 
Daily  Leader ;  and  a  reference  to  their  date,  and  to  the  letter 
of  Dr.  Thomas,  supplies  chronological  evidence  which  is 
indisputable.  Moreover,  at  the  great  meeting  in  the  Town 
Hall,  Cardiff,  reported  in  the  Cardiff"  and  Merthyr  Gtiardian 
of  7th  April,  1865,  and  at  the  great  meeting  at  Swansea, 
reported  in  the  Swansea  and  Glamorgan  Herald  of  June  26, 
1867,  and  both  of  which  were  held  to  advocate  this  Uni- 
versity, the  origin  of  the  movement  was  always,  in  my 
presence,  ascribed  to  the  real  founder  w^hen  conversation  with 
individuals  touched  upon  that  topic. 

"  Never  until  now  has  there  been  an  attempt  to  make  the 
offspring  forget  its  parent.  And  within  my  own  knowledge 
this  attempt  is  made  by  one  gentleman  who  opposed  the 
University  pei-sistently  until  it  was  opened ;  by  a  second, 
who  for  years  would  not  spare  five  minutes  for  a  committee 
meeting,  or  for  an  interview  on  the  subject ;  and  by  a  third 
who,  to  retain  his  own  position,  played  a  number  of  antics 
which  disheartened  or  repelled  all  those  who  were  eager  to 
start  the  University  work  as  it  should  have  been  started, 
as  a  glorious  success  in  1868."  The  writer,  who  is  well 
and  personally  acquainted  with  all  the  matters  to  which  he 
refers,  then  proceeds  to  comment  on  the  conduct  of  these 
gentlemen,  in  a  way  which  his  relationship  to  one  whom  he 
considers  has  been  wronged  would  amply  justify.  But,  as 
we  are  now  merely  concerned  with  the  historic  facts  of  the 
case,  and  not  at  all  desirous  of  commenting  on  the  honesty 
of  the  proceedings  of  those  who  are  craving  for  fame  in  this 
matter,  we  shall  not  pursue  that  part  of  the  subject.  There 
is,  however,  much  truth  in  his  concluding  observation,  "  that 
if  poor  illiterate  persons  are  made  to  endure  heavy  punish- 
ment for  obtaining  even  a  trifle  under  false  pretences,  it 
would  seem  imreasonable  that  educated    men   should  go  un- 
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detected  and  unpunished  when  they  by  deceit,  simulation, 
and  false  pretences  ask  for  and  obtain  the  honours  which 
belong  to  another  man,  and  adroitly  appropriate  to  their 
decoration  the  laurels  wlxich  should  adorn  another  brow  than 
theii-s." 


^iblital    Crituism^ 


**  For  he  looked  for  a  city  which  hath  foundations,  whose  builder  and 
maker  is  God." — Hebrews  xi.  10. 

:^HIS  verse  brings  into  view  a  third  and  the  principal  prooT 
^  of  Abraham's  faith.  His  faith  was  shown  in  leaving 
his  native  country,  to  obtain  a  promised  possession  in 
another  land.  It  was  also  shown  in  that  other  land,  in  his 
continuing  to  sojouni  as  a  stranger.  But  the  brightest  display 
of  it  was  made  in  his  looking  forward  to  another  world. 
*E{€8€X€To  yhp  r^v  robs  Otfitxiovs  l^x^v<rav  'k6\iv.  The  city  here  meant 
is  the  new  Jerusalem,  the  spiritual  residence  of  the  blessed. 
Grotius,  Sykes,  Dindorf,  and  others,  conceive  that  reference  is 
made  to  some  city  in  Palestine,  and  that  the  patriarch's  hope 
was  realised  when  his  posterity  obtained  j)ossession  of  the  city  of 
David.  For  the  time  he  was  content  to  dwell  in  tents,  but  by- 
and-by  he  expected  that  he  or  his  posterity  woidd  be  able  to 
build  a  city,  and  assume  something  like  the  a])pearance  of  a 
settled  nation.  But  this  idea  is  utterly  opposed  to  the  whole 
structure  and  language  of  the  vei'se.  The  expected  city  is  de- 
scribed as  one  haring  foundations,  that  is,  as  stable  and  endur- 
ing. Now,  no  doubt  this  might  bo  said  of  Jerusalem  as  com- 
jMired  with  tents ;  but  it  is  much  more  applicable  to  the  new 
Jerusalem,  which  is  never  to  be  shaken.  But  the  second  jmrt 
of  the  description  shuts  out  all  doubt  whatsoever ;  for  it 
is  added,  ?j  tcx^M*  «»J  hifnovpyhs  6  BtSs,  whose  builder  andi 
maker  is  Gk>d.     Arifnovpyht  occurs  nowhei*e  else  in  the   New 
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Testament,  nor  at  all  in  the  Septnagint,  and  but  once  in 
the  Apocrypha  (2  Mace.  iv.  1).  It  is  frequent,  however,  in 
the  Greek  writers,  by  whom  it  is  applied  to  any  kind  of  work- 
man ;  and  in  the  later  Greek  it  is  used  as  a  common  desig- 
nation of  God,  as  Creator  of  the  universe.  Now,  what  kind  of 
city  must  that  be  which  has  God  Himself  for  its  founder  1  We 
havQ  seen  already  that  the  apostle  places  fabrication  by  man  in 
opposition  to  fabrication  by  God,  and  things  made  with  hands 
are  distinguished  from  the  works  of  God  (chap.  viii.  2,  ix.  11, 
24).  The  city,  therefore,  which  Abraliam  expected  was  not 
one  reared  by  art  or  man's  device ;  it  was  not  of  this  world,  it 
was  in  heaven. 

This  is  a  verse  of  great  importance.  It  shows  that  Abra- 
ham's faith  did  not  merely  look  to  future  temporal  blessings, 
but  to  blessings  beyond  this  earthly  scene.  The  expectation  of 
these  was  the  soul  of  his  faith.  In  Genesis,  however,  there  is 
mention  made  of  no  land  but  Canaan  in  the  promise.  It  follows, 
therefore,  indubitably,  that  the  earthly  Canaan,  in  accordance 
with  the  tyjucal  and  symbolical  mode  of  exliibition  so  common 
in  ancient  times,  must  have  been  so  presented  to  Abraham,  that 
he  was  enabled  to  recognise  in  it  a  type  of  the  heavenly  world. 
What  God  said  with  regard  to  an  earthly  settlement,  he  must 
have  understood  as  referring  both  to  an  earthly  and  a  heavenly 
inheritance.  And  in  this  view  the  postponement  of  the  earthly 
blessing  acquires  a  striking  significancy.  It  not  only  tried 
Abraham's  faith,  but  also  became  the  means  of  confirming  it. 
For,  having  the  conviction  that  God  had  spoken  to  him,  and 
made  him  promises,  he  would  feel,  the  more  the  earthly  bless- 
ings were  deferred,  the  deeper  persuasion  that  the  principal  re- 
ference of  God's  words  must  have  been  to  another  state  of 
being.  If  the  promised  earthly  possessions  had  come  to  him  at 
once,  he  might  have  been  tempted  to  imagine  that  they  ex- 
hausted the  promise.  His  residence  as  a  stranger  in  Canaan 
would  make  him  more  and  more  sensible  that  something  not 
yet  visible  was  wrapped  up  in  God's  words,  and  thus  a  spirit  of 
patient  waiting  would  be  exercised. 
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And  then,  again,  with  regard  to  Abraham's  posterity,  who 
liad  not  the  s;ime  j)crsonal  knowledge  of  the  fact  of  the  promise 
as  himself,  tlie  postponement  of  the  earthly  part  of  the  blessing 
would  in  the  end  acquire  a  convincing  and  confirming  power : 
for  when  they  saw  it  come  after  years  of  waiting,  they  would 
feel  the  persuasion  that  the  more  ethereal  bleasing  which  they 
had  been  taught  to  view  as  enclosed  and  wrapped  up  also  in  the 
promise,  although  from  it«  nature  not  capable  of  being  seen  hv 
them  here,  would  certiiinly  be  bestowed  in  the  future  world 
When  two  things  are  promised  together,  a  visible  and  an  in- 
visible, an  earlier  and  a  later,  the  bestowment  of  tlie  visible 
and  the  earlier  becomes  a  pledge  that  the  other  also  shall 
in  due  season  be  confeiTcd.  A  proof  of  the  same  kind  we 
find  in  our  Lord's  curing  the  palsied  man,  to  make  it  ap- 
parent that  His  power  of  forgi\ang  sins  was  not  a  vain  claim. 

It  has  been  maintained  by  many,  that  the  Old  Testament 
does  not  embrace  the  slightest  reference  to  a  future  st^te,  that 
the  ancient  saints  knew  nothing  at  all  of  immortality  or  of 
heaven,  and  that  all  tlie  sanctions  and  promises  which  were 
addressed  to  them  were  purely  of  an  eaiihly  kind.  Tliis  idea 
stands  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  verse  befoi*e  us,  and  also  to 
what  is  said  in  ver.  IG,  and  in  chap.  xii.  22,  28,  xiii.  14.  And 
those  who  maintain  this  view  are  guilty  of  overlooking  the  pro- 
cess by  which  abstract  aTid  spiiitual  ideas  are  generated  in  the 
mind.  At  fii*st  men's  notions  are  altogether  sensuous.  To 
them  the  concrete  alone  exists,  the  abstract  is  cpiite  unknown. 
Outward  and  visible  things  are  the  only  vehicles  through  which 
it  is  possi>)le  to  imjiart  ideas.  Hence  hmguage  at  first  is  wholly 
taken  up  with  what  is  material  and  sensible  ;  .and  hence,  too, 
the  univei-sal  prevalence  of  parabolical,  and  typical,  and  sym- 
bolical instmction.  Now,  in  the  Pentateuch  we  have  a  record 
of  the  means  whereby  Clod  trained  His  ancient  people,  and 
gradually  laid  a  foimdation  for  the  evolution  of  ideas  which  are 
now  cleai'ly  exhibited  under  the  Gospel.  By  washings  and  se- 
parations, and  setting  objects  apart  to  certain  uses,  the  ideas  of 
purity,  and  holiness,  and  dedication  to  God  were  evoked.    Now, 
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we  can  conceive  these  and  similar  ideas,  and  speak  of  them,  quite 
irrespectively  of  those  earthly  and  vLiible  adjuncts ;  and  forget- 
ting that  it  was  not  possible  to  do  so  at  first,  we  hastily  draw 
the  conclusion  that  the  ideas  themselves  must  have  been  utterly 
imknown,  because  not  expressed  in  the  same  manner  as  now, 
and  we  reduce  the  symbolical  exhibition  of  them  to  a  mere 
description  of  earthly  things.  The  earthly  Canaan  promised 
to  Abraham  was  designed  to  awaken  the  idea  of  a  heavenly 
land ;  and  the  circumstance  that  he  remained  a  stranger  and 
a  sojourner  in  it  all  his  days,  would  oblige  liim,  unless  he 
relinquished  his  faith,  to  conclude  that  there  was  more  in  the 
promise  than  met  the  ear.  But  we  now  have  the  ideas  of 
immoi'tality  and  a  heavenly  country,  quite  irrespectively  of 
any  promise  of  an  earthly  Canaan  :  therefore  we  will  have 
it,  that  the  promise  of  a  country  to  Abraham  was  never  any- 
thing more  than  the  promise  of  so  many  acres  of  land  ! 
Just  as  rationally  might  the  builder,  who  has  employed  a 
scaffolding  to  aid  him  in  raising  an  edifice,  when  ho  has 
reached  the  summit  and  laid  the  last  .stone,  throw  down  the 
scaffolding  and  maintain  that  it  never  had  any  connection 
with  the  building  at  all,  nor  wa.s  calculated  to  suggest  the 
idea  of  anything  beyond  itself. 

W.   LiXDSAY,   D.D. 


%\t  ^rea^er's  iiitger-^osi 


Subject :  MoKAL  Imitation. 
**  Follow  rne." — John  x.  27. 

The  following  remarks  will 
show  the  importance  of  imi- 
tating Christ. 

I.  That  man's  moral  cha- 
racter   DETERMINES    HIS    DE8- 

TiKY.    "  As  a  man  thinketh  in 
his  heart,  bo  is  he"  in  his 


experience,  whether  happy  or 
miserable;  in  his  prospects, 
whether  terrific  or  inviting  ; 
in  his  influence,  whether  use- 
ful or  pernicious  ;  in  his  reh- 
Hon  to  God,  whether  approved 
or  condemned — to  the  uni- 
verse, whether  a  blessing  or 
a  curse.  Out  of  character 
springs  destiny,  blooms   the 
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Paradise  or  flames  the  Ge- 
henna. It  must  be  ever  so. 
As  is  the  moral  state  of  the 
soul,  so  is  God,  and  the  uni- 
verse to  it. 

II.  That  man's  moral  cha- 
racter IS  PORMED  ox  THE  PRIN- 
CIPLE OF  IMITATION.    So  strOUg 

is  the  imitative  instinct  in 
children  that  they  draw,  as 
it  were,  the  ruling  spirit  of 
those  around  them  into  tlicm- 
selves,  and  It  shows  itself  in 
their  tones,  their  prattle,  and 
their  gait.  The  seed  of  a 
child's  action  is  not  in  the 
principle  his  parents  incul- 
cate, but  in  the  acts  he  per- 
forms. **  Example,"  says 
Melville,  **  is  like  the  press, 
a  thinff  done  is  the  thought 
printed  ;  it  may  be  repeated 
if  it  cannot  be  recalled.  It 
has  gone  forth  with  a  self- 
propagating  power,  and  may 
run  to  the  end  of  the  earth, 
and  descend  from  generation 
to  generation."  The  ancient 
Bomans  recognised  this  force 
of  the  principle  of  imitation 
in  their  youth,  and  hence 
placed  in  the  vestibides  of 
their  houses  tlie  busts  of  their 
great  men,  that  the  young 
might  be  reminded  of  their 
aioble  deeds  and  illustrious 
virtues.  Parents  mould  the 
character  of  their  children, 
and  hence  families  have  a 
likeness  that  is  moral  as  well 
as  physical. 

ni.  That  the  FOEMATiox  OF 

A  GOOD   CHARACTER     REQUIRES 
A  PERFECT  MODEL.      It  is  Said 

that  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds,  the 


great  painter,  found,  after 
years  of  studying  his  art, 
that  he  had  been  imitatiiig, 
not  Titian,  whom  he  had  de- 
sired to  make  his  model,  but 
the  production  of  one  who 
had  forged  his  style.  On 
this  he  resolved  to  make  na- 
ture his  model,  and  thus  he 
himself  became  a  great  mas- 
ter of  the  art.  Man  morally 
must  have  a  model,  and  ac- 
cording to  his  model  so  will 
he  be.  One  reason,  perhaps- 
the  chief,  why  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  men,  the  world  over, 
has  been,  and  still  is,  so  de-^ 
praved  and  undivine,  is  be- 
cause the  world  for  four 
thousand  years  never  had  a 
perfect  model,  and  that  now 
the  only  perfect  model  is  but 
little  known  and  less  appre-^ 
ciated. 

rV.  That  the  only  pkrfect 
MODEL  IS  Jestjs  Christ.  Somo 
have  said  that  He  is  too  sub- 
lime a  character,  too  **  sepa- 
rate from  sinners,"  to  be  imi- 
tated by  man.  But  this  is  a 
mistake.  No  character  is  so 
imitable  as  the  character  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Who  is 
the  most  imitable  character  ? 
I  answer — 

First: — He  who  has  the 
strongest  power  to  cammand  my 
admiration.  We  always  imi- 
tate men  in  proportion  to  our 
admiration  K)r  them. 

Secondly : — Ho  who  is  most 
transparent  in  character.  Wo 
can  never  become  thoroughly, 
like  one  whose  character  is 
shadowy  and  vague,   whose 
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leading  principles  and  aims 
are  not  salient. 

Thirdly: — He  who  is  most 
unehafigeable  in  the  spirit  that 
animates  him.  We  can  never 
become  thoroughly  like  a 
man  who  is  constantly  chang- 
ing, for,  if  we  resemble  him 
to-day  we  shall  be  unlike  him 
to-morrow.  I  maintain  that 
we  cannot  completely  become 
like  any  one  in  character  who 
has  not  the  power  of  com- 
manding our  highest  admi- 
ration, who  is  not  transparent 
in  spirit  and  unchangeable  in 
purpose.  Christ  alone  is  all 
this.  Hence  He  is  infinitely 
the  most  imitable  model. 

CoxcLusiow. — *Tollow  me" 
— ^this  is  an  epitome  of  all  the 
moral  laws  of  Otod  concerning 
man.  Herein,  too,  is  man's 
life  and  perfection.  Imitate 
Him,  not  by  trying  to  do 
what  He  did,  or  talk  as  He 
talked,  but  by  inbreathing 
that  moral  spirit  of  His 
which  gives  Him  a  name 
above  every  name. 

Subject:    Bakzillai  the  Gi- 

DEOyiTE;      OR,     THE     IN- 
FLUENCE OF  Age. 

"And  Barzillai  said  unto  the 
king,  How  long  have  I  to  live,  that 
I  shoold  go  up  with  the  king  unto 
Jenisaleni  ?  I  am  this  day  four- 
score years  old ;  and  can  I  discern 
between  good  and  eyil?  can  thy 
senrant  taste  what  I  eat  or  what  I 
drink  ?  can  I  hear  any  more  the 
Toice  of  singing-men  and  singing- 
women  ?  whiernore  then  should 
thy  servant  be  vet  a  burden  unto 
my  lord  the  kmgt    Thy  servant 


will  go  a  little  way  over  Jordan 
with  the  king  :  and  why  should  the 
king  recom]>onsc  it  me  with  such  a 
reward  ?  Let  thy  servant,  I  pray 
thee,  turn  hack  again,  that  I  may 
die  in  mine  own  city,  aiid  be  buried 
by  the  grave  of  my  father  and  of  my 
mother  :  but,  behold,  thy  servant 
Chimham,  let  him  go  over  witli 
my  lord  the  king  ;  and  do  to  him 
what  shall  seem  good  unto  thee." — 
2  Sam.  xix.  34—37. 

Barzillai's  words  to  the 
king  of  Israel  remind  us  of 
the  influence  that  age  pro- 
duces upon  men. 

I.   A  MELLOWNESS  OF  HEAKT. 

There  is  a  feeling  soft  and 
subdued  running  through 
the  words  of  this  patriurclial 
Gideonite.  Old  Time  has,  I 
think,  tliis  effect  generally  on 
the  hearts  of  men.  **Men, 
like  peaches  and  pears,"  says 
Holmes,  **  grow  sweet  a  litUo 
while  before  they  begin  to 
decay.  I  don't  know  what 
it  is — whether  a  spontaneous 
change,  mental  or  bodily,  or 
whether  it  is  through  experi- 
ence of  the  thanklessness  of 
critical  honesty— but  it  is  a 
fact  that  most  writers,  excejJt 
sour  and  unsuccessful  ones,, 
get  tired  of  finding  fault  at 
about  the  time  they  are  be- 
ginning to  grow  old.  As  a 
general  thing,  I  would  not 
give  a  great  deal  for  the  fair 
words  of  a  critic  if  he  is  him- 
self an  author  over  fifty  years 
of  ago.  At  thirty  we  are  all 
trying  to  cut  our  names  in 
big  letters  upon  the  wall  of 
this  tenement  of  life ;  twenty 
years   later  we  have  carved 
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them,  or  shut  up  our  jack- 
knives.  Then  we  are  ready 
to  lielp  others,  and  care  less 
to  hinder  any,  because  no- 
body's elbows  are  in  our  way. 
I  just  now  spoke  of  the 
sweetening  process  autliors 
undergo.  Do  you  know  that, 
in  tlio  gradual  passage  from 
maturity  to  helplessness,  the 
harshest  charactc^rs  some- 
times have  a  2)eriod  in  which 
they  are  gentle  and  placid  as 
yoimg  children  ?  I  have 
heard  it  said,  but  I  cannot 
be  sponsor  for  its  tnith,  that 
the  famous  chieftain  Loc^hiel 
was  rocked  in  a  cradle 
like  a  baby  in  his  old 
age.  An  old  man,  whose 
studies  had  been  of  the  se- 
verest scholastic  kind,  used 
to  love  to  hear  little  nurseiy 
stories  read  over  and  over  to 
him.  One  who  saw  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  in  his  last 
years,  describes  him  as  very 
gentle  in  his  aspect  and  de- 
meanour. I  remember  a  per- 
son of  singularly  stern  and 
lofty  bearing  who  became  re- 
markably gracious  and  easy 
in  all  his  ways  in  the  latter 
period  of  his  life." 

Time  produces  upon  men — 

II.    An"      IXDISrOSITION      TO 

EXEETiON.  **  How  long  havo 
I  to  live,  that  I  shoidd  go  up 
with  the  king  unto  Jerusalem? 
I  am  this  day  fourscore  years 
old."  It  seems  benevolently 
arranged  that,  as  the  Hmbs 
get  feeble  and  incapable  of 
action,  the  inclination  to  ex- 
ertion   decreases    too.     The 


patriarch,  therefore,  gets  re- 
conciled to  his  position.  The 
mind  ceases  to  will  what  the 
body  is  incapable  of  perform- 
ing. A  craving  for  rest 
creeps  over  tlie  frame  as 
years  advance.  It  is  well 
that  it  shoidd  be  so,  in  order 
that-  the  soul  may  calmly  pon- 
der uj)on  questions  of  its  im- 
perishable interests,  and  that 
death  may  come  with  no  sud- 
den shock.  If  age  brings  on 
this  indisposition  to  eflfort, 
let  us  work  while  we  can — 
work  whilst  the  mind  is  ac- 
tives and  the  limbs  arc  blithe. 
Time  x)roduces  upon  men — 

III.  A    LACK    OF     I^mSREST 

IX  Tire  WORLD.  At  one  time 
an  invitation  to  attend  in 
state  a  king  to  his  capital 
woidd  have  been  a  strong 
temptation  to  *'this  very  great 
man,"  ])ut  now  such  an  invi- 
tation has  no  attraction ;  he 
declines  the  king's  pressing 
offer.  *'How  long  shall  I 
live,  that  I  should  go  up  with 
the  king  to  Jerus^em  ?  "  To 
an  old  man  the  world  is  a 
idum  that  has  lost  its  bloom, 
an  orange  that  has  been 
sucked  till  the  peel  is  dry. 
The  pageantries  of  court  and 
the  dazzle  of  fashionable  life 
are  to  the  old  man  but  as  the 
worthless  gilt  that  sj^angles 
the  dress  of  an  actor.  "V^en 
old  age  comes  over  the  mil- 
lionaire, how  shapes  the 
world  to  him  ? 
Time  produces  upon  men-* 

IV.  As      INCAPACITY      POR 

KVRTHLY  ENJOYifEirrs.    **  Can  . 
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thy  servant  taste  what  I  eat 
or  what  I  drink  ?  "  He  could 
not  relish  either  the  banquets 
or' the  concerts  of  the  court. 
The  choicest  delicacies  of  the 
table  would  pall  on  his  appe- 
tite, the  most  transporting 
strains  of  music  wotdd  faU 
dead  upon  his  ear :  **  The  de- 
sire has  failed,  and  the 
daughters  of  music  are 
brought  low.*'  Years  not 
only  steal  away  our  strength, 
but  our  relish  for  earthly 
pleasures.  In  this  I  see  di- 
Tine  benevolence,  for  it  means 
a  loosening  of  the  bonds  that 
link  us  to  this  mortal  state. 
Time  produces  upon  men — 

V.     Ajf     INTEREST     IN     TIIE 

DEAD.  **  Let  thy  servant,  I 
pray  thee,  turn  back  again 
that  I  may  die  in  my  own 
city,  and  be  buried  in  the 
grave  with  my  father  and  my 
mother."  Here  is  the  Glial 
instinct  glowing  in  the  breast 
of  an  old  man.  After  the 
romantic  wanderings  of  a 
long  life,  time  brings  the 
spirit  back  to  the  home  of 
childhood,  and  makes  it  yearn 
to  sleep  the  long  sleep  of 
death  by  the  side  of  **  father 
and  mother." 

CoxcLUSiox. — Hero  is  a  re- 
buke to  worldliness.  What  if 
you  amass  a  princely  foi  tune, 
my  avaricious  friend  ?  Whilst 
it  will  not  make  you  happy, 
either  in  the  morning  of  your 
yott-h  or  the  zenith  of  your 
BOODy  it  will  be  utterly  worth- 
less to  you  if  you  live  to  old 
age.     Here  is,  too,  an  argu- 


ment for  religion.  Form  an 
alliance  with  those  eternal 
principles  that  will  make 
your  spirits  young  and  strong 
amidst  the  infirmities  of  age. 
Prepare  for  the  future ! 

"Enough  to  live  in  tempest:  die 

in  port    . 
Ago  should  fly  concourse,  cover 

in  retreat 
Defects  of  judgment ;    and  the 

will  subdue  ; 
Walk  thouglitful  on  the   silent 

solemn  shore 
Of  that  vast  ocean  it   must  sail 

so  soon ; 
And  put  good  works  on  board, 

and  wait  the  wind 
That  shortly  blows  us  into  world* 

unknown : 
If  unconsidert^d,  too,  a  dreadful 

scene  ! — Young. 


Subject :  The  Imtekishable 

Name. 

"  His  name  shall  endure  for  ever : 
his  name  shall  be  continued  as  long 
as  the  tjun."— Psalm  Ixxii.  17. 

We  shall  apply  these  words 
to  Christ,  although  their  lite- 
ral reference  points,  it  may  be, 
to  another.  What  reason  have 
we  to  believe  that  Christ's 
name  will  endure  for  ever  1 

I.  He  is  the  author  of  an 
IMMORTAL  BOOK.  Men's  numes 
come  down  the  centuries 
through  their  books,  although 
the  time  comes  when  the  most 
enduring  books  become  obso- 
lete and  pass  away.  The  Bible 
is  Christ's  book.  He  is  at 
once  its  author  and  its  sub- 
stance, and  this  Bible,  unlike 
all  other  books  on  this  earth. 
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has  imperisliablc  elements.  (1) 
Its  doctrines  are  true  to  the 
immortal  intellect,  (2)  its  pre- 
cepts are  true  to  the  undying 
conscience,  (3)  its  i)rovisions 
are  true  to  tlie  unquenchable 
aspirations.  The  Bible,  the 
oldest  book  extant  in  the 
world,  is  of  all  books  on  earth 
the  freshest  tbis  day,  it  is  an 
incoiTuptible  seed,  and  Christ 
is  in  it. 

II.  He  is  the  foundee  op 

ENDURING  INSTITUTIONS.      The 

names  of  men  come  dgwn  in 
the  institutions  they  have  es- 
tablished—colleges, hospitals, 
governments,  sects.  Christ 
has  established  institutions 
here  that  will  last.  There  is 
the  "Last  Supper."  For 
eighteen  hundred  years  that 
has  lasted,  and  in  all  likeli- 
hood it  will  continue  "  till  He 
comes."  There  is  the  "First 
Day  in  the  Week" — once  in 
the  revolution  of  every  seven 
days  there  comes  up  the  day 
that  commemoi'ates  His  resur- 
rection from  the  dead. 

III.  He  is  the  living  head 

OF  AN  UNDYING  FAMILY.    There 

is  a  race  of  men  on  this  earth 
who  have  been  regenerated  by 
His  Spirit,  and  who  are  adopted 
into  His  family.  These  are 
multiplying  every  year,  and 
<lestined  one  day  to  populate 
the  whole  earth.  He  is  the 
dominant  object  of  their  affec- 
tion, the  cliief  subject  of  their 
thought,  the  leading  theme  of 
their  conversation.  He  lives 
in  them,  His  name  to  them  is 


above    every    name.       They 
sing— 

"  Thou  dear  Redeemer,  dying  L«mli» 
1  love  to  think  of  Thee; 
No  music  like  Thy  charming  nftme 
Is  half  so  sweet  to  me." 

Conclusion. — ^Tnist  in  this 
Imperishable  Name— exult  in 
this  Imperishable  Name.  This 
name  will  live  on  earth  and 
extend  its  influence  when  the 
names  of  your  most  distin- 
guished statesmen,  kings, 
poets,  authors,  shall  be  buried 
in  the  dead  sea  of  forgetfulness. 

Subject :  ^God's  Wobd  a 

SWOBD. 

"  The  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which 
is  the  word  of  God." — Ephesiani 
vi.  17. 

Why  is  this  word  called 
the  "  sword  of  the  Spirit "? 

I.  The  Spirit  forged  this 
SWORD.  "Holy  men  of  God 
spake  as  they  were  moved  by 
the  Holy  Ghost"  He  sug- 
gested its  doctrines,  He  insti- 
gated its  facts,  He  discovered 
its  provisions,  He  is  its  author. 
It  is  His  Sword ;  no  one  else 
could  have  created  such  a 
sword.  (1)  How  keen/  His 
"  word  is  quick  and  powerful, 
and  sharper  than  any  two-edged 
sword,piercing  even  to  the  divi- 
ding asunder  of  soul  and  spirit 
and  of  the  joints  and  mar- 
row, and  is  a  discemer  of 
the  thoughts  and  intents  of 
the  heart.*'  (2)  How  lasting  I 
Time  has  not  blunted  its  edge 
nor  tarnished  its  brightness; 
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it  glitters  as  brilliantly  as  ever. 
(3)  How  victorUma  1  What 
battles  it  has  fought,  what 
triumphs  it  has  won  !  It  has 
out  its  way  through  false 
philosophies,  corrupt  religions, 
and  tyrannic  governments. 

II.  The  Spirit  unsheathed 
THIS  SWORD.  This  "sword" 
is  thickly  sheathed.  In  old 
facts,  in  hoary  ceremonies,  in 
obsolete  customs,  in  mystic 
symbols  and  antique  phrase- 
ologies, no  one  but  the  Spirit 
can  draw  the  "  sword  ''  out  of 
the  scabbard.  Even  the  most 
enlightened  and  conscientious 
expositor  will  try  in  vain  to 
<lo  so,  imless  the  Spirit  helps 
him.  Churches  liave  mis- 
taken the  scabbard  for  the 
**  sword,"  and  have  essayed  to 
use  it  as  a  "  sword,"  and  they 
have  only  made  themselves  ridi- 
<nilouB  in  the  eyes  of  the  aliens. 

HI.  The  Spirit  WIELDS  THIS 
SWORD.  He  enlists  soldiers  and 
organises  armies,  He  drills 
them  into  an  aptitude  for  the 
^atmpaign.  He  puts  the 
**  sword  "  into  their  hand,  and 
<lirect8  them  in  the  battle. 
Thus  He  wields  it ;  He  nerves 
the  arm  of  the  soldier,  inspires 
him  with  courage,  and  endows 
him  with  skill.  Without  Him 
they  will  neither  discover,  nor 
handle  the  "sword."  When 
they  conquer  they  say,  "  We 
have  been  mighty  through 
Him.'' 

Conclusion.  —  "  Gird  thy 
sword  upon  thy  thigh,  O  most 
mighty,    with  thy  glory   and 


majesty.  And  in  thy  majesty 
ride  prosperously,  because  of 
truth,  and  meekness,  and 
righteousness." 

Suhject:  Depravity. 

"  Havine  escaped  the  corruption 
that  is  in  the  world  through  lust." 
—2  Peter  1.4. 

I.  The  source  op  a  tre- 
mendous EVIL — Lust.  1.  The 
lust  of  the  flesh.  The  appetites 
and  iMissions  of  our  animal 
nature   striving  for   mastery. 

2.  The  lust  of  the  eye.  The 
gate  through  which  the 
demon  of  covetousness  enters. 

3.  The  pride  of  life.  An 
undue  estimate  of  our  own 
worth  and  importance. 

II.  The  nature  op  thw 
EVIL — Corruption.  1.  Cor- 
ruption of  the  physical  nature — 
health  damaged,  disease  engen- 
dered. 2.  Conniption  of  the 
intellect  —  j  udgment  biased, 
mental  jM^wei-s  enfeebled.  3. 
Corruption  of  the  moral  nature : 
heai-t  polluted,  "  a  cage  of  un- 
clean birds."  4.  Corruption 
of  the  life  —  the  corruption 
of  the  intellect  and  heart 
having  its  full  development. 

III.  The  ESCAPE  prom  the 
EVIL. — "  Having  escaped,"  &c. 
1.  Escaped  from  its  tyrannical 
ix)wer  and  authority.  2. 
Escaped  from  its  baneful 
effects,  botli.  in  time  and  eter- 
nity. Thank  God,  we  have  a 
Moses  who  can  lead  us  out  of 
this  Egypt,  but  — 

"  Who  will  be  free. 
Himself  must  strike  the  blow  " 
J.  H. 
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If  the  Bible  as  a  whole  is  inspired,  it  is  of  vast  importance  that  all  iii  DiTine  idm 
should  be  brouglit  to  bear  upon  the  living  world  of  men.  Though  the  pulpit  it  the 
organ  Di>-incly  intended  for  this  work,  it  has  been  doing  it  hitherto  in  a  iniwiwhly 
partial  and  restricted  method.  It  selects  isolated  paasoges.  and  leaves  whole  chaptan 
and  books  for  the  most  part  untouched.  Its  conduct  to  the  Minor  Prophets  maj  be 
taken  as  a  case  in  point.  How  seldom  are  they  resorted  to  for  texts,  and  yetthej 
abound  with  splendid  passages  throbbing  with  Divine  ideas.  It  is  our  purpose  to  m 
through  this  section  of  the  Holy  Word ;  selecting,  however,  only  such  verses  in  esch 
chapter  and  Inxik  ns  seem  the  most  suggestive  of  truths,  of  the  most  vital  interest^ 
and  universal  application. 

We  begin  witti  HosRA.  The  remeinbranco  of  some  facts  connected  with  this  man 
will  greatly  help  us  in  our  endeavours  to  reat^h  the  meaning  and  feel  the  power  ot 
certain  of  his  utterances.  Tic  was  a  native  of  Israel,  and  lived  in  Samaria  about  700 
or  800  years  B.C.  Uis  prophecy  seems  to  have  embraced  a  period  of  about  00  yean, 
from  Jeroboam's  death  to  Uczekiah's  ascension  to  the  throne.  He  was  coutemporsiT 
with  Isaiah,  and  preceded  Joel,  Jonnli,  and  Amos.  His  prophecies  are  directea 
almost  exclusively  to  the  ten  tril)es  who  had  sunk  into  the  deepest  idolatiy.  His 
style,  JUS  a  writer,  is  very  peculiar.  "  It  is,"  says  Do  Witte,  "  al)rupt,  unrounded,  and 
ebullient,  his  rhythm  haixl  leaping  and  violent."  Like  a  bee  he  has  been  said  to  fly 
from  one  llower  to  another,  to  suck  the  luujcy  from  all  the  blossoms. 


HOSEA. 
No.  XI. 

Suhjccl :  Retributi\"e  Justice. 

**  The  will  J  hath  bouinl  lier  u[»  in 
licTwiii^s,  and  they  shall  be  ashamed 
because  ol'  tlieir  saerilices. " — llosea 
iv.  19. 

Tho  simido  meaning  of  this 
is,  Israel  sh.'ill  be  borne  away 
from  lier  land,  suddenly,  and 
\'iolcntly,  a.s  by  the  winds  of 
heaven.  There  is  retiibutive 
justice  in  the  universe.  Men 
are  slow  to  discern  it,  and  it 
often  moves  so  silently  and 
secretly  as  to  elude  tlie  dim 
VLsion  of  the  \\dcked.  Still  it  is 
in  existence,  and  it  works  like  the 
thunderstorm ;  it  may  sleep 
wlently  in  the  heavens  for  some 
time,  but  break  into  tcmijcst  and 
fury  it  must,  sooner  or  later. 
The  verse  leads  us  to  notice  two 


things  in  relation  to  this  retri- 
butive justice : 

I.  Its  EMBLEM.  It  is  hero 
compared  to  the  '*  wind."  Why 
is  it  like  "^vind"  'r 

First:  In  its atjitatwn.  Wind 
is  a  disturbance  or  lui  agitation 
of  the  atmosphere.  Tho  aver- 
age condition  of  the  air  is 
silence  and  serenity.  Tho  nor- 
mal condition  of  divine  govern- 
ment is  quiet.  It  haft  no  tem- 
l)est  wluae  there  is  not  wicked- 
ness. The  giov.'ing  heat  of  sin 
so  disturbs  it  that  it  often 
breaks  into  an  all-devastating^ 
fury.     It  is  like  **wind," 

Secondly :  In  its  violence. 
There  is  of  ti'n  a  mighty  power 
in  the  wind.  It  somotinies 
"  rends  the  mountains  ai»d 
breaks  in  pieces  tho  rocks."  It 
has  overturned  tho  *'  mountains 
by  the  roots ; "  it  has  "  broken 
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the  cedars,  eren  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon,  and  shaken  the  wil- 
derness." Cambyses  being  once 
in  the  wilderness  with  the  sol- 
diers, a  stronfi^  and  violent  wind 
broke  and  buried  thousands 
of  them  in  the  sand.  Who  can 
stand  before  retributiTe  justice 
when  it  comes  forth  in  its 
power?  **The  wind  hath 
oound  her  up  in  her  wings." 
Ayenging  justice  binds  its  vic- 
tim up,  and  carries  it  away — 
whether  it  be  an  individual,  a 
nation,  or  a  world — as  tempests 
cany  off  the  chaff.    Notice— 

II.  Its  EFFECT.  **  And  they 
shall  be  ashamed  because  of 
their  sacrifices."  Shame — ^moral 
shame,  the  primary  element  in 
the  soul*s  hell — ever  comes  to 
the  victim  of  retributive  justice. 

First :  There  is  the  shame  of 
dUappoinbnent.  All  plans  bro- 
ken, all  purposes  thwarted,  all 
hopes  destroyed.  *  *  Let  me  not 
be  ashamed  of  my  hope,"  said 
David. 

Secondly:  There  is  the  shame 
of  exposure.  The  wicked  always 
live  m  masquerade,  they  always 
appear  to  hie  what  they  are  not, 
they  are  necessary  hypocrites. 
Betnbutive  justice  takes  off  the 
mask  and  \&jb  bare  their  hearts 
in  all  their  revolting  foidness. 

Thirdly :  There  is  the  shame 
of  remorse.  This  is  the  most 
burning  shame  of  all.  It  sends 
its  fires  down  into  the  very 
centre  of  man's  being,  and  sets 
all  the  moral  nerves  aflame. 

CoKCLUSiON. — ^Take  warning, 
ye  wicked  sons  of  men ;  let  not 
the  present  stillness  of  your 
atmosphere  deceive  you;  your 
ains  are  generating  a  heat  that 
must  sooner  or  later  so  disturb 
-die  dements  about  you,  as  to 
bring  on  you  ruin  and  fill  you 


with 
face." 


'  shame  and  confusion  of 


'  A  year  has  ended — let  the  good 

man  pause, 
And  think,  for  be  can  think,  of 

all  its  crime 
And  toil  and  suffering.     Nature 

has  her  laws, 
Thatwill  not  brook  infringement ; 

in  all  time. 
All  circumstances,  all  states,  iu 

every  clime, 
She  holds  aloft  the  same  aveng- 
ing sword ; 
And    sittine  on    her    boundless 

throne  sublime. 
The  vials   of   her   wrath,    with 

justice  stored, 
Sluill,  in  her  own  good  hour,  on 

all  that's  ill  be  poured. " 

James  Oates  Percival. 


Subject:  NATIONAL  Depravity. 

"  Hear  ye  this,  0  priests ;  and 
hearken,  ye  house  of  Israel ;  and 
give  ye  ear,  0  house  of  the  king  ; 
for  judgment  is  toward  you,  because 
ye  have  been  a  snare  on  Mizpah, 
and  a  net  spread  upon  Tabor.  And 
the  revolters  are  profound  to  make 
slaughter,  though  I  have  been  a 
rebuker  of  them  all.  I  know 
Ephraim,  and  Israel  is  not  hid  from 
me :  for  now,  0  Ephraim,  thou 
committest  whoredom,  and  Israel  is 
defiled."— Hosea  v.  1—5. 

"  With  the  words  *  Hear  ye 
this,'  the  reproof  of  the  sins  of 
Israel  makes  a  new  start,  and 
is  specially  addressed  to  the 
priests  ana  the  king's  house, 
\.e,y  the  king  and  his  court,  to 
announce  to  the  loaders  of  tho 
nation  the  punishment  that  will 
follow  their  apostasy  from  Gk>d 
and  their  idolatry,  by  which 
they  have  plunged  the  people 
and  kingdom  headlong  into  de- 
struction." —  Keil  and  Db- 
LTTZSOH.    These  words  lead  ua 
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to  consider  the  depravity  of  a 
nation. 

I.  Priests  and  PEorLE  abe 
INVOLVED  IN  IT.  *'Hear  ye 
this."  All  orders  and  degrees 
of  men  are  here  cited  to  appecu* 
before  the  Ahuighty  on  account 
of  the  sin  of  the  country.  Both 
priests  and  rulers,  clergy  and 
Kings,  ought,  not  only  to  bo 
nniniplicated  in  the  moral  cor- 
ruption of  a  country,  but  to  be 
evermore  the  most  zealous  and 
efficient  agents  in  purifying 
the  spirit  and  elevating  the 
moral  character  of  a  nation. 
In  their  elevated  positions  tlioy 
should  not  allow  a  breath  of 
general  depravity  to  touch 
them,  but  pour  dovra  evcniiore 
upon  all  grades  of  i)oo2>lo  senti- 
ments and  influences  that  shall 
purify  and  bless.  Alas  !  it  has 
been  otherwise  :  both  have,  for 
^geSy  proved  the  greatest  con- 
taminators  and  curses  to  their 
race.  Priests  have  oftentimes 
been  fiends  in  sacerdotal  roljes, 
and  kings  beastly  voluptuaries 
in  royal  garb  and  stately  gait. 
No  man  is  a  real  priest  of  God, 
and  no  man  a  true  king,  who  is 
not  the  most  distinguished  ex- 
emplar and  promoter  of  those 
heavenly  virtues  which  alone 
can  confer  peace,  stJibility,  and 
honour  upon  a  country. 

II.   UNFAITHFULNESS  TO  Coi) 

IS  A  moOF  OF  IT.  '*  For  jud^;- 
ment  is  toward  you,  because  ye 
have  been  a  snai-c?  on  Mizj.ah, 
and  a  net  8j>read  upon  Tub(;r." 
"As  hunters  spnjarl  their  net  end 
snares  upon  the  hills  ^zpi-ii 
and  Tabor,  so  ye  have  sii:i7od 
the  people  into  idolatry,  iind 
made  them  your  prey  by  in- 
justice. As  Mizpah  and  Tfthor 
mean  a  tci'tch-io^rci-  and  a  lo/i'y 
flace,  a  fit  sct.ne  im*  huiilois ; 


playing  on  the  words,  the  pro- 
phet implies,  * '  In  the  lofty  place 
in  which  I  have  set  yon,  where- 
as yo  ought  to  have  been  the 
wcUchera  of  the  people,  guard- 
ing them  from  evu,  ye  have 
been  as  hunters  entrapping 
them  into  it."  The  meaning 
is,  **The8e*kings  and  priests  use 
their  elevated  positions  in  turn- 
ing men  away  from  the  true 
God,"  "  And  the  revolters  are 
profound  to  make  slaughter, 
though  I  have  been  a  rebuker  of 
them  all."  **  Revolters"  means 
apostates,  and  these  apostates 
were  *  *  profound,"  deeply  rooted, 
sunk  into  the  lowest  dLepths  of 
idolatry.  *  *  To  make  slaughter." 
Their  offerings  were  not  sacri- 
fices, they  were  mere  slanghten, 
butcheries:  there  was  nothing 
sacred  about  them. 

Here,  then,  is  a  proof  of  the 
general  depravity  of  a  natkm. 
A  nation  that  is  nnfaithfnl  to 
its  true  €k>d  is  a  tree  rotten  in 
its  roots,  a  river  poisoned  in  its 
springs.  Philosophically  there 
can  be  no  moralii^  where  there 
is  no  fidelity  to  Hun  Whoso  ex- 
istence is  ihe  foundation  and 
Whoso  will  is  the  rule  of  all 
virtue. 

III.  The  JJWQIE  OF  THE 
WORLD     IS    00ONI8AKT    OF    IT. 

''  1  know  Ephraim,  and  Israel 
is  not  hid  from  me."  Ko  oover^ 
ing  can  conceal  it,  no  argument 
will  disprove  it.  It  lays  bate 
to  the  eye  of  Omniscience,  **  I 
know  Ephraim."  Though  they 
were  ignorant  of  Him,  "jSe  laiew 
them  and  read  them  throng 
and  thi'ough.  Nations  often 
cover  over  their  depravity  by 
the  promotion  of  Dcnevolent 
institutions,  by  encouraging 
the  ordinances  of  public  wor- 
ship, and  by  a  pubkc  profession 
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-of  religion.  But  there  is  an 
Eye  thai  penetrates  through  the 
tmck  coTering — ^He  sees  the 
deyil  in  the  angel,  <' Ho 
searcheth  the  heart  and  trieth 
the  reins  of  the  children  of 
men." 

CoiroLTTSiOK.  —  Suppose  not 
that  national  depravity  is  some- 
thing distinct  from  the  de- 
pravity of  the  individual.  It 
is  but  the  aggregation  of  indi- 
vidual depravities.  Nor  sup- 
pose that  because  priests  and 
kings  may  be  the  mightiest 
agents  in  promoting  national 
immorality  and  irreligion,  that 
each  individual  in  the  nation  is 
less  accoimtable  for  his  sins  on 
that  account.  No  priest  or 
king  can  compel  us  to  sin.  Sin 
is  an  act  of  freedom,  and  for  it 
each  man  is  held  responsible  to 
^e  Most  High.  Daniel  Web- 
ster was  once  asked,  *'  What  is 
the  most  important  thought  you 
ever  entertained  ?  **  He  replied, 
after  a  moment's  reflection, 
"  Hie  most  important  thought 
I  ever  had,  was  my  individual 
responsibility  to  God." 

Suhjed:   Necessaby  PRELnn- 

NABIE8  TO  A  Gk)DLY  LiFE. 

"  They  will  not  frame  their  do- 
ings to  turn  unto  their  God." — 
Hosea  v.  4. 

Preachers  do  not  always  deal 
wisely  with  their  hearers.  They 
<jall  upon  men  to  repent,  they 
often  describe  repentance  with 
metaphyseal  accuracy,  and  en- 
force it  with  resistless  logic  and 
ixressing  rhetoric.  So  wit£  faith, 
they  explain  its  nature  and  en- 
force its  duty.  They  say,  **  re- 
X>ent  or  be  dammed,*'  '*  believe 
or  be  dammed."  They  seldom 
go  further.    But  few  have  any 


notion  that  there  is  a  certain 
wav  to  repent  and  believe,  fewer 
still  indicate  the  nature  of  that 
way.  Lon^  have  I  had  the  im- 
pression, which  deepens  ¥rith 
years,  that  there  is  as  truly  a 
way  to  **  repent  and  believe," 
as  there  is  a  way  to  ctdtivato 
the  farm,  build  the  house,  or 
master  any  art  or  science.*  The 
text  implies  this,  **They  will 
not  frame  their  doings  to  turn 
unto  their  God."  What  is  tho 
way  ?  How  are  men  so  to  frame 
their  doings  as  to  turn  imto 
their  God? 

I.  By  THINKINa  ON  CERTAIN 
SUBJEOTS.  Wo  ever  act  from 
motives  when  we  act  as  men. 
But  what  are  motives  'f  Tho 
creation  of  our  own  thoughts. 
Tho  man  who  centres  his 
thoughts  on  the  advantages  of 
wealtib,  or  fame,  or  knowledge, 
tarns  to  their  pursuit.  His 
thoughts  excite  his  feelings, 
and  his  feelings  urge  him  to  a 
resolution.  But  what  are  tho 
subjects  which  thought  must 
dwell  on  in  order  that  we  may 
move  religiouialy  ?  If  I  am  to 
repent  I  must  think  of  my  sins 
in  relation  to  the  character  of 
the  Holy  God  and  the  self- 
sacrificing  Christ.  It  is  only 
as  I  muse  that  the  fires  of  peni- 
tence wiU  bum.  If  I  am  to  be- 
lieve, I  must  think  upon  tho 
object  who  alone  has  the  attri- 
butes to  command  my  highest 
confidence  and  unbounded  trust. 
If  I  am  to  love  supremely,  I 
must  meditate  on  the  perfec- 
tions of  Him  who  is  supremely 
good.  In  fact,  if  a  man  ia  to 
turn  to  any  new  course  of  con- 
duct, he  must  have  new  motives, 
and  if  he  is  to  have  new  mo- 
tives, he  must  have  new 
•  See  «*  PhUosophy  of  Happiness.  *' 
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thoughts.  **I  thought  of  my 
ways,  I  turned  my  feet  unto 
thy  statutes."  Thought  is  the 
rudder  of  the  soul;  as  it  is 
turned,  the  vessel  takes  the  di- 
rection. 

II.  By  thinking    on  certain 

subjects    IN    A    CEBTAIN     "WAY. 

There  is  a  way  to  think.  You 
may  think  on  the  most  serious 
subjects  in  such  a  way  as  to 
produce  profanity  and  mirth. 
How  must  you  think,  then,  on 
these  subjects  ? 

First :  With  concentratian. 
The  whole  thinking  force  of  the 
soul  must  be  centred  on  them. 
The  most  solemn  of  them,  taken 
up  lightly  and  despatched  with 
a  reflection  or  two,  will  not 
produce  the  result.  If  you 
would  bring  the  beams  of  the 
sun  into  a  scorching  flame,  you 
must  draw  them  to  a  focus. 
And  if  you  would  make  the 
great  truths  of  religion  kindle 
repentance  within  you,  you 
must  focalise  them  by  a  pro- 
cess of  intense  thinking. 

Secondly:  With  persistency. 
It  is  not  enough  to  bend  oven 
the  whole  force  of  the  mind 
upon  them  now  and  then  at 
distant  intervals,  it  must  be 
done  consecutively.  They  must 
be  kept  constancy  before  the 
mind  as  objects  in  its  horizon  so 
grand  and  solemn  that  all  else 
shall  seem  trifling  and  con- 
temptible. 

Thirdlv:  With  devotion.  God 
must  be  brought  to  them.  His 
presence  and  aid  must  be  in- 
voked. 

III.  By  thinking  on  certain 

subjects  WITH  A  PRACTICAL  IN- 
TENT. To  think  upon  religious 
subjects  in  order  to  increase 
our  theological  knowledge,  or 
t9  make  our  feelings  glow  for  a 


time  with  a  religious  sentiment, 
would  be  of  little  servioo,  but 
to  think  in  order  to  translate- 
the  thought  into  action,  to  em- 
body the  idea  in  the  life — this  is- 
the  way.  They  must  be  thought 
upon  in  order  to  answer  the 
question,  ''Lord,  what  wilt 
thou  have  me  to  do  ?" 

Conclusion.— "This  is  the 
way,  walk  ye  in  it.'*  Think. 
Thoughtiessness  is  the  curse  of 
humanity.  Think  on  right  sub- 
jects— ^wrong  subjects  will  do 
you  harm.  Think  on  right 
subjects  in  a  right  way.  Think- 
ing on  right  suDJeots  in  a  wrong 
way  must  prove  disastrous. 
Thmk  on  right  subjects  with  a 
practical  intent,  not  for  specu- 
lation nor  sentimentalising,  but 
for  action — ^real,  living,  godlj 
action.  Thus  frame  your  do- 
ings, and  ''turn  unto  the 
Lord."  Think,  brethren,  think 
— ^there  is  nothing  like  noUe 
thoughts.  "  It  is  a  grand  thing 
when,  in  the  stillness  of  the 
soul,  thought  bursts  into  flame, 
and  the  intuitive  vision  comes 
like  inspiration;  when  breath- 
ing thoughts  clothe  themselves 
in  burning  words,  winged  as  it 
wore  with  lightni^;  or  when 
a  great  law  of  the  universe  re- 
veals itself  to  the  mind  of 
genius,  and  where  all  was  dark- 
ness, His  single  word  bids  light 
be,  and  all  is  order  where  ohaos 
and  confusion  were.  Or  when 
the  truths  of  human  nature 
shape  themselves  forth  in  the 
creative  fancies  of  one  life,  the 
million-minded  poet,  and  you 
recognise  the  rare  power  of 
heart  which  sympathises  with, 
and  can  reproduce  all  that  is 
found  in  man." — F.  W.  Hoberi^ 
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Subject:  Tot)  late. 

•*  Thev  shall  go  with  their  flocks 
and  with  their  herds  to  seek  the 
I>onl ;  but  they  shall  not  find  him ; 
ho  hath  withdrawn  himself  from 
them." — Hosea  v.  6. 

This  verse  directs  us  to  two 
subjects  of  thought. 

I.   The    MOST    IMPOETANT  OF 

ALL  WORKS.  "They  shall  go 
mrith  their  flocks  and  their  heras 
to  seek  the  Lord."  **  Seek  the 
Lord" — this  implies  a  distance 
between  man  and  his  Maker. 
The  Bible  aboimds  with  allu- 
sions to  this  distance.  What  is 
it.^  It  is  not  the  distance  of 
letTUf,  for  both  are  in  close  vital 
contact.  **In  Him  we  live 
and  move  and  have  our  being." 
It  is  the  distance  of  character. 
Between  the  sympathies,  prin- 
ciples, and  aim  of  the  two, 
there  is  a  distance  vast  as  in- 
finitude. '*His  thoughts  are 
not  our  thoughts,"  &c.  Hence 
the  ^-eat  wonc  of  man  is  to  seek 
the  Xiord  morality  to  seek  His 
character,  and  thus  become  a 
"partaker  of  the  divine  na- 
ture." 

First :  This  is  a  work  in  which 
aU  men  should  engage.  The 
grand  duty  of  all  souls  is  to  be 
"holy  even  as  He  is  holy." 
Holiness  is  the  condition  of  fel- 
lowship with  Him  in  "whose 
presence  there  is  joy,  and  at 
whose  right  hand  there  arc 
pleasures  for  evermore." 

Secondly:  This  is  a  work 
which  all  men  must  attend  to 
sooner  or  later.  The  time  hastens 
•on  when  the  most  widced  and 
worthless  man  on  earth  will 
wake  up  to  the  importance  of 


holiness,  and  strenuously  try 
for  His  friendship.  Of  all  works, 
then,  this  is  the  most  impor- 
tant. Every  other  avocation  of 
life  is  puerile  as  compared  with 
this.  Man's  great  want  is  the 
Lord — ^the  Lord's  character,  the 
Lord's  fellowship.  Without 
this,  whatever  else  he  has,  he  is 
lost-— lost  te  happiness,  te  use- 
fulness, and  te  the  grand  ends 
of  his  being.  Another  thought 
which  this  subject  suggests, 
is — 

II.  The  most  important  of  all 

works  UNDERTAKEN  TOO  LATE. 

"They  shall  not  find  him;  he 
hath  withdrawn  himself  from 
them. ' '  Though  they  take  with 
them  their  nocks  and  their 
herds,  and  are  prepared  to 
make  the  greatest  sacrifices, 
their  efforts  are  fruitless — "He 
will  withdraw  himself  from 
them."  This  is  the  language  of 
accommodation.  He  puts  forth 
no  effort  te  conceal  Himself, 
He  alters  not  His  position,  but 
He  seems  to  withdraw  ifrom 
them.  As  the  white  cliffs  of 
Albion  seem  to  withdraw  from 
the  emigrant  as  his  vessel  bears 
him  away  to  distant  shores,  so 
God  seems  to  withdraw  from  the 
man  who  seeks  Him  "  too  late." 
Conclusion. — "Then  shall 
they  call  upon  me,  but  I  will 
not  answer ;  they  shall  seek  me 
early,  but  they  shall  not  find 
me ;  for  that  tliey  hated  know- 
ledge, and  did  not  choose  "die 
fear  of  the  Lord :  They  would 
none  of  my  counsel:  they  de- 
spised all  my  reproof.  There- 
fore shall  they  eat  the  fruit  of 
their  own  way,  and  be  filled 
with  their  own  devices." 
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ORIGINAL  SIMILITUDES. 


Character  and  DESTnrr. — 
"  Out  of  our  present  must  grow 
our  future,  as  out  of  the  seeds 
of  one  autumn  burst  the  har- 
vest of  another." 

Love  tq  God. — "ILove  to  God 
in  some  forms  and  measures 
comes  into  most  men  at  times ; 
but  it  only  becomes  religion 
when  it  becomes  supreme.  In 
all  other  stages  it  is  destitute 
of  any  moral  worth.** 

Hope. — "  Hope  is  a  source  of 
joy.  The  deUgnts  of  memory 
and  the  pleasures  of  the  passing 
hour  are  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  joys  that  spring  from 
anticipation.  It  is  that  lamp 
of  the  soul  that  Tshines  on  in  its 
greatest  gloom." 

Policy  Aim  PRmciPLE. — *  */Ho 
who  follows  expediency  walks, 
perchance,  a  flowery  path,  but  it 
is  to  hell ;  he  who  pursues  duty, 
walks  a  thorny  and  an  up-hiU 
road,  but  it  leads  to  celestial 
dignities  and  joys." 

Words. — "  Words  are  not 
always  mere  empty  sounds  that 
die  away  upon  the  air ;  they  are 
often  the  mightiest  and  most 
enduring  forces  iu  the  world." 

Theology.—*  *  The  most  com- 
prehensive system  of  theology 
ever  brought  out  by  the  human 
intellect,  is  only,  when  com- 
pared with  the  Gk>spcl,  as  one 
poor  acre  of  land  cut  off  from 
the  mighty  continents  of  the 
globe." 


Uniformity. — "  Uniformity 
in  thought  is  an  impossibility — 
a  fflorious  impossibility.  Would 
I  nave  all  seed  throw  out  plants 
of  exactly  the  same  size,  and 
form,  and  hue ;  or  all  stars  to 
move  with  equal  speed,  or  shine 
with  equal  lustre  ?  No !  I  would 
have  each  seed  as  now,  even  to 
the  tiniest  of  them  aU,  to  pro- 
duce a  form  peculiar  to  itself, 
and  thus  preserve  for  ever  the 
infinite  variety  of  our  landaoape. 
I  would  have  evermore  'one 
star  to  differ  from  another  star 
in  glory,*  and  thus  preserve  the 
power  of  the  nightly  firmament 
to  inspire  me  by  the  boundless 
variety  of  its  lustrous  dome. 
Far  less  would  I  have  all  minds 
think  alike.  Uniformity  in 
human  thought  would  he  an 
anomaly  in  the  universe,  and  a 
curse  to  the  race  :  it  would  re- 
duce our  world  to  mental  stag- 
nation and  death." 

Religious  Truth. — *  *  Reli- 
gious truth,  if  left  to  remain  in 
the  form  of  ideas  in  the  mind, 
is  only,  to  the  man,  like  the 
raindrop  upon  the  leaf ;  it  may 
glisten  like  a  diamond  in  the 
sun,  and  add  a  moment's  bril- 
liance to  the  object,  but  it  is  of 
no  service  to  the  tree ;  but  when 
ideas  are  translated  into  deeds, 
they  are  like  the  raindrops  that 
penetrate  the  roots,  and  bear 
new  energy  into  every  branch 
and  leaf.'^ 

Happiness. — <  'Happiness,  like 
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its  highest  emhlcm,  light,  is 
ever  diffusive.  Happy  beings 
ever  seek  to  make  others  parti- 
cipate in  their  joy.  The  happy 
lark  pours  its  mnsic  from  the 
skies  to  wake  its  joyous  feeling 
in  all  the  listeners  below.  The 
bright  spirits  of  heaven  descend 
and  minister  to  the  sorrowing 
souls  of  earth,  in  order  to  lift 
them  to  their  own  felicities." 

Ekbob. — "  Error  frequently 
brings  out  the  latent  elorics  of 
truth,  as  steel  brings  nrc  from 
the  flinty  rock." 

CiniiSTiAxrnr. — "Men  have 
treated  Christianity  as  if  it  were 
but  a  system  of  logical  dogmas. 
But  it  is  a  vital  germ.  A  seed 
does  not  require  you  to  give  it 
an  organisation ;  the  acorn  does 
not  Zik  you  to  give  it  trunk, 
branches,  and  form.  No !  give 
it  soil,  and  sun,  and  air,  and 
dew,  and  it  will  build  out  of  the 
elements  about  it  a  majestic 
structure  for  itself." 

H;VPPIXESS.. — "Happiness  is 
the  law  of  the  universe.  He 
that  is  happy  ever  seeks  to  make 
others  so.  Misery  is  an  acci- 
dent ;  happiness  is  a  necessity, 
for  God's  beine  is  a  necessity. 
Misery  had  a  beginning ;  haj)- 
piness  is  ctemal.  Misery  is 
focal;  happiness  is  universal. 
The  misery  of  the  universe,  as 
compared  with  its  happiness,  is 
only  as  one  blighted  leaf  in  an 
immeasurable  forest,  one  dis- 
cordant note  in  the  orchestra  of 
immensity." 

The  TJxiverse. — "  The  uni- 
verse to  a  holy  being  is  the 
tongue  of  God.  The  rustling 
leal,  the  murmuring  brook,  the 
whispering  winds,  ore  the  speech 
of  Him,  as  well  as  the  rushing 
temx>est  or  the  roaring  thimder. 


Every  part  of  nature,  and  every 
event  of  history,  are  the  utter- 
ances of  a  Divine  thought ;  but 
it  is  not  until  the  dense  atmos- 
phere of  sin  is  removed  from  the 
soul,  and  its  dm  of  sinful  pas- 
sions hushed,  that  we  can  hear 
the  Divine  voice." 

j  Ideas. — "  Great  ideas  cry  for 

,  utterance.     A  deep  conviction 

'  will    always    create  its    evan- 

I  gelist." 

I       Doubt. — "  Honest   doubt  is 
j   better  than  traditional  faith." 

I  Tbttstino. — "  Wo  grow 
Divine  in  thought  as  we  feel 

I  dependence  upon  the  Infinite 
Intellect.  Man  gets  Divine 
inspiration  only  as  ho  loses 
himafilf  in  the  Divine  will." 

Ideas. — "All  the  arts  that 
I  beautify  and  bless  our  lives  are 
,   but  ideas  that  have  taken  form 

— ^plants  that  have  sprung  from 
I   the  germs  of  thought." 
'       FLUCxrATiON. — "  Creation  is 
'   like  a  flowing  river;  there  is 

not  a  particle  at  rest,  and  aU 

move    simultaneously   towards 

the  boundless." 

Six. — "  An  atom  may  kill  a 
giant,. a  word  may  break  the 
peace  of  a  nation,  a  spark  bum 
up  a  city ;  but  it  requires  ear- 
nest and  protracted  struggles  to 
destroy  sin  in  the  soul." 

Lms. — "Life  is  a  battle. 
Physical  life  is  a  battle  against 
danger  and  disease ;  intellectual 
life  is  a  batUe  against  ignorance 
and  error ;  moral  life  is  a  battle 
against  selfishness  and  wrong. 
He  who  has  not  felt  life  to  be  a 
battle,  has  not  as  yet  woke  up 
to  the  reality  of  existence." 

Ideas. — "  Ideas  are  our  rud- 
ders.   As  the  soul  glides  along 
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the  warm  and  swelling  sea  of 
feeling,  it  can  only  be  turned 
to  new  points  of  the  moral 
compass  by  their  proper  use.'* 

Doctrines  and  Precepts. — 
"  These  are  rays  from  the  same 
eternal  sun  of  truth ;  the  for- 
mer, however,  throwing  their 
radiance  upwards,  revealing  the 
vast  heavens  that  encircle  us, 
and  impressing  us  with  ideas  of 
infinitude;  the  latter  flowing 
down  upon  our  earthly  path, 
and  guiding  our  feet  in  the  way 
of  life.  Of  what  use  would  the 
sun  be  to  us  if  all  its  rays 
streamed  upwards,  unfolding 
the  boundless  blue,  and  none 
reached  our  earthly  sphere,  to 
show  us  how  to  act?  The 
theology  of  the  Bible  is  useless 
to  a  man  unless  it  changes  his 
heart,  and  moulds  his  life 
anew." 

Innate  Forces. — '*  The  sense 
of  advantage,  the  sense  of  right, 
the  sense  of  God,  the  sense  of 
an  after-life,  are  the  mightiest 
impidses  of  the  soul ;  and  upon 
all  of  these  do  the  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel  bear.  They  are  the 
heart-chords,  which  doctrines 
can  either  set  to  music  or  wake 
to  thunder." 

Creeds. — "  A  human  creed 
cannomore  represent  the  Gosi)el 
than  a  smoking  lamp  can  repre- 
sent the  great  orb  that  rules  the 
day  and  kindles  up  the  stars  of 
night." 

The  Gospel.—**  The  Gospel 
is  love,  Divine  love  incarnate, 
reasoning,  toiling,  praying,  and 
suffering  for  man.  The  severe 
aspects  of  God  in  the  Bible  are 
omy  to  His  love  what  the 
shadows  are  to  the  sun.  Shadows 
umply  that  the  sun  is  still  shin- 


ing on,  but  some  object 
obstructs  its  benignant  rays. 
It  is  human  sin  that  obstructs, 
at  times,  the  bright  rays  of  love, 
and  flings  the  shadow  of  appa- 
rent anger  on  our  path ;  albeit 
Divine  love  still  shines  on  behind 
the  obstructive  object,  andlights 
up  the  imiverse  with  bliss." 

Thouohts. — **  On  the  wines 
of  thoughts  we  rise  Godward; 
and  the  more  lofty  our  thoughts, 
the  more  profound  our  hu- 
miUty," 

The  Friend. — **  Who  is  my 
friend  ?  Not  the  man  who  seeks 
to  shake  my  faith  in  God  by 
mooting  perplexing  questions; 
nor  he  who  seeks  to  cQscourage 
me  in  my  work  by  parading  my 
difficulties ;  but  tiie  man  whose 
aim  it  is,  by  his  sympathies  and 
words,  and  prayers  and  works, 
to  brace  the  heart  anew — give 
new  Are  to  the  inspiration  and 
nerve  to  the  purpose.'' 

Truth.— '*  Truth,  like  the 
river,  receives  its  colour  and 
taste  from  the  channel  through 
which  it  flows." 

The  Relative  Fitness  of 
Preachers. — **A  man  is  only 
truly  a  minister  to  the  grade  of 
mind  next  below  him,  and  be- 
tween whom  and  himself,  in 
mental  make  and  experience 
there  is  some  degree  of  simili- 
tude and  sympathy.  The  lamp 
that  may  light  with  brilliancy 
your  little  cottage  room  may  be 
too  weak  to  br^k  the  darkness 
of  the  nobleman's  spacious  hall. 
The  smi  that  may  be  able  to 
light  one  system  would  be  lost 
in  midnight  amidst  the  vastness 
of  another." 
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No.  XLVIII. 
Subject:  Phases  op  Human  Nature. 
"  For  though  I  be  absent  in  the  flesh,  yet  am  I  with  you  in  the  spirit, 
joying  and  beholding  your  order,  and  the  steadfastness  of  your  faith  in 
Christ " — Colossians  ii.  5. 

These  words  bring  under  our  notice  three  things : — I.  A  rowER 
TILVT  IS  COMMON  TO  MAN  AS  MAN.  "  Though  I  be  absent  in  the 
flesh,  yet  am  I  with  you  in  the  spirit."  Here  is  a  power  of  going 
forth  from  the  body — visiting  distant  scenes  and  feeling  an  interest 
in  them.  This  power  we  are  always  using.  Our  minds  are  always 
away  somewhere ;  they  move  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  across 
oceans,  continents,  and  even  worlds ;  they  span  the  ages  in  a 
moment.  How  often  do  we  find  ourselves  in  the  distant,  and 
absorbed  in  its  concerns  ?  We  thank  God  for  this  power.  Brutes 
have  it  not.  It  makes  ns  independent  of  time  and  space ;  it  gives 
our  life    an    eternal  freshness  and  an  infinite  variety.     II.  A 

SPIRITUAL  CONDITION  PECULIAR  TO  SOME  MEN.      What  is  that  ?     (1) 

Spiritual  order — "Your  order,"  which  means  harmony  with  our- 
selves, with  the  xmiverse,  and  God.  (2)  Stability — **  Steadfastness  of 
your  faith  in  Christ."  To  be  settled  in  steadfastness  to  Christ,  settled 
in  hope,  confidence  I  what  a  blessed  state  is  this  !  How  devoutly 
to  be  desired  I  III.  A  soclvl  delight  experienced  by  Ciiristly 
MEN.  What  is  the  delight  ?  "  Joying  and  beholding  your  order," 
&c.  Though  Paul's  body  was  in  Rome,  his  spirit  was  at  Colosse, 
rejoicing  in  the  happiness  of  the  Christians  there.   This  is  Christly. 


No.  XLIX. 

Suhject:  MAN  IN  relation  to  tiie  vast  and  the  specific. 

**  Prove  all  things ;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good." — 1  Thessaloniaus  v.  21. 

I.  Here  is  a  VAST  realm  for  inquiry.     **  Prove  all  things." 
This  implies   (1)  A  freedom  of  thowjht.     Go  into  all  churches  and 
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systems,  there  is  good  everywliere;  find  it  out.  Confine  not 
your  mind  to  your  own  little  creed  and  churcli.  (2)  A  test  of 
truth,  What  is  the  test  ?  It  is  a  threefold  test,  (a)  Besults— 
**  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  (6)  The  Spirit  of  Christ 
— ^Whatever  agrees  not  with  His  free/righteoufl,  and  loving  Spirit, 
must  be  rejected,  (c)  Conscience — "  Why  even  of  yourselves 
judge  ye  not  what  is  right  ?"  II.  Here  is  a  SFECIFIO  OBJECT  TO 
ATTAIN.  **Hold  fast  that  which  is  good."  It  is  the  good  you 
want.  What  is  the  good  ?  The  "  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,"  a  living, 
beautiful,  soul-transporting  reality.  Qet  this,  and  then  hold  it 
fast.  There  is  a  danger  of  losing  it ;  it  is  worth  holding ;  it  is 
more  precious  than  worlds,  it  is  a  pearl  of  great  price — the  heaven 
of  souls. 


No.  L. 

Subject:  GLORIOUS  Tears. 

**  Rivers  of  waters  nin  down  luiiio  eyes,  because  they  keep  not  Thy 
law."— Psalin  cxix.  136. 

Tears  are  revelations  of  the  soul.  Sometimes  they  express 
weakness,  sometimes  spleen,  sometimes  disappointment,  some- 
times remorse,  sometimes  the  broadest  and  divinest  sympathies. 
Nothing  is  so  touching  as  to  see  a  great  man  weep.  The  tear  of  a 
great  soul  is  electric  eloquence.  What  were  the  tears  of  David 
now  ?  I.  They  were  the  tears  of  a  patriot.  He  knew  that  those 
who  obeyed  not  the  laws  of  God  were  pernicious  citizens  and 
would  endanger  the  commonwealth.  *^  Bighteousness  cxalteth  a 
nation,"  but  righteousness  is  obedience  to  eternal  laws.  II.  They 
were  the  tears  of  a  puilaxtiiropist.  He  knew  tliat  those  who 
transgressed  the  Divine  laws  sinned  against  their  own  souls  and 
endangered  their  own  interest.  He  knew  that  all  the  sorrows  and 
miseries  sprang  from  disobedience.  III.  They  were  the  tears  of  a 
religionist.  He  loved  the  great  God,  and  he  was  grieved  to 
hear  His  name  profaned.  His  precepts  violated,  and  His 
authority  contemned.  **  I  beheld,"  he  says  in  another  place,  **  thy 
transgressors,  and  was  grieved  because  they  kept  not  Thy  word." 
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No.  LI. 

Subject:  The  Christian  Ra.ce. 

"  So  ran,  that  yc  may  obtain.*' — 1  Corintliiaus  ix.  24. 

The  Christian  life  is  a  race,  and  we  are  exhorted  to  run  that  the 

prize  may  be  obtained.     "  So  run."    How?     I.  Run  in  the  fbe- 

SCRIBED  GOT7R8E.    The  course  is  marked  out  and  measured.    The 

starting-plaoe  is  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and  the  goal  is  planted  in 

^e  graTe.  II.  Bun  without  inoithbrance.  Lay  aside  all  weight, 

all  worldly  cares,  and  inordinate  sympathies  and  embarrassing 

prejudices,  and  fettering  habits.    IH.  Run  with  all  possible 

CELERITT.     Shake  off  sloth  and  languor,  stretch  every  muscle  and 

limb,  throw  the  whole  force  of  your  being  into  the  effort.     IV. 

Run  with  uktirino  persistency.   Pause  not,  nor  loiter  a  moment 

until  the  end  is  obtained.     *^  So  run,  that  ye  may  obtain." 


No.  LII. 
Subject:   Noble  Young  Men. 

**  I  have  written  unto  you,  young  men,  because  yc  are  .strong,  and  the 
word  of  God  abideth  in  you,  and  ye  have  overcome  the  wicked  one." — 
1  John  ii.  14. 

The  young  men  of  this  age  are  to  a  great  extent  objects  over 
which  the  thoughtful  and  the  true  grieve  and  lament.  Here  are 
young  men  worthy  of  study  and  imitation.  I.  They  have  strength 
l!r  theh — '*  Because  ye  are  strong."  Bodily  strength  is  a  good 
thing,  and  young  men  should  cultivate  it.  Mental  strength  is  a 
hett^  strength  still,  and  should  be  striven  for  with  earnestness. 
But  moral  strength  is  the  best  of  all.  Strength  of  holy  affections 
and  Divine  resolves,  strength  to  bear  trial  with  fortitude,  brave 
dangers  with  heroism,  resist  the  devil  successfully,  and  discharge 
obligations  acceptably  to  Gk)d.  II.  Thoy  have  God's  word 
within  them — "  The  Word  of  God  abideth  in  you."  It  is  there 
as  a  permanent,  animating,  and  controlling  power.  The  word  of 
Gk)d  is  not  merely  in  their  libraries  or  in  their  memories,  but  in 
their  souls — a  central  force.  III.  They  have  the  devil  under 
them — "Ye  have  overcome  the  wicked  one."  They  have  con- 
quered their  lusts,  obtained  a  mastery  over  their  passions,  and 
thus  planted  their  foot  upon  the  head  of  the  old  serpent. 
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No.  Lin. 
Subject:  ONE  Father. 
"  Have  wc  not  all  one  Father  ? " — Malachi  ii.  10. 
Yes,   all  have  one  Father,  one  common  Father ;    all  are  His 
offspring.    If  so,   I.   All  men  aee  brethken — "Men  to  men 
should  brothers  be."    II.  Then  all  law  is  love  in  essence. 
The  law  that  is  to  rule  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  enactment  of  a 
monarch,  but  as  the  loving  direction  of  a  tender  Father.    III. 
Then  all  obedience  is  fill^l  devotion — ^a  devotion  of  reve- 
rence, gi*atitude,  and  adoration. 


f  ittrarg  Sotins. 


LWe  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  an  Editor  cither  to  give  an  earlv  notice  of  the  bookt 
sent  to  him  for  remark,  or  to  return  them  at  once  to  the  Publisher.  It  is  unjust  to 
.praise  worthless  books ;  it  is  robbery  to  retain  unnoticed  ones.] 


THE  REVIEWER'S  CANON. 

In  every  work  regard  the  author's  end. 

Since  none  can  compass  more  than  they  intend. 


The  Works  of  Aurelius  Augustine,  Bishop  of  Hippo.  Edited  by 
Marcus  Dods,  M.A.  Vol.  V.  Writings  in  connection  with  the 
Manichaean  Heresy.  Vol.  VI.  Letters  of  St.  Augustine.  £dinbui]^h  : 
T.  and  T.  Clarke,  88,  George  Street. 
**  The  Manichaean  heresy,"  with  which  the  celebrated  Augustine  deals  in 
Vol.  v.,  takes  its  name  from  its  author,  who  seems  to  have  been  bom  in 
the  year  a.d.  240.  The  meaning  of  his  name — Mams — ^has  been  the 
subject  of  endless  conjecture.  He  belonged  to  a  Magean  family,  and, 
while  a  youth,  won  a  distinguished  place  among  the  sages  of  Persia.  It 
was  said  that  he  was  a  master  of  all  the  law  peculiar  to  his  class,  and  was 
so  proficient  a  mathematician  and  geographer,  tliat  he  was  able  to  construct 
a  globe.  His  disposition  it  was  said  was  ardent  and  lively,  and  his  appear- 
ance very  striking.  He  wore  the  usual  dress  of  a  Persian  sage — the  high- 
soled  shoes,  the  one  red  the  other  green,  the  mantle  of  blue,  and  the  ebony 
staff  in  his  hand,  and  the  Babylonish  book  under  his  left  arm  gave  him  an 
aspect  arresting  if  not  admirable.    He  was  the  author  of  several  works  and 
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the  founder  of  a  religions  sect,  whicli  was  reckoned  amongst  the  heretical 
bodies  of  the  Chnrch.  It  referred  the  nnivcrse  to  two  principles,  styled 
Light,  the  Good,  and  Darkness,  the  Bad.  In  some  form  or  other  the  errors, 
of  this  sect  reappear  in  every  age,  and  come  as  matters  of  speculation,  at 
times,  into  the  minds  of  most  thinkers.  Such  a  work,  therefore,  as  this,. 
firom  the  pen  of  Augustine,  will  hare  interest  to  most  thoughtful  men. 
Indeed,  whaterer  subject  a  man  of  lofty  genius  and  suggestive  mind  writes 
upon,  however  obsolete  or  absurd,  is  sure  to  be  invested  with  some  interest. 
The  other  volume  before  us  from  the  pen  of  Augustine  is  a  work  of  letters 
to  a  great  number  of  his  distinguished  contemporaries,  on  a  vast  variety  of 
subjects.  A  man  reveals  himself  in  his  letters — ^his  whole  character,  his 
feelings  as  well  as  his  judgment ;  his  motives,  and  the  various  ramifications^ 
of  interest.  *'  In  his  familiar  correspondence,"  says  the  able  editor  of  this 
volume,  "  we  see  the  man  as  he  is  known  to  his  intimate  friends,  in  his 
times  of  relaxation  and  unstudied  utterance. "  These  letters,  therefore,  will 
be  appreciated  by  those  who  desire  to  make  a  close  acquaintance  with  one 
of  the  greatest  men  that  have  appeared  in  the  post-apostolic  ages. 


Maxital  of  Mythology.  By  Alexander  S.  Murray.  London  : 
Asler  and  Co.,  13,  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
The  following  extract  from  the  preface  will  indicate  the  character  and  de- 
sign of  this  book  :—"  With  the  view  of  making  the  subject  of  ancient 
mythology  accessible  to  the  higher  classes  of  schools,  to  art  students,  and 
to  general  readers,  the  plan,  and  to  a  great  extent  the  substance  of  the 
present  book,  have  been  taken  from  the  German  work  of  Petiscus,  entitled 
"*  Der  Olymp,'  which  has  proved  how  well  it  is  adapted  for  such  a  purpose 
by  the  fact  of  its  having  already  reached  a  seventeenth  edition.  At  the 
same  time,  while  endeavouring  to  imitate  the  simple  style  of  narrative  to 
which  the  success  of  that  work  has  mainly  been  due,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  reject  many  of  the  observations  made  by  its  author,  and  to 
adopt  in  their  place  the  results  of  more  recent  research.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  in  regard  to  the  Introduction,  in  which  it  is  attempted  to  show 
how  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  gods  originated,  and  to  point  out  the 
influence  of  such  belief  with  special  reference  to  the  Ancient  Greeks.  A 
new  introduction  has  also  been  liiTitten  to  the  legends  of  the  Greek  heroes, 
while  the  legends  themselves,  excepting  those  of  Herakles  and  the  heroes  of 
the  wars  against  Thebes  and  Troy,  have  been  considerably  expanded.  In 
addition  to  the  mythologies  of  Greece  and  Home,  the  present  work  will  be 
found  to  contain  an  account  of  the  Scandiiuivian  and  Old  Germany  the 
Indian  and  Egyptian  mythologies. "  This  is  an  admirable  work  ;  the  writing 
is  clear,  scholarly,  and  free  irom  wordiness.  The  thirty-five  plates  on  toned 
j«per,  representing  seventy-six  mythological  subjects,  are  exquisite  pro- 
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ductions  of  art.  We  know  of  no  work  on  the  subject  approadiing 
it  in  its  intrinsic  merits,  as  well  as  its  fitness  for  schools,  art  students^ 
and  general  readers. 

The  MiflsioxARY  "World,  with  Recommendatory  Preface  by  Rer.  W. 
B.  BoYCE,  Rev.  J.  Mullens,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  E.  B.  Undebhill, 
LL.D.  ;  also.  The  New  Cyclopedia  of  iLLUfiXRATivE  Anecdote, 
with  Introduction  by  Donald  Macleod,  D.D.  London  :  Elliot 
Stock,  62,  Paternoster  Row. 
The  first  of  these  volumes,  it  is  said,  is  in  the  interest  of  Christiaii 
missions  generally,  without  regard  to  sect  or  party.  It  gives,  in  a  dear 
and  concise  manner,  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  state  of  the  world  without 
the  Gospel ;  the  early  history  of  missions  and  missionary  societies  in  all 
ages  and  countries,  and  of  all  denominations ;  encouraging  facts  and  state- 
ments relating  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise  ;  valuable  suggestions  as  to 
the  best  means  of  supporting  the  work  ;  affecting  views  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence in  opening  up  the  way,  and  in  defending  His  servants  in  times  of 
danger ;  a  review  of  the  current  missionary  literature  of  tlje  day,  describing 
tlie  principal  works  on  wliich  missions  have  been  published ;  sketches  of 
eminent  missionaries  of  all  denominations  ;  a  brief  survey  of  the  principal 
fields  of  missionary  labour,  with  nonces  of  what  has  been  done  and  of  what 
still  remains  to  be  accomplished,  and  gleanings  of  recent  missionary  infor- 
mation, with  motives  for  perseverance  in  the  good  work.  Whilst  some  of 
the  anecdotes  here  are,  we  suspect,  mythical,  and  others  we  regard  aa 
intolerably  stupid,  there  are,  we  have  no  doubt,  many  well  authenticated, 
and  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  power  and  the  working  of  the  Gospel  in 
foreign  lands.  There  seems  such  a  demand  for  books  of  religious  anecdotes 
just  now,  that  if  facts  cannot  be  got  they  must  be  created  to  supply  the 
craving.  The  second  is  another  volume  of  religious  anecdotes.  Wliat  we 
said  of  the  former  work  may  be  applied  to  this.  They  go  forth  with  the 
assumption  that  the  religious  public  are  excessively  credulous,  else  why 
not  quote  in  all  cases  authorities  ?  If  the  pulpit  is  going  to  use  all  the 
books  of  religious  anecdotes  that  are  streaming  from  the  press,  it  wQl 
be  in  danger  of  becoming  the  organ  of  sensational  gossip.  At  the  same 
time  wo  admit  that  facts  in  human  life  arc  amongst  the  best  instruments 
both  to  illustrate  and  drive  homo  to  the  heart  great  spiritual  truths. 


Exi'ERiMEXTAL    GUIDES.      By   RoBERT    PniLiP,    D.p.      Edinbui^ : 

William  R.  Nimmo. 
Heke  are  eight  small  but  well  printed  and  handsomely  "got  up"  volumes^ 
all  under  the  general  title  of  "Experimental  Guides."    An  extract  fixmi 
the  publisher's  preface  will  explain  their  origin  and  design  : — "About  the 
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year  1830,   the  Bey.   Eol)ert  Philip,  of  Maberly  Chapel,  London,   com- 
menced the  publication  of  a  series  of  small  volumes,  intended  as  'guides' 
to  various  classes  of  Evangelical  Christians.     The  wide  circulation  they 
met  with  was  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  they  were  held. 
Having  been  for  some  years  out  of  print,  and  many  inquiries  being  made 
for  them,  it  has  been  determined  by  the  present  publishers  to  reissue  them 
in  a  new  and  revised  edition,   from  a  belief  that  they  will  still  prove 
instromental  in  promoting  the  growth  of  spiritual  life  amongst  the  Chris- 
tian community  at  large.     Their  original  circulation  was  not  confined  to 
this  country,  but  they  were  reproduced  on  a  far  more  extensive  scale  in 
America,  where  they  were  collected  into  two  volimies  imder  the  title  of 
'Devotional  Guides,'  and  brought  out  under  the  editorship  of  the  Rev. 
Albert  Barnes,  of  Philadelphia,  the  eminent  commentator,  whose  praise  is 
in  all  the  churches."     It  was  our  happiness  to  enjoy  the  friendship  of  the 
author  of  these  essays,  and  often  were  we  impressed  with  the  originality  of 
his  thoughts.    We  remember  well  the  interest  that  these  essays  awakened 
when  they  first  made  their  appearance.     The  subject  of  these  essays,  each 
of  which  makes  a  small  volume,  are — "  Redemption,"  "Eternity  Realised," 
"Sacramental  Experience,"   "The  Comforter,"  "Christian  Experience," 
"Communion  of  God,"  "The  God  of  Glory,"  "  Pleasing  God."    Heartily 
do  we  concur  with  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Albert  Barnes,  who  says  in  rela- 
tion to  them:    "I  regard  the  series  of    'Guides'    here  published   ajs 
adapted  in  an  eminent  manner  to  accomplish  this  purpose.     I  should 
regard  their  extensive  circulation  as  fitted  to  promote  the  spirituality  of 
Christians,    to  make  them  acquainted  with  their  own  hearts,  and  with 
the  power  of  the  religion  which  they  profess  to  love  ;  and  as  an  indica- 
tion of  a  disposition  among  Christians  to  examine   deeply  the  founda- 
tions of  their  piety,  and  to  cultivate  communion  with  God." 


Thi  Biblical  Musettm.  By  James  Comper  Gray.  Vol.  III.,  con- 
taining the  Acts  and  Romans ;  Vol.  IV.,  the  Epistles  of  Corinthians 
to  Philemon.     London  :  Elliot  Stock,  62,  Paternoster  Row. 

The  two  previous  volumes  of  the  ** Biblical  Ifuscum^*  we  noticed  some 
months  ago.  We  indicated  then  the  character  of  the  work,  and  gave  it  our 
hearty  recommendation.  The  volumes  before  us  are  on  the  same  plan  and 
wrought  out  with  the  same  ability.  Though  the  author  has  made  a  toler- 
ably free  use  of  the  Homilist  and  some  of  our  other  productions,  he  liap, 
unlike  authors  in  the  same  line,  not  failed  to  acknowledge  his  obligation::'. 
We  congratulate  him  on  the  progress  he  has  made  in  the  oollection  in  hi? 
"Museum,'*  and  hope  that  he  i^-ill  live  not  only  to  complete  it,  but  to 
engage  in  other  literary  lalwurs  of  e<iual  interest  and  value.     We  tni^t 
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that  he  and  his  enterprising  publisher  will  experience  a  mntnal  gmtifiGa- 
tiou  in  the  financial  as  well  as  the  spiritual  results  of  ihae  invaluable 
volumes. 


The  Chatterbox  for  1872,  and  the  Children's  Prize,  1872.  Edited 
by  J.  Erskine  Clarke,  M.  A.  London  :  W.  W.  Gardner,  2,  Paternoster 
Buildings. 
It  is  not  our  fault  that  these  Cliristmas  volumes  have  not  been  noticed 
before.  They  have  only  just  reached  us,  and  we  hasten  to  congratulate 
our  old  friend — the  able  and  indefatigable  editor — on  another  annual  pro- 
duction of  a  work  for  chidren  which  has  neither  a  rival  nor  equaL  They 
are  just  such  books  as  will  ravish  a  child's  heart  as  well  as  indoctrinate 
his  mind  with  Christly  sentiments. 


Kingdom  of  God  under  the  Old  Testament.  By  E.  W.  Hengsten- 
BERG,  Vol.  II.  Also  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament.  By  C. 
F.  Kiel,  D.D.,  and  F.  Delitzsch,  D.D.  Translated  from  the  German 
by  Andre>v  Harper,  B.D.  London  :  T.  and  T.  Clarke,  Paternoster 
Row. 

We  arc  glad  to  receive  the  second  volume  of  "  The  Kingdom  of  Ood,"  by 
Hengstenbei^.  Our  readers  require  no  information  concerning  the  histoiy 
of  the  author  or  the  character  of  his  works.  Most  Biblical  students  have 
some  of  his  productions  in  their  libraries,  and  value  them  on  account  of 
their  great  scholarship,  noble  thoughts,  and  reverent  spirit.  This  volume 
contains  an  able,  touching,  and  somewliat  elaborate  sketch  of  his  noble  life 
and  varied  writings.  **  For  nearly  fifty  years  this  noble-minded  scholar 
and  Christian  instructed  his  generation,  exerting  an  influence  not  sur- 
passed by  that  of  any  other  man  upon  his  oi^'n  country,  and  through  the 
translation  of  his  works  and  the  echoes  of  his  influence,  influencing  the 
Christians  of  other  lands.  He  is  gone,  and  his  works  do  follow  him.  His 
works  also  remain,  and  it  is  long  before  they  will  cease  to  be  standards  of 
authority.  In  time,  however,  they  will  cease  to  be  such,  but  his  name 
will  for  ever  take  high  rank  among  those  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to 
the  testimony  ofJesuSf  to  its  vindication  and  enforcement,  both  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  in  the  New. " 

The  other  Volume  is  a  commentary  by  Dr.  Keil  "On  the  two  books  of 
the  Chronicles."  It  is  a  part  of  the  Biblical  Commentary  on  the  Old 
Testament,  in  which  he  and  Dr.  Delitzsch  are  engaged.  When  the  work 
is  completed  it  i^ill  form  the  most  scholarly  exposition  of  the  old  Scrip- 
tures extant 


On   the  Promotion  of  Ecclesiastical 
Unity. 


**  I  therefore,  the  prisoner  of  the  Lord,  beseech  you  that  yc  walk  worthy 
of  the  vocation  wherewith  ye  are  called,  with  all  lowliness  and  meek- 
ness, with  long-suffering,  forbearing  one  another  in  love  ;  endeavouring 
[avoyBd^otrr9t,  hastening  with  eagerness  and  diligence]  to  keep  the  unity  of 
the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.  .  .  .  One  body,  one  Spirit,  even  as  ye 
are  called  in  one  hope  of  your  calling  ;  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  bax)tism, 
one  God  and  Father  of  aU,  who  is  above  all,  and  through  all,  and  in  yoii 
all." — Ephesians  iv.  1 — 4. 


^HE  chapter  before  us  opens  with  an  exhortation  to 
unity — that  is,  to  unity  both  internal  and  external. 
"  I  therefore,  the  prisoner  of  the  Lord,'*  writes  the 
holy  apostle  St.  Paul,  "  beseech  you  that  ye  walk  worthy 
of  the  vocation  wherewith  ye  are  called,  with  all  lowliness 
and  meekness,  with  long-suffering,  forbearing  one  another 
in  love ;  endeavouring  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in 
the  bond  of  peace :  one  body,  one  Spirit,  even  as  ye  arc 
called  in  one  hope  of  your  calling  ;  one  Lord,  one  faith , 
ONE  baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is  above  all, 
and  through  all,  and  in  you  alL" 
Here,  then,  we  learn  : — 
I.  The  Nature  of  Christian  TInity. 
II.  The  Nature  of  the  Duty  laid  upon  us  of  pro- 
moting SUCH  Unity. 
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Observe,  then : — 

I.  The  Nature  of  Christian  Unity. 

"Endeavouring  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in 
the  bond  \jv  ry  avvZianv]  of  peace  " — that  is,  "  one  body, 

one   Spirit one  Lord,  one   faith,    one 

baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all."  Here  we  have 
a  most  admirable  siunmary  of  the  essential  elements  of 
Christian  unity.  Here  St.  Paul  sets  forth  plainly  and 
explicitly  what  is  to  be  understood  by  unity.  And  we 
have  therefore  only  to  see  that,  wherein  such  unity  con- 
sists, in  order  to  know  accurately  what  it  is  that  we  are 
required  to  promote.  Now,  according  to  St.  Paul, 
Christian  unity  is  first  internal,  and  secondly  external; 
and — 

(1.)  Of  internal  Christian  imity.  "Endeavouring," 
writes  the  apostle,  "  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  [f>., 
spiritual  unity]  in  the  bond  of  peace.'*  And  again :  he 
requires  not  only  "one  body,"  but  also  "one  Spirit"  [If 

But  what  is  here  meant  by  spiritual  unity  P  It  is  not 
meant  that  all  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ  should 
think  exactly  alike  upon  every  point.  For  that  is  a  simple 
impossibility.  And  even  were  it  possible,  it  is  not  desir- 
able.  There  may,  therefore,  consistently  with  the  preser- 
vation of  unity,  be  diflferences  of  opinion  wiihin  the 
Church. 

It  is  not  meant  that  all  the  members  of  the  Church 
mxxAi  feel  exactly  alike  upon  every  point.  For  that  is  also 
a  simple  impossibility,  and  were  it  possible  it  is  not 
desirable.  There  may,  therefore,  consistently  with  the 
preservation  of  unity,  be  differences  of  taste  within  the 
Church.  It  is  not  meant  that  all  the  members  of  the 
Church  should  be  true  members  of  Christ.  For  that  is  in 
the  present  state  of  the  world  impossible,  since  until  the 
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end  of  the  world  there  w31  of  necessity  be  in  the  Church 
both  good  and  bad.  And  were  it  possible,  it  does  not  of 
necessity  follow  that  there  would  be  unity,  since  true 
Christians,  alas !  have  already  done  so  much  to  rend  and 
divide  the  Church.  No :  by  internal  unity  is  meant  such 
an  exercise  of  humility  [rw^ivo^pwrinni],  meekness  [irfK^vrns 
-rpa^s]^  long-suflTering  [AUMcpo^^m],  and  forbearance  of  one 
another  in  love,  as  will,  despite  diflferences  of  opinion  and 
taste,  enable  the  members  of  Christ's  Holy  Catholic  Church 
to  dwell  together  in  brotherly  affection,  and  to  submit 
themselves  with  a  ready  mind  to  the  order  universally 
established  in  that  Church.  The  internal  unity  of  the 
Church  can  only  be  attained  by  the  sacrifice,  the  willing 
sacrifice,  upon  the  part  of  individuals,  and  for  the  good  of 
the  whole,  of  their  individual  opinions  and  tastes.  If  this 
principle  were  carried  into  practice,  a  Presbyterian  might 
and  would  remain  in  the  fold  of  the  Old  Catholic  Church, 
which  is  universally  episcopal,  and  a  Puritan  might  wor- 
ship in  brotherly  love  side  by  side  with  the  most  ardent 
ritoaliBt  Internal  unity  consists  in  the  submission  of 
private  opinion  and  private  taste  for  the  sake  of  our 
brethren  in  the  faith  and  of  the  Church  at  large.  There 
would  in  such  case  be  differences  of  opinion,  of  conviction, 
and  of  taste,  but  still  there  would  be  peace,  imity,  and 
concord.    But — 

(2.)  Of  external  unity.    "  One  body  [ly  ^li/ia] 

one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of 
alL"  Now,  here  we  have  the  elements  of  external  unity. 
This  is  manifest  by  the  expression  **  one  body ;"  for  by 
"one body  "  is  here  meant  one  Churchy  Holy,  Catholic,  and 
Apostolic  !  What  St.  Paul  requires  of  Christians  is  that 
they  strive  to  maintain  internal  and  external  imity,  or 
ratker  external  and  internal  unity.  He  wishes  to  see  but 
**  one  body  and  one  Spirit  '^ — «y  vmiia  koX  Ww9%<>iia.  And  heie 
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by  the  "body  "  is  meant  the  visible  Church — ^the  Church 
in  its  outward  form ;  so  that  when  he  desires  that 
Christians  shall  be  but  "  one  body/'  he  desires  in  plain 
terms  that,  by  the  avoidance  of  divisions  and  schisms, 
there  may  be  but  one  Church  everywhere  and  for  all  the 
world  !  He  is  desiderating  outward  or  visible  unity.  The 
body  is  in  its  nature  outward  and  visible ;  the  Spirit  is, 
upon  the  other  hand,  inward  and  invisible.  And  hence 
St.  Paul  urges  the  Galatians,  and  through  them,  all  the 
faithful,  diligently  to  preserve  the  external  and  visible 
unity  of  the  Church,  along  with  and  as  necessary  to  its 
internal  and  spiritual  unity,     "  One  body  and  one  Spirit " 

is  the  motto  he  sets  before  the  faithful, visible 

as  well  as  invisible  unity,  and  the  former  as  necessary  to 
the  latter ! 

But  wherein  does  this  external  or  exterior  unity  of  the 
Church  consist  ? 

It  consists : — 

(1.)  In  the  common  acknowledgment  and  common  wor- 
ship of  Christ  as  the  Supreme  Lord,  Pontiff,  and  Head  of 
the  Church. 

"  One  Lord.!  "  Where  Christ  is  not  acknowledged  and 
worshipped  as  Head  and  Lord  there  is  lacking  one  essential 
mark  of  visible  unity. 

It  consists : — 

(2.)  In  the  right  profession  of  the  faith. 

"  One  Lord,  one  faith !  *'  There  must  be  the  right 
profession  of  the  Catholic  faith.  This  is  an  essential  mark 
of  external  unity.  And  as  that  faith  is  one,  not  many, 
so  no  Church  is  in  visible  or  external  communion  with  the 
Catholic  Church  of  Christ,  save  as  it  professes  and  main- 
tains that  ONE  FAITH,  and  none  other.  What  that  one 
faith  is,  it  is  in  the  province  and  prerogative  of  the  holy 
oecumenical  Church  of  Christ  to  determine.    The  Church 
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of  undiyided  Christendom  is  the  one  and  only  infallible 
interpreter  of  the  Word  of  God,  And  hence  that  Church 
is  called  by  St.  Paul  "  the  pillar  and  basts  of  truth." 
That^  therefore,  is  not  the  Catholic  Faith,  which  the 
Church  has  not  declared  to  be  such,  but  which  is  merely 
the  result  of  "private  interpretation."  For  there  are 
nearly  as  many  faiths  as  there  are  such  privato  interpre- 
tations. The  Unitarian  and  the  Mormon  profess  to  have 
got  their  respectiye  faiths  from  the  Bible,  and  so  in  like 
manner  of  a  perfect  swarm  of  heresies.  Where  amid  such 
confusion  is  there  a  sure  and  infallible  guide  into  the 
truth  ?  Nowhere,  save  in  the  authoritative  teaching  of 
the  Church  prior  to  the  division  of  Christendom  into  east 
and  west.  And  if  wd  have  not  a  sure  guide  in  the  one, 
holy,  oecumenical  Church — "  against  which  the  gates  of 
hell  shall  not  prevail  " — then  there  exists  no  such  guide 
at  all !  Beason  is  certainly  no  such  guide.  For  the 
moment  that  reason  is  made  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the 
Bevelation  of  God,  we  have  taken  up  the  standpoint  of, 
and  are  on  the  broad  road  to,  rationalism,  pantheism,  and 
atheism.  The  very  idea  of  an  authoritative  revelation 
vanishes  except  upon  the  supposition  that  there  exists  an 
authority  superior  to  reason  and  private  judgment  com- 
petent infallibly  to  interpret  that  revelation.  Otherwise 
each  man's  faith  is  what  he  lists — what  his  reason  or  his 
private  judgment  may  happen  to  approve. 

Every  Church  must,  therefore,  in  order  to  be  in  visible 
unity  with  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  of  Christ,  confess 
and  profess  the  Catholic  Faith.  Where  there  is  a  diversity 
of  faiths,  there  there  has  been  a  breach  of  external  unity, 
or  open  schism. 

But  visible  or  external  unity  consists: — 
(3.)  In  the   reverent   and   right   use   of  the   orders, 
aacraments,  and  forms  of  the  Church. 
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"One  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism."  The  very  re- 
ference to  the  sacrament  of  holy  baptism  shows  that  St. 
Paul  was  speaking  of  external  unity ;  and  in  the  early 
centuries  of  the  Christian  Church  this  mark  of  external 
unity  was  preserved.  The  diflTerent  branches  of  the 
Church  acknowledged  but  one  common  order  throughout 
the  whole  world — professed  but  one  faith — observing  the 
same  holy  sacraments  and  rites,  and  using  like  liturgies. 
Instead  of  a  legion  of  sects,  there  was  but  one  vast 
organisation !  East  and  west  made  but  one  undivided 
Church,  Holy,  Catholic,  and  Apostolic,  having  the  same 
orders,  the  same  sacraments,  the  same  discipline,  the 
same  faith !  There  was  then  but  "  one  Lord,  one  faith, 
one  baptism."  Then  there  existed  external  unity  ;  and 
in  that  holy  unity  there  was  almighty  strength — strength 
to  grapple  with  and  overcome  the  fiercest  forms  of 
barbarism  and  despotism.  But  now,  alas !  how  sad  and 
heartrending  a  spectacle  does  Christendom  present  to  us 
and  to  the  heathen  world  !  How  feeble  does  the  Church 
appear !  What  incompetency  does  she  appear  to  ex- 
hibit for  the  task  laid  upon  her  of  christianising  mankind ! 
How,  alas !  is  she  become  the  scoff  of  the  heathen,  who 
behold  the  babel  of  warring  sects,  whose  strife  appears 
to  be  that  they  may  bring  into  utter  discredit  and  con- 
tempt the  name  of  Christ. 

And  why  is  all  this?  Why  is  the  Church  so  weak 
— so  prostrate?  Because  the  blessed  unity  of  Christ's 
holy  Church  has  been  profanely  riven  and  torn,  and 
splintered  and  shattered  by  unholy  hands,  and  that,  as 
if  to  parody  all  religion,  in  the  name  of  conscience. 

Two  things  are  in  brief  apparent,  namely,  that  there 
can  be  no  internal  Christian  unity  where  there  is 
not  even  external  Christian  imity;  and  secondly,  that 
the   latter   conditions   the   former.      For  with  the  ex- 
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temal  unity  of  the  Churcli^  its  internal  unity  is  sure  to 
follow. 

It  is,  therefore,  an  essential  mark  of  external  unity 
that  there  be  in  the  Church  the  same  order,  the  same 
sacraments,  the  same  faith,  and  the  same  cultus. 

The  unity  of  the  Church  should  not  be  some  subtle 
thing,  which  only  metaphysicians  and  skilled  theologians 
can  discern,  or  think  they  discern ;  but  should  be  ex- 
ternal,  MANIFEST    TO    ALL    THE    WORLD  !      ThuS    it    haS 

been,  God  grant  that  it  may  be  thus  again ! 

But  external  unity  consists : — 

(4.)  In  a  manifest  family  relationship  between  all  true 
branches  of  the  One  Church. 

"  One  God  and  Father  of  all."  It  ought  to  be  evident 
that  all  Christians  are  of  one  family— children  of  one 
common  Father  and  disciples  of  one  common  Lord. 

But  this  can  never  be  except  as  all  churches  and  sects 
agree  to  return  to  the  status  quo  of  the  Church  prior  to 
the  division  of  Christendom  ;  imtil,  in  brief,  all  Christians, 
leaving  their  whims  and  oddities  and  private  convictions 
behind,  are  content  to  return  to  the  ancient  standpoint 
and  become  Old  Catholics.  And  when  all  Christians  have 
learnt  with  all  lowliness  and  meekness,  with  long-suffer- 
ing and  with  forbearance  one  of  another  in  love,  to  en- 
deavour to  keep  both  the  external  and  intern^  imity  of 
the  Church — ^this  transcendent  result,  this  blessed  and 
glorious  unity  of  the  whole  company  of  the  faithful — for  the 
which  our  divine  Lord  Jesus  offered  up  prayer  and  supplica- 
tion to  the  Father,  will  attain  its  brilliant  consummation. 
"  Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone  (St.  John  xvii.  20, 21),  but 
for  them  also  which  shall  believe  on  me  through  their 
word  ;  that  they  all  may  be  one  ;  as  thou,  Father,  art  in 
me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  all  may  be  one  in  us :  that 
[adds  our  Blessed  High  Priest,  as  if  to  show  that  this 
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unity  was  to  be  so  external  and  visible  as  to  become  ap- 
preciable   even    to    the  worldly  mind]    the  world  may 

believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me I  in  them,  and 

thou  in  me,  that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in  one  ;  and 
that  the  world  may  know  that  thou  hast  sent  me,  and 
hast  loved  them,  as  thou  hast  loved  me." 

If  we  wish  therefore  the  success  of  Christianity,  we 
must  first  of  all  pocket  our  grievances  and  our  nostrums 
,  .  .  .  restore  the  broken  unity  of  the  Church,  and  be- 
come "  PERFECTED   IN   ONE  " TtTt\€tu/n'yoi  fls  Ir, 

So  much,  then,  as  to  the  nature  of  Christian  unity.  It 
must,  in  order  to  be  true  xmity,  be  both  external  and 
internal,  since  where  there  is  not  external  unity  there 
cannot  be  internal  unity — "  one  body  and  one  spirit.*' 

But  observe : — 

II.  The  Nature  of  the  Duty  laid  upon  the  Faithful  of 
promoting  such  Unity, 

"  I  therefore,  the  prisoner  of  the  Lord,  beseech  you  that 
ye  walk  worthy  of  the  vocation  wherewith  ye  are  called, 
endeavouring — with  all  lowliness  and  meekness  and  long- 
sufiering  and  mutual  forbearance  in  love — to  keep  the 
unity  of  the  Spirit  (internal  imity)  in  the  bond  of  peace 
(in  external  unity) : — one  body  [one  church  externallyj 
and  one  Spirit  [one  church  internally ].*' 

Now  here  is  the  duty  laid  upon  all  Christians.  And, 
analysing  St.  Paul's  expressions,  we  learn  : — 

(1.)  That  it  is  of  the  essence  of  the  Christian  vocation 
to  keep  guard  over  the  Church's  unity. 

**  I  therefore  .  .  .  beseech  you  that  ye  walk  worthy 
of  the  vocation  wherewith  ye  are  called ;  .  .  .  endea- 
vouring,*'  etc.,  etc.,  "  to  keep  the  unity,"  etc.  If  language 
mean  anything,  it  is  here  meant  that  a  Christian  does  not 
walk  worthy  of  his  vocation  as  a  Christian,  unless  he  en- 
deavour to  keep — that  is,  to  preserve  and  promote — ^ihe 
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external  and  internal  unity  of  the  Church.  The  promotion 
and  preservation  of  unity  is,  we  repeat,  of  the  very  essence 
of  the  Christian  vocation.  We  may  think  we  see  much  in 
the  Church  which  admits  of  reform ;  but  we  commit  our- 
selves to  a  perilous  course,  a  sinful  course,  if  we  permit 
our  objections  against  the  order  of  the  Church  to  induce 
us  by  leaving  the  Church  to  commit  a  breach  of  unity. 
We  may  think  we  are  acting  up  to  the  dictates  of  con- 
science in  80  doing ;  but  in  reality  we  are  committing,  in 
the  name  of  conscience,  a  grievous  sin  against  the  body  of 
Christ,  since  we  are  violating  both  the  visible  and  the  in- 
visible unity  of  the  Church  for  the  sake  of  setting  up  our 
own  private  opinions.  By  schism  we  cannot  promote 
unity,  and  hence,  however  harmless  such  continued  separa- 
tion from  the  old  Church  may  seem,  it  is  nevertheless  sin- 
fuL  And  those  who  actively  or  passively  perpetuate 
divisions  already  created,  assist  in  the  formation  of  new 
divisions,  are  walking  imworthily  of  their  vocation. 

We  learn : — 

(2.)  That  the  promotion  of  unity  involves  a  sacrifice  for 
the  good  of  the  Church  of  many  individual  convictions. 

"  With  all  lowliness  and  meekness,  with  long-sujBfering, 
forbearing  one  another  in  love."  Here  are  the  terms 
upon  which  alone  ecclesiastical  imity  can  be  preserved. 
First  comes  humility.  "With  all  lowliness — h^rh  wdcrns 
T«»€ir©^po<r^njs — ^with  all  humble-mindedncss.'^  Those  who 
are  humble-minded  are  apt  to  estimate  their  own  opinions, 
inferences,  conclusions,  etc.,  etc.,  at  too  low  a  value  to  allow 
of  their  thinking  for  a  moment  of  setting  them  up  in  defi- 
ance of  the  Church.  He  is  not  a  very  himible  man  who 
thinks  himself  wiser  than  the  whole  of  imdivided  Chris- 
tendom. Humility  is  a  prime  safeguard  against  schism. 
Secondly  comes  meekness.  "  With  all  lowliness  and  meek- 
ness.''    Here  is  another  Christ-like  quality.     By  meekness 
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is  here  meant  mildness  and  gentleness  of  disposition — a 
disposition  such  as  would  induce  us  to  receive  injuries 
without  retaliation  or  resentment.  Had  this  quality  of 
character  always  been  exhibited  by  the  faithful,  there 
would  never  have  been  the  divisions  and  schisms  which, 
alas !  deface  and  disgrace  the  annals  of  the  Church.  And 
were  there  more  meehiess  among  Christians  and  Christian 
sects  conjoined  with  humility,  the  restoration  of  unitj^ 
would  not  be  the  almost  hopeless  task  it  now  is.  Thirdly 
comes  lang-mffering  (naKpoOufua).  "  With  all  lowliness  and 
meekness  and  long-suffering."  Here  is  another  god-like 
quality  of  character.  There  may  be  long-suffering  where 
there  is  not  meekness.  A  man  of  fiery  zeal,  of  burning 
enthusiasm,  a  man  of  warrior  type,  may  nevertheless  bo 
long-suffering,  and  his  long-suffering  will  serve  for  a  sort  of 
meekness.  But  where  there  is  lowliness,  and  with  lowli- 
ness meekness,  and  with  meekness  long-suffering,  what  a 
threefold  bond  of  peace  do  they  not  form  P  But  fourthly 
comes  fo7'bearance,  "  Forbearing  one  another."  If  men 
of  different  schools  of  thought  would  only  forbear  one 
another,  how  utterly  metamorphosed  would  be  the  aspect 
of  the  Christian  world.  The  raison  d'itre  of  many  a  split 
and  faction  would  thereby  bo  cut  away  at  its  very  roots. 
Hence  the  importance  to  Christian  unity  of  forbearance. 
But  fifthly  comes  love.  "  Forbearing  one  another  in  love  ;'* 
love — love  for  souls — ^love  for  Christ — love  for  the  Church! 
Our  very  forbearance  is  to  be  steeped  in  love !  It  is  not 
to  be  sullen,  morose,  cynical,  querulous.  "Forbearing 
one  another  in  love."  Surely  the  exercise  of  these  divine 
qualities  of  character  implies  the  surrender  of  many  a  pet 
conviction — many  a  favourite  opinion — ^many  a  suscepti- 
bility— many  a  scruple !  And  yet  it  is  no  more  than 
Christ  expects  of  us  !  For  the  sake  of  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  He  requires  of  us,  if  need  be,  the  sacrifice  of  our 
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vay  selres ;  and  much  more  the  sacrifice  of  opiuions 
and  ausceptibilities,  which  probably  are  more  honoured  in 
the  breach  than  in  the  observance. 

But  we  learn : — 

(3.)  That  the  promotion  of  unity  involves  effort  and 
watchfulness. 

"Endeavouring  [<rjrov«<£|orrcs  nypctr]  to  keep  the  unity  of 
the  Spirit,"  etc. 

Here  there  is  required,  first  of  all,  effort.  ''Endeavounng 
[trMM^om^s  literally,  hastening  with  eageniess  and  dili- 
gence] to  keep,"  etc.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  unity 
can  be  preserved  without  active,  eager,  and  diligent 
endeavour.  Nay,  more.  We  are  taught  by  St.  Paul  to 
bend  all  our  lowliness,  all  our  meekness,  all  our  long- 
suffering,  all  our  forbearance  one  of  another,  all  our  love, 
to  this  one  end — namely,  unity  !  These  qualities  are  to 
be  consciously  subserved  to  thief  one  blessed  issue !  We 
are  to  hasten  with  eagerness  and  diligence  to  consecrate 
these  splendid  qualities  of  character  to  the  preservation, 
promotion,  and  restoration,  where  it  has  been  destroyed,  of 
the  external  and  internal  unity  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

But  there  is  required  also,  secondly,  vigilance.  "  En- 
deavouring to  keep  (rfjpt7p — literally,  to  keep  watch  over) 
the  unity  of  the  Spirit,*'  etc.  Now  this  term— "keep" 
[njpdy] — ^implies,  first,  that  there  is  an  enemy  against 
whom  it  is  needful  to  guard,  whose  pirime  object  it  will 
be  to  break  up  the  unity  of  the  Church,  or  to  keep  it 
broken  up,  supposing  it  to  be  so  already.  And  it  implies, 
secondly,  that  there  is  in  fallen  man  a  too  strong  predis- 
position towards  schisms  and  divisions.  Hence  a  sub- 
jective and  objective  reason  for  vigilance.  We  have  need 
to  be  on  our  guard  at  all  times,  and  to  have  our  weapon* 
always  ready  for  action.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  duty 
incumbent  upon  all  Christians  of  promoting  the  external 
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and  internal  unity  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  We  cannot, 
alas  !  speak  of  the  preservation  of  the  unity  of  the  Church, 
since  it  is  already  broken.  But  we  can  labour  and  pray 
for  its  restoration !  We  can,  each  in  his  station,  work 
for  unity — the  visible  unity  of  the  whole  of  Christendom. 
The  result — splendid  and  awe-inspiring — may  be  yet 
remote.  But,  remote  or  not  remote,  our  duty  is  plainly 
set  before  us.  And  that  duty  is  to  seek  the  external,  and 
through  it  the  internal,  unity  of  the  Church,  that  there 
may  be  "  one  body  and  one  Spirit,"  even  as  we  are  called 
in  one  hope  of  our  calling:  one  lord,  one  faith,  one 

BAPTISM. 

Dr.  Clark,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S-, 
Metncl,  Prussia,  British  Chaplain. 


Unity  in  the  Bond  of  Peace. — **  Bind  not  thine  hands,  but  bind 
thy  heart  and  mind.  Bind  thyself  to  thy  brother.  They  bear  all  things 
lightly  who  are  bound  together  by  love.  Bind  thyself  to  him  and  him  to 
thee.  For  to  this  end  was  the  Spirit  given,  that  He  might  unite  those 
who  are  separated  by  race  and  diversity  of  habits  :  old  and  young,  rich  and 
l>oor,  child,  youth,  and  man,  male  and  female,  and  every  soul  become  in 
a  manner  one,  and  more  entirely  so  than  if  they  were  of  one  body.  For 
this  spiritual  relation  is  far  higher  than  natural  relation,  and  the  perfect- 
uess  of  union  more  entire ;  because  the  conjunction  of  the  soul,  being 
simple  and  accordant,  is  more  perfect.  And  how  is  this  unity  preserved  ? 
*  In  the  bond  of  peace.'  It  is  not  possible  that  imity  should  exist  in 
enmity  and  discord.  St.  Paul  would  have  us  linked  and  tied  one  to 
another  :  not  simply  that  we  be  at  jieace,  not  simply  that  we  love  one 
another,  but  that  in  all  there  should  be  but  one  souL  A  glorious  bond  is 
this  :  with  this  bond  let  us  bind  ourselves  together  alike  to  one  another 
and  to  God. " — St.  CJirj/sostom . 

Unity  is  Brotherly  Love. — "The  Holy  Spirit  came  in  the  form  of  a 

dove Brotherly  love  must  make  doves  its  patterns  ;  in  gentleness 

and  kindness  let  the  strife  be  with  the  lamb  and  the  sheep.  What  home 
hath  the  wolfs  fierceness  in  a  Christian  breast  ?  or  the  savageness  of  the 
dog,  or  the  deadly  poison  of  the  serpent,  or  the  ferocity  of  wild  beasts  T 
They  cannot  inherit  the  reward  of  peace  who  trample  upon  the  peace  of 
God.  ...  He  who  holds  not  unity  holds  not  the  law  of  God,  holds  not  the 
faith  of  Father  and  Son,  holds  not  the  truth  unto  salvation." — St.  Cjfprian. 
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Oar  PnrpOfe.— Many  learned  and  derout  men  hare  gone  philologically  through 
thia  TXHELDI,  this  book  of  Hebrew  hymns,  and  hare  left  us  the  rich  results  of  their 
inquiries  in  rolnmes  within  the  reach  of  erery  Biblical  student.  To  do  the  mere 
▼trbal  hermentuUci  of  this  book,  eren  as  well  as  it  has  been  done,  would  be  to  con- 
tribute nothing  fresh  in  the  way  of  evoking  or  enforcing  its  Divine  ideas.  A  thorough 
UOMILETIC  treatment  it  has  never  yet  received,  and  to  this  work  we  here  commit 
ouiBelves,  determining  to  employ  the  best  results  of  modem  Biblical  scholarship. 

Our  Method. — Ota  plan  of  treatment  will  comprise  four  sections  :—(l.)  The 
History  of  the  passage.  Lyric  poetry,  which  the  book  is,  is  a  delineation  of  living 
character :  and  the  key,  therefore,  to  unlock  the  meaning  and  reach  the  spirit  of  the 
words  is  a  knowledge  of  the  men  and  circumstances  that  the  poet  sketches  with  his 
Ijric  pencil. -h(2.)  Annotations  of  the  passage.  This  will  include  short  explanatory 
notes  on  any  ambiguons  word,  phrase,  or  allusion  that  may  occur.— <B.)  The  Arou- 
ITENT  of  the  passage.  A  knowledge  of  the  main  drift  of  an  author  is  amongst  the 
most  essential  conditions  for  interpreting  his  meaning.— (4.)  The  Hoxiletics  of  the 
passage.  This  is  our  main  work.  We  shall  endeavour  so  to  group  the  Divine  ideas 
that  have  been  legitimately  educed,  as  to  suggest  such  thoughts,  and  indicate  such 
lermonidng  methods,  as  may  promote  the  proficiency  of  modem  pulpit  ministra- 


Snyeot— The  Prayer  of  Revenge.  (3.)  Egotistically  Pious. 

False  witnesses  did  rise  up  ; 

They  laid  to  my  charge  things  that  I  knew  not. 

They  rewarded  me  evil  for  good 

To  the  spoiling  of  my  soul. 

But  as  for  me, 

When  they  were  sick,  my  clothing  was  sackcloth  : 

I  humbled  my  soul  with  fasting  ; 

And  my  prayer  returned  into  mine  own  bosom. 

I  behaved  myself  as  though  he  had  been  my  friend  or  brother  : 

I  bowed  down  heavily,  as  one  that  moumcth  for  his  mother. 

But  in  mine  adversity  they  rejoiced,  and  gathered  themselves  together  : 

Tea,  the  abjects  gathered  themselves  together  against  me,  and  I  knew  it 

not; 
They  did  tear  me,  and  ceased  not  : 
With  hypocritical  mockers  in  feasts. 
They  gnashed  upon  me  with  their  teeth. 
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Lord,  how  long  wilt  thou  look  on  ? 

Rescue  my  soul  from  their  destructions. 

My  darling  from  the  lions. 

I  will  give  thee  thanks  in  the  great  congregation  : 

I  will  praise  thee  among  much  ^leople. 

Let  not  them  that  are  mine  enemies  wrongfully  rejoice  over  me  : 

Neither  let  them  wink  ^vith  the  eye  that  hate  me  without  a  cause. 

For  they  speak  not  peace  : 

But  they  devise  deceitful  matters  against  them  that  are  quiet  in  the 

land. 
Yea,  they  opened  their  mouth  wide  against  me, 
And  said,  Aha !  alia !  our  eye  hath  seen  it. 
This  thou  hast  seen,  0  Lord  : 

Keep  not  silence  ;  0  Lord,  be  not  far  from  me.  ,, 

Stir  up  tliyself,  and  awake  to  my  judgment. 
Even  unto  my  cause,  my  God  and  my  Lord. 
Judge  me,  0  Loixl  my  God,  according  to  thy  righteousness  ; 
And  let  them  not  rejoice  over  me. 

Let  them  not  say  in  their  hearts.  Ah  !  so  would  we  have  it : 
Let  them  not  say.  We  have  swallowed  him  up. 
Let  them  be  ashamed  and  brought  to  confusion  together 
That  rejoice  at  mine  hurt : 
Let  them  be  clothed  with  shame  and  dishonour 
That  magnify  themselves  against  me. 
Let  them  shout  for  joy,  and  be  glad. 
That  favour  my  righteous  cause  : 

Yea,  let  them  say  continually.  Let  the  T^rd  be  magnified. 
Which  hath  pleasure  in  the  prosperity  of  his  servant. 
And  my  tongue  shall  speak  of  thy  righteousness 
iVnd  of  thy  praise  all  the  day  long." — Psalm  xxxv.  11 — 28. 

History.     See  page  7. 

Annotations.  Ver.  11. — *' False  witnesses  did  rise  up"  Marg.  :  "Wit- 
nesses of  wrong."  **  Unjust  witnesses.*' — DelUzsch,  "  They  laid  to 
my  cJuirge  things  that  I  knew  not,^*  "That  which  I  have  not  known 
they  asked  me." — Alexander.  The  idea  is — ^thcy  strive  to  make  me 
confess  to  crimes  of  which  I  have  no  knowledge. 

Ver,  12. — **  They  rewarded  me  evU  for  good  to  the  spoiling  of  my  90uL*' 

'  "Spoiling  of  my  soul"  is  rendered  by  Delitzsch,  Hengstenbeig;  and 

Alexander  "bereavement  of  my  souL"    The  ideals  that  the  conduct 

of  his  enemies  involved  him  in  great  deprivation  of  friends  and  other 
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Ver.  13. — "But  as  fcrmt^  when  they  were  sick,  my  clothing  ioas  sack- 
cloth.**  The  idea  is  that  he  showed  them  the  greatest  compassion  in 
their  distress,  so  much  so  that  he  put  on  "sackcloth,"  the  Oriental 
mode  of  expressing  grief.  **  IhwMcd  my  soul  unth  fastiJig.^'  Marg.  : 
"  I  afflicted  my  soul."  It  means, — I  mortified  myself  with  fasting.  **And 
iny  prayer  returned  irUo  mine  own  bosom.**  This  is  a  somewhat  obscure 
expression  :  it  may  mean  that  he  prayed  with  his  head  bowed  ujwn  his 
bosom,  or  that  he  desired  tliat  the  prayer  he  offered  for  them  should 
return  to  the  benefit  of  himself — i.e,,  as  if  he  said,— My  prayer  shall  not 
be  lost,  it  shall  return  to  the  blessing  of  him  that  proffered  it. 

Ver.  14. — **  /  behaved  myself  (W  though  he  had  been  iny  friend  or  brother  .^* 
3[arg.  :  "  I  walked  " — that  is,  I  conducted  myself  towards  mine  enemies 
as  though  they  had  been  my  dearest  friends.  **  /  bowed  down  tUavily, 
as  one  (hat  moumeth  for  his  mjoihcr.'*  The  sorrow  for  a  mother  is,  as 
a  rule,  of  all  sorrows,  the  deepest ;  it  is  especially  so  in  the  East,  where 
polygamy  is  practised.  **  As  one  that  moumeth  for  his  mother  I  went 
softly  about  in  mourning  attire. " — Delitzsch, 

Ver.  15. — **  BuZ  in  mine  adversity  they  rejoiced,  and  gathered  themselves 
together.**  Marg.  :  "Halting,  they  rejoiced."  **  Yea,  the  objects  gathered 
themselves  together  against  me,  and  I  knew  it  not.*'  Who  are  here  meant 
by  the  "abjects  "  is  doubtful ;  the  word  may  mean  degraded  outcasts, 
or  the  slanderers, — those  who  smote  him  with  their  tongue  ;  or,  as  some 
suppose,  cripples — those  who  were  lame.  Dr.  Alexander's  translation 
will  perhaps  express  the  idea  of  the  verse  :  "And  yet  in  my  limping 
they  rejoiced  and  were  gathered  together  :  there  were  gathered  together 
against  me  cripples,  and  I  did  not  know  (it)  :  they  did  tear  and  were 
not  silent." 

yier.  16. — "  With  hypocritical  mockers  in  feasts,  they  gnasJied  upon  tne 
with  their  teeth.  **  *  *  After  the  manner  of  common  parasites  they  gnashed 
upon  me  with  their  teeth." — Delitzsch.  In  all  ages  there  have  been 
those  who  for  bread  or  lucre  will  sell  themselves  to  the  vilest  work  ;  the 
reference  is  here  probably  to  that  class. 

Ver.  17. — **Lord,  how  long  tcilt  thou  look  onV*  "Lord"  here  is  not 
Jehovah,  but  Adhonai,  which  properly  expresses  empire.  The  words 
imply  (1)  a  belief  that  the  Lord  knew  what  was  going  on  ;  (2)  that  Ho 
would  sooner  or  later  interpose ;  (3)  that  the  delay  of  His  interposition 
was  painful.  *^  Rescue  my  soul  from  their  destructions,  my  darling  from 
the  lions,**  "My  darling."  Marg.  :  "My  only  one."  That  is,  rescue 
my  lonely  soul  from  my  savage  and  furious  enemies. 

Vsr,  19. — "LUnoithem  that  are  mine  enemies  wrongfully  (Maxg.  :  Falsely) 
rejoice  over  me :  neither  let  them  wink  with  the  eye  that  hate  me  toithoul  a 
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cause.**  **  Let  not  those  that  hate  me  without  8  cause  wink  the  eye* 
— Delitzsch.  **  Winking  is  here  referred  to  as  a  gesture  of  mental 
congratulation  amongst  accomplices  of  guilt." 

Ver.  20. — ** For  they  speak  iwt  peace:  hut  they  devise  deeeitfiU  matUrs 
against  tlujn  tluU  are  quiet  in  the  land,**  The  writer  speaks  of  hU 
enemies  as  quarrelsome  people,  who  used  falsehood  to  stir  up  strife,  and 
were  constantly  at  this  miserable  work  with  those  in  the  land  who,  like 
himself,  desired  to  be  **  quiet "  and  at  peace. 

Ver,  21. — **  Fcrt,  they  02>cnefi  titeir  tnouth  wide  against  me,  and  said,  Aha! 
Alia!  our  eye  hath  seen  it.'*  The  language  is  that  which  we  use  when 
we  detect  another  in  doing  wrong,  in  doing  that  which  he  meant  to 
conceal.  It  means  this,  "They  mocked  at  my  distress  with  contempt 
tuous  grimaces,  and  rejoiced  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  spiteful  wishes." 

Ver.  22. — "  77m  thmc  hast  seen,  0  Lord :  keep  not  silence :  0  Lord,  he  not 
far  from  me."     Rebuke  them  with  thy  voice,  and  draw  near  to  me. 

Ver.  2S.—** Stir  vp  thyself.**  That  is,  "awake,  as  from  slumber."  See 
Psalm  xliv.  33.  **  Awake  to  my  Judgment.**  This  means,  ayeoge  me 
of  mine  enemies. 

Ver.  24. — ''Judge  inc,  0  Lord  my  God,  according  to  thy  rigJiteousness.** 
"  Do  me  justice,  clear  me  from  aspersion,  grapt*  an  attestation  of  my 
innocence,  in  the  exercise  and  exhibition  of  Thine  own  essential  rectitude, 
and  in  accordance  with  that  covenant  relation  which  exists  between  us ; 
and  thus,  in  the  most  effectual  manner,  take  away  from  my  malignant 
enemies  all  pretext  and  occasion  for  exulting  in  my  overthrow,  or  other- 
wise triumphing  at  my  expense. " 

Ver.  26. — "  Let  tJiem  he  ashamed  and  hrouglU  to  confusion  together  that 
rejoice  at  mine  hurt,**  &c.  There  is  nothing  either  in  this  or  the  two 
following  verses  that  needs  any  special  exegetical  remark. 

Argument.    See  page  76. 

HoMiLETics.  Tlie  verses  now  under  consideration  conclude 
the  Psalm  wliicli  we  have  regarded  as  a  specimen  of  reveng$  in 
prayer.  Though  the  verses  be  many,  our  homiletical  remarks 
will  be  few.  First :  Because  their  spirit  is  somewhat  uncon- 
genial with  our  sympathies.  Secondly  :  Because  they  do  not 
suggest  to  us  many  reflections  of  a  very  elevated  character. 

The  prayer  of  revenge  in  this  Psalm  we  have  already 
remarked  seems  despicably  presumptuous  and  utterly  merciless. 
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In  these  yerses  it  appears  in  another  aspect;  as  egotiBtieally 

That  there  is  a  spirit  of  piety  roiining  through  the  whole  is 
too  manifest  to  question.  The  religious  element  was  at  all 
times  more  or  less  strong  in  the  mind  of  David,  but  there  is 
an  egotism  here,  a  self-consciousness  that  is  essentially  incom- 
patible with  piety  in  its  healthier  and  higher  type.  The 
reason  of  this  is  obvious.  His  heart  has  come  under  the 
strong  influence  of  personal  revenge,  a  passion  antagonistic 
to  genuine  godliness.  This  passion,  as  it  bums  within  him, 
whilst  it  does  not  destroy  the  sentiment  of  piety,  sadly  per- 
verts it,  intensifies  his  self-consciousness,  and  raises  him 
above  every  other  object.  His  egotism  is  seen  here  in  three 
things : — 

I.  He  tells  the  Almighty  how  wicked  his  enemies  were 
AND  HOW  GOOD  HE  WAS.  Obscrve,  first :  His  description  of  the 
wteisdness  of  his  enemies.  (1)  They  were  slanderers.  "  False 
witnesses,"  &c.,  dealing  in  calumny.  (2)  They  were  xmgrate- 
foL  "They  rewarded  me  evil  for  good,"  &c.  (3)  They  were 
malignant.  **  In  mine  adversity  they  rejoiced,"  &c.  *'  They 
did  tear  me."  "They  gnashed  upon  me  with  their  teeth." 
"They  hated  me  without  a  cause."  "They  opened  their 
mouth  wide  against  me,"  &c.  (See  verses  15 — 21.)  In  such 
terms  he  represents  their  wickedness.  We  are  far  enough  from 
saying  that  all  he  states  was  not  perfectly  true  concerning 
them;  the  point  we  wish  to  observe  is,  that  his  being  so 
thoroughly  alive  to  all  the  phases  and  features  of  their  wicked- 
ness in  his  appeals  to  Heaven,  shows  the  power  of  his  revenge. 
How  unlike  Him,  the  world's  Divine  Model  of  virtue  and  the 
Final  Judge  of  mankind.  Who  in  the  agonies  of  death  prayed 
for  His  murderers,  "  Father,  forgive  them,  they  know  not  what 
they  do."  Observe,  secondly :  His  description  of  Am  own  good- 
ness. He  tells  us  that  for  them  he  had  the  utmost  compassion. 
"  As  forme,  when  they  were  sick,  my  clothing  was  sackcloth  " 

•  Errata. — On  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  lines  on  the  9th  page  of  the  pre- 
Sint  Tolome  of  Homilist, /or  "presumptuously  coward,"  read  "despicably 
pveBumptaonB ; "  and /or  "  piooaly  egotistie,"  read  "  egotistically  pious." 
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(ver.  13,  14).  In  liim  there  was  no  cause  for  hurt  (ver.  19). 
He  was  one  of  those  that  loved  peace,  and  were  **  quiet  in  the 
land "  (ver.  20).  As  a  rule,  the  prayers  of  this  great  and 
good  man  breathed  penitence.  As  he  addressed  Immaculate 
Purity  he  felt  humbled  to  the  dust,  but  here  he  appears  all 
but  perfect  in  his  own  eyes,  he  seems  thoroughly  unconscious 
of  any  moral  defect.  This  can  only  be  explained  by  that 
flame  of  revenge  within  him  which,  whilst  it  revealed  his 
enemies  in  all  their  enormity,  threw  no  light  whatever  on 
his  own  personal  imperfections.  His  egotism  is  seen  here 
in  another  way  ;  — 

II.  He  IMPLORES  THE  AlMIGHTY  TO  INTEEFERE  FOR  THE 
DESTRUCTION  OF  HIS  ENEMIES,  AND  FOB  THE  HAPPINESS  OF  HIM- 
SELF AND  FRIENDS.  First :  He  seeks  the  destruction  of  his 
enemies,  **  Let  tbcm  be  ashamed  and  brought  to  confusion 
together  that  rejoice  at  mine  hurt :  let  them  be  clothed  with 
shame  and  dishonour  that  magnify  themselves  against  me." 
This  is  a  repetition  of  the  imprecations  in  the  4th,  dth,  6th, 
7th,  and  8th  versos,  which  have  been  already  noticed.  He 
does  not  ask  that  their  eyes  may  be  opened  to  see  their 
wickedness  in  order  that  they  may  repent  and  be  saved.  No, 
nothing  but  destruction  for  them  ;  and  destruction  not  because 
they  are  the  enemies  of  others  or  enemies  to  Gbd,  but  because 
they  are  his  enemies.  Secondly :  He  seeks  the  happiness  of 
himself  and  friends.  (1)  Of  himself.  **  Eescue  my  soul,  my 
darling,"  &c.  (ver.  17).  **0  Lord,  be  not  far  from  me" 
(ver.  22).  **  Awake  to  my  judgment"  (ver.  23).  Supremely 
anxious  is  he  for  himself.  Self-sacrifice,  which  is  an  element 
in  all  true  piety,  is  not  to  be  foimd  here ;  self  is  all.  (2)  Of 
his  fiiends.  ''Lot  them  shout  for  joy,  and  be  glad,  that 
favour  my  righteous  cause :  yea,  let  them  say  continually, 
Let  the  Lord  be  magnifled,  which  hath  pleasure  in  the  pro- 
sperity of  his  sei-vant."  Curse  my  enemies,  but  bless  my 
friends.     Here  is  selflshness  again ! 

His  egotism  is  seen  here  in  another  way : — 

m.  He  PROMISES  THE  AlMIGHTY  TO  PRAISE  HiM  OX  THB 
CONDITION  THAT  HIS  ENEMIES  ABE  PUNISHED  AND  HE  IS  SAVED. 
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"I  will  give  thee  thanks  in  the  great  congregation:  I  will 
praise  thee  among  much  people."  The  **  mighty  people  "  it 
should  be  rendered.  I  will  laud  thee  amongst  the  mightiest 
of  the  land  if  thou  wilt  only  interpose  and  crush  my  enemies ! 
"  And  my  tongue  shall  speak  of  thy  righteousness  and  of  thy 
praise  all  the  day  long." 

Conclusion.  From  the  whole  learn,  First :  Tlie  liahilUy  of 
the  best  men  to  sink  into  wrong  spiritual  moods,  David  was  a 
good  man,  one  of  the  excellent  of  the  earth,  but  he  often 
failed — failed  both  in  his  relations  to  man  and  in  his  relation 
to  Gt)d.  "There  is  not  a  just  man  on  the  earth  that  doeth 
good  and  sinneth  not."  Impeccability  belongeth  not  to 
mortals.  Our  best  spiritual  moods  are  not  fixed  like  the 
stars,  but  unsettled  like  the  atmosphere.  **  Hold  thou  us  up, 
and  we  shall  be  safe!"  It  requires  the  remedial  discipline 
of  a  whole  life  to  raise  us  to  perfection  ;  the  ladder  to  it  is 
like  the  ladder  Jacob  saw,  which  reached  from  earth  to 
heaven.  We  cannot  by  a  bound  spring  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top,  but  we  must  step  from  rung  to  rung  without  missing 
one.     Learn  from  the  whole : — 

Secondly:  The  honesty  of  Biblical  biography.  Uninspired 
biographies,  as  a  rule,  so  ignore  and  palliate  the  imperfections 
of  their  heroes,  and  so  magnify  and  multiply  their  virtues, 
as  to  make  them  appear  more  like  angels  than  men  on  their 
page.  Not  so  with  the  Bible.  It  gives  the  man  as  he  really 
was,  with  the  blots  of  sin  upon  him  as  well  as  the  corrusca- 
tions  of  virtue.  It  assures  us  that  there  has  only  one  really 
perfect  Man  ever  appeared  on  the  earth ;  the  best  of  all  others 
have  their  imperfections,  and  it  records  them.  For  this,  as 
well  as  for  countless  other  reasons,  we  thank  God  for  the 
Bible! 

'*  What  hast  thou  here  ?    A  book  :  but  what  a  book  ! 

Another  such,  nor  hath  been,  nor  shall  be 

Of  universal  love  th*  epitome, 

The  oracles  the  Everlasting  spoke. 

A  mirror  into  which,  whoe'er  will  look, 

The  past  and  future  shall  reflected  see  : 

A  spiritual  cosmorama,  showing  thee 
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What  ne'er  on  th'  eye  of  loftiest  fancy  broke. 

Yea,  as  the  shell  found  on  some  foreign  shore, 

And  carried  many  a  thousand  mile  away, 

Botains  in  its  recesses  evermore 

The  modulations  of  its  native  sea, 

So  in  this  heaven-born  Book  the  instructed  ear 

The  music  of  eternity  may  hear.*' 

Church  of  England  Magazine. 


iomilttit  Siiftt^^s  on  %  IBoofe  of 
loir. 


The  Book  of  Job  is  one  of  the  graxkdevt  sections  of  Divine  Scripture.  It  has  never 
yet,  to  our  knowledge,  been  treated  in  a  purely  Homiletio  method  for  Homiletie 
ends.  Besides  many  learned  expositions  on  the  book  found  in  oar  general  com- 
mentaries, we  have  spodai  exegetical  volumes  of  good  scholarly  and  cntical  worth ; 
such  as  Drs.  Barnes,  Wcmyss,  Mason  Goode,  Noyes  Lee,  Delitzsch,  and  Herman 
Hedwick  Bernard :  the  last  is  in  every  way  a  masterly  production.  For  us,  ihece- 
fore,  to  go  into  philology  and  verbal  criticism,  when  such  admirable  works  are 
available  to  aU  students,  would  be  superfluous,  if  not  presumption.  Ambiguous 
terms,  when  they  occur,  we  shall  of  coarse  explain,  and  occasionally  suggest  an  im- 
proved rendering :  but  our  work  will  be  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  Homileae.  We  shall 
essay  to  bring  out  from  the  grand  old  words  those  Divine  verities  which  are  true 
and  vital  to  man  as  man  in  aU  lands  and  ages.  These  truths  we  shall  frame  In  sii 
order  as  philosophic  and  suggestive  as  our  best  powers  will  enable  us  to  do ;  and 
this  in  order  to  help  the  earnest  preachers  of  God  s  Holy  Word. 


Sal^eot.— Job's  Reply  to  Bildad.    (2.)  His  Language  to  tlie 
£temal.    (b.)  Conoemixig  his  SofBorings. 

My  soul  is  weary  of  my  life  ; 

I  will  leave  my  complaint  upon  myself ; 

I  will  speak  in  the  bitterness  of  my  soul. 

I  will  say  unto  God,  Do  not  condemn  me ; 

Show  me  wherefore  thou  contendest  >vith  me  ; 

Is  it  good  unto  thee  that  thou  shouldest  oppress, 

That  thou  shouldest  despise  the  work  of  thine  hands, 

And  shine  upon  the  counsel  of  the  wicked  ? 

Hast  thou  eyes  of  flesh  ? 

Or  seest  thou  as  man  seeth  ? 
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Are  thy  days  as  the  days  of  man  ? 

Are  thy  years  as  man's  days, 

Thiit  thou  inqulrest  after  mine  iniquit}', 

And  searchcst  after  my  sin  ? 

Thon  knowest  that  I  am  not  wicked  ; 

And  there  is  none  that  can  deliver  out  of  thine  hand. 

Thine  hands  have  made  me  and  fashioned  me 

Together  round  about ;  yet  thou  dost  destroy  me. 

Remember,  I  beseech  thee,  that  thou  liast  made  me  as  the  clay  ; 

And  wilt  thou  bring  me  into  dust  again  ? 

Hast  thou  not  poured  me  out  as  milk, 

And  curdled  me  like  cheese  ? 

Thou  ha«<t  clothed  me  with  skin  and  flesh. 

And  hast  fenced  me  with  bones  and  sinews. 

Thou  hast  granted  me  life  and  favour. 

And  thy  visitation  hath  preserved  my  spirit. 

And  these  things  hast  thou  hid  in  thine  heart : 

I  know  that  this  is  with  thee. 

If  1  sin,  then  thou  markest  me. 

And  thou  wHt  not  acquit  me  from  mine  iniquity. 

If  I  be  wicked,  woe  unto  me  ; 

And  if  I  be  righteous,  yet  will  I  not  lift  up  my  head. 

I  am  full  of  confusion  ;  therefore  see  thou  mine  affliction  ; 

For  it  LDcreaseth.     Thou  huntest  me  as  a  fierce  lion  : 

And  again  thou  showest  thyself  marvellous  upon  me. 

Thou  renewest  thy  witnesses  against  me. 

And  increasest  thine  indignation  upon  mo  ; 

Changes  and  war  are  against  me. — Job  x.  1 — 17. 

ExiGETiCAL  Remarks.  Vers.  1— 3.— "  J/y  $ovZ  is  weary  of  my  life" 
Ac.  *c.  **  In  the  preceding  chapter  Job  had  said  (vers.  34,  85)  that,  if 
God  would  but  remove  His  wrath  from  him,  he  would  fearlessly  speak  out 
his  mind :  now  he  goes  farther  still,  and  says  that,  even  while  still  labouring 
under  his  afftictions,  he  will  give  free  course  to  his  words,  seeing  that  if 
the  wont  comes  to  the  worst,  he  can  only  lose  a  life  which  has  become  a 
lorden  to  him." — Dr.  Bernard.  The  idea  of  these  verses  is, — I  cannot 
any  longer  repress  the  feeling  that  my  anguish  produces  witliin  me.  I 
will  give  myself  up  to  complaint.  **  Show  me  wherefore  Uiou  conUndest 
vriUi.  mtf."  Do  not  in  the  exercise  of  Thy  uncontroHnble  power  deal 
arbitrarily  with  me  ;  give  me  Thy  reason  for  thus  afflicting  me.  "Is  U 
good  itfUo  thee  UuU  tTioti  shouldest  oppress  f "  Is  it  agreeable  to  Thy  nature  ? 
Does  it  gratify  Thee  to  afflict  me  in  this  way  ? 

Ver.  4—6.—"J5rarf  thou  eyes  of  fU^V*  &c.,  &c     The  idea  here  is,— 
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Dost  Thou  look  ui)on  man  with  the  same  desire  to  detect  faults,  and 
punish  him,  as  characterises  man  ?  Art  Thou  as  unkind  as  the  men  who 
torture  me  with  their  reasonings  ? 

Vcr.  7. — **  Tliou  hicncest  tluU  Jam  not  wicked;  and  there  is  none  that  can 
deliver  out  of  thiiic  hand.''  By  being  **not  wicked,"  he  does  not  mean 
that  he  was  not  a  sinner  before  liis  Maker,  but  that  he  was  not  a  hypocrite, 
as  his  friends  had  imagined  him  to  be.  **  Tliou  knowest."  Marg. :  "  It 
is  UiK)n  thy  knowledge  that  I  am  not  wicked." 

Vcr.  8 — 11. — "  Thine  hands  Jiavc  niade  ine  (Marg.:  "Took  pains  about 
me")  aiul  fashioned  me  togetlier  round  about,"  &c.     Here  is  a  description 
of  the  formation  of  the  hmnan  body  agreeing  well  with  modem  science. 
"Hast  thou  not  poured  me  out  as  milk,  and  curdled  mc  like  cheese  f" 
**  The  whole  passage,  including  the  two  following  verses,  is  usually  con- 
sidered to  furnish  an  account,  no  less  just  than  beautiful,  of  the  origin  and 
growth  of  the  human  creature.     Dr.  Good,  who  translates,  *  Didst  Thou 
not  mingle  me  as  milk,  and  consolidate  me  as  cheese?*  considers  that  it 
refers  to  milk  as  the  sustaining  principle  of  man's  existence.     He  says, 
*  The  whole  of  the  simile  is  highly  correct  and  beautiful,  and  has  not  been 
neglected  by  the  best  poets  of  Greece  and  Rome.     From  the  well-tempered 
or  mingled  milk  of  the  chyle,  every  individual  atom  of  every  individual 
organ  in  the  animal  frame,  the  most  compact  and  consolidated  as  well  as 
the  soft  and  pliable,  is  perpetually  supplied  and  renewed,  through  the 
medium  of  a  system  of  lacteals  or  milk-vessels,  as  they  are  usuaUy  called  in 
anatomy,  from  the  nature  of  this  common  chyle  or  milk  which  they  circu- 
late.    Into  the  delicate  stomach  of  the  infant  it  is  usually  introduced  in 
the  fonn  of  milk ;  but  even  in  the  adult  it  must  be  reduced  to  some  such 
form,  whatever  be  the  substance  he  feeds  on,  by  the  conjoint  action  of  the 
stomach  and  other  chylifactive  organs,  before  it  can  become  the  baffls  of 
animal  nutriment.     It  then  circulates  through  the  system,  and  either 
continues  fluid,  as  milk  in  its  simple  state,  or  is  rendered  solid,  as  milk  in 
its  caseous  or  cheese  state,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  organ  which  it 
supplies  with  its  vital  current. " — Kitto. 

Ver.  13. — **  And  these  things."  Either  the  things  accomplished  in  his 
creation  or  preservation  mentioned  in  the  preceding  verses,  or  the  calami- 
ties under  which  he  was  now  suffering.  **ffast  Thou,  hid  in  thine  hearL" 
All  this  was  according  to  a  known  purpose  in  Thine  own  mind. 

Ver.  14,  15. — **If  I  sin,  then  thou  markest  me^"  &c.  "The  object  of 
these  verses  is  evidently  to  say  that  he  was  wholly  peqdexed.  He  did  not 
know  how  to  act.  He  could  not  understand  the  reason  of  the  Divine 
dealings,  and  he  was  wholly  unable  to  explain  them,  and  hence  he  did  not 
know  how  to  act  in  a  x)ro|)er  manner.    It  is  expressive  of  a  Btate  of  mind 
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where  the  individaal  mshes  to  think  and  feel  right,  but  where  he  finds  so 
much  to  perplex  him  that  he  does  not  know  what  to  do. " — Barnes. 

Ver,  16. — "For  it  increaseth.  Thau  huntcst  me  as  a  fierce  Hon"  &c. 
**  When  a  lion  hunts  its  prey,  the  victim,  however  great  its  terror,  at  least 
sees  by  whom  it  is  hunted ;  but  when  it  flies,  conscious  of  being  pursued, 
yet  unable  to  discern  its  pursuer,  then  there  must  be  something  super- 
natand  at  work;  in  other  words,  God  must  be  the  huntsman.  So  reasons 
our  unfortunate  victim,  Job :  I  am  being  hunted,  he  says,  yet  I  cannot 
see  the  huntsman :  I  know  then  it  must  be  God  who  hunts  me :  a  very 
marvellous  and  wonderful  feat  no  doubt,  but  is  it  also  glorious  ?  Is  it 
befitting  His  majesty  to  display  His  wonderful  power  in  such  a  manner  ?" 
— Bernard, 

Ver.  17. — "Thou  renewest  thy  loUncsses  against  me,  and  incrcasest 
thine  indignation  upon  me.**  His  multiplying  trials  he  regarded  as  a 
succession  of  witnesses  to  prove  his  guilt.  "  CJianges  and  war  are  against 
me. "  His  idea  seems  to  be  that  his  affliction  came  upon  him  in  a  succes- 
sion, like  soldiers  in  a  battle,  when  one  is  worn  out  and  crushed,  another 
battalion  appears. 

HoMiLETics.  The  subject  of  Job's  appeal  to  God  in  these 
verses  is  the  same  as  that  we  noticed  in  our  previous  sketch, 
viz.,  the  greatness  of  his  sufferings.  In  the  last  eight  verses 
of  the  preceding  chapter,  he  had  indicated  that  his  sufferings 
had  been  too  great  to  render  any  efforts  at  self-consolation  effective, 
and  as  too  deserved  to  justify  any  hope  of  relief  Here  he  indi- 
cates a  third  point,  viz.,  that  they  were  too  overwhelmino 

TO  CHECK  the  EXPRESSION    OF    HIS   COMPLAINT.       "  My   SOUl    is 

weary  of  my  life ;  I  will  leave  my  complaint  upon  myself." 
So  intolerable  had  his  anguish  become,  that  repression  was 
no  longer  possible ;  and  in  his  distress  he  aj^peals  to  the 
Almighty,  and  says,  "Show  me  wherefore  thou  contendest 
with  me."  Why,  oh  why  is  it  that  I  am  so  tortured  by  the 
God  that  made  me?  In  his  appeal,  extending  from  the 
second  to  the  seventeenth  verses,  he  regards  his  sufferings  in 
four  aspects : — 

I.   As    INCONSISTENT    WITH  ALL  HIS    IDEAS    OF    HIS    MaEEB. 

First :  As  inconsistent  with  His  goodnese,  *  *  Is  it  good  imto  thee 
that  thou  shouldest  oppress,  that  thou  shouldest  despise  the 
work  of  thine  hands  ? "     I  thought  Thee  benevolent  and 
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merciful,  but  in  my  sufPering  I  feel  Thee  to  be  malign. 
Where  is  Thy  goodness  in  thus  afiBicting  Thy  creatures? 
There  is  a  strong  tendency  in  all  men  under  suffering  to 
regard  the  Almighty  as  anything  but  good.  None  but 
those  who  feel  their  afflictions  to  be  most  deserved  and  most 
disciplinary,  can  see  the  hand  of  a  loving  Father  in  their 
chastisements.  To  all  heaven-bom  souls  afflictions  are 
blessings  in  disguise. 

Secondly:  As  inconsistent  with  "His  justice.  "And  shine 
upon  the  counsel  of  the  wicked."  Job  saw  wicked  men 
around  him,  strong  and  hale  in  body,  buoyant  in  animal 
spirits,  and  prosperous  in  worldly  affairs,  whilst  he  who 
was  in  his  deepest  heart  in  sympathy  with  right  and  the 
God  of  right,  was  reduced  to  the  utmost  distress.  He  failed 
to  see  justice  in  this.  What  suffering  saint  in  any  age  or 
land  has  not  felt  the  same  ?  It  is  that  enigma  in  the  Divine 
government  of  mankind  which  awaits  eternity  to  settle. 
"Wherefore  doth  the  wicked  prosper?"  &c,  &c.  Yes, 
wherefore?  This  is  the  problem  that  stands  unsolved 
through  the  ages. 

Thirdly  :  As  inconsistent  with  His  greatness,  **  Hast  thou 
eyes  of  flesh?  or  seest  thou  as  man  seeth?  Are  thy  days 
as  the  days  of  man  ?  are  thy  years  as  man's  days  ?  "  Art 
Thou,  like  ill-natured  and  suspicious  men,  ever  anxious  to 
descry  defects  in  others,  and  pursue  them  with  punishment  ? 
And  art  Thou,  like  them,  in  haste  to  do  so  because  their 
days  are  short,  and  tlioir  lives  are  brief?  I  cannot  reooncile 
the  sufferings  with  which  Thou  afflictest  an  insignificant  crea- 
ture like  me  with  Thine  omniscience  and  eternity.  "  What  is 
man,  that  Thou  shouldest  thus  visit  him  ?  "  Verily,  wonderful 
it  is  that  He  to  Whom  the  universe  is  as  nothing  should  deign 
to  notice,  either  in  the  way  of  cursing  or  blessing,  a  creature 
so  insignificant. 

He  regards  his  sufferings — 

n.   As    AN    UNRIGHTEOUS     DISPLAY    OF     ABBIT&ABT    POWER. 

"  Thou  knowest  that  I  am  not  wicked ;  and  there  is  none  that 
can  deliver  out  of  thine  hand."    Job  does  not  mean  to  imply 
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that  he  felt  himself  to  be  absolutely  holy ;  what  he  means  is, 
that  Omniscience  knew  he  was  not  guilty  of  that  hypocrisy 
with  which  his  friends  had  charged  him.  He  knew  he  was 
an  ** upright  man,"  that  "feared  God"  and  ** eschewed 
evil/'  and  his  Maker  knew  it,  for  He  Himself  had  pro- 
nounced him  such.  Where,  then,  is  the  righteousness  of 
his  afflictions  ?  He  seems  to  say, — ^The  hand  that  afflicts  me 
is  the  ruthless,  arbitrary  hand  of  a  tyrant,  a  hand  from  which 
'*  there  is  none  that  can  deliver  "  me.  His  idea  of  God  was 
a  very  terrible  one,  one  that  seemed  driven  into  him  by  his 
sufferings,  and  one  that  must  have  greatly  intensified  his 
anguish.  Unhappy  man !  For  a  moment  he  seemed  to 
feel  in  the  hand  of  GK>d  as  a  dove  under  the  paw  of  a  lion. 
Blessed  be  Heaven,  this  idea  is  as  false  as  it  is  terrible !  He 
does  not  exert  His  Almighty  energy  either  without  reason 
or  with  reasons  that  are  malevolent,  but  evermore  does  He 
act  from  reasons  transcendent  in  wisdom  and  love. 
He  regards  his  sufferings — 

m.   As  OONTRABY  TO  WHAT  THE  DlVINE  ORGANISATION  AND 
PEESEBVATION  OF  HIS  EXISTENCE  LED  HIM  TO  EXPECT.      In  the 

eighth  and  the  two  following  verses  he  ascribes  the  formation 
of  his  body  to  Gt)d.  ''  Thine  hands  have  made  me  and 
fashioned  me,"  &c.,  &c.  The  description,  as  we  have  seen, 
that  he  here  gpives  of  the  process  by  which  he  was  organised 
accords  even  with  modem  physiology.  "Hast  thou  not 
poured  me  out  as  milk  ?  "  &c.  The  physiology  of  our  genesis, 
nourishment,  growth,  development,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  profoimd  of  studies.  We  are  **  fearfully  and 
wonderfdlly  made."  God's  hand  is  seen  in  alL  But  not 
only  does  Job  ascribe  the  origin  and  formation  of  his  exis- 
tence to  God,  but  his  sustentation  as  well.  "Thou  hast 
granted  me  life  and  favour,  and  thy  visitation  hath  pre- 
senred  my  spirit."  He  seemed  astonished  that  the  God  who 
thus  produced  and  supported  him  should  thus  mar  his  beauty, 
destroy  his  health,  and  overwhelm  him  with  misery.  Does 
the  sculptor  mould  the  marble  into  the  forms  and  graces  of 
life  in  order  to  break  it  to  pieces  ?     Does  the  gardener  culti- 
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vate  his  flowers  that  he  may  trample  them  in  the  dust  as 
soon  as  they  unfold  their  loveliness  and  emit  their  fragrance  ? 
Does  the  architect  pile  up  his  cathedral  in  order  to  pull  it  to 
pieces  ?  No.  Why,  then,  does  the  Almighty,  the  Maker  of 
our  fi-ame,  shatter  us  into  ruin  by  His  afflictiiig  disinfla- 
tions? This  is  Tvhat  Job  seems  to  have  felt.  This  is,  in 
truth,  a  perplexity  to  us  as  well  as  to  Job.  One  might  have 
supposed  that  He  Who  formed  a  creature  so  exquisite  in 
organisation  as  man,  would  have  guarded  its  beauty  and  pre- 
served its  existence  for  ever.  Will  God  reduce  His  Madonnas  to 
corruption  ?  Antecedently  we  should  have  said  no ;  and  we  are 
shocked  when  we  see  them  prostrated  with  loathsome  diseases, 
and  cold  and  ghastly  in  the  clutch  of  death. 
He  regards  his  sufferings — 

IV.   As  BAITLIXO   ALL   HIS   ATTEMPTS  TO  UXDBRSTAND.    "And 

these  things  hast  thou  hid  in  thine  heart"  If  there  is  a 
reason,  it  is  in  Thy  heart  shut  up  jand  hid  from  me,  and  I 
cannot  reach  it.  '^  If  I  sin,  then  thou  markest  me,  and  thou 
wilt  not  acquit  me  from  mine  iniquity.  •  If  I  be  wicked,  woe 
unto  me ;  and  if  I  be  righteous,  yet  will  I  not  lift  up  my 
head.  I  am  full  of  confusion;  therefore  seest  thou  mine 
affliction."  Yes,  *'  full  of  confusion."  The  more  he  thought 
the  more  was  he  embarrassed  with  the  mysteries  of  his  being. 
.  This  confusion,  he  intimates  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
verses,  instead  of  lessening,  augmented.  "For  it  inoreaseth. 
Thou  huntest  me  as  a  fierce  lion :  and  again  Thou  showest 
Thyself  marvellous  upon  me.  Thou  renewest  Thy  witneBses 
against  me,  and  increasest  Thy  indignation  upon  me ;  changes 
and  war  are  against  me."  As  his  sufferings  came  upon  him, 
"fierce  as  a  lion,"  destroying  not  its  victim  at  the  first 
attack,  but  retreating  in  order  to  give  another  spring,  God's 
conduct  became  more  "marvellous"  to  him.  Every  new 
afiliction  seemed  so  many  "witnesses"  against  him,  and 
evidences  of  Divine  "  indignation."  Thus,  he  was  indeed 
"  full  of  confusion,''  baffled  at  all  points,  at  his  wits*  end. 

Conclusion.   Learn  from  this — ^First :  The  greatneu  o/immU 
capability  far  suffering.    To  what  inexpressible  wretehedness 
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and  agony  was  Job  now  reduced,  both  in  soul  and  in  body. 
That  organisation,  fitted  by  Almighty  Love  to  sustain  an 
"  eternal  weight  of  glory,"  is  capable  of  enduring  immeasurable 
anguish.  The  greatness  of  man's  nature  may  be  read  in  the 
greatness  of  his  sufferings  as  well  as  in  the  greatness  of  his 
enjoyments.  The  ocean  torn  by  a  tempest  shows  its  grandeur 
as  much  as  when  it  smiles  serenely  in  the  face  of  the  sun. 
Learn,  Secondly :  The  absoluteness  of  God^s  power  over  us.  We 
are  in  His  hands  as  "  day  in  the  hands  of  the  potter,"  and 
He  can  do  for  ns  whatever  seems  good  in  His  sight.  He  can 
make  every  nerve  and  facidty  quiver  in  agony  or  thrill  with 
ineffable  delight.  We  are  in  His  hands,  all  of  us.  From  His 
grasp  none  can  extricate  himself;  His  will  determines  the 
destiny  of  all.  How  great  is  God !  Leam,  Thirdly  :  The  value 
of  Christianity  as  an  interpreter  of  sttffering.  Job's  great  **  con- 
fusion "  in  his  suffering  seemed  to  arise  from  the  idea  that 
unless  a  man  was  a  great  sinner  there  was  no  reason  for  great 
suffering.  The  Gospel  doctrine  had  not  beamed  on  his  soul — 
that  afflictions  to  good  men  are  disciplinary,  not  pimitive.  As 
vines  bear  the  better  for  bleeding,  and  flowers  emit  a  more 
delicious  aroma  after  having  been  pelted  with  the  rain,  so  will 
the  true  soul  improve  by  afflictions.  A  blind  man  once  said 
to  Rev.  C.  Simeon,  "  I  never  saw  till  I  was  blind ;  **  by  which 
he  meant  that  his  affliction  opened  the  eyes  of  his  soul.  An 
old  writer  has  said  there  is  **  as  much  difference  between  the 
sufferings  of  the  saints  and  those  of  the  ungodly,  as  between 
the  cords  with  which  an  executioner  pinions  a  condemned 
malefactor  and  the  bandage  with  which  a  surgeon  binds  up 
his  patient's  woimds.'*  As  the  frosty  winds  of  winter  kill 
pernicious  vermin  and  grubs,  so  afflictions  to  the  good  tend  to 
destroy  the  depravities  of  the  heart. 

**  Saflering  curbs  our  wayward  paEsions, 

Childlike  tempers  in  as  fashions, 

And  our  will  to  His  subdues  : 

Thus  His  hand,  so  soft  and  healing, 

Each  disordered  power  and  feeling. 

By  %  blessed  change  renews. 
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**  Suffering  keeps  the  thonglits  compacted. 
That  the  soul  be  not  distracted 

By  the  world's  beguiling  art ; 
'Tis  like  some  angelic  warder, 
Ever  keeping  sacred  order 

In  the  chambers  of  the  heart. 

"  Suffering  tunes  the  heart's  devotion 
To  eternity's  devotion, 

And  awakes  a  fond  desire 
For  the  land  where  psalms  are  ringing, 
And  with  psalms  the  martyrs  singings 
Sweetly  to  the  harpers*  choir." 

/.  Eartmann. 


Btxmam  §lum  at  i\z  §asp\  of 
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Iflfeit. 


As  our  purpose  in  the  treatment  of  this  Oospel  is  purely  the  development,  in  the 
briefest  and  most  suggestive  form,  of  Sermonio  outlines,  we  most  refer  oar  readers 
to  the  following  works  for  all  critical  inquiries  into  the  author  and  aathordiip  of 
the  book,  and  also  for  any  minute  criticisms  on  difficult  clauses.  The  works  we 
shall  especially  consult  are  :—" Introduction  to  New  Testament,"  by  Bleek ;  "Com- 
mentary on  John,"  by  Tholuck  ;  "Commentary  on  John,"  hy  Hengstenbei^ :  "In- 
troduction to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels."  by  Westcott;  *"rh.e  Ooepel  History,"  liy 
Ebrard;  "Our  Lord's  Divinity,"  by  Liddon ;  "St.  John's  Gospel,*^  by  Ooetenee: 
"  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ,"  by  Doi-nor ;  Laoge ;  Ac.,  Ac 


Sulject.— The  World's  Redemptive  FaitlL 

"And  many  of  the  Samaritans  of  that  city  believed  on  him  for  the 
saying  of  the  woman,  which  testified.  He  told  me  all  that  ever  I  did.  So 
when  the  Samaritans  were  come  unto  him,  they  besought  him  that  he 
would  tarry  with  them :  and  he  abode  there  two  days.  And  many  more 
believed  because  of  liis  own  v.'ord ;  and  said  unto  the  woman,  Now  we 
believe,  not  Ix'cause  of  thy  saying :  for  we  have  heard  him  ourselves,  and 
know  that  this  is  indeed  the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world." — John  ir. 
3&— 42. 

Exposition.     Ver.  39. — **Many  of  the  Samariians  of  that  city,"    This  is 
a  splendid  commentary  of  the  thirty-fifth  verse,  the  fields  aie  "white 
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already  for   harvest"     *' Believed  on  him."     Not  merely  as  a  good 
man,  a  great  prophet,  or  a  grand  philosopher,  but  as  the  Messiah,  the 
"Saviour  of  the  world."     "The  Messiah,"  says  Hengstenberg,  "is  re- 
presented as  the  Saviour  of  the  world  in  that  one  of  the  few  Messianic 
passages  in  the  Pentateuch  to  which  the  Samaritans  were  restricted, 
Gen.  zlix.  50.     According  to  which  the  nations  shall  adhere  to  the 
Shiloh,  the  peaceful  and  peace-bringer."      "For  the  saying  of   the 
tDoman^  which  testified.  He  told  rne  all  that  ever  I  did.**    The  brief  record 
of  the  conversation  of  our  Saviour  with  the  woman  at  the  well  of  Jacob 
does  not  contain  cdl  that  Ho  had  spoken  to  her.     In  that  conversation  as 
recorded  He  told  her  of  her  domestic  unchastities,  but  here  she  seems  to 
have  informed  the  Samaritans  that  He  told  her  all  things  that  ever  she 
did.     He  spread  out  the  moral  of  her  whole  life  before  her,  so  that  she 
felt  He  was  the  Omniscient  One.     Because  of  her  testimony  concerning 
His  thorough  knowledge  of  her,  the  Samaritans  believed. 
Ver.  40. — "  So  wJien  the  Samaritans  where  come  unto  him."    This  woman 
had  invited  them  in  the  thirtieth  verse  to  come  to  Him,  and  now,  ac- 
cording to  her  wish,  they  approa:rh  Him.    They  are  brought  face  to  face 
with  that  wonderful  Person  of  whom  she  had  been  speaking.     "  Therj 
besought  him  that  he  would  tarry  with  them :   and  he  abode  there  two 
days."    They  pray,  and  He  answers;  they  make  a  request,   and  He 
replies.     He  continued  two  days  with  them.  '  We  should  like  to  have 
had  a  record  of  these  two  days'  talking  and  working  in  the  city  of 
Samaria.     How  many  disciples  did  He  win  during  those  two  days  ?    It 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  after  His  resurrection,  whilst  we  only  find  a 
few  who  believed  in  Him  in  other  places,  that  He  appeared  to  five 
hundred  brethren  in  Galilee  (1  Cor.  xv.  6).     "  The  field  was  ripe  unto 
bffvest." 
Ver.  41,  42. — **And  many  more  believed  becatise  of  his  own  toord;  and 
said  wUo  the  woman,  Now  we  believe,  not  because  of  Uiy  saying :  for  wc 
have  heard  him  ourselves."     They  had  believed  in  Him  to  a  certain 
degree  because  of  the  woman's  word  concerning  Him,  but  now  they  aiose 
to  a  higher  faith;  "We  have  heard  him  ourselves."     "And  know  that 
this  is  indeed  the  Christ,  tlie  Saviour  of  the  toorld."     "  In  the  expression, 
4  afl»H^   rov  k6<tiiov,   "the   Saviour  of  the   world"  is   signified,  the 
universality  of  the  Messiah's  destination.      That  the  people  actually 
employed  this  expression  cannot  be  maintained  positively ;  nevertheless 
this  very  destination  of  a  universal  character  was,  on  the  ground  of  the 
Old  Testament  prophecies,  acknowledged  by  every  pious  Israelite  (Luke 
ii.  Ziy—Tholvxik. 

Ho30LETics.     The  subject  of  these  verses    is  the  world's 
ndmptke  faith.    The  world  has  many  faiths.    Men  are  con- 
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stitutionally  credulous,  and  their  curse  is  that  they  believe 
too  much,  rather  than  too  little.  Faith  lies  at  the  root  of  all 
human  activities,  institutions,  pursuits ;  and  the  state  of  the 
whole  world,  socially,  politically,  and  religiously,  is  according 
to  its  faith.  All  modifications  in  the  outward  life  of  the 
world  must  begin  in  an  alteration  of  its  faiths. 

There  is  only  one  redeynptive  faith :  faith  to  emancipate  the 
soul  from  the  bondage  of  prejudice,  guilt,  materialism,  and 
moral  depravity  in  all  its  forms,  and  that  faith  appears  in 
those  words. 

Observe  two  things  : — 

I.  The  grand  object  of  the  world's  redemptive  faith. 
That  object  is  Christ.  Observe  here  three  things  concerning 
Him. 

First :  He  thoroughhj  hiowa  all  pertaining  to  human  life, 
*'  He  told  mo,"  said  the  woman,  **  all  that  ever  I  did."  The 
conversation  which  the  woman  had  with  Him  made  her  feel 
that  Ho  was  thoroughly  cognisant  not  only  with  all  the  items 
in  her  outward  conduct,  but  with  all  the  secret  workings  of 
her  inner  life.  She  felt  that  He  had  read  her  through  and 
through,  and  her  conclusion  &om  the  fact  was  that  He  was 
Divine,  and  the  true  Messiah.  When  she  told  the  Samari- 
tans His  knowledge  of  her  they  seemed  to  believe  at  once  in 
His  Divinity.  The  object  of  the  world's  redemptive  faith  is 
One — a  Person  Wlio  thoroughly  imderstands  it,  knows  all 
that  it  has  ever  done,  knows  its  entire  history  from  its  roots, 
through  all  its  ramifications. 

Secohdly:  Ho  is  susceptihle  to  human  appeals.  "So  when 
the  Samaritans  were  come  unto  Him,  they  besought  TTiyn  that 
He  would  tarry  with  them  :  and  He  abode  there  two  days.** 
He  not  only  thoroughly  knows  the  world,  but  He  has  a  heart 
that  inclines  Him  to  yield  to  its  appeals  for  help.  The  cry 
of  Bartimeus  arrested  Him  on  His  road ;  the  entreaties  of  the 
travellers  to  Emmaus  induced  Him  to  turn  in  and  tarry  with 
them ;  and  here  the  request  of  the  Samaritans  caused  Him  to 
abide  with  them  two  days. 

Thirdly :  He  is  the  Restorer  of  mankind.     "  This  is  Chziflt 
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the  Saviour  of  the  world."  tow  Koafiov,  the  Saviour,  not  of 
the  Jew  only,  but  of  the  Gentile  also  ;  not  of  a  class,  but  of 
all  the  races  and  sects  that  make  up  humanity. 

Now  this  is  the  Object  of  the  world's  redemptive  faith. 
It  will  never  be  saved  by  believing  in  Creeds,  Churches,  or 
priesthoods  ;  it  must  beheve  on  Him  Who  knows  it,  feels  for 
it,  and  came  to  save  it  **  He  that  believeth  on  Me  shall  be 
saved."    Observe: — 

II.  The  grand  oeounds  of  the  world's  redemptive  faith. 
These  grounds  are  here :  one  is  testimony,  and  the  other  is 
consciousness ;  the  one  is  a  preliminary  faith,  the  other  is  a 
perfect  faith.  First :  The  initiatory  faith.  This  faith  is  built 
on  testimony.  The  Samaritans  believed  because  **  of  the 
saying  of  the  woman."  In  their  initial  faith  they  accepted 
two  things :  (1)  Omniscience  as  a  proof  of  Divinity.  The 
saying  of  the  woman  was,  **  He  told  me  all  that  ever  I  did ;  " 
and  they  felt  intuitively  that  He  Who  could  thus  tell  out  the 
whole  history  of  human  life  was  Divine.  Who  but  God  can 
read  the  heart  ?  Every  man  feels  that  there  is  no  one  that 
can  know  him  thorougly  but  the  God  Who  made  him.  You 
have  only  to  convince  me  that  such  a  being  knows  all  about 
human  life  in  order  to  establish  my  faith  in  His  supematural- 
ness,  nay,  in  His  Divinity.  They  accepted  (2)  The  credibility 
of  the  woman's  testimony.  They  believed  what  she  said 
concerning  Him  was  true.  Why  did  they  believe  in  her 
credibility  ?  Because  they  could  see  that  she  believed.  He 
who  believes  in  a  thing,  and  he  only  who  believes  in  a  Divine 
thing,  has  the  power  to  inspire  faith.  This  woman's  faith  was 
manifest  in  her  movements,  in  her  expressious,  in  the  ring  of 
her  voice.  She  believed.  The  Word  in  her  **  became  flesh," 
and  was  made  manifest.  Hence  her  influence.  She  seemed  to 
have  moved  the  city  in  a  few  hours.  From  what  she  said  the 
Samaritans  believed,  came  unto  Him,  and  besought  Him  to 
tarry  with  them.     Oh !  the  power  of  one  earnest  soul ! 

This  initiatory  faith  was  a  faith  in  testimony,  and  here 
generally  all  faith  in  Christ  begins :  it  is  faith  in  the  testimony 
of  those  who  have  seen  and  heard  Him,  a  traditional  faith.  This 
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is  the  fiEuth  of  all  mere  nominal  ChriBtians.  Secondly :  Tlie 
co7isumtnating  faith.  ^'  And  many  more  believed  because  of  His 
own  word."  This  faith  was  (1)  intuitive.  As  soon  as  they 
saw  and  heard  Christ  for  themselves,  they  felt  at  once  that 
He  was  the  Messiah.  His  truths  agreed  with  their  reason 
and  their  aspirations,  and  His  character  with  their  ideal. 
They  required  no  argimient ;  the  Incarnate  Word  commended 
itself.  This  faith  was  (2)  direct.  **We  have  heard  Him 
ourselves."  "We  heard  of  Him  through  thee,  thou  woman 
of  Samaria,  and  we  intellectually  accepted  the  fact  that  He 
is  the  Messiah ;  but  now  that  '^  we  have  hoard  Him  our- 
selves "  we  know  He  is.  We  know  His  voice ;  it  chimes  in 
with  the  Divine  echoes  of  our  nature.  It  is  the  voice  we  have 
been  long  craving  to  hear.  This  faith  was  (3)  certain.  ''And 
know  that  this  is  indeed  the  Christ."  We  have  no  doubt  about 
it.  The  man  who  has  this  faith,  which  springs  from  the  felt 
congruity  of  Christ  with  the  deepest  things  of  his  soul,  is 
independent  of  all  other  evidences,  and  can  stand  firmly 
against  all  the  hostile  reasons  of  infidelity.  They  say — ^All 
your  logic  is  worthless;  ''  we  know  that  He  is  indeed  the 
Christ." 

Conclusion.  Hero,  then,  is  the  soul-redemptive  faith,  — ^faith 
in  the  all-knowing,  all-loving  Saviour  of  the  world ;  faith 
grounded  not  merely  on  the  testimony  of  others,  but  on  the 
revelation  of  Himself  to  the  human  soul.  This  is  the  faith 
that  is  sadly  lacking  throughout  Christendom.  Traditional 
faith  abounds,  and  it  is  often  worse  than  useless.  0  speed 
the  day  when  God  Who  ''  commanded  the  light  to  shine  oat 
of  darkness,  shall  shine  into  the  heart  of  the  world,  giving 
it  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  GK>d  in  the 
face  of  Jesus  Christ ! " 
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WEEK-NIGHT  SKETCHES  ON  THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF 
SAMUEL. 

No.  X. 

Suldeot.—The  Pablic  Reoogpiitlon  of  Incipient  Kingship. 

"And  Samuel  called  the  people  together  unto  the  Lord  to  Mizpeh;  and 
said  onto  the  children  of  Israel,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel. " — 
Chap.  X.  17—25. 

\  AUL  has  now  reached  an  important  crisis  in  his  history. 
The  past  is  behind  him,  and  a  new  future  opens  to  his 
tread.  Nor  is  he  unprepared  for  it ;  during  the  last 
few  days  his  soul  has  been  enlarged  with  ideas  direct  from 
heaven;  his  nature  has  been  purified  by  contact  with'  rich 
spiritual  influences;  and  his  character  enriched  by  the  dis- 
cipline from  which  it  has  emerged.  And  now  the  time  is 
come,  no  longer  must  he  remain  in  solitude,  merely  conscious 
of  promotion ;  he  must  enter  at  once,  before  an  assembled 
nation,  npon  the  public  work  of  exalted  office.  Long  enough 
had  Saul  been  in  the  divine  studio,  and  fashioned  by  heavei^y 
foroes,  hia  nature  comes  forth  in  power  to  enter  upon  life's 
joy,  and  also  to  grapple  with  its  difficulties.  In  this  recog- 
nition of  incipient  kingship  we  have — 

I.  A  BEJEcnoN  OF  THE  Divine.  The  last  embers  of  the 
old  Jewish  Theocracy  are  smouldering  into  extinction.  In  a 
few  moments  the  last  spark  will  be  put  out,  and  that  ancient 
grate  will  contain  nothing  but  the  cinders  of  the  past,  and 
this  vast  concourse  of  people  will  be  shivering  in  the  coldness 
of  an  untried  monarchy.     The  rejection  of  the  divine  king  : — 

1.  It  iffos  public.  "  And  Samuel  called  the  people  together 
unto  the  Lord  to  Mizpeh  "  (ver.  17).    The  establishment  of  this 
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'    new  mode  of  government  was  not  merely  the  desire  of  a  few 
churlisli  aristocrats,  who,  prompted  by  ambition.,  hoped  to 
gain  offices  of  distinction  in  the  new  administration ;  nor  was 
it  the  wish  of  a  few  demagog:ues,  whose  every  power  was 
devoted  to  revolution;    the  people  in  general  were  there, 
animated  by  one  common  hope  of  a  future  king.     Either  this 
was  the  case,  or  pubHc  opinion  was  so  strong  that  any  oppo- 
sition dare  not  express  itself,  as  none  is  recorded.     And  thus 
this  perplexed  race,  in  this  place  of  grand  old  memories, 
renounces  the  God  of  its  hope  and  the  fountain  of  its  strength. 
2.  This  rejection  wa^  ungrateful.     "And  ye  have  this  day 
rejected  your  God,  who  himself  saved  you  out  of  all  your 
adversities  and  your  tribulations  "  (ver.  19).     Like  the  planets 
nearest  the  sun,  filled  with  light,  and  cheered  with  heat ;  so 
these  Israelites  had  been  fixed  in  the  moral  heavens  near  to 
the  Infinite  Being,  who  had  thrown  upon  them  the  light  of 
His  infinite  mind,  and  given  to  them  the  sympathy  of  His 
loving  heart ;  and  thus  blessed  they  now  openly  reject  His 
future  help !     What  ingratitude  for  a  nation  who  had  -so  fre- 
quently been  delivered  from  imminent  peril,  from  national  min, 
and  even  from  slavery,  thus  to  deny  Him  who  had  been  its 
refuge !     These  people  appear  to  unheed  the  truest  instincts  of 
their  hearts,  and  to  disregard  the  deepest  sympathies  of  human 
friendship.    It  is  almost  natural  for  man  to  love  his  Bene- 
factor— no  effort  would  be  considered  too  arduous,  no  sacrifuse 
too  great  to  repay  His  kindness.     But  how  this  nation,  in  the 
blindness  of  its  prej.udice,  in  the  loftiness  of  its  pride,  and  in 
the  deep  passion  of  its  hope,  forgets  or  denies  the  obligation 
of  the  past. 

3.  Thi^  rejection  teas  wilful.  **  And  ye  have  this  day  rejected 
your  God  "  (ver.  19).  It  was  not  a  mere  frantic  impulse  that 
had  taken  possession  of  the  national  heart ;  nor  had  the  petty 
orations  of  a  renegade  politician  aroused  the  people  to  a 
temporary  revolution.  It  was  a  matter  of  fixed  purpose,  pur- 
sued in  opposition  to  many  entreaties,  numerous  warnings, 
and  constant  commimications  from  God  as  to  the  ultimate 
issue.    Nor  did  they  try  to  conceal  the  criminalily  of  their 
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request  by  any  pretext  or  excuse.  So  high  was  their  deter- 
mination that  they  urged  the  bare  request,  prepared  to  stand 
by  it  to  the  end. 

4.  2%  w  rejection  teas  reprehensible.  *  *  Ye  have  this  day  rej  ected 
your  God."  Here  was  sounded  in  the  national  ear  at  once  its 
crime  and  folly.  To  reject  that  Being  who  could  sweep  them 
into  nothingness  with  a  blow  ! 

5.  T/u's  refection  was  toUrated.  *  *  Now  therefore  present  your- 
selves before  the  Lord  by  your  tribes,  and  by  your  thousands  " 
(ver.  19).  The  Divine  Being  frequently  permits  nations  to 
have  their  own  way,  to  pursue  their  own  plans ;  and  thus 
throwing  themselves  out  of  the  chart  of  providence,  they  are 
soon  loosed  on  the  wild  ocean,  imtil  they  are  wrecked  upon 
the  predicted  reefs.  So  it  was  with  Israel.  They  took  them- 
selves out  of  the  hand  of  Qt)d  and  placed  their  interests  under 
the  control  of  another ;  and  the  unrest  which  characterised 
their  after  life,  the  servitude  which  followed,  and  the  great 
weakness  which  came  upon  them,  reveal  their  pimishment  and 
shame. 

n.   A  OOROITATION  OP  THE  HuMAN. 

1 .  The  method  according  to  which  Saul  was  chosen,     *  *  And  when 
Samuel  had  caused  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  to  come  near,  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  was  taken  "  (ver.  20,  21). 
(1.)  The  tribes  were  universally  presented, 
(2.)  The  tribes  were  universally  minutely  inspected. 
Of  course  Samuel  knew  who  was  to  be  the  future  king,  but 
yet  he  went  through  the  ceremony  of  selecting  him.    Why  ? 

(1.)  To  show  that  the  prior  discipline  of  life  is  private  in  its 
nature. 

The  discipline  of  every  life  is  simply  a  matter  between  God 
and  the  soul  immediately  concerned ;  no  other  presence  has 
a  right  to  intrude  upon  its  sanctity ;  and  God  himself  will 
shield  it  from  the  knowledge  of  others ;  and  especially  when 
the  discipline  is  preparatory  in  its  nature,  rather  than  penal. 
Hence  Samuel  permits  this  clamouring  nation  to  remain  igno- 
rant of  Saul's  prior  history,  and  proceeds  as  if  nothing  had 
oocuired. 
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(2.)  To  complete  tJie  satis/action  of  the  people.  Had  this  method 
of  choice  not  been  adopted,  and  had  Saul  been  made  king 
merely  upon  the  grounds  of  his  previous  training,  the  people 
would  have  suspected  favouritism,  and  have  rebelled  against 
the  decision.  But  now  they  cannot ;  all  are  placed  on  the 
same  level,  and  therefore  equally  p6ssess  a  like  chance  for  the 
new  office. 

Here  we  see — 

(3.)  T/mt  God  does  not  despise  the  humbler  circles  of  life. 
Saul  was  taken  from  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  Many  imagine 
that  because  they  are  poor,  that  they  are  despised  by  men, 
and  also  forgotten  or  neglected  by  God.  But  such  is  not  the 
case.  The  meanest  family,  that  live  in  the  humblest  cot,  are 
equally  before  His  eye  with  the  more  favoured  tribe ;  and 
for  all  we  know,  the  Divine  Being  may  one  day  call  to  select 
a  king  from  its  midst. 

2.  SauVs  modesty  is  xcorthy  of  observation.  **  And  the  Lord 
answered,  Behold,  he  hath  hid  himself  among  the  stuff" 
(ver.  22).  This  shows  the  effectiveness  of  the  divine  discipline 
through  wliich  Saul  had  passed,  and  proves  that  he  was  the 
fit  man  for  the  office  of  kingship.  Few  men  would  run  from 
kingship.  Its  pageantry  would  suit  their  pride  too  well ;  its 
sceptre  woidd  meet  their  ambition,  and  its  flattery  would  feed 
their  weakness.  But  Saul  looked  more  at  its  respcAisibilify 
than  at  its  emolument.  Some  men,  when  called  to  posts  of 
authority,  exhibit  a  mock  modesty,  and  hide  themselves 
behind  the  stuff  of  life,  but  they  take  care  to  get  where 
there  are  plenty  of  holes  through  which  they  may  be  seen, 
lest  their  compeers  should  stop  in  the  search.  Saul's  was 
genuine  modesty,  and  modesty  never  loses  anything  by  being 
real,  for  it  is  in  such  request  that  men  pray  for  its  discoyeiy 
(ver.  22). 

3.  SauPs  reception  by  the  people. 
(1.)   WTiat  recommended  him  to  tJiem  ? 

(2.)  It  was  enthusiastic.  No  doubt  there  were  many  disap- 
pointed hearts,  but  the  general  ciy  was,  God  save  the.king. 

4.  The  sacredness  of  national  history  (ver.  25). 
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5.  The  conduct  of  Samwl  in  thk  crisis, 

(1.)  Judicious,     (2.)  Brave, 

Lessons: — 

(1.)  That  the  Divine  goodness  is  an  argument  for  human 
obedience, 

(2.)  That  good  fnen  have  frequently  to  do  things  contrary  to  their 
wishes, 

(3.)  That  occasionally  good  nien  must  yield,  in  the  Providence  of 
God,  to  the  desires  of  wicked  people, 

(4.)  That  when  good  men  yield  to  tlie  requests  of  disobedient  foes , 
they  must  proclaim  the  future  consequences, 

Peterborough,  Joseph  S.  Exell. 


Subject.— Certainties  and  Uncertainties. 

"Cast  thy  breail  upon  the  waters:  for  thou  shalt  find  it  after  many 
days." — Eccles.  xi.  1. 

tN  the  dispensation  of  divine  government  there  are  things 
known  and  unknown,  things  certain  and  uncertain.  In 
^  the  view  of  God  all  things  are  alike  certain.  He 
knoweth  all.  He  controlleth  all ;  but  in  respect  to  man,  some 
things  are  unknown,  uncertain,  unknowable  ;  still  he  bears  a 
certain  relation  to  them. 

I  will  point  out  some  of  the  certainties  and  imcertainties. 

I.  Thebe  aee  certadtties  and  uncertainties  in  refer- 
ence TO  Gk>D.  1.  He  is  the  supreme  and  original  worker.  That 
is  stated  in  very  explicit  terms  in  v.  5 :  **Even  so  thou 
knowest  not  the  works  of  Gbd  who  maketh  all."  , 

Let  our  minds  and  heart  open  at  once  to  this  great  first 
fact :  (5od  worketh  all.  His  wisdom  plans.  His  power  executes, 
and  His  love  reigns  over  all. 

(1.)  The  method  is  unknown.  The  inspired  philosopher 
gives  two  other  instances  of  things  unknown  and  unknowable 
by  us.  One  is — Himian  formation.  **  How  the  bones  do  grow," 
4c.    The  other  is — The  operations  of  the  mind.     "What  is 
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the  way  of  the  Spirit  ?  "  "We  believe  in  the  fact  of  inind>  as  a 
thing  distinct  from  matter,  but  \re  do  not  know  how  this 
mind  operates,  nor  how  it  was  first  begotten  by  the  Father  of 
Spirits.  The  same  truth  is  illustrated  by  the  material  crea- 
tion, &c. 

II.    TnERE    ARE   CEKTAINTIES    AND   UNCERTAJNTIBS   IX   REFEK- 

ENCE  TO  Providence.  1 .  Mian^s  agency  is  subordinate.  There 
are  things  certain  belonging  to  man  as  the  subject,  minister, 
interpreter,  symbol,  of  God  and  of  Providence.  He  is  a 
subordinate  agent  in  their  execution.  "In  the  morning, 
sow,"  &c. 

(1.)  Activity  is  the  distinction  of  man.  Look  at  arts  and 
sciences,  and  civilisation,  and  you  need  not  look  anywhere 
else.  Every  man  is  a  worker.  (2.)  The  world  must  go  back 
unless  man  will  work.  Certainly  tliis  is  a  period  that  de- 
mands minds  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  govern- 
ment of  God. 

2.  Man  must  work  according  to  certain  iaws.  The  laws  are 
above  liim.  By  the  laws  of  matter  we  understand  the  laws  of 
God ;  by  the  powers  of  matter,  the  powers  of  Gt)d ;  and  man 
cannot  change  them,  the  seasons  of  the  year  confirm  this. 
**  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters,"  &c.  It  is  not  certain  you 
shall  reaj)  all  you  sow,  but  it  is  absolutely  certain  you  cannot 
reap  unless  you  sow. 

III.  There  are  certainties  in  referencb  to  Society. 
**Give  a  portion  to  seven,  and  also  to  eight,"  &c.  1.  That 
fnen  have  certain  moral  and  spiritual  duties  to  discharge,  2.  That 
the  latent  evil  of  the  hutnan  heart  is  liahh  to  explosion.  Con- 
clusion:— 1.  Cultivate  a^  much  as  possible  your  thinking  powers. 
2.  Let  not  the  uncertainties  connected  with  Providence  tempt  you 
either  to  indoknce  or  to  despondency.  3.  Win-k  in  faith  through 
the  power  of  God,  *'  The  race  is  not  to  the  swift  nor  the  battle 
to  the  strong,"  &c. 

Caleb  Mobsis. 
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SHOET   ESSAYS. 

SOBBOW  FOB  THE  LoSS  OF  THE  IdEAI. 

^T^  VERY  parent  knows  that,  as  "Wordsworth  finely  expres- 
2|W^   ses  it — 

^^"^  **  A  child,  more  than  all  other  gifts 

That  earth  can  oflFer  to  declining  man, 
Brings  hope  with  it,  and  forward-looking  thoughts.** 

But,  SO  far  as  I  can  remember,  I  have  never  met  with  the  idea, 
which  I  nevertheless  believe  to  be  true,  namely,  that  a  large 
measure  of  the  misery  wliich  the  father  or  mother  experiences  at 
the  death  of  a  child  is  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  anticipation.  The 
parent  not  only  misses  the  beautiful  living  presence  of  the  child 
as  it  was,  but  misses  also  the  beautiful  ideal  picture  of  that 
which  the  heart  fondly  hoped  the  child  might  one  day  be. 

The  Cbiteeion  of  Usefulness. 
It  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  mistakes  to  estimate  the  influence 
of  a  public  teacher  by  the  number  of  his  followers.  This  is  to 
value  a  plot  of  ground,  for  purposes  of  production,  by  its  length 
and  breadth.  Is  the  qualitt/  of  the  ground  to  be  left  out  of 
consideration  ?  A  small  streamlet  may  move  numerous  pebbles  at 
its  base  ;  but  only  a  mighty  river  can  impel  even  one  big  boulder. 
So  that,  however  vast  may  be  the  area  of  mind  over  which  a 
public  teacher  is  able  to  scatter.the  seeds  of  his  thoughts,  we 
can  correctly  gauge  his  power  only  by  estimating  the  nature 
of  the  soO.  When  we  are  told  of  his  mighty  influence,  we 
should  consider  what  kind  of  persons  he  influences,  remember- 
ing that  the  minority  is,  sometimes,  greater  than  the  majority. 

Chabacter. 
Some  people*s  characters  resemble  the  rays  of  the  sun.    They 
are  beautiful  even  to  a  chance  beholder,  though  only  on  analysis 
do  all  their  lovely  hues  appear. 

Speech  akd  Thotjoht. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that   fluency  of  speech  and 
paucity  of  thought  generally  go  together.     He  who  has  no 
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<lefinite  idea  to  express,  is  like  the  rifleman  who  fires  in  the 
air — there  need  be  no  hesitancy ;  he  who  hus  a  definite  idea 
to  express,  like  the  rifleman  who  aims  at  the  target — there 
must  be  deliberation.  Or,  at  least,  the  former  is  as  he  who 
aims  at  the  target ;  and  the  latter  as  he  who  aims  at  the  bull's- 
eye. 

Man's  Worth. 
In  one  of  Montaigne's  best-known  essays,  he  says :  "  Ab  touch- 
ing the  estimate  of  men,  'tis  strange  that,  ourselves  excepted, 
no  other  creature  is  esteemed  beyond  its  proper  qualities.  We 
commend  a  horse  for  its  strength  and  sureness  of  foot,  and  not 
for  his  rich  caparisons ;  a  greyhound  for  his  share  of  heels,  &c., 
«fec.  Why,  in  like  manner,  do  we  not  value  a  man  for  what  is 
properly  his  own  1  He  has  a  great  train,  a  beautiful  palace, 
so  mucli  credit,  so  many  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  all  these 
arc  about  him,  but  not  in  him,"  &c.,  &c  To  the  question 
which  Montaigue  here  puts,  Why  no  other  creature,  save  man, 
is  esteemed  beyond  its  proper  qualities,  I  think  the  answer 
may  be  stated  tlius; — because  only  those  qualities  give  any 
other  creature  power :  but,  in  the  case  of  man,  riches  and  rank 
so  augment  his  influence — for  good  or  for  evil — as  almost  to 
constitute  qualities  in  themselves. 

Music,  Yocal  axd  Instrumental. 

No  melody  is  so  charming  as  vocal  melody.  How  divine  a 
thing  is  the  human  voice  ! — divine,  indeed,  literally,  since  God 
made  it ;  whereas  the  sweetest  instrument  of  music  that  ever 
soothed  the  heart  of  the  sorrowful  was,  after  all,  but  of  man's 
creation. 

Genius. 

It  is  a  trite  observation,  but  the  truth  which  it  contains 
cannot  be  too  often  reiterated,  that  Perseverance  is  of  more 
value  to  a  man  than  Genius  without  it.  Owen  Meredith 
says: — 

'*  Talk  not  of  genius  baffled  !  Genius  is  master  of  man  ! 
Genius  does  what  it  musty  and  talent  does  what  it  can," 

To  which  one  might  pei-tinently  reply,  "  Yes,  but  Genius's 
*  must '  will,  in  the  end,  be  of  less  avail  than  Talent's  *  may,' 
if  Genius  act  from  impulse,  and  Talent  according  to  well- 
arranged  and  industriously-followed  plans." 

Eccentricity. 
One  can  always  tolerate  an  eccentric  man,  if  his  eccentricity 
is  only  natural.     But  he  who  pursues  eccentricity  as  an  ml 
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deserves  to  be  scorned  for  his  toil.  It  is  wise  to  be  like  other 
people,  unless,  by  differing  from  them,  we  can  be  better. 
Extraordinary  ability  often  induces  extraordinary  conduct; 
but  extraordinaiy  conduct  is  no  proof  of  extraordinary  ability. 

Slander. 

The  principle  of  supply  and  demand  is  not  confined  to  mer- 
cantile matters.  Patronise  not  the  purveyor  of  calumny,  and, 
like  the  vendor  of  any  unmarketable  ware,  he  will  soon  cease  to 
deal  in  it. 

Sincerity. 

"We  frequently  hear  it  remarked  that  a  man  should  not  be 
censured  for  his  erroneous  opinions,  if  only  he  is  conscientious 
in  holding  them.  But,  surely,  what  is  first  required  is  that  he 
should  be  conscientious  in  seeing  that  they  ai-e  such  as  ought 
to  be  held.  Indeed,  if  they  are  not,  then  the  greater  his 
sincerity,  the  woi*se  will  it  be  for  society,  whom  therefore  he  will 
be  more  likely  to  influence  by  his  pernicious  views  than  he  would 
be  if  he  were  less  honest  in  his  belief.  Error's  darts  fall  power- 
less, unless  they  are  feathered  by  sincerity. 

Education. 
One  of  the  principal  effects  of  early  training  is  to  impart  to 
the  mind  a  distinctive  hue,  W)  that  ultimately  every  thought 
which  proceeds  from  it,  like  light  when  it  has  passed  through 
tinted  glass,  partakes  of  the  colour  of  the  medium  whence  it 
issuesw  Often  the  great  work  of  a  man*s  life  is  to  efface  from 
his  mind  the  hue  which  early  training  has  imparted. 

ClIARITY. 

Wluit  passes  for  charity  is,  really,  in  many  cases,  nothing  but 
indifference.  The  man  who  prides  himself  on  his  liberal- 
mindedness  is  often  only  one  who,  caring  but  little  for  the 
principles  which  he  professes,  is,  of  course,  not  disposed  to 
resent  very  warmly  the  action  of  those  who  set  them  at  open 
defiance.  But  he  by  whom  those  principles  are  really  prized 
is  roused  by  it  as  by  a  personal  insult.  An  honest  man,  there- 
fore, is  likely  to  impugn  the  convictions  of  those  who  think 
differently  from  himself,  just  to  the  extent  that  he  is  sincere  in 
bis  own  convictions.  If  A  believes  one  thing,  and  B  believes 
something  entirely  opposite,  A*s  lenity  towards  B*s  views  will 
be  in  proportion  to  A's  impression  that  B  is  probably  right ; 
and  A's  impression  that  B  is  probably  right  will  be  in  propor- 
tion to  A's  impression  that  he  himself  is  probably  wrong.  That 
is  not  true  charity,  then,  whatever  its  pretensions,  but  shallow- 
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ness  of  conviction,  which  quietly  tolerates  all  manner  of 
theories  on  the  most  momentous  subjects;  and  that  i«  not 
bigotry,  but  a  logical  necessity,  which  prompts  you  to  consider 
him  to  be  in  the  wrong  who  holds  a  totally  antagonistic 
oj)iiiion  to  that  which  you  youi-self  believe  to  be  the  just  and 
l)ropcr  one.  No  !  charity  is  not  the  sacrifice  of  our  entire 
illdi^•iduality  on  the  albir  of  concord ;  but,  while  adhering  to 
our  own  well-matured  views,  on  solemn  mattei-s,  the  granting 
that  our  opi)onent  may  be  equally  honest  with  oui'selves  ;  the 
admitting  that  his  motives  may  be  right,  though  his  opinions 
be  not.— Thornton  Wells. 


CJe   €\iti  gmxhxs  of  i\t  €\ui 


Around  no  men,  anionp;st  all  the  milliont  of  mankind,  does  so  much  interest 
gather  as  arouiid  the  J^'ouiiders  of  the  (Jliief  Religious  Faitlis  of  the  world.  Sach  men 
are  ik.)nietiines  almost  loKt  in  the  obscurity  of  remote  ages,  or  of  the  mj'steiy  with 
whicli  they  surrounded  themselves,  or  their  early  followers  invested  them.  Bat 
whenever  they  can  be  discerued,  their  characters  analysed,  and  their  deeper  ex- 
periences understood,  they  are  found  to  be  not  only  leaders  and  inaiters  of  the 
multitudes  who  have  adopted  more  or  less  of  their  creed  and  ritual,  but  sJao  inter- 
prctei-H  (more  or  less  partial)  of  tlio  universal  yearnings  of  the  soul  of  nujL  Such 
men  may  have  seemed  to  sit  at  the  fountains  of  human  thought  and  feeUng,  and  to 
have  directed  or  have  colourttl  the  mysterious  streams,  but  they  liave  quite  as  often 
indicated  in  their  doctrines  and  in  their  deeds  the  strong  courses  of  the  thoughts 
and  feeliDK  which  are  n' ore  permanent  and  deeper  than  any  une  man  or  even  any 
one  aire  couhl  completely  discover.  The  aim  of  tnese  papers  will  be,  with  necesary 
brevity,  tu  review  the  cliief  of  such  men,  noting  suggestively  rather  than  ex- 
haustively, their  biography,  their  circuitmtanceM,  their  theology,  and  their  etkim. 
And  in  concluding  the  series  it  is  purposed  to  compare  and  to  contrast  each  and  all 
of  them  with  tlie  "  One  Man  wliom  in  the  long  roll  of  ages  we  can  love  without  dis- 
api>oiutment,  and  worship  without  idolatry,  the  ^^lan  Christ  Jesus.* 

riiiNCiPAL  H(KiKS  OF  KEyKKKNCE.-Max  MuUer's  "History  of  Andent  Sanskrit 
Literature."  "The  Science  of  Languajje,"  "Chips  from  a  German  Workshop:'*  Ber. 
F.  D.  Maurice's  "Keligions  of  the  World;"  Archdeacon  Uardwick's  "Cniiat  and 
other  Masters:"  Kev.  J.  W.  Oarduer's  "Faiths  of  the  World;"  Miss  Ifaiy  Car- 
penter's "Last  Days  of  Rammohun  Roy :"  Rev.  F.  W.  I'arrar's  "  WitneMof  Hlitonr 
to  Christ:"  Rev.  A.  W.  Williamson's  "  Journey  in  North  China;"  Cancm  Liddona 
Hampton  Lecture  on  "Our  Lord's  Divinity;"  Cousin's  "History of  Modern  Fhilo- 
aophy." 


No.  I. 
GAUTAMA  BUDDHA. 


#AUTAMA  BUDDHA  stands  as  the  first  known  fcwmder 
of  a  Hindu  religion,  and  up  to  the  present  day  there  is 
no  religion  of  the  world  more  extensively  prevalent,  for 
though  banished  fiom  India,  it  has  found  an  adopted  borne  in 
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Ceylon,  Siam,  China,  the  Burman  Empire,  and  in  other 
eajstem  and  some  northern  regions.  Before  his  time  and  creed 
we  should  have  to  do  mainly  with  the  vast  Bmhminical 
system  and  its  derived  schools  of  philosophy.  Tliere  we  should 
move  altogether  in  the  region  of  myth.  For  whilst  the  authors  of 
the  Vedic  literature  remain  unknown  (a  literature  more  ancient 
than  Zendavesta  or  Homer),  and  Brahminism  is  a  religion  of 
those  Vedas,  it  is  evident  we  can  know  nothing  of  the  founder 
of  that  great  Faith.  Great  the  Faith  assuredly  is  in  its  doc- 
trines of  man  s  emanation  and  reabsorption  in  the  deity.  How- 
ever, in  these  its  cardinal  doctrines  there  were  inherent  errors, 
that,  with  much  more  in  the  weird  creed,  will  have  to  be  noted 
in  any  attempted  review  of  Buddha  and  his  work.  For,  as 
Max  Midler  sa3r8,  "  the  religion  of  Buddhism  is  of  all  religions 
the  most  hostile  to  the  old  belief  of  Brahminism,  the  Budd- 
hists standing  to  the  Brahq^ins  in  about  the  same  relation 
as  the  early  Protestants  to  the  Church  of  Rome."  We  pro- 
ceed, then,  in  our  glance  at  the  founder  of  this  reformed 
religion.  Buddhism,  to  notice  his 

Biography. 

Gautama  Buddluiy  or,  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  Buddha 
8akya  Muni,  probably  lived  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  twa 
oentories  before  the  date  of  Alexander's  expedition,  though 
through  the  vague  chronology  of  the  Brahmins,  and  the  con- 
stmcted  chronologies  of  the  differing  creeds  of  the  Chinese  and 
of  Ceylonese  Buddhists,  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  fix  the 
period.  He  was  descended  from  a  princely  house  in  one  of  the 
more  refined  provinces  of  Central  India.  He  was  a  member  of 
a  military  caste. .  The  circle  of  luxuries  around  him  seemed 
complete,  the  vittta  of  happiness  before  him  long  and  bright. 
But  whilst  yet  a  youth  the  darker  aspects  of  human  life 
fiistened  his  attention,  and  deeper  thoughts  than  those  of  a 
mere  pleasure-seeker  worked  in  his  brain  and  heart.  Besides  a 
keen  sense  of  sadness  at  the  contemplation  of  human  miseries, 
an  indignant  resentment  at  the  intellectoal  tyranny  of  the 
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Brahmin  piiests  overpowered  his  youDg  soul.  Several  centuries 
before,  one  of  the  royal  caste  had  to  struggle  against  the 
exclusiveness  of  tlie  priests,  but  found  their  position  impr^- 
nable.  Now,  however,  Gautama  Buddha  dared  to  challenge  the 
authority  of  the  Bmhmins,  the  gods  of  the  earth  {bhvdeva),  and 
to  endeavour  ])y  processes  of  scepticism,  that  led  in  many  direc- 
tions to  atheism,  to  free  the  people  fi-om  the  priestcraft  and 
bibliolatiy  of  the  age  and  land.  But  (omitting  legends  about 
miriicles  connected  with  liis  childliood)  it  is  recorded  that  before 
he  felt  himself  called  to  that  work  as  liberator  and  reformer,  he 
had  withdrawn  from  royal  sun-oiindbigs  and  palace  luxuries, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine  was  spending  six  years  in  the 
society  of  the  Brahmins  in  study,  asceticism,  and  mendicancy 
in  the  great  forest  of  Uruwela.  Tliere,  in  stem  conflict  with  a 
host  of  demons,  he  remained  tranquil  and  unhaimed  as  a  star  in 
a  storm,  and  out  of  that  conflict  he  ascended  that  very  night 
into  oxj>erience  of  spiritual  ecstacies  in  which,  among  manifold 
revelations,  lie  understood  the  sequence  of  existence,  the  cause 
of  all  son'ow  and  its  cessation.  Hence  on  he  claimed  the  title 
of  Buddha,  *Hhe  awakened,"  "  the  enlightened."  There  had 
been  many  before,  some  known  and  many  nameless,  who  had 
been  Buddlias,  but  he  claimed,  and  his  followers  grant  him,  an 
eminent  su[)eriority.  He  resolved  to  found  a  school,  preached 
publicly  in  Benares,  where  he  s]X)nt  most  of  his  life ;  and  there, 
in  many  parts  of  Northern  India,  visiting  also  Ceylon,  he  fasci- 
nated crowds  of  followers,  and  by  beauty  of  life,  grace  of  person, 
eloquence  of  uttei'ance,  philanthropy  and  humanity  of  doctrine 
and  of  chanicter,  use  of  the  vemacidar  language,  and,  according 
to  legend,  mimculous  powera,  he  became  mighty  with  a  might 
tliat  lias  lasted  for  ages.  Wlien  he  died,  at  eighty  years  of  age^ 
he  was  already  one  of  the  cliief  founders  of  one  of  the  chief 
Faiths. 

Circumstances. 
The   cii'cumstances  into  the    midst  of    which   this   extrar 
ordinaiy    man     was     bom,     and     that     suri'ounded     him 
through    his    history,    hel])    to    explain    his    life    and    cha- 
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racier,  at  which  we  have  already  glanced,  and  to  interpret  hia 
theological  and  ethical  opinions,  which  we  shall  i)resently 
note.  Such  circumstances  will  be  cliiefly  understood  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  then  influential  religion  and  philosophy  ;  for 
there  was  no  nationality,  no  hero  worship,  no  history  to  mould 
the  life.  The  Indian  mind  chiefly  moved  and  worked  in  the 
sphere  of  religious  and  metaphysical  ideas.  The  inward  life 
was  the  problem  of  surpassing  interest  to  the  Indian  people. 
As  we  have  already*  seen,  Brahminism  was  the  prevailing 
religion  of  the  people.  But  that  assertion  can  hardly  give 
any  deflnite  idea  as  to  the  common  creed,  or  the  conduct 
directly  or  indirectly  resulting  from  the  creed,  because  there 
has  ever  been  a  caprice  and  a  want  of  fixedness  about  Hindu 
mythology  that  makes  it  diflicult  to  decide  what  were  the 
tenants  of  the  Hindu  pantheon  in  any  given  century,  and, 
consequently,  what  were  the  religious  rites  or  bases  of  morality 
in  such  century.  Probably,  at  the  epoch  of  which  wo  are 
writing,  there  was  a  more  or  less  defined  woi-ship  of  the 
Hindu  Triad,  namely,  Brahma  the  Creator,  Vishnu  the  Pre- 
server, and  Shiva  the  Destroyer  of  Forms — which  Triad  had 
come  forth  from  the  boson)  of  Braluna,  the  Supreme  Being. 
These  gods  were  invested  with  human  attributes,  and  with 
infra-human  tendencies  and  habits.  Under  such  a  system  of 
worship,  priestism  became  a  tyranny ;  for  of  the  three  classes — 
the  Brahmins  (the  religious  caste),  the  Kshatriyas  (the  mili- 
tary caste),  and  the  Vaisyas  (the  trading  class) — the  Brahmin 
always  held  much  the  loftiest  social  i)osition,  and  in  many  ways 
possessed  much  the  strongest  influence.  In  the  direction  of 
mental  freedom  several  philosophies  were  preparing  the  way  for 
the  work  of  Gautama  Buddha.  For  the  sacerdotalism  of  the 
Brahmins,  and  the  creative  aptitudes  of  the  Hindu  mind,  which, 
orershadowed  by  supei-stition,  was  continually  giving  bu-th  to 
new  myths,  together  provoked  the  thinkers  among  the  people 
tp  a  widening  estrangement  from  their  ancesti-al  religion.  So 
that  Kapila,  founding  the  system  that  he  called  Sankhya,  by 
which  he  meant  "  the  rational  system  '^  (for  it  sought  to  remedy 
human  woes  by  answering  intellectual  problems  and  revealing 
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'"  the  nature  of  all  that  is  "),  wa«,  hy  his  personal  influence  and 
tliroiigh  that  of  his  followers,  leading  Indian  thought  in  the 
dii-ection  of  Buddhism.  For,  though  no  separation  had  yet  taken 
l)lace,  and  the  greatest  reformers  at  the  time  of  Buddha  wei-e 
refonuing  Brahmins,  it  has  yet  been  asserted  "  that  fi-om  the 
school  of  Kapila  to  that  of  Buddha  the  transition  is  most 
obvious  and  direct.'  Thus  it  is  deeply  instructive  to  note  tliat 
both  iu  the  woes  and  \\a'ong8  belonging  to  the  degraded  condition 
of  a  priest-ridden  and  capriciously-supei'stitious  people,  and  in  the 
l)hilosophic  thoughts  and  sceptical  mental  tendencies  that  were 
being  awakened,  Gautama  Buddha  came  under  a  twofold 
inspinition.  For  the  woes  and  w^rongs  of  human  life  appealed 
witli  force  to  the  heart  of  one  of  whom  it  is  said  by  St.  Hilaire, 
that  "  his  coiLstant  heroism  equals  his  convictions,  and  if  the 
theory  that  he  extols  is  false,  the  pei-sonal  illustrations  he  gives 
of  it  are  irreproachable.'*  And  at  the  same  time  the  liberated 
thoughts  and  daring  problems  of  the  schools  of  philosophy  woke 
tlie  echoe^s  in  tlie  mind  of  one  whose  system  has  been  dt»scribed 
as  "  atheism  fast  merging  into  idolatry."  Though  that  descrii>- 
tion  needs  that  we  should  be  reminded,  as  we  are  clearly  by  Max 
Miiller,  "  that  though  Buddha  had  his  enemies,  he  also  had  liis 
fiiends  and  followers,  and  they  likewise  were  Bralimins  and 
Bishis ;  some  of  them  accepted  his  doctrines,  not  excluding 
the  abolition  of  caste.  Buddhism  in  its  original  fomi  was  only 
a  modification  of  Brahminism.  It  gixiw  up  slowly  and  imper- 
ceptibly, and  its  very  founder  could  hardly  have  been  aware  of 
the  final  result  of  his  doctnnes.' 
Bristol,  Uruah  R.  Thomas. 

f^To  he  continued. J 


Love — Man's  chief  AVisdox.— 

**  Nay,  inan*s  chief  wisdom 's  love — the  love  of  God. 
The  new  religion,  final,  perfect,  pure. 
Was  that  of  Christ  and  love.     His  great  command — 
Ilis  all-sufficing  precept — was  't  not  love  ? 
Truly  to  love  ourselves  we  must  love  God — 
To  love  God  we  must  all  His  creatures  love- 
To  love  His  creatures,  both  ourselves  and  Him, 
This  love  is  all  that's  wise,  fair,  good,  and  happy."— /Vstui. 
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Subject:  The  Cry  of  the 
Sage,  the  Sdtneii,  axd 
THE  Sadtt. 

"Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy 
Spirit  ?  or  whither  shall  I  flee  from 
thy  presence  ?  " — Psalm  cxxxix.  7. 

Look  at  this  language  as 
used — 

I.  By  the  sage.  The  philo- 
sopher has  asked  a  thousand 
times,  is  God  everywhere? 
Or  is  there  a  district  or  spot 
in  immensity  where  He  is 
not?  Taking  the  language 
as  his  question,  he  assumes 
( 1 )  that  He  has  a  '^  presence," 
a  personal  existence :  that  He 
is  as  distinct  from  the  imi- 
verse  as  the  musician  from  his 
music,  as  the  painter  from  his 
pictures,  as  the  sotd  from  the 
body.  The  language  assumes 
also  (2)  that  His  presence 
is  detected  as  far  as  his  obser- 
vations extend.  He  discovers 
TTim  £Eur  up  as  the  most 
powerful  telescope  can  reach, 
and  down  in  the  most  infinitesi- 
mal fi>nns  of  life:  andhecon- 
dudesthat  Heis  present  where 
the  eye  has  never  reached, 
and  where  the  imagination  has 
never  travelled.  He  feels  it 
impossible  to  assert  the  limi- 
tation; He  who  is  in  every 
finite  thing  must  be  infinite, 
and  He  who  is  Infinite  must 
be  eyury  where. 


First :  He  cannot  flee  from 
His  presence  in  his  reason- 
ings. All  his  scientific  con- 
clusions are  based  on  prin- 
ciples that  imply  the  all-per- 
vading presence  of  God. 
**Law8,"  **  order,"  *'fate," 
'' necessity,"  what  are  these, 
when  rigorously  analysed, 
but  the  volitions  of  an  all- 
present  Mind  ? 

Secondly:  He  cannot  flee 
from  His  presence  in  his 
moral  feelings.  When  his 
moral  sense  is  disturbed, 
when  Ids  conscience  is  ex- 
cited, he  is  brought  face  to 
face  with  God.  Philosophy 
says, — God  is  everywhere. 
Look  at  this  language  as 
used — 

II.  By  the  sinneb.  In  the 
mouth  of  the  sinner  this  lan- 
guage means — ^First :  Thy 
presence  is  an  evil.  *  *  The  ever- 
lasting destruction  with  which 
the  wicked  are  punished 
comes  from  the  presence  of 
God  and  the  glory  of  His 
power.  * '  His  presence  makes 
the  hell  of  the  damned.  The 
rays  of  His  effulgent  purity 
are  the  flames  in  which  cor- 
rupt spirits  bum  and  writhe. 

Secondly :  Escapement  from 
Thy  presence  is  an  impos- 
sibility.  Would  that  I  could 
break  away  from  Thee,  that 
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I  could  elude  the  flaming 
glance  of  Thine  eye !  I  feel 
in  Thy  i)re.sonce  as  a  bird  in 
a  cage  of  adamant  all  on  tiro ; 
as  I  dash  against  the  bars  I 
only  bruise  and  bum  myself. 
I  cannot  escape  from  Thee,  I 
can  no  more  flee  from  Thee 
than  I  can  from  myself.  liOok 
at  this  language  as  used — 

III.  By  the  s^uxT.  In  the 
mouth  of  the  saint  it  means  I 
M'(ndd  not  if  I  could.  In  the 
impossi])ility  of  escape  I  re- 
joice; for  in  **Thy  i)reseuce 
there  is  fulness  of  joy,  and  at 
Thy  right  liand  there  are 
pleasures  for  evermore." 

CoxcLUSiox.  The  Omni- 
presence of  God  which  is  a 
fact  to  tlio  i)hilosopher,  may 
be  either  the  greatest  curse 
or  the  gi'oatest  blessing  to 
all.  To  the  guilty  sinner  it 
is  of  all  evils  the  most  ter- 
rible; to  the  genuine  saint 
.  it  is  of  all  blessings  the 
greatest.  A  good  man  in 
rapture  sings — 

"I  sec  Thee  in  the  flower  :  I  feci 
Thco  still 
In  every  breath  of  air. 
I  )icar  Thee  in  the  music*  of  the 
rill- 
God  !  Thou  art  cver}'wherc." 

Subject:  The  Nox-essextial 
AND  THE  Necessary  in 
oExuiXE  Chkistiaxity. 

"For  in  Christ  Jesus  neither 
circumcision  availcth  any  tiling, 
nor  uncircumcision,  but  a  new 
creature."— Galatiaua  vi.  15. 

I.  The  X0X-E8SEXTLVL  in 
genuine  Christianity.     *  *  Nei- 


ther circumcision  availeth 
an^'thingy  nor  uncircumci- 
sion."  No  ritualism  is  of  any 
avail,  Paul  woidd  say. 

First:  Not  even  fiie  most 
ancient.  Circumcision  was 
one  of  the  most  ancient  of 
ceremonies.  It  began  with 
the  father  of  the  Jewish 
people.  It  was  established 
as  a  token  of  Gk>d's  special 
(jonnection  with  Abraham. 
There  are  men  in  these  days 
who  wiU  constantly  go  into 
antiquity  for  au&ority  in 
doctrine  and  ceremony,  but 
it  "  availeth  nothing." 

Secondly:  Not  even  the 
most  Divine.  Although  cir- 
cimi(;ision  seems  to  have  been 
practised  by  the  Egyptians 
and  others,  it  was  IHvinely 
instituted  by  GK>d  in  the  case 
of  Abraham.  A  ceremony 
even  of  Divine  enactment, 
such  as  circumcision,  bap- 
tism, or  the  Lord's  Supper, 
is  not  essential. 

Thirdly :  Not  even  the  most 
significant,  Ciroumcision  was 
an  ordinance  to  symbolise 
the  separation  of  the  children 
of  Abraham  from  the  world, 
and  their  consecration  to  God; 
hence  the  Jews  are  called  the 
circumcised,  and  the  G^ntilea 
the  uncircumcised.  Beligioua 
rites,  however  symbolic  and 
expressive  of  Divine  truths^ 
are  not  essential.  I  am  far 
enough  from  expressing  im- 
qualitied  disapproval  of  eym- 
bolism  in  religion.  God 
teaches  men  by  cnrmbolSy — 
nature  is  a   grand   symboL 
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An  that  is  here  taught  is  that 
all  ritee— even  the  most  an- 
cient,  the  most  Divine,  and 
the  most  significant — are  of 
minor  importance,  not  worth 
contending  for  or  op]K>8ing. 
Let  the  man  who  approves  of 
litnalism  have  it,    and  Qod 
bless  him !    But  let  him  not 
condemn  those  who  are  con- 
tent to  do  without  it.     ''  Nei- 
ther   oiicumcision     availeth 
anything,    nor     undrcumci- 
sion."    Ijideed,  the  language 
may  apply   to  aU  the  i^ms 
amongst  men.    Neither  Ca- 
tholicifim  nor  Protestantism, 
neither  Conformity  nor  Non- 
conformity,   ''  avaoleth    any- 
thing." I^iritual  Christianity 
is  independent  of  aU  deno- 
minationalisms ;  it  is   older, 
sreater,    sublimer   than  all. 
Men  haye   gone  to    heaven 
before  denominationalisms  ex- 
isted, and  will  proceed  thither 
when  they  shall  be  no  more. 

n.       The       NEOESSABY      in 

genuine  Christianity.  '*  A 
new  creature."  Unless  a 
man  is  a  new  spiritual  crea- 
tion, it  matters  not  what 
theology  he  accepts,  what 
ritualism  he  observes,  what 
church  he  attends.  Every 
man  who  is  in  Christ  Jesus, 
«V,  who  is  a  genuine  Chris- 
tian, is  a  new  creation.  (1.) 
He  has  a  newlife; — ^new loves, 
aims,  hopes,  fears.  (2.)  He 
has  a  new  sphere ;  he  is  no 
longer  materialistic,  but  spi- 
ritual. Even  the  material 
assumes  to  him  spiritual  as- 
pects, and  is  full  of  spiritual 


significance.  He  walks  after 
the  Spirit,  not  after  the  flesh. 
His  citizenship  is  in  heaven, 
he  sits  down  in  **  the  heavenly 
places  of  Christ  Jesus." 

Conclusion.  This  new  mo- 
ral creatureship  is  genuine 
Christianity.  Unless  we  are 
created  anew  in  Christ  Jesus 
imto  good  works,  nothing  in 
heaven  or  earth  will  be  of  any 
avail  to  us. 


Subject :  The  Insobeption  on 
THE  Cboss. 

**It  was  written  in  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin."— John  xix.  20. 

The  inscription  put  by  Pi- 
late on  the  head  of  the  Cross 
of  our  Blessed  Saviour,  and 
the  fact  that  that  inscription 
was  written  in  the  three 
languages,  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  Latin,  together  illus- 
trate— 

I.  The  unoonsciotjs  testi- 
mony OF  BAD  MEN  TO  TRUTH. 

Pilate,  the  vacillating,  the  su- 
perstitious, the  cowardly,  the 
cruel,  causes  a  statement  to 
be  written  about  Christ,  than 
which  no  apostle's  argument, 
no  angel's  song,  could  be  more 
truthM.  The  kingship  of 
the  carpenter's  son,  the 
royalty  of  the  peasant  tea- 
cher of  Nazareth.  Similarly, 
Balaam  and  Caiaphas,  and 
they  who  cavilled  at  Christ 
because  He  received  sinners, 
were  all  unconsciously  testi- 
fying to  various  great  truths ; 
e,g,y  Balaam  to  the  moral 
fiaBcination  of  a  godly  nation^ 
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CaJaplias  to'the  necessity  of 
vicarious  sacrifice,  the  cavil- 
lers to  the  philanthropy  and 
mercy  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
who  **  came  to  save  the  lost." 

II.  TlIE  FAILURE  OF  MEKE 
CULTURE  TO  EI'FECT  THE  HIGH- 
EST  E^T)S. 

These  three  languages  the 
common,  the  vagrant,  the  un- 
lettered could  not  understand. 
AVo  find  from  their  record  of 
tlie  events  of  Calvary,  that  all 
the  evangelists  did  not  know 
what  each  part  of  the  inscrip- 
tion meant.  But  here  we  find 
tlie  possessor  of  the  know- 
ledge of  these  three  languages 
using  the  knowledge  in  the 
service  of  the  grossest  ingra- 
titude, meanest  cowardice, 
and  deadliest  murder,  the 
world  has  ever  known.  It  is 
in  view  of  this  principle  in  the 
history  of  nations  that  Bun- 
sen  wrote :  "  Culture  without 
religion  is  but  civilised  bar- 
barianism  and  disguised  ani- 
malism." And  * '  Scripture  tea- 
ches not  by  might,  &c.,  but 
by  my  Spirit." 

m.  The  OMNISCIENT  AR- 
RANGEMEICTS  OF  G0D*8  PROVI- 
DENCE. 

The  fact  that  these  three 
languages  were  thus  then  and 
there  employed,  reminds  us 
of  the  historic  marvel  that  the 
lifetime  of  the  Incarnate 
Christ  was  just  the  epoch 
when  most  naturally  Hebrew 
faith,  Greek  eloquence,  and 
Latin  empire  could  combine 
to  serve  the  propagation  of 


the  new  Evangel.  Surely  the 
Lord  came  **  in  the  fulness  of 
the  times." 

rV.  The  UNIVERSAL  avail- 
ABLENESS  OF  CaLYARY. 

The  fact  that  most  concerns 
the  population  of  all  cen- 
turies and  climes  is  not  ob- 
scure, metaphyiaica],  or  trans- 
cendental. No.  It  was  an 
event  that  all  can  understand. 
A  death — and  the  death  of  a 
Man.  Its  availableness  is  il- 
lustrated in  its  relation  to  the 
population  of  the  city  then. 
For  it  happened  not  at  the 
distance  of  a  long  pilgrimage, 
but  *'  near  the  city."  Andf  it 
was  explained  in  three  lan- 
guages, one  or  other  of  which  ' 
all  the  motley  group  that  pas- 
sed by  could  understand.  80 
is  it  with  the  spiritual  mean- 
ing of  that  fact.  * '  Say  not  in 
thy  heart.  Who  shall  ascend," 
&c.,  **  the  word  is  nigh  thee," 
&c. 

V.  The  world-wide  vic- 
tories OF  THE  Cross. 

Jerusalem,  Athens,  Borne, 
and  all  of  which  thoae  se- 
veral cities  were  the  metro- 
polis, has  known,  or  is  gradu- 
ally knowing,  the  victory  of 
Clmstianity.  And  its  won- 
drous biography,  and  infal- 
lible teaclung,  and  redeeming 
power,  is  now  proclaimed,  n^ 
m  three  but  in  hundreds  of 
lan^ages,  and  <'evezy  tongue 
slum  confess  that  Christ  is 
Lord." 

TTruah  B.  Thoicas. 
Bristol 
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If  the  Bible  at  a  whole  is  inspired,  it  is  of  vast  importance  that  all  its  Divine  ideas 
should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  liTing  world  of  men.  Though  the  pulpit  is  the 
organ  Dirlnely  intended  for  this  work,  it  has  been  doing  it  hitherto  in  a  miserably 
partial  and  restricted  method.  It  selects  isolated  passages,  and  leaves  whole  chapters 
and  books  for  the  moat  part  untouched.  Its  conduct  to  the  Minor  Prophets  may  be 
taken  at  a  case  in  point.  How  seldom  are  they  resorted  to  for  texts,  and  yet  they 
abound  with  splendid  passages  throbbing  with  Divine  ideas.  It  is  our  purpose  to  go 
throogji  this  section  of  the  Holy  Word ;  selecting,  however,  only  such  verses  in  each 
chapter  and  book  as  seem  the  meet  suggestive  of  truths,  of  the  most  vital  interest, 
and  univenal  application. 

We  begin  with  Hoska.  The  remembrance  of  some  facts  connected  with  this  man 
will  greatbr  help  us  in  our  endeavours  to  reach  the  meaning  and  feel  the  power  of 
certain  of  hit  utterances.  He  wss  a  native  of  Israel,  and  lived  in  Samaria  about  700 
or  800  yean  B.C.  His  prophecy  seems  to  have  embraced  a  period  of  about  00  years, 
from  Jeroboam's  death  to  Hezekiah's  ascension  to  the  throne.  He  was  contemporary 
with  laaiah,  and  preceded  Joel,  Jonah,  and  Amos.  His  prophecies  are  directed 
almost  ezclosfTely  to  the  ten  tribes  who  had  sunk  into  the  deepest  idolatry.  His 
style,  as  a  writer,  is  very  peculiar.  "  It  is,"  ssys  De  Witte,  "  abrupt,  unrounded,  and 
ebullient,  his  rhythm  hard  leaping  and  violent."  like  a  bee  he  has  been  said  to  fly 
fn»n  one  flower  to  another,  to  suck  the  honey  from  all  the  blossoms. 


HOSEA. 

No.  XII. 

Subjtd:  AnEabnxst 

MiXISTEY. 
"  Blow  ye  the  comet  in  Gibeah, 
and  the  trumpet  in  Kamah  :    cry 
aloud  at  Reth-aven,  after  thee,  0 
Benjamin." — Hosea  v.  8. 

The  prophot  in  vision  sees 
Divine  judgment  coming  on  tho 
rebellious  nation,  and  commands 
an  alarm  to  be  given  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy.  Gibcah 
[Joshua  xviii.  28)  and  Bamah 
(xviiL  25)  wore  two  elevated 
places  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
and  were  well  adapted  for  sig- 
nals on  account  of  their  lofty 
elevation.  The  introduction  of 
those  particular  towns,  which 
did  not  belong  to  the  tribe  of 
Israel,  but  to  Judah,  is  intended 
to  indicate  that  the  enemy  had 


already  conquered  the  ton 
tribes  and  had  advanced  to  that 
on  the  border  of  Judah.  Tho 
idea  of  the  passage  is.  Give  an 
earnest  warning  of  the  judg- 
ment about  to  break  on  the 
people,  sound  the  alarm  and 
startle  the  population.  Tho 
subject  suggested  is  that  of  an 
earnest  minutry.     Notice — 

I.  The  NATURE  of  an  earnest 
ministry.  **  Cry  aloud."  Let 
tho  whole  soul  go  forth  in  tho 
work.  Let  us  not  mistake  tho 
nature  of  earnestness.  It  is  not 
noUe.  Ignorant  people  imagine 
that  the  minister  who  makes 
the  greatest  noise,  roars  and 
raves  the  most  in  the  pulpit,  or 
parades  his  doings  most  in  jour- 
nals and  reports,  is  tho  earnest 
man.  '*  A  celebrated  preacher, 
distinguished  for  the  oloqucnco 
of  his  pulpit  preparations,  ex- 
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claimed  on  his  death-bed, 
*  SjKMik  not  to  mc  of  my  ser- 
mons :  alas  I  I  was  fiddling 
whilst  Rome  was  burning.*'*  It 
is  not  /rif/hiem'j)g  peojile.  Often 
ho  who  is  the  most  successful 
by  gi-aphic  and  impassioned 
descriptions  of  the  judgment 
day  and  hciil  fires,  in  ttiirifying 
men,  is  considered  the  most 
earnest.  This  is  a  mistake — 
a  popular  and  a  fatal  mistake. 
It  is  not  bustle.  He  who  is  al- 
ways on  the  '*  </<>,**  whose  limbs 
are  always  on  the  stretch,  into 
this  house  and  that  house,  into 
this  meeting  and  that,  who  is 
never  at  rest,  men  are  always 
disposed  to  regard  as  an  earnest 
man.  Genuine  earnestness  is 
foreign  to  all  these  things.  It 
has  nothing  in  it  of  the  noise 
and  rattle  of  the  fussy  brook,  it 
is  like  the  deep  stream  rolling 
its  current  silently,  resistlessly, 
and  without  pause.  An  earnest 
ministiy  is  livimj.  It  is  not 
mere  preaching  or  service,  occa- 
sional or  even  systematic ;  it  is 
the  influence  of  the  whole  man. 
It  is  the  "Word**  made  flesh; 
so  permeating  the  whole  man 
.that  every  word,  act,  and  ex- 
}>ressioii  are  as  the  blasts  of  a 
Divine  trumpet,  rousing  sinners 
to  a  sense  of  their  moral  danger. 
Such  a  ministr}'  is  a  matter  of 
necessitii.  The  'Di\-ine  thing  in 
the  man  becomes  irrepressible, 
it  breaks  out  as  sunbeams 
through  the  clouds:  **Woe  is 
unto  me  if  I  preach  not  the 
Gospel."  Such  a  ministry  is 
coiisii.iut.  It  is  not  a  profes- 
sional service :  it  is  as  regular 
as  the  fimctions  of  life,  it  is  a 
thing  that  is  '*  in  season  and 
out  of  season,**  in  shops  and  in 
sanctuaries,  on  hearths  as  well 
as  in  pulpits.     Such  a  ministry 


is  mighty.  Men  can  stand  be- 
fore the  most  thunderous  words, 
and  violent  attitudinisations, 
but  they  cannot  stand  before 
such  a  ministry  as  this,  they  are 
before  it  as  snow  before  the  sun. 

**  O  I  let  all  the  soul  within  you. 
For  the  truth's  sake  go  abroad  ! 
Strike  !    let    every    nerre    and 
sinew 
Tell  on  ages— tell  for  God." 

Notice — 

II.  The  KEED  of  an  earnest 
ministry.  Why  was  the  "  cor- 
net **  to  be  now  blown  in  Gibcah, 
and  the  "  trompet  **  in  Bamah  ? 
Because  there  was  danger.  The 
moral  danger  to  which  souls 
around  us  are  exposed  is  greai. 
There  is  the  danger  of  losing, 
not  existence,  but  all  that  makes 
existence  worth  having — ^love, 
hope,  power,  friendship,  &c. 
**To  bo  camally-minaed  is 
death."  It  is  nettr.  It  is  not 
the  danger  of  an  invading  army 
heard  in  the  distance.  The 
enemy  has  entetred  the  soul  and 
the  work  of  devastating  has 
commenced.  It  is  increasing. 
The  condition  of  the  unregcne- 
rate  soul  gets  worse  and  worse 
every  hour. 

Brothers !  let  us  be  earnest  in 
our  work,  always  '*  abounding 
in  the  work  of  tlie  Lord"  ! 
**  Time  is  earnest,  passing  by ; 

Death  is  earnest,  drawing  nigh ; 

Life  is  earnest ;  when  'tis  o'er 

Thou.retnmest  never  more.'* 

Subject:    "The   Moth;"    or, 
GoD*s   Quiet    Method    of 
Destboying. 
'*  Therefore    will     I     be    nato 

Ephraim  as  a  moth,   and  to  the 

house  of  Judoh  as    rottenness.**' 

lloscii  V.  12. 

**  And  I  am  like  the  moth  to 
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im,  and  like  the  worm  to 
lueof  Judah." — Keil  and 
ch.  '*The  moth  and 
are  figures  employed  to 
nt  destructive  powers : 
Loih  destroying  clothes 
iL9;  li.8;  PsaJmxxxix. 
tie  worm  injuring  both 
and  flesh." 
words  indicate  God's  quiet 

of  ruining.  In  two  or 
rerses  in  this  chapter  He 
ken  of  as  proceeding  in 
oris  of  deetruction  as  a 
I  will  be  unto  Ephraim 
m."  Hcreasa**moth"— 
Lg^  out  ruin  silently,  slow- 
I  gradually, 

e  works  decay  thus  some- 
in  the  bodies  of  men. 
imes  men  die  yiolently 
iddenly,  but  more  fre- 
f  by  some  insidious  hid- 
easewhich,  likea"moth,'* 
away  quietly  at  the  vitals, 
Jly  poisoning  the  blood 
idermining  the  constitu- 

In  truth,  the  seed  of 
like  a  moth,  «iaws  away 
ffcer  day  and  year  after 
in  every  human  frame. 
oth  is  often  so  small  and 
in  its  working  that  medi- 
ence  can  seldom  find  it 
id  when  it  finds  it  out, 
i  it  may  check  it  for  a 
t  cannot  destroy  it:  the 
Lefies  all  medicine.  Truly 
I  crushed  by  a  moth.  At 
irt  of  some  of  the  strong- 
B6  in  the  forest  there  arc 
if  invisible  insects  noise- 

at   work;    the    forester 

it  not,  tiie  tree  seems 
f;  until  one  fine  mom- 
tfore  a  strong  g^t  of 
t  falls  a  victim  to  these 
workers.  So  with  the 
Kt  man  amongst  us. 
He   woriu   decay   thus 


sometimes  in  the  enterfbises 
of  men.  Often  men  find  it  im- 
possible to  succeed  in  their 
worldly  avocations.  Mercan- 
tile establishments  that  have 
been  prosperous  for  generations 
have  the  *  *  moth ' '  in  them.  For 
years  the  fabiic  has  been  so 
timi  that  it  has  made  but  little 
way,  the  tree  has  grown  and 
flourished  though  the  worm  was 
at  the  root;  but  the  time  comes 
when  the  effects  are  seen,  and 
the  existing  proprietors  begin 
to  wonder  they  do  not  go  on  as 
usual,  why  the  fruit  is  not  so 
juicy  and  abundant  as  in  their 
father's  time.  One  of  their 
projects  brings  poor  results  and 
another  fails,  at  last  the  esta- 
blishment collapses;  the  out- 
siders wonder,  and  a  panic  is 
created  in  the  market.  What 
is  the  matter  ?  There  has  been 
a  *  *  moth ' '  there  for  years.  It  has 
not  been  conducted  by  godly 
men  and  that  in  a  right  spirit ; 
so  God  sent  a  **  moth,''  and  the 
moth  has  been  worlong  away 
for  years  silently,  secretly,  and 
gradually,  until  all  the  vitality 
has  been  eaten  up. 

III.  He  works  decay  thus 
sometimes  in  the  KINGDOMS  of 
men.  For  a  time  a  coimtry 
flourishes :  there  is  a  vigour, 
an  elasticity,  an  enterprise,  a 
love  of  justice  and  honour  in 
the  spirit  of  the  people,  and  all 
things  seem  to  prosper.  Its 
commerce  flourishes,  its  laws 
are  respected,  its  influence  great 
amongst  the  nations,  but  there 
is  a ' '  moth  "  in  its  heart.  Effemi- 
nacy, luxury,  ambition,  greed, 
self-indulgence,  servility,  ir- 
reverence, these  are  moths,  and 
decay  sets  in,  and  it  falls  not 
by  the  sword  of  the  invader  but 
by  its  own  "rottenness."    Wo 
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fear  there  is  a  **  moth"  secretly 
but  regularly  working  out  the 
ruin  of  England.  "I  will  bo 
unto  Ephraim  as  a  moth."  It 
was  thus  with  the  nations  of  an- 
tiquity. Where  are  they  *t  The 
moth  has  eaten  them. 

"  "Wlien    nations  go    astray  from 

age  to  age, 
Thr  flFocts  remain  a  fatal  heri- 
tage ; 
Boar  witness,   Eg}'i>t,   thy  hnge 

nionuraents 
Of  priestly   fraud  and  tyranny 

austere  ! 
Bear  witness   thou,   whose  only 

name  juvsents 
All    holy    feelings    to     religion 

dear — 
In  eaith*s  dark  cirdet  ouec  the 

precious  gem 
Of  living  light,   0  faUen  Jeni- 

siilem  i " 

,  Robert  Svufhcy. 

IV.  He  works  decay  thus 
sometimes  in  the  ciiUKCiiES  of 
men.  "VVTiat  destroyed  the 
Churches  of  Asia  Minor  ?  Tlie 
"moth"  of  worldliness  and  reli- 
gious errors.  Some  of  our  modem 
churches  are  obviously  slowly 
rotting  away.  A  realising  faith 
in  the  invisible,  brotherly  love, 
practical  self-sacrifice,  Christ- 
liness  of  spirit — these,  which 
constitute  the  moral  heart  of 
the  true  Church,  are  being  eaten 
up  by  the  moth  of  secularity, 
sectarianism,  superstition,  and 
religious  pretence.  Thus,  too, 
individual  souls  lose  their  spi- 
ritual life  and  strength.  Many 
a  soul  once  earnestly  alive  to 
the  higher  things  of  being,  has 
lost  its  vigour  and  fallen  into 
sx^iritual  decay.  God  deliver  us 
from  those  errors  of  heart  that 
like  a  moth  oat  away  the  life ! 
**'VVo  read,"  says  Archbishop 
Trench,    **in  books  about  tho 


West    Indies  of  a    huge  hat, 
which  goes  under  the  ugly  name 
of  tho   vampire    bat.     It  bus 
obtained  this  name,  suckmg  as 
it  docs  the  blood  of  slcepen, 
even  as  the  vampiro  is  fabled 
to  do.  So  far,  indeed,  there  can 
be  no  doubt ;  but  it  is  farther 
reported,  whether  truly  or  not 
I  will  not  undertake  to  sa^,  to 
fan  them  with  its  mighty  wmgs, 
that  so  they  may  not  wake  from 
their    slumbers,    but    may   ho 
hushed  into  deeper  sleep,  whilo 
it  is  thus  draining  away  the 
blood  fix)m  their  veins.   Sm  has 
often  presented  itself  to  me  as 
such  a  vampiro  bat,  possessing 
as  it   does    tho    same    feaxfiu 
power  to  lull  its  victims  into  an 
even  deeper  slumber,  to  deceive 
those  whom  it  is  also  destroy- 
ing." 

Suhji'd :  Wnoxa  Methods  of 
Relief. 

"  When  Ephraim  saw  liis  sick- 
ness, and  Juduh  saw  his  wound, 
then  went  Ephraim  to  the  Assyrian, 
and  sent  to  King  Jareb  :  yet  could 
he  not  heal  you,  nor  cure  you  of 
your  wound." — Hoaca  v.  18. 

The  *' moth  "had  so  far  eaten 
into  the  political  heart  of 
Ephraim  and  Judah  that  they 
began  to  feel  the  wound,  and 
to  grow  conscious  of  their  weak- 
ness. They  felt,  it  may  be,  that 
from  the  sole  of  the  foot  to  the 
crown  of  the  head  there  was  no 
soundness  in  them,  but  wounds 
and  bruises  and  putrified  sores. 
Under  a  grievous  sense  of  their 
disease  and  weakness,  mmtptui 
of  applying  to  Jehov^  for  help 
they  went  **  to  the  Assyrian,  and 
sent  to  King  Jarcb."  The  As- 
syrian king  was  ever  ready  for 
Ms  own  aggrandisement  to  mix 
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himself  np  with  the  affairs  of 
neighbouring  States^and  prof  ess 
to  undertake  Israel  and  «fudah's 
cause.  As  the  real  disease  of 
the  two  kin»ioms  was  apostacy 
to  the  Lord,  which  ever  gives 
rise  to  all  the  evils  that  destroy 
political  States  as  well  as  indi- 
vidual souls,  we  are  justified  in 
giving  the  text  a  spiritual  appli- 
cation :  and  we  raise  from  it  the 
following  remarks : 

I.  Men  are  OFTEN  made 
CON8CIOXT8  of  thoir  spiritual 
malady.  Depravity  is  a  disease 
of  the  heart ;  it  is  often  repre- 
sented as  such  in  the  Bible,  and 
it  is  so.  As  a  disease  it  impairs 
the  energies,  mars  the  enjoy- 
ments of  the  soul,  and  incapa- 
citates it  for  the  right  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  life.  Often 
men  remain  insensible  to  this 
disease,  but  the  time  comes 
when  they  become  deeply  con- 
scious of  it.  As  "  Ephraim  saw 
his  sickness,  and  Judah  his 
woimds,'*  they  see  their  moral 
wretchedness,  and  cry  out, 
"  Who  shall  deliver  us  from  the 
bondage  of  this  sin  and  death  ?  " 
A  great  point  is  gained  when 
the  sinner  becomes  conscious  of 
his  sins. 

n.  Men  under  a  conscious- 
ness of  their  spiritual  malady 
rREQUENTLY  RESORT  TO  WRONG 
MEANS  OF  RELIEF.  Ephraim 
now  "went  to  the  Assyrian, 
and  sent  to  King  Jareb.'*  The 
Assyrians  had  neither  the  power 
nor  the  disposition  to  effect  their 
restoration  to  political  health. 
How  often  men  whose  con- 
sciences are  touched  by  the 
events  of  Providence  and  the 
truths  of  the  (Gospel,  appeal  for 
help  to  some  moral  Assyrian ! 
Sometimes  they  go  to  scenes  of 
carnal  amusement;     sometimes 


to  sceptical  philosophisings ; 
sometimes  to  false  religions. 
These  are  all  **  miserable  com- 
forters," "broken  cisterns." 

III.  That  resorting  to  wrong 
methods  of  relief  well  prove 

UTTERLY   INEFFECTIVE.      **  Yet 

could  he  not  heal  you,  nor  cure 
you  of  your  woimd."  What 
can  worldly  amusements,  scep- 
tical reasonings,  and  false  re- 
ligions do  towards  healing  a 
sin-sick  soid  ?  Nothing.  Like 
anodyne,  they  may  deaden  the 
pain  for  a  minute  only,  that  the 
anguish  may  return  with  in- 
tenser  acuteness.  There  is  but 
one  Physician,  and  that  is 
Christ.  Public  amusers,  scepti- 
cal philosophers,  entertaining 
novelists,  ceremonial  priests — 
these  have  been  tried  a  thou- 
sand times,  and  have  failed — 
signally  failed.  Christ  only  can 
bind  up  the  broken-hearted. 
"  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  are 
weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  I 
will  give  you  rest." 

Subject:  Man's  Highest  Social 
Action. 

"  Oome,  and  let  us  return  unto 
the  Lord  :  for  he  hath  torn,  and  he 
will  heal  us  :  he  hath  smitten,  and 
he  will  bind  lis  up." — Hosea  vi.  1. 

These  words  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  address  by  the 
prophet,  in  the  name  of  the 
Lopi,  to  those  who  had  been 
smitten  or  sent  into  exile.  They 
mean :  let  us  go  no  more  to  the 
Assyrians  nor  to  any  other  inca- 
pable deliverer, but  •  'Ictus  return 
unto  the  Lord ; "  put  away  all 
confidence  in  an  arm  of  flesh, 
renoimce  all  idolatries. 

Take  the  words  as  indicating 
man*s  highest  social  cution,  Man, 
as  a  member   of   society,  has 
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much  to  do  with  his  fellow- 
inen;  he  should  contribute  to 
the  advancement  of  general 
knowledge,  to  the  progress  of 
political  purity  and  freedom, 
and  to  the  augmentation  of  the 
general  health  and  comfort  of 
the  kingdom.  But  there  is  a 
higher  work  than  this  for  him 
in  society :  it  is  that  of  stimu- 
laihig  the  community  to  which 
he  belongs  **  to  return  imto  the 
liOrd,"  to  bring  them  into 
fellowship  with  the  Infinite 
Father.  **Come,  and  let  us 
return  unto  the  Lord.**  Taking 
the  words  in  this  application, 
what  do  they  imply  ? 

I.  That  society  is  AWAY  FROM 
God.  Not  locally ^  of  course: 
for  the  Great  Spirit  is  with  all 
and  in  all,  but  morally.  Society 
is  away  from  Him  in  its 
thonghU;  it  practically  ignores 
His  existence  and  His  claims. 
Away  from  Him  in  its  sympa- 
thies :  its  heai*t  'is  on  those 
things  that  are  repugnant  to 
His  holy  nature.  Away  from 
Him  in  its  pursuits :  its  pursuits 
are  those  of  selfish  and  carnal 
gratifications  and  aggrandise- 
ments. Far  ^ne,  in  truth,  is 
society  from  its  true  centre — 
God.  It  is  like  the  prodigal  in 
a  "far  country."  The  words 
imply-— 

II.  That  estrangement  from 
God  is  the  source  of  all  its 
TRIALS.  Because  the  prodigal 
left  his  father's  home  he  got 
reduced  to  the  utmost  infamy 
and  wretchedness.  Moral  sepa- 
ration from  Gx)d  is  ruin.  Cut 
the  branch  from  the  root  and 
it  withers;   the  river  from  its 


source,  and  it  dries  up;  the 
planet  from  the  son,  and  it 
rushes  into  ruin.  Society  has 
left  God — its  root,  source, 
centre,  hence  the  terrible  evil 
with  which  Ho  by  His  govern- 
ment **  hath  tom^'  it. 

Nothing  will  remove  the  evils 
under  which  society  is  g:roamng 
but  a  return  imtb  God.  Legis- 
lation, commerce,  science,  li- 
terature, art,  none  of  these  will 
help  it  much  so  longas  it  con- 
tinues away  from  Him.  The 
words  imply — 

III.  That  RETURN  TO  HiM  IB 
A  POSSIBLE  WORK.  Were  it  not 
so  there  would  be  no  meaning 
in  the  language,  *'  Come,  and 
let  us  return  unto  the  Lord." 
With  some  estranged  spirits  in 
the  universe  a  return  may  be 
impossible  for  ever :  not  so  with 
human  spirits  on  this  earth. 
There  is  a  way,  a  tme  and 
living  way,  by  which  all  may 
return  :  return  by  repentance 
towards  Gt>d,  and  faith  in  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 
**  Gt>d  is  in  Christ  reconciling 
the  world  unto  EUmsclf." 

CoxcLusiox.  Who  are  the 
greatest  social  bonef atom  P 
Those  who  are  the  most  suooess- 
ful  in  exciting  and  stimulating 
their  fellow-men  to  come  baS 
to  God,  to  return  home  to  the 
Great  Father  of  love  Who 
awaits  their  return.  He  sayi, 
'*Come  now,  let  us  reason  to- 
gether," &c.  To  bring  society 
back  to  GK>d  is  pre-eminently 
the  work  of  the  gospel  minister^ 
to  this  ho  consecrates  his  power, 
his  time,  his  all. 
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ORIGINAL  SIMILITUDES. 


The  Moral  Upas.—**  In 
man's  earthly  sphere  of  life, 
famished  as  it  is  like  a  para- 
dise, with  the  choioest  fruit- 
trees,  there  is  one  tree  that  will 
produce  death,  and  but  one — 
and  that  is,  disobedience  to  the 
Divine  command." 

SOXTUB  BBQUIRB  VARIETY.— 
'*  The  smallest  flower  that  grows 
in  your  garden  cannot  feed  upon 
any  one  element.  It  requires 
sun  and  air,  soil  and  shower, 
^aad  all  the  yarious  gases  of  the 
world  must  lend  their  aid.  And 
can  the  soul  feed  upon  a  few 
dogmas?  No;  nor  need  it. 
Christianity  has  provided  a 
boundless  variety." 

GSNTLB  iNTLUEirCES.— **  It  is 
not  the  thunder  and  the  light- 
ning that  clothe  the  fields  with 
the  verdure  and  beauty  of  life ; 
but  the  noiseless  dewdrop  and 
the  quiet  sunbeam.  Neither 
the  thunders  of  civil  law,  nor 
the  fuhninations  of  a  heartless 
dedaimer,  can  touch  the  soul. 
Nothing  can  travel  to  her  seat 
but  the  gentle  message  of  the 
truth  in  love." 

Theology  of  the  Gospel. — 
•*  TSie  theology  you  get  directly 
from  the  €k>spel  is,  as  compared 
with  that  you  sot  from  himian 
books,  like  the  flowers  scattered 
over  the  landscape,  delighting 
all  with  their  beauty  and  their 
fragrance,  compared  to  the  hor- 
Ua  siceua  of  tiie  botanist;  like 
the  tranrinoent  liver   starting 


from  imknown  heights  and 
winding  its  way  towards  the 
ocean,  touching  into  life  the 
scenery  through  which  it  passes, 
compared  to  the  little  stagnant 
pool,  muddy,  and  generating 
the  elements  of  disease." 

The  Fecundity  of  Truth. 
— **As  from  the  acorn  you 
might  evolve  forests,  so  from 
one  sentence  in  God's  word  you 
might  elaborate  volumes  of  theo- 
logical thought." 

True  Self-service. — **  As 
planets  serve  themselves  and 
each  other  by  waiting  on  the 
central  orb,  intelligent  crea- 
tures can  only  truly  serve  them- 
selves and  others  by  waiting 
on  the  living  God." 

The  Soul's  Eye. — **Spiritual 
love  is  the  eye  of  the  soul,  and 
though  the  sun  of  external 
revelation  throws  its  radiance 
about  it,  if  it  has  not  love, 
the  whole  field  of  truth  will  be 
hid  in  densest  obsciirity.  Our 
native  sympathy  with  the  right, 
the  good,  and  the  Divine,  must 
be  awakened  if  we  would  know 
the  tkbigs  that  are  of  God." 

Noise  is  not  Power. — **It 
is  the  little  shallow  stream  that 
you  hear  rattling  among  the 
iiills.  The  deep  rivers  roll  on 
in  majestic  cahnness.  It  is  not 
the  exciting  flash  of  lightning 
that  melts  tiie  snowy  mountains 
and  clothes  the  earth  with  ver- 
dure— ^it  is  the  gentle  sunbeam. 
It  is  the  little  lamp  kindled  by 
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man  that  flickers  in  every  wind :   i 
the  sturs  lit  up  by  God  bum 
stcfidily    and    brightly   auiidst 
the  fiercest  hurricane." 

Hexse  ofDepexdexce. — **As 
the  ivy  tw-iiies  around  the  oak, 
the  hiunan  aflections  twino 
around  some  outward  thing  or 
being.  Every  man's  soul  has  an 
objectof  chief  love  and  reliance." 

*'  The  Soul  is  a  vineyard  laid 
waste,  a  t(»mi)le  in  ruins,  an  em- 
pire in  anarchy,  a  world  in  chaos. ' ' 

GoD*s  WoKDS.  —  *•  Human 
words  are  oft^'n  cither  masks  to 
concealjOr  false  ^\^tnc8se8  to  mis- 
represent, the  mind.  But  God's 
words,  whethcT  written  on  mat- 
ter or  mind,  in  the  forms  and 
laws  of  lif{j,  or  in  literary  charac- 
ters, are  always  the  faithful  ex- 
ponents of  His  o"wn  great  soul." 

Nati'iie.— "  Tliis  earth,  with 
its  encircling  finnaiuent  of  orbs 
and  systems,  should  not  be  re- 
garded merely  as  a  storehouse 
of  provisions,  to  supply  animal 
wants  and  gratify  animal  sensi- 
bilities, nor  merely  lis  a  realm 
for  scientific  experiment  and 
poetic  revelry ;  but  as  an  organ 
of  Divine  thought  and  feeling 
to  the  human  soul.  It  is  the 
voice  of  God  to  the  human  heart, 
a  Divine  appeal  to  the  human 
conscience.  Nature  has  a  moral 
meaning,  God's  word  is  in  it." 

Time.— **  Time,  like  a  fire,  is 
constantly  burning  up  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  that  con- 
■titute  our  little  world.  One 
star  of  promise  after  another 
fades  from  our  horizon.  One 
flower  after  another  withers 
from  our  landscape.  We  are 
fast  losing  our  hold  upon  this 
world.  To  the  poor  emigrant 
who  leaves  for  ever  his  native 
land,  the  shores,  the  cliffs,  and 


the  varied  sceneries  of  his  own 
country  seem  to  be  moving  off 
from  him  as  ho  rolls  on  his 
watery  path ;  but,  in  reality,  it 
is  he  that  is  leaving  them.  The 
illusion  matters  not.  It  is  prac- 
tically the  same.  It  is  bo  with 
life ;  we  are  sailing  further  and 
further  from  our  interest  in  the 
material  every  day.  And  this 
is  the  same  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, as  if  the  world  was 
leaving  us.  Let  us  then  culti- 
vate a  vital  connection  with  the 
imperishable." 

Nature  and  tiib  SorL.— 
**  No  one  can  see  Gk)d's  beauty 
in  the  external  world  who  has 
not  moral  beauty  within;  no 
one  can  catch  the  sweet  har- 
luonies  without,  who  has  not 
the  moral  harmonies  within. 
The  sold  is  the  measure  and 
mirror  of  man's  universe." 

GrOD    AND    THE   SoUL, — "An 

intelligent  spirit  apart  from 
comnmnication  with  God  is  a 
globe  without  a  sun,  dark,  cold, 
chaotic,  dead.  You  may  as 
soon  think  of  cultivating  the 
earth  without  rays  from  the 
central  orb,  as  to  think  of  edu- 
cating the  human  soul  without 
ideasfromtheEverlasting.  Apart 
from  God  the  soul  is  a  star  that 
has  lost  its  centre,  and  wander^ 
iag  from  its  orbit,  going  every 
moment  into  deeper  darkness^ 
and  hasting  to  ultimate  dc* 
struction.  The  work  of  Christ 
is  to  arrest  that  wandering*  orb, 
bring  it  back  to  its  sphere,  link 
it  to  its  Divine  centre,  and  cause 
it  through  all  its  future  to  catch 
and  reflect  the  influences  of  eter- 
nal truth,  rectitude,  and  bliss." 
Books.— "A  true  book  is  a 
second  incarnation  of  man's  self; 
in  it,  as  in  a  second  body ,  he  lives 
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and  worics  long  after  his  mortal 
frame  has  cromblcd  to  ashes.'' 

Influekce. — **Nono  of  xis 
can  live  unto  ourselves.  In 
every  act  we  produce  a  ripple 


upon  the  great  sea  of  existence 
that  shall  go  on  in  ever- widen- 
ing circles.  Every  moment  wo 
•  touch  chords  that  shall  send  their 
vibrations  through  the  ages." 


gomildual  giebiams. 


No.  LIV. 

Subject :   The  Church,  or  the  Christly  Commuxity. 

•'  Paul,  and  Silvanus,  and  Timothcus,  unto  the  clmrch  of  the  Thessa- 

lonians  which  is  in  God  the  Father  and  in  the  Lord  Josus  Christ  :  Grace 

be  unto  you,  and  peace,  from  God  our  Father,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

—1  Thess.  i.  1. 

Certain  words  which  once  stood  for  the  purest  and  divines  t 
things  represent  in  this  age  much  that  is  false  and  corrupt.  Such , 
for  example,  is  the  word  Christian.  Many  bad  journals,  institutions, 
people,  are  now  called  Christian.  Such  also  is  the  word  church  ; 
once  it  represented  a  Christly  community  of  men,  now  it  fre- 
quently represents  an  assemblage  of  worldlings,  sectarians,  and 
bigots.  The  Church  in  the  text  I  take  in  its  original  meaning, 
a  Christly  community  of  men.  Such  a  Church  existed  in  Thessa- 
lonica  as  well  as  in  other  places  in  the  days  of  the  Apostle,  such  a 
Church  has  existed  in  all  ages,  and  such  a  Church  is  existing  still. 
Its  members  are  found  in  connection  with  all  conventional  churches, 
and  sometimes  not  foimd  in  any.  The  text  suggests  two  remarks 
concerning  this  Christly  community.  I.  It  enjoys  the  highest 
MODE  OF  SMRITTJAL  EXISTENCE.  It  is  "  in  God  the  Father  "  and 
**  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'*  The  meaning  is,  it  lives  in  the  Divine 
and  the  eternal,  and  that  in  some  special  way.  First :  It  lives  in 
the  Divine  heart.  As  loved  children  live  in  the  heart  of  loving 
parents,  all  good  men  live  in  the  heart  of  God  and  His  Christ.  He 
thinks,  plans,  and  works  for  them.  Secondly :  It  lives  in  tho 
Divine  charcuier.  All  men  live  in  the  character  of  others.  The 
character  of  the  last  generation  is  tho  atmosphere  in  which  the 
present  generation  lives.  As  the  loving  child  lives  in  tho 
character  of  his  parents,  the  loving  pupil  in  the  character  of  his 
master,  the  reader  in  his  favourite  author,  so  this  Christly  com- 
munity inbreatiies  the  ideas  and  imbibes  the  spirit  of  the  Divine. 
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II.   It  HAS  THE  BEST  WISHES  OF  THE  BEST  MEW.     **  Paul,  SilTBaiU, 

Tiinotlicus."  The  New  Testament  shows  us  that  these  were  choice 
sous  of  God.  What  did  these  best  men  wish  for  the  Christly  com- 
munity at  Thessalonica  ?  (1)  Divine  **  grace.'*  What  does  this 
moan  ?  The  special  favour  and  the  choicest  benediction  of  Almighty 
love  ;  it  involves  all  good.  (2)  •*  Peace."  **  Peace  from  our  Lord 
and  Father  Jesus  Christ."  What  a  blessed  thing  is  peace !  Peace 
with  self — universe — God. 


No.  LV. 

Siihjcct:  The  Grjlnd  Reward  anticipated  by  a  Genuine 
Gospel  Minister. 

**  For  what  is  our  hope,  or  joy,  or  cro\ni  of  rejoicing  ?  Aro  not  even  ye 
in  the  presence  of  our  Lonl  Jesus  C'hrist  at  his  coming  ? " — 1  Thess.  ii  19. 

A  better  reading  of  these  words  would  be,  **  For  what  is  our  hope 
or  joy  or  crown  of  glorying,  or  aro  not  ye  also  before  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  at  his  coming  ?  "  It  is  natural  for  men  to  work  for 
rewards,  to  have  an  eye  in  all  their  labours  and  toils  to  compen- 
satory results.  There  is  a  selfish  and  a  disinterested  aim  after 
rewards.  Tlie  selfish  is  not  only  seen  in  the  mere  worldling  whose 
rewards  aro  confined  to  the  present  life,  but  also  in  the  religious 
professor,  who  hero  works,  sacrifices,  and  prays,  in  order  to  get  for 
himself  a  blessed  heaven  at  last.  The  disinterested  referenoe  to 
rewards  is  peculiar  to  the  genuinely  Christly  worker,  it  is  exem- 
plified in  the  text:  **  What  is  our  hoper'"&c.  Notice:  I.  The 
nature  of  the  good  which  he  regarded  as  a  bbwaed  fob  his 
I  abours.  It  was  not  wealth  or  enjoyment  on  earth,  nor  his  own 
heaven  in  the  future  ;  but  the  spiritual  excellence  of  those  for 
whom  he  laboured;  the  deliverance  of  them  from  all  kinds  of 
moral  evil,  and  their  restoration  to  the  image  of  God — ^he  sought 
nothing  higher  as  a  recompense.  This  was  his  highest  '*  hope;'* 
he  anticipated  nothing  higher.  This  wa.s  his  **joy;"  nothing 
thrilled  him  with  a  higher  delight  than  to  see  sin  and  falsehood 
crushed,  and  virtue  made  triumphant.  This  was  his  *'  crown  of 
rejoicing  "  (or,  as  in  margin,  crown  of  glorying).  The  pleasuze 
which  the  victor  in  the  Grecian  games  felt  in  the  garland  he  bad 
won,  and  which  encircled  his  brow,  was  nothing  compared  to  the 
holy  triumph  and  ecstasy  Paul  experienced  when  he  had  won  a 
soul  to  holiness  and  to  God.    Notice :  II.  Tub  period  WHsar  TSn 
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OO0D  WOULD  BE  MANIFESTED  TO  HIS  ADMIEING  EYES.  "  Aro  not 
OTen  ye  in  the  presence  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  at  his  coming  ?** 
This  implies  two  things.  (1)  His  belief  in  the  final  advent  of 
Christ.  Paul  never  doubted  this,  nor  did  the  early  disciples.  They 
were  not  inspired  as  to  its  specific  time ;  hence  they  mistook  and 
thought  it  just  at  hand.  (2)  His  belief  that  at  that  period  he  should 
meet  and  recognise  all  his  converts.  They  would  all  be  there, 
and  he  would  know  them  and  they  him.  And  as  they  would  be 
presented  to  the  Great  Head  *' without  spot  or  wrinkle  or  any  such 
thing,"  he  would  experience  the  highest  transx)ort  of  joy. 


No.  LVI. 

Subject:  The  Action  of  the  Memory  in  Pain. 

**  Jerusalem  remembered  in  the  days  of  her  affliction  and  of  her  miseries 
all  her  pleasant  things  that  she  had  in  the  days  of  old." — Lam.  i.  7. 

Memory  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  faculties  of  the  human 
mind,  it  is  that  within  a  man  which  retains  all  the  impressions 
made  upon  his  senses,  his  conscience,  and  his  heart.  It  allows 
nothing  to  be  lost,  and  in  its  own  times  and  ways  reproduces 
all.  It  links  him  indissolubly  to  the  past.  The  words  lead  us  to 
look  at  the  action  of  memory  in  pain.  I.  It  oeneeally  befers 
to  the  **  PLEASANT  THINGS  "  OF  THE  PAST.  This  it  does  by  a 
necessary  law  of  its  nature — the  law  of  contrast,  Jerusalem  now 
in  thraldom  and  distress  remembered  the  bright  days  of  its  liberty 
and  j  oy.  *  *  We  wept  when  we  remembered  Zion. ' '  ( 1 )  life  has  its 
**  pleasant  things."  Perhaps  there  is  no  man,  the  greatest  suflterer 
on  earth,  but  who  has  had  some  **  pleasant  things  "  in  his  history : 
some  flowers  on  his  dreary  road,  met  with  some  sparkling  foun- 
tains on  his  desert  path.  Most  men  have  more  of  the  pleasant 
than  the  painful.  (2)  life  has  its  painful  things.  All  men  must 
meet  with  trials  sooner  or  later — physical,  social,  moral,  &c.  Kow 
in  the  painful  memory  reverts  to  the  pleasant.  It  is  over  so. 
Men  under  the  infirmities  of  age  revert  to  the  bright  joys  of 
youthhood ;  the  rich  man  who  has  sunk  into  bankruptcy  reveorts  to 
the  days  when  he  had  more  than  heart  could  wish  ;  souls  in  per- 
dition recall  the  sunny  day  of  grace.  In  relation  to  the  action  of 
the  memory  in  pain  we  go  on  to  remark — ^11.  That  its  reference  to 
the  '*  pleasant  things  "  of  the  past  always  intensifies  the  sitf- 
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FERixos  OF  THE  SUFFERER.  The  wretchedness  of  Jerusalem  was 
made  more  \\Tctchod  by  remembering  great  blessings  once  enjoyed. 
There  are  two  things  that  tend  to  this :  (1)  The  consciousness 
that  the  *'  i)loasant  things  "  are  irrevocably  lost.  The  innoccncy  of 
cliildhood,  the  glowing  hopes  of  youth,  the  pleasures*  of  mature 
manhood,  sacred  im^jressions  made  upon  the  young  heart  by 
books,  sermons,  and  parental  piety, — these  can  never  be  regained. 
(2)  The  consciousness  that  the  *  *  pleasant  things  "  h&ve  been  morally 
abused.  This  makes  the  action  of  memory  in  hell  so  overwhelm- 
ingly painful.  •*  Son,  remember,"  &c.,  &c.  Memory  involves 
receptivity — retention — reproduction. 


No.  LVII. 

Subject:  The  Perfect  Service. 

**  Yo  serve  the  Lord  Christ." — Colossiaiis  iii.  24. 

It  would  be  truthfid  to  say  *'  all  serve  the  Lord  Christ" — some 
OAjainst  theii-  will,  e,g,,  Pharisees,  Pilate,  Judas,  the  soldiers;  some 
unconsciously — all  who  spread  the  true  refinement  of  art,  the  re- 
searches of  science,  the  charities  of  philanthropy.  But  Paul  is 
not  now  speaking  to  such,  but  **  to  the  saints  and  faithful  brethren 
at  Colosse."  And  these  words  indicate  about  the  life  service  of 
all  true  Christians.  I.  Its  motive.  The  constraint  is  "  for  Christ^s 
sake."  Such  motive  is  (1)  deep  enough.  It  has  its  hands  on  the 
hidden  springs  of  purpose  and  love.  (2)  Abiding  enough.  To 
please  others  who  may  change  or  die,  or  to  please  self,  which  is 
fickle  and  disappointing,  cannot  Gnsiu*e  the  prolonged  service  men 
can  render  the  Eternal  and  the  Unchanging  Christ.  U.  ITS 
Pattern.  In  some  warfare  the  commander  says,  **  Gk) ;"  in  this 
He  says,  **  Follow  me."  *'  Ho  was  in  all  points  tempted,"  &c. 
<*  He  has  left  us  an  example,"  &c.  III.  Its  Help.  The  fishers  after 
their  night  of  bootless  toil,  Peter  seeking  to  walk  on  the  waves, 
Paul  receiving  grace  to  endiu*o  an  unknown  and  hidden  sorrow, 
are  specimens  of  men  needing  and  even  receiving  help  from  Christ. 
IV,  Its  Compreueis^siveness.  It  includes  all  circumstances, 
whether  of  artisan  or  statesman;  all  ages,  whether  of  child  or 
patriarch;  of  all  spheres,  whether  of  hidden  or  outward  life. 
"Whatsoever  ye  do,"  &c.  V.  Its  consummatiok.  It  has  now 
the  approval  of  conscience,  and  will  have  the  dear  and  soul- 
satisfying  "  well  done  "  of  the  Great  Taskmaster. 

Bristol,  UsuAH  B.  Thouas. 
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f  ittrarg  '$aims. 


rWe  hold  It  to  be  the  daty  of  an  Editor  either  to  give  an  early  notice  of  the  hooka 
tent  to  him  for  remark,  or  to  return  them  at  once  to  the  Publiaher.  It  la  unjuat  to 
praiae  worthleaa  hooka ;  it  ia  robbery  to  retain  unnoticed  ones.] 


THE  EEVIEWEE'8  CANON. 

In  crery  work  regard  the  author's  end. 

Since  none  can  compass  more  than  they  intend. 


Sermons  preached  for  the  most  part  in  Ireland.  By  Richard 
Chenevix  Trench,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  London  :  Mac- 
millan  and  Co. 
We  are  right  glad  to  receive  this  voluihe  from  the  pen  of  Archbishop 
Trench,  who  has  done  so  much  for  Biblical  scholarship  and  horailetic  ex- 
position. His  works  on  the  parables  and  miracles  of  our  Lord  have  a  pre- 
emiuent  position  in  most  theological  libraries,  and  from  that  position  they 
are  not  likely  soon  to  be  displaced.  He  is  always  clear  as  crystal,  and 
penetrating  as  the  light.  As  a  mere  sennoniser  we  should  not  recommend 
hia  sermons,  so  far  as  suggestivencss  of  method  or  stiiTing  rhetoric  are 
concerned,  but  for  clear  exjiosition,  deep  and  sacred  thought,  calm  and 
stately  style,  he  has  no  rival,  and  but  few  equals.  This  volume  contains 
thirty- two  sermons,  the  subjects  of  which  are  : — '*  Jacob  a  Prince  with  God 
and  with  Man  ;  Agrii)pa  ;  The  Woman  that  was  a  Sinner  ;  Secret  Faults  ; 
The  Seven  Worse  Spirits  ;  Freedom  in  tlie  Truth  ;  Joseph  and  liis  Bretli- 
ren ;  Bearing  One  Another's  Burdens  ;  Christ's  Challenge  to  the  World  ; 
The  Love  of  Money ;  The  Salt  of  the  Earth  ;  The  Annour  of  God  ;  Light 
in  the  Lord  ;  The  Jailer  of  Philippi  ;  The  Thorn  in  the  Flesh  ;  Isaiah's 
Vision ;  Selfishness ;  Abraham  interceding  for  Sodom  ;  Vain  Thoughts ; 
Pontius  Pilate  ;  The  Brazen  Serpent ;  The  Death  and  Burial  of  Moses  ; 
A  Word  from  the  Cross  ;  The  Church's  Worship  in  the  Beauty  of  Holi- 
ness ;  Every  Good  Gift  from  Above  ;  On  the  Hearing  of  Prayer ;  The 
Kingdom  which  cometh  not  with  Observation  ;  Pressing  toward  the  Mark  ; 
Saul ;  The  Good  Shepherd  ;  The  Valley  of  Dry  Bones  ;  All  Saints."  It 
wiU  be  seen  that  all  these  subjects  are  of  primary  importance  ;  and  al- 
though many  of  the  texts  have  been  frequently  preached  from,  the  reader 
will  find  that  the  accomplished  author  has  struck  out  a  new  light  from 
many  a  commonplace  passage. 

A  Handbook  of  Revealed  Theology.     By  Rev.  John  Stock,  LUD. 

With  a  Prefatory  Recommendation  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Spuroeoh. 

London  :  Elliot  Stock,  62,  Paternoster  Row. 
Absumiko  the  theology  of  Calvin  and  the  ritualism  of  the  Baptist  to  be 
•U-important,  we  do  not  know  of  a  more  zealous,  and,  we  may  add,  able. 
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expounder  and  defender  of  either  than  Dr.  Stock.  Those  who  reject  both^ 
jiTid  rejuidiate  all  tlicolo^ieal  systems  and  fleshly  ohsen-ances  in  connection 
with  that  GosiHjl  whi(!h  is  "rtjiirit"  and  "life,"  would  do  weU  to  read 
this  book  for  many  rciisoiis.  It  is  the  production  of  a  mind  of  singalar 
theologiwd  zeal,  much  sacred  learning,  great  vigour  and  reach  of  thought. 
Contact  with  a  mind  of  this  order  is  one  of  the  best  conditions  of  S|iiritual 
quickening  and  culture.  Strong  as  he  is  in  his  own  beliefs,  he  does  not 
damn  heretics  ;  he  deals  not  only  humanely,  but  with  high  Christian 
charity,  with  all  his  opponents.  Then,  too,  the  book  abounds  with  good 
methods  for  the  distribution  of  thoughts,  and  njany  suggestive  and  striking 
cx]>ositions  of  siicred  Scripture.  We  do  not  wonder  that  a  work  of  tliis 
high  order  has  reached  a  third  edition,  and  we  shall  hail  the  intelligence 
that  it  has  i-eached  as  many  more. 


Seiimons  prkached    ix  Tuinity  Chuiicu,   Glasgow.     By  Williaji 

PuLSFORD,  D.D.  Glasgow  :  James  Maclehose,  St.  Vincent  Street. 
Tins  volume  consists  of  thirteen  sermons,  the  subjects  of  which  are  : — 
"TheKichesand  Poverty  of  Christ ;  The  Captivity  of  Thought ;  Looking 
up  and  Lifting  up  ;  The  House  of  God  and  the  Way  to  it ;  All  Thing! 
Work  together  for  Good ;  Christ  on  the  Cross  ;  The  Perfect  Law  of 
Liberty ;  Man's  Refuge  ;  Death  an  Appointment ;  Tlie  Absolute  Cha- 
racter and  Critical  Ellccts  of  the  Ministiy  of  the  Crospel ;  The  Ojien  and 
Shut  Door ;  Thinking,  Feeling,  and  Working ;  and  The  Ascension  of  Christ " 
These  are  the  sermons  of  a  man  who  evidently  thinks  for  himself— thinks 
dee^dy  and  devoutly  ;  and  there  is  not  a  commonplace  expression  from  be- 
ginning to  end ;  and  although  tliere  hangs  a  haziness  over  some  sections, 
much  is  lighted  up  witli  spring-tide  beams.  The  conventionally  evangelic 
man,  who  is  constantly  calling  out  for  the  "simple  Gospel,"  will  open 
this  volume,  glance  at  a  page,  throw  it  by,  and  say  there  is  no  Christ  in  it. 
A  man  of  this  miserable  typo— a  deacon  of  an  Independent  church  in  one 
of  the  large  towns  in  the  North  of  England— came  not  long  since  to  hetr 
us  preach,  and,  on  leaving  the  chureh,  said  to  one  of  our  friends  that 
"the  preacher  had  not  ]>ronounced  the  word  Christ  in  all  his  sennon.'* 
The  reply  of  our  friend  was,  "  that  the  word  Christ  was  not  in  the  whole 
chapter  of  the  New  Testament  from  which  the  text  was  taken,  but  never- 
theless that  it  was  full  of  Christ,  and  so  was  the  sermon."  And  in  trntli 
it  was — Christ's  ideas  an<l  sjnrit  happened  to  inspire  us  greatly  on  that 
morning.  These  wreti:hed  rjjuIs  can  only  see  Christ  in  the  word  Christy 
although  Clirist  fills  the  Bible  and  the  universe.  The  most  nnchriatly 
sermons  that  come  into  our  hands  for  review  are  those  where  the  word 
Christ  bristles  on  every  (mge.  The  sermons  in  the  volume  before  us  are 
full  of  Christ,  though  the  woi-d  Christ  does  not  frequently  appear.  17a 
one  can  read  these  sermons  thoughtfully — and  they  require  thon^t — 
without  receiving  an  impulse  for  higher  thonghti,  loftier  aspiratioiis.  nd 
a  diviner  life. 


Sermonic  Kernels  by  the  Illustrious 
Schleiermacher. 


[Dr.  F.  Schleicrmacher  (1768-1834),  Professor  of  Theology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin  and  minister  of  Trinity  Church  in  the  same  city,  was 
highly  distinguished  in  both  capacities.  He  i^as  characterised  alike  by 
moral  and  intellectual  greatness,  and  stands  prominently  foi-ward  among 
those  whom  Germans  delight  to  honour,  as  instrumental  in  reviving  the 
moral  and  religious  life  of  the  Fatherland  at  the  beginning  of  the  })rescnt 
century.  His  sermons  (ten  vols. )  are  regarded  as  among  the  fairest  flowers 
of  German  pulpit  eloquence.  His  chief  theological  work  is  entitled  '*  The 
ChriBtian  Faith  {fitr  chrisUiche  Glaube).] 


DUTIBS  WE  HAVE  TO   DISCHARGE  TOWARD  THOSE  WHO 
OBSERVE  OUR  CONDUCT. 

^UR  associate  human  life,  as  Providence  has  pre- 
pared it  for  us,  demands  many  visible  sacrifices. 
Every  day  we  are  called  upon  to  restrict  our 
worldly  possessions,  to  refrain  from  various  pursuits,  to 
undertake  various  tasks,  and  to  resign  much  that  is 
acknowledged  to  be  our  own,  for  the  sake  of  others  ;  and 
religion  requires  us  to  do  all  this  with  a  willing  heart. 
Such  a  readiness  to  surrender,  and  to  communicate  was, 
indeed,  reckoned  among  the  peculiar  excellences  of  the 
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early  Ghristians.    But  they  were  equally  -well  Icnowii  for 
their  absolute  refusal  to  yield  certain  other  aaorifioeB, — 
such,  namely,  as  respect  for  a  higher  than  the  earthly  good 
for  which  man  is    indebted    to  society.     And  so  they 
braved  every  slander  and  every  earthly  loss  rather  than 
incur  the  disgrace  of  being  unfaithful  to  conscience  or  of 
denying  the  truth  from  regard  to  man.     It  is  complained, 
and  perhaps  not  without  reason,  that  this  readineas  to 
servo  has  declined  among  us,  and  that  men  are  eyery- 
where  regarding  their  own  interests  more  than  is  con- 
sistent with  the  teaching  of  the  Redeemer  :  why  is  it  not 
complained  that  this  steadfastness  is  more  rare,  and  appa- 
rently in  less  esteem  ?  It  is,  alas,  only  too  true !  How  few 
there  are,  who  for  the  sake  of  conviction  and  conscience 
would  suffer  even  slight  losses,or merely  passingunpleasant- 
nesses  !    Many  who  treat  him  who  thinks  it  natural  and  in 
order  to  give  up  something  of  his  own  advantage  for  the 
good  of  others,  as  a  good-natured  fool,  in  the  same  manner 
regard  him  who  will  not  purchase  theapprovalof  men  witha 
portion  of  his  own  approval,  as  a  good-natured  fimatic.  And 
if  he  is  outspoken  and  bold  in  asserting  his  convictions,  even 
when  these  are  opposed  to  the  prejudices  of  the  majority : 
then  he  is  reproached  for  his  insolence  in  forgetting  flie 
respect  due  to  public  opinion.    As  a  duty  has  been  dis- 
covered of  caring  for  oneself  in  earthly  matters,  in  order 
to  abridge  at  will  one's  duty  to  the  community :  so  a  duty 
has  been  devised  of  neglecting  and  surrendering  oneaelf 
in  moral  and  spiritual  matters,  that  courage  may  be  dis* 
pensed  with,  and  the  most  advantageous  course  chosen. 
Many  fine  things  are  said  of  self-conceit,  of  modesty,  of 
human  fallibility,  and  of  openness  of  mind,  by  way  of 
justifying  such  conduct ;  and  there  may  be  much  plauai- 
bility  and  much  seeming  agreement  with  the  precepts  of 
religion  in  them.    But  when  once  this  complianoe  has 
been  yielded,  where  is  it  to  cease  f  and  whiere  is  per- 
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aistent  fidelity  to  ourselves  to  begin  P  It  is  of  tlie  highest 
importance  for  us  to  know  whether  or  not  we  are  to  act 
differently 9  because  we  are  observed  and  judged  by  men  of 
different  opinions  from  our  own.  I  know  of  no  rule  but 
this  word  of  Christ :  *'  No  man  can  serve  two  masters/' 
If  thou  wilt  satisfy  thy  conscience,  thou  canst  not  at  the 
same  time  also  satisfy  the  world.  He  who  makes  this  his 
starting-pointy  as  every  Christian  must,  that  nothing  but 
the  exact  performance  of  a  known  duty  is  acceptable  to 
God ;  that  ''  whatsoever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin : ''  is  not 
free  to  imagine,  that  when  regarded  from  a  different  stand- 
point, the  matter  in  hand  may  require  another  duty  in 
violation  of  the  former.  That  men,  as  the  witnesses  and 
judges  of  our  actions,  may  demand  somothing  of  us,  I 
admit ;  but  this  comes  of  its  own  accord,  if  only  we  are 
true  to  our  consciences.  This  must  be  so,  since  all  God's 
demands  upon  us  must  consist  with  and  support  one 
another.  Let  us  now  ponder  this  matter,  and  may  it 
^xmduce  to  our  establishment  in  that  which  is  good 

"  Be  ready  always  to  give  an  answer  to  every  man 
that  asketh  you  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  you" 
(1  Pet.  iii.  15). 

The  application  of  these  words  to  our  subject  is  obvious. 
In  the  primitive  times  of  Christianity  genuine  honesty, 
brotherly  love,  indifference  to  earthly  things ;  in  short, 
whatever  pertains  to  a  worship  of  God  in  the  Spirit,  were 
strange  and  rare ;  and  he  who  saw  another  acting  accord- 
ing to  these  sentiments,  would  necessarily  wonder  what 
his  motives  could  be,  to  lead  him  so  entirely  aside  from 
the  beaten  path.  And  thus  the  Christians  became  the 
•object  of  special  attention  and  criticism.  In  our  day, 
however,  we  are  everywhere  surrounded  by  men  who 
Imow  the  doctrines  and  requirements  of  Christianity ;  so 
that  in  general  no  inquiry  after  the  reason  of  our  conduct 
is  needed  and  as  to  those  who  are  at  the  furthest  remove 
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from  religion,  it  but  rarely  happens  that  they  are  candid 
enough  to  inquire.  But  in  particular,  men  think  only  too 
variously,  as  to  what  is  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  feith 
and  of  Christian  integrity ;  and  therefore  they  must  often 
consider,  how  the  separate  sentiments  and  actions  of  a 
man  harmonise  with  his  generally  professed  principles. 
Now  the  Apostle  hero  teaches  us,  what  ice  owe  to  thu 
attention  of  men,  whieh  is  directed  upon  fis.  We  are  to  "  be 
ready  to  give  an  answer,"  &c.  This  precept  contains 
evert/thing  which  can  be  demanded  of  us  :  for  if  the  right 
of  men  to  observe  and  judge  our  actions  could  impose 
upon  us  any  other  duty  than  this,  then  it  could  not 
impose  upon  us  this  duty.  It  is  this  that  I  wished  to 
convince  you  of. 

I.  Wc  are  to  bo  ready  to  give  an  answer  to  everyone, 
otherwise  the  best  of  what  is  intended  to  be  gained  by  the 
associate  life  of  men  is  lost,  namely,  the  fuller  knowledge 
of  the  image  of  God,  and  the  clearer  view  and  better 
attainment  of  the  goal  of  human  excellence.  This  is  the 
chief  purpose  of  the  existence  of  human  society.  There- 
fore everyone  has  the  right  to  observe  and  judge  others, 
and  to  inquire  into  the  reason  of  their  actions ;  and  it  is 
the  twofold  duty  of  everyone  so  to  order  his  whole  life, 
that  he  may  be  able  to  give  an  account  of  it,  and  also  that 
he  may  be  ready  to  give  this  answer  to  everyone  of  his 
brethren. 

First,  then,  kc  are  to  be  able  to  give  an  account  of  every* 
thing  that  we  do.  Reflection,  consideration,  reverence  for 
the  laws  to  which  man  is  subject,  are  intended  to  be  at 
the  basis  of  all  our  actions  ;  this  is  here  presented  to  us 
as  our  duty  toward  those  whom  God  has  placed  near  us 
as  witnesses  and  observers  of  our  life.  If  you  wish  not 
to  sin  against  your  brethren  in  this  respect,  never  act 
from  regard  to  the  mere  autfiority  or  the  example  ofothen, 
however   good  it  may  be  acknowledged  to  be.    For  if 
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you  do  act  in  this  maimer,  your  reason  for  your  act  is 
in  reality  no  reason^  and  there  is  no  connection  between 
such  a  reason  and  your  other  qualities  and  sentiments. 
Your  act  is  but  the  copy  of  another  man's,  and  you 
can  only  reply,  that  it  is  doing  amiss  to  observe  your 
conduct,  as  it  can  be  no  object  upon  which  to  exercise 
reflection  and  judgment.  So  then  you  are  imworthy  of 
a  place  in  the  community,  and  men  have  cause  to 
complain  of  you,  as  a  changing  shadow,  a  deceptive 
appearance,  instead  of  being  a  man  with  a  peculiar  law 
and  type  of  his  actions  within  himself;  and  so  it  were 
better  for  men  that  you  should  give  place  to  another. 
Again,  if  you  wish  not  to  fall  into  sin,  never  act  from 
mere  custom.  There  can  be  nothing  good,  nothing  in- 
structive, in  an  involuntary,  thoughtless  repetition ;  it  is 
nothing  but  the  echo,  the  continuation  of  a  movement  in 
which  you  were  once  set.  And  also  this  first  impulse  to 
which  you  would  refer  the  inquiry  into  the  reason  of 
your  conduct,  was  unworthy  of  you :  for  it  is  only  a 
thoughtless  act  that  can  give  rise  to  a  habit.  He  who 
is  ever  guided  in  his  actions  by  the  clear  perception  of 
his  moral  relations  and  of  his  place  in  the  world,  will 
never  repeat  an  act  without  thought.  Supposing  that 
every  man  has  a  free  inner  life,  we  wish  also  to  see  in 
every  act  of  a  man  the  expression  of  his  inner  being, 
and  to  find  in  this  expression  the  necessary  reason  why 
that  life  should  shape  itself  in  precisely  this  manner ; 
and  we  rightly  complain  of  him  who  deceives  this  most 
just  expectation,  and  declare  him  to  be  unworthy  of  his 
place  among  us.  But  for  this  same  reason  also  your 
actions  must  never  be  the  result  of  sudden  and  disorderly 
emotions.  A  strong  feeling  is  something  grand  and  very 
attrtetive  to  men.  But  their  attention  is  satisfied  only 
when  reason  accords  with  and  accompanies  the  feeling. 
And  we  rightly  presuppose  this  harmony  in  every  one. 
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since  we  regard  every  action  as  the  product  of  the  com- 
bined activity  of  all  the  powers  of  the  man,  and  every 
man  as  a  free  agent.  But  if  you,  in  answer  to  the 
inquiry  as  to  what  has  guided  you  in  your  actions,  can 
only  reply  that  your  mind  was  in  such  a  state  that  yoa 
were  unable  from  the  vehemence  of  your  feeling  to  act 
otherwise :  this  is  no  account  of  them ;  we  leam  merely, 
that  you  are  subject  to  the  power  of  blind  impulse,  and 
may  well  wish  to  see  a  more  rational  being  in  your 
place. 

These  are  the  faults  by  which  we  justly  offend  those 
who  consider  our  life  worthy  of  their  attention,  and  which 
we  must  carefully  avoid,  if  we  would  give  them  proof  of 
our  esteem.  And  this  genuine  proof  of  our  esteem,  so 
far  from  restricting  our  fidelity  to  ourselves,  spontane- 
ously arises  from  our  whole  conduct,  when  we  do  nothing 
but  that  which  conscience,  even  apart  from  this  regard 
to  others,  immediately  requires  of  us.  This  will  appeari 
as  we  consider, 

Secondlt/,  that  ire  are  to  be  ready  and  willing^  when 
required,  to  give  the  aecount  which  we  are  able  to  give. 
Even  without  a  very  complicated  life-work,  enough 
instances  will  occur,  in  which  you  will  have,  indeed, 
remained  true  to  yourself  and  your  principles,  but  in 
which  others  will  think  they  find  inconsistency.  Ee- 
joice  as  soon  as  they  express  the  least  wish  to  under- 
stand you  aright ;  rejoice,  that  they  set  so  much  by  the 
knowledge  of  a  firm  and  pious  mind,  and  gladly  come 
to  their  help  with  any  explanations  you  can  give.  In 
the  fulfilment  of  this  precious  duty  let  neither  pride 
nor  false  shame  hinder  you.  If  in  cold  reserve  yon  refiue 
to  take  away  the  veil,  or  perhaps  even  wish  designedlj 
to  hide  yet  more  the  reasons  of  your  conduct,  then  your 
deeds,  your  previous  thoughts,  your  internal  stmgglei^ 
all  those  efforts  of  yours  the  knowledge  of  whioh  might 
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be  so  salutary  to  others,  are  as  useless  to  them,  as  if  you 
liad  acted  without  reflection.  Say  not  that  this  is  a 
matter  almost  always  of  explaining  thoughts  and  senti- 
ments, whose  fairest  adornment  is  their  secrecy.  This  is 
a  useless  precaution  and  a  false  modesty  for  a  Christian, 
who  in  humility  of  heart  ascribes  all  that  is  good  in  him 
to  the  grace  of  Gt>d.  And  all  that  is  good  in  a  human 
heart  is  intended  to  be  revealed  for  the  promotion  of  the 
work  of  salvation  in  others.  Say  not,  too,  that  precisely 
where  men  demand  an  answer  for  our  conduct,  circum- 
stances and  relations  are  concerned,  usually,  which  can- 
not be  revealed  to  them.  For  the  precept  in  our  text 
requires  that  your  life  shall  have  no  mysteries.  The 
necessary  and  wholesome  fellowship  of  men  is  not  to  be 
interrupted  and  spoilt  by  such  things.  You  are  to  let 
your  light  shine,  not  only  in  a  comer  of  your  heart,  but 
before  the  world,  wherever  you  are.  And  this,  without 
regard  to  those  who  observe  and  judge  us,  is  in  itself 
very  wise  counsel  For  almost  all  secrets  proceed  from 
aelfish  wishes,  and  lead  to  complications,  anxiety,  con- 
tradiction in  our  engagements,  vain  subterfuges,  deceitful 
words.  It  is  enough  that  we  cannot  always  avoid  being 
burdened  with  the  secrets  of  others  ;  for  ourselves  we  will 
as  much  as  possible  strive  to  have  none,  and  so  we  shall 
bave  nothing  to  hinder  us  in  giving  an  account  of  our 
conduct  to  everyone  who  desires  it. 

II.  Let  us  now  examine  whether  anything  eke  is  incum-- 
bent  upon  us  in  the  same  direction.  An  unprejudiced 
mind  will  hardly  comprehend  what  else  there  can  be  to 
seek  and  to  do  in  this  matter;  but  by  everyday  expe- 
rience we  find  the  opinion  very  widespread,  that  we 
must  also  do  somewhat,  in  order  to  spare  the  observers 
of  our  mode  of  life  various  unpleasant  feelings,  and  to 
enable  them  to  speak  of  us  with  approval  and  satisfac* 
tioii. 
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But  every  effort  of  this  description  must,  in  the  first 
place,  Holate  our  conscience.  If  it  is  to  be  a  question  only 
of  the  unpleasant  feelings  which  good  men  have  at  the 
sight  of  sin,  and  of  the  gaining  of  their  approbation  by 
integrity  ;  then,  indeed,  nothing  new  and  special  needs 
to  be  done  to  this  end.  But  to  the  vicious  who  are  about 
us  the  sight  of  virtue  is  unpleasant ;  are  we,  in  order  to 
content  these,  to  adopt  the  semblance  of  vice  P  But,  you 
will  say,  we  have  not  now  to  do  with  these,  but  merely 
with  the  prejudices  and  special  opinions  of  well-disposed 
but  narrow-minded  men,  and  of  a  certain  forbearance 
which  these  might  rightly  wish  for.  Of  course,  the 
uncalled-for  doing  what  will  wound  others,  merely  in 
order  to  sliow  our  difference,  is  blameable  and  arrogant. 
But  arc  we  to  abate  anything  of  the  power  and  com- 
pleteness of  our  actions  when  in  the  path  of  duty  ?  Are 
we  to  refuse  ourselves  any  alleviation  of  these,  or  to  allow 
ourselves  any  delay,  merely  tliat  wo  might  not  offend  the 
weak  ?  Far  be  it !  Christ  was  not  accustomed  to  deal 
so  Avith  the  prejudices  of  His  day.  You  admit  this  also; 
but,  you  say,  there  are  certain  trifles  in  our  outward  bear- 
ing and  behaviour,  which  do  not  properly  belong  to  the 
domain  of  conscience  at  all ;  and  in  these  you  think  we 
should  rather  adhere  to  than  withstand  the  prevailing 
opinion  of  men.  If  I  am  to  grant  you  this,  I  grant  it  only 
to  your  weakness.  But  are  there  and  can  there  be  such 
trifles  P  I  admit  there  are  a  thousand  things — ^in  dress, 
manners,  verbal  expression— concerning  whose  morality 
or  immorality,  regarded  by  themselves  and  in  general, 
nothing  can  be  said.  But  in  connection  with  other  parts 
of  our  conduct,  there  will  always  be  in  every  action  one 
way  of  doing  these  things  better  than  any  other.  We 
are  to  perfect  our  consciences  by  everywhere  finding  oat 
this  better  way ;  and  when  this  is  known,  any  divergence 
therefrom  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  any  man,  would  be  to  - 
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choose  a  way  in  which,  soon,  no  hypocrisy,  disguise,  or 
falseness,  would  be  strange  to  you. 

Moreover,  secondly,  that  acknoicledged  duty  of  being 
ready  always  to  give  an  answer  to  our  brethren,  is 
counteracted  and  wholly  disannulled  by  such  conduct. 
We  have  seen  that  this  law  obliges  us  to  give  place  to 
no  thoughtless  habit,  and  should  we  now  comply  with  the 
thoughtless  habit  of  others?  it  obliges  us  not  to  act  in 
any  case  alone  upon  the  authority  of  others,  and  should 
we  now  yield  to  their  authority,  whose  views  and  senti- 
ments we  reject  ?  What  account  can  be  given  of  such 
conduct?  Should  you  reply  to  one  of  those  for  whose 
sake  you  so  acted,  that  you  did  so  to  prevent  him  from 
thinking  this  or  that  to  your  disadvantage,  or  from 
having  an  aversion  towards  you,  would  you  not  thereby 
as  good  as  undo  what  you  did  ?  and  does  not  such  con- 
duct therefore  make  such  a  confession,  which  is  yet  your 
duty,  impossible  ?  But,  you  will  say,  ought  we  not  to  do 
something  to  prevent  men  who  would  not  ask  us  for  the 
reason  of  our  conduct,  but  judge  according  to  their  pre- 
conceived opinions,  from  forming  an  erroneous  judgment? 
I  answer.  No :  you  are  under  no  obligation  whatever  to 
such.  If  they  are  not  near  enough  to  you  to  inquire, 
neither  are  they  to  judge.  But  if  they  lack  the  necces- 
sary  frankness  and  trust  to  inquire ;  well,  then  let  their 
incorrect  judgment  and  their  increasing  error  be  their 
well-deserved  punishment.  You  have  done  your  part  by 
being  in  readiness  to  give  an  answer. 

If  you  wish  to  do  more,  then,  thirdly  (there  is  no  help 
for  it),  while  you  think  you  esteem  them,  you  show  in  a  very 
striking  manner  your  contempt  for  them.  It  is  impossible 
to  show  true  respect  for  others,  unless  we  at  the  same 
time  respect  ourselves.  By  degrading  yourself  to  serve 
their  weaknesses  you  degrade  them,  by  supposing  them  to 
desire  and  approve  of  it.    To  suppose  that  they  do  not 
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perceive  your  dissimulation  is  to  belieye  that  they  lack 
the  commonest  and  most  requisite  knowledge  of  men. 
To  suppose  that,  even  when  they  see  you  desiring  to  walk 
in  the  way  of  uprightness,  they  yet  cannot  rest,  if  yoa 
differ  from  them  in  trifles,  is  to  show  that  you  credit  them 
with  no  notion  of  the  true  nature  of  virtue  and  of  piety. 
To  suppose  that  they  could  not  be  brought  to  a  better 
mind  by  instruction  and  example,  is  to  show  that  you 
seek  in  them  but  little  calm  reflection,  but  little  sincere 
regard  for  truth  and  wisdom.  And  the  treatment  of  men 
hence  arising  is  not  that  of  heedful  love,  or  of  indulgent 
regard,  but  of  the  most  objectionable  and  reprehensible 
arrogance — as  if  men,  who  are  created  by  God  like  our- 
selves and  have  like  powers  and  like  grace  bestowed  on 
them,  were  to  be  evermore  regarded  as  children  and  as 
minors.  So  then  we  show  true  respect  for  others  only  as 
we  remain  true  to  our  convictions  oven  in  the  least  things, 
and  as  we  cheerfully  explain  our  principles  and  senti- 
ments, so  as  to  enable  every  one  to  ''  prove  all  things  and 
hold  fast  that  which  is  good/'  Ask  your  own  inward 
feeling  to  what  you  yield  in  the  long  run  the  greater 
influence  over  your  mind — to  straightforward,  open 
honesty,  or  to  complaisant  prudence?  Ask  your  own 
experience,  whereby  more  good  has  been  done  in  the 
world  by  the  steadfast  mind  which  shrinks  from  nothing 
that  may  befall  it  in  the  way  of  truth,  or  by  that  worldly- 
minded  wisdom  which  mixes  so  much  that  is  dulcifying 
but  polluting  with  the  good  that  its  virtue  is  destroyed. 
Ask  the  Scriptures  and  the  Spirit  of  God,  if  you  have  it, 
which  is  the  more  in  harmony  with  the  religion  you  pro- 
fess, a  course  of  conduct  which  establishes  perhaps  among 
many  persons  an  apparent  peace,  by  concealing  the  diffiar- 
ence  of  sentiment  which  exists,  or  one  which  unites  the 
really  like-minded  in  that  fellowship  of  soul  by  whiok 
alone  the  kingdom  of  God  can  be  promoted.    These  < 
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tions  decide  for  yourselves:  but  remember  that  if  you 
prefer  to  deceive  your  fellow-men,  yet  you  will  have  to 
give  a  strict  account  to  Him  who  has  made  man  upright 
(Eccles.  vii.  29). 

W.    E.    COLLEH. 


BISHOP  TILLOTSON. 
''Of  all  the  members  of  the  Low  Church  pai^  Tillotson  stood  highest 
in  general  estimatioii.  As  a  preacher  he  was  thought  by  his  contem- 
pofariea  to  have  surpassed  all  rirals,  living  or  dead.  Posterity  ha& 
rerened  this  judgment  Yet  Tillotson  still  keeps  his  place  as  a  legiti- 
mate English  classic.  His  highent  flights  were  indeed  far  below  those 
of  Taylor,  of  Barrow,  of  South :  but  his  oratory  was  more  correct  and 
equable  than  theirs.  No  quaint  conceits,  no  pedantic  quotations  from 
Tdmndists  and  Scholiasts,  no  mean  images,  buffoon  stories,  scurrilous 
iaveetives,  ever  marred  the  effect  of  his  grave  and  temperate  discourses. 
His  reasoning  was  just  sufficiently  profound  and.  sufficiently  refined  to- 
be  followed  by  a  popular  audience  with  that  slight  degree  of  intellectual 
exertion  which  is  a  pleasure.  His  style  is  not  brilliant,  but  it  is  pure, 
transparently  clear,  and  equally  free  from  the  levity  and  from  the  stiff- 
ness which  disfigure  the  sermons  of  some  eminent  divines  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  He  is  always  serious :  yet  there  is  about  his  manner  a 
certain  graceful  ease  which  marks  him  as  a  man  who  knows  the  world, 
who  has  lived  in  populous  cities,  and  in  splendid  courts,  and  who  has  con- 
versed not  only  with  books  but  with  lawyers  and  merchants^  wits  and 
beauties,  statesmen  and  princes.  The  greatest  charm  of  his  compositions, 
However,  is  derived  from  the  benignity  and  candour  which  appear  in  every 
line,  and  which  shone  forth  not  less  conspicuously  in  his.  life  than  in  his 
writings." — MacatUay. 
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Onr  Purpose.— :m any  learned  and  devout  men  have  gone  philologieally  ihroxi^ 
this  Tkhf.lim,  this  book  of  Hebrew  b>inD8,  and  have  left  us  the  rich  resulu  of  their 
ln(iuiries  in  volumes  within  the  reach  of  every  Biblical  student.  To  do  the  mere 
verbal  he nnen&utics  of  this  book,  even  as  well  as  it  has  been  done,  would  be  to  con- 
tribute nothing  fresh  in  the  way  of  evoking  or  enforcing  its  Divine  ideas.  A  thorou^ 
ifOMiLETic  treatment  it  has  never  yet  received,  and  to  this  work  we  here  conmdt 
oiurselves,  detemiihing  to  employ  the  best  results  of  modem  Biblical  scholanJiip. 

Our  Method.— Our  plan  of  treatment  will  comprise  four  sections :— (1.)  Hie 
History  of  the  passage.  Lyric  poetry,  which  the  book  is,  is  a  delineation  of  living 
character  ;  and  the  key.  therefore,  to  unlock  the  meaning  and  reach  the  spirit  of  the 
words  is  a  knowledge  of  the  men  and  circumstances  that  the  poet  sketches  with  hii 
lyric  pencil.— (2.)  Annotations  of  the  passage.  This  will  include  short  cralaoatoiy 
notes  on  any  ambiguous  word,  phrase,  or  allusion  that  may  occur. — (3.)  liie  Abgu- 
MKNT  of  the  passage.  A  knowledge  of  the  main  drift  of  an  author  is  amongst  the 
most  essential  conditions  for  interi)reting  his  meaning.— (4.)  The  Hokiletics  of  the 
pa&sage.  This  is  our  main  work.  We  shall  endeavour  so  to  group  the  Divine  ideas 
that  have  ))een  legitimately  educed,  as  to  suggest  such  thoughts,  and  indicate  tuch 
sermonising  methods,  as  may  promote  the  proficiency  of  modem  pulpit  mlnistn- 
tions. 


Subject.— Aspects  of  a  Godly  Man. 

The  transgres-sion  of  the  wicked  saitli  within  my  heart 

That  there  is  no  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes. 

For  he  llattereth  himself  in  his  own  eyes, 

Until  his  iniquity  be  found  to  be  hateful. 

The  wonis  of  his  mouth  are  iniquity  and  deceit  : 

He  hath  left  off  to  be  wise,  and  to  do  good. 

He  deviseth  mischief  uj)on  his  bed  ; 

He  sotteth  himself  in  a  way  that  is  not  good  ; 

Ho  abhorreth  not  evil. 

Thy  mercy,  0  Lord,  is  in  the  heavens, 

And  thy  faithfulness  rcacheth  unto  the  clouds. 

Thy  righteousness  is  like  the  great  mountains  ; 

Thy  judgments  are  a  great  deep  : 

O  Lord,  thou  preservest  man  and  beast. 

How  excellent  is  thy  loving-kindness,  O  God ! 
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Therefore  the  children  of  men  put  their  trust  under  the  shadow  of  thy 
wings. 
They  shall  be  abundantly  satisfied 
"With  the  fatness  of  thy  house  ; 
And  thou  shalt  make  them  drink 
Of  the  river  of  thy  pleasures. 
For  with  thee  is  a  fountain  of  life  : 
In  thy  light  shall  we  see  light. 

O  continue  thy  loving-kindness  unto  them  that  know  thee  : 
And  thy  righteousness  to  the  upright  in  heart. 
Let  not  the  foot  of  pride  come  against  me, 
And  let  not  the  hand  of  the  wicked  remove  me. 
There  are  the  workers  of  inquity  fallen  : 
They  are  cast  down,  and  shall  not  be  able  to  rise. — Psalm  xxxvi.  1 — 12. 

History. — **  To  the  chief  musician  a  psalm  of  David  the  servant  of  the 
Lord."  "To  the  chief  musician."  By  a  servant  of  Jehovah.  By  David. 
This  peculiar  collocation  of  the  words,  which  occurs  only  hero  and  in 
the  title  of  the  eighteenth  psalm,  seems  to  imply  something  more  than 
would  have  been  conveyed  by  the  description,  David  a  servant  of  Jehovah. 
The  difference  intended  may  be  this,  that  servant  of  Jehovah  is  not  added 
to  the  name  as  a  descriptive  epithet,  but  is  itself  the  saUent  point  of  the 
inscription,  the  name  being  added  merely  to  identify  the  person.  This 
would  seem  to  show  that,  for  some  reason  founded  in  the  psalm  itself,  it  is 
important  that  it  be  regarded  as  the  work  of  a  servant  of  Jehovah,  one 
inspired  by  him,  perhaps  in  opposition  to  the  inspiration  of  depravity 
referred  to  in  the  next  verse." — Alexander.  The  word  x>salm  is  not  in 
the  original,  it  is  supplied  by  the  translators. 

Aknotatioxs. — Ver,  1. — '*  The  transffression  of  Hu  wicked  saith  tcUhin 
my  heart,"  &c.  A  very  difficult  expression  is  this,  and  one  on  which 
expositors  differ  widely.  Hence  the  various  renderings,  **  Tlie  voice  of 
evil  is  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  ungodly." — Four  Friends,  **  An  oracle 
of  trangression  hath  the  ungodly  in  his  heart. " — Dditzsch.  *  *  Thus  saith 
depravity  to  the  wicked  in  the  midst  of  my  heart." — Alexander.  The 
idea  to  me  seems  to  be  this — from  the  conduct  of  wicked  men  around  me 
my  inward  conviction  is  that  they  have  no  fear  of  God  before  them. 

Ver.  2. — "For  he  fiatUreth  himself  in  his  own  eyes."  The  idea  is,  he 
overrates  himself,  puts  a  judgment  upon  his  character  that  is  not 
founded  on  fact.  He  is  admiring  himself,  he  appears  beautiful  in  his 
own  eyes.  '  *  UntU  his  iniquity  be  found  to  be  hateful. "  Marg. :  *  *  Until 
he  find  his  iniquity  to  hate."  The  idea  seems  to  be  that  he  so  prided 
himaelf  on  his  own  strength  and  goodness  that  he  pursues  a  course  of 
Action  tliat  renders  him  hateful  and  abhorrent. 
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Vcr.  3. — '*  Tlu  words  of  his'motith  are  iniquUy  anddeeeU:  ht  hoik  kflof 
to  be  wi3r,  and  to  do  good."  His  language  is  |)erverse  aiid  false,  and  his 
conduct  foolish  and  worthless. 

Vcr,  A.— "lie  de.  viscth  miscJiicf  upon  hut  bed:  he  aetUth  h imaelf  in  a  tcoy  Aai 
is  not  good ;  he  abhorrcth  not  evil.*'  When  he  retires  to  rest,  his  wakeful 
moments  are  occupied,  not  in  devout  meditations,  not  in  devising  plans 
for  extending  virtue  and  happiness,  but  in  devising  mischief. 

Ver.  5.—"  Thy  onercy,  0  Lord,  is  in  Uie  heavens,  and  thy  faithfidMi 
reachfth  unio  tlic  cloiuls"  Here  tlie  character  of  the  Eternal  is  intro- 
dui'od  in  sublime  contrast  to  that  of  the  wicked.  Tlie  idea  is  that  both 
CiOil's  wisdom  and  faitlifulne&s  transcend  our  conception  as  the  heavens 
ami  the  clouds  an;  beyond  our  reach. 

Vcr.  6. — "Thy  r!glUx:oiLs-ness  is  like  Vic  great  viountains.**  Marg.: 
''Mountains  of  God."  Mountains  arc  the  emblems  of  stability,  God's 
justice  is  fixeti  as  tlie  everlasting  hills.  Nay,  more,  **  The  rooontains 
shall  depart,"  &c.,  &c.  "Thy  jttdgtnents  are  a  great  dcep,^^  The 
meiining  of  this  is,  Thy  di«])cnsations  with  man,  which  are  expreuions 
of  Thy  derisions  and  judgments,  are  an  ever-soi^g  fathoml^B  abyss. 
**  Thy  way  is  in  the  sea,"  &c.,  &c. 

Ver.  7. — "  Ilotc  excellent  is  thy  loving-kindmss,  0  CfodI  therefore  tkt 
children  of  men  put  tlicir  trust  under  (he  sliadoto  of  thy  icings"  "  How 
precious  is  Thy  mercy,  Elohim,  tliat  the  children  of  men  find  refuge  in 
the  shadow  of  Tliy  wings. " — Delitzsch.  Because  the  Eternal  is  merdfol, 
His  jKioplo  s(tck  His  guaixlitinshipas  helpless  birds  seek  protection  under 
their  mother's  wing, 

Vcr.  8. — **  They  shall  h:  abundantly  satisfied  icith  the  fatness  of  thy  house,** 
"They  satiate  themselves,  they  drink  fall  draughts  of  the  £atne«8  of 
Thy  house.  The  house  of  God  is  His  sanctuary,  the  general  domain  of 
His  mercy  and  His  grace."  "  Aiid  Uiou  shalt  make  them  drinJk  of  the 
river  of  tliy  pleasures."  God's  ** river  of  pleasure,"  what  is  this! 
Fathomless,  clear  as  cr}*stal,  never  ceasing  in  its  flow. 

Ver.  9. — "For  with  thee  is  tli€  fountain  of  life"  He  is  the  origina!, 
unbounded  ever-active  Source  of  all  existences ;  all  material  univenes, 
and  mental  priuci]»alities  and  powers,  are  but  streams  from  Him.  "In 
thy  light  shall  we  see  light"  God  is  the  light  of  souls,  and  nothing  in 
the  universe  is  rightly  seen  but  through  Him. 

Ver,  10.—"  0  continue  (Marg. :  "  Draw  out  at  length")  thy  loving-kimdmcsi 
unto  tJicin  that  knoxo  thee;  and  thy  righteousness  to  the  upright  in  hatrt" 
Now  comes  the  language  of  prayer.  The  meaning  of  tluB  in,  porpetnatB  to 
all  the  true  and  good,  Thy  mercy  and  righteousness. 
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Ver.  11. — *'Zd  not  (he  foot  of  pride  come  agairut  me,  and  let  not  the  hand 
of  the  wicked  remove  m«.*'  The  simple  meaniDg  of  this  is,  protect  me 
hmn.  all  that  will  corrapt  my  character  and  destroy  my  peace. 

Ver,  12. — **  There  are  the  vjorhers  of  iniquity  fallen :  they  are  east  down, 
and  shall  not  be  able  to  rise"  ''The  prayer  is  followed  by  a  sadden 
asanrmnce  of  its  being  answered,  in  the  strength  of  which  the  psalmist 
speaks  of  his  desire  as  already  accomplished.  '  There*  has  very  much 
the  same  sense  as  in  common  parlance  when  uttered  as  a  sudden  ex- 
clamation. There!  they  have  fallen  already.  Strictly  explained,  it 
means  on  the  very  spot,  and  in  the  very  midst  of  their  anticipated 
trinmph. " — Alexander. 

ABoninsNT. — "This  remarkable  psalm,"  says  Alexander,  "consists  of 
three  distinguishable  parts  besides  the  title.  The  first  contains  a  strong 
description  of  hnman  depravity,  ver.  1 — 4.  Tlie  second  contrasts  with 
this  the  divine  excellence,  ver.  5 — 9.  In  the  third  the  psalmist  prays 
to  be  delivered  from  the  first  and  made  a  partaker  of  the  second,  with 
a  strong  assurance  that  his  desire  will  be  fulfilled,  ver.  10 — 12." 

HoMiLiTics.  Homileticallj,  this  psalm  presents  fo  us  three 
subjects : 

I.  The  Character  of  the  Wicked.  "  The  transgression 
of  the  wicked  saith  within  my  heart,"  &c.  There  is  a  faculty 
in  er^eiy  godly  sonl  that  correctly  reads  and  interprets  moral 
character,  that  can  detect  wickedness,  however  pious  the 
fbrms  it  may  assume.  It  is  a  kind  of  new  sense  that 
oomes  into  the  soul  with  genuine  goodness.  We  have  read 
of  certain  blind  persons  whose  senses  are  so  keen  to  outward 
objects  that,  without  being  told,  they  not  only  know  when 
persons  are  in  the  room,  but  even  who  they  are.  They  learn 
this,  not  by  sound,  by  oral  information,  or  even  by  touch,  but 
by  some  keen  sense  of  which  we  know  nothing.  A  himian 
spirit  in  high  vital  sympathy  with  truth  and  God,  is,  in  some 
emch  way,  sensitively  alive  to  the  presence  of  depravity. 
Wherever  it  appears  piety  says  within  its  heart — there  it  is ! 
What  did  this  good  man  say  within  his  heart  concerning  the 
wicked  men  around  him  ?  In  other  words,  what  did  he  de- 
tect in  them?  (1)  JPtaetieal atheism.  ''There  is  no  fear  of 
God  before  his  eyes."  Though,  theoretically,  not  only  might 
they  hold,  but  defend  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Bemg,  ^^\> 
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in  their  heart  they  had  no  God.  Heart-faith  in  God  reveab 
itself  in  the  beauties  of  a  holy  life.    He  detects  in  the  wicked 

(2)  Self-flattery.  ^Tor  he  flattereth  himself  in  his  own 
eyes."  Sinners  are  all  self-flatterers  ;  they  judge  themselves 
by  false  standards,  and  \)\xi  a  fictitious  estimate  on  them- 
selves. What  is  vile  dross  they  regard  as  precious  gold. 
Though  to  holy  eyes  and  to  God  they  are  as  hideous  as 
demons,  in  tlieir  own  eyes  they  are  as  lovely  as  angels.  Thus 
the  wicked  man  deceives  himself,  **imtil  his  iniquity  is  found 
to  be  hatefid."  Wliat  on  earth  is  more  abhorrent  even  to 
wicked  men  than  vanity  in  others  ?  To  a  godly  soul  it  is 
repulsive  in  the  highest  degree.     He  detects  in  the  wicked 

(3)  Perverse  speech,  '*The  words  of  his  mouth  are  iniquit}' 
and  deceit."  They  spoke  immorality  and  falsehood.  "Out 
of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh."  They 
were  coiTupt  in  heart,  and  their  words,  like  streams  from  a 
polluted  fountain,  carried  out  the  unclcanness.  Thus  the)' 
*Meft  off  to  bo  wise  and  to  do  good."  He  detects  in  the 
wicked  (4)  Mischievous  devices,  **  He  dcviseth  mischief  upon 
his  bed."  They  wore  plotting  wrong,  not  only  in  the  day 
but  in  the  night,  the  fit  season  for  devout  thought  and 
worship. 

Such  is  what  this  godly  man  road  in  the  character  of  the 
wicked  men  around  him.  All  this  he  states  the  wicked 
*'  saith  witliin  my  heart."  A  godly  man  can  interpret  the 
ungodly,  but  the  ungodly  cannot  interpret  him,  for  the  ob- 
vious reason  that  he  was  at  one  time  subject  to  their  thoughts 
and  feelings,  but  they  have  never  experienced  his.  A  truly 
godly  man  can  say,  **I  know  the  world,  but  the  world  knows 
me  not."     The  other  subject  here  is  : 

II.  The  Gix)ky  of  God.  Here  the  Eternal  is  adored  (1) 
For  what  He  is  in  Himself,  **Thy  mercy,  0  Lord,  is  in  tibe 
heavens,  and  thy  faithfulness  reacheth  unto  the  douds." 
Tlio  idea  is  that  God's  compassion  and  truthfulness  transcend 
our  highest  conceptions.  His  mercy  is  not  a  mere  sentiment 
or  passion,  subject  to  change,  but  a  principle  settled  as  truth 
itself.     **  Thy  righteousness  is  like  the  great  mountains,  and 
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thy  judgments  are  a  great  deep."    Thy  rectitude  is  as  settled 

88  the  everlasting  hills,  and  the  dispensations  of  Thy  Provi- 

denoe  are  as  a  trackless,  boundless  ocean.    How  great  is  God ! 

His  thoughts  are  not  as  our  thoughts,  nor  His  ways  as  our 

ways.     "As  the  heavens  are  above  the  earth,"  &c.     Here 

the  Eternal  is  adored  (2)  For  what  He  is  to  His  creatures. 

He  is  the  preserver  of  all.     "0  Lord,  thou  preservest  man 

and  beast."     "  He  upholds  all  things  by  the  word  of  His 

power."     **  In  Him  all  things  consist."     He  is  the  all  in  all 

of  the  good.     He  is  their  loving  Guardian,     *^  The  children  of 

men  put  their  trust  under  the  shadow  of  thy  wings."    **  How 

often  would  I  have    gathered  thee    as  a  hen  gathers  her 

chickens  under  her  wings,  but  ye  would  not."     He  is  their 

Soul-Satiifier.     '*  They  shall  be  abundantly  satisfied  with  the 

fatness  of  my  house,"  t,e,,  richness   of  my  house.     God's 

house  is  not  a  temple  made  with  hands,  it  is  the  imiverso. 

"In  my  father's  house    are   many  mansions,"  &c.     ''And 

thou  shalt  make  them  drink  of  the  river  of  thy  pleasures." 

(•)  Gtod  is  happy,  "  Thy  pleasures  " — the  ever  **  blessed  God." 

(I)  His  happiness  is  a  river.     It  is  not  a  lake  that  depends 

on  the  temperature,  not  a  shallow  stream  that  runs  at  certain 

seasons  and  is  exhaled  by  the  sun,  but  a  river,  clear,  deep, 

ezhaustless.   He  is  its  Fountain.    "  With  thee  is  the  fountain 

of  life."*     The  Fountain  whence  the  universe,  with  all  its 

virtues  and  blessedness,  streamed ;  whence  all  things  come  but 

sin;  the  Foimtain  inexhaustible,   ever  active,  sending  forth 

new  rivers  of  beings,  and  excellences,   and  pleasures,  every 

moment,     {c)  Man^s  happiness  is  partidpatimi  in  God's  own 

happiness.     "  Thou  shalt  make  them  drink  of  the  river  of  thi/ 

pleasures ;  in  thy  light  shall  we  see  light."     What  meaneth 

this  ?    In  Thy  happiness  shall  we  enjoy  happiness.     What  a 

grand  view  of  God  and  His  universe  have  we  here !     .     .     . 

We  have  here : 

HL  The  Prayeb  of  the  GtooD.     (1.)  The  suhfect  of  the 
prayer.     («)  The  continuation  of  Divine  favour.     "  0  con- 
tinue thy  loving-kindness  unto  them  that  know  thee,  and  thy 
•  See  **  Homilist,"  series  ii.,  voL  IL,  p.  266. 
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righteousness  to  the  upright  in  heart."  {h)  Protection  from 
evil.  '^Let  not  the  foot  of  pride  coma  against  me,  and  let 
not  the  hand  of  the  wicked  remove  me."  The  meaning  is, 
let  me  not  be  overcome  by  mine  enemies.  (2)  The  amwer  U 
the  prayer.  ^'  There  are  the  workers  of  iniquity  fallen :  they 
are  cast  down,  and  shall  not  be  able  to  rise."  The  suppliant 
here  realises  the  blessings  he  sought.  He  sees  the  prostration 
of  his  enemies,  and  their  utter  discomfiture. 

CoxcLusiox.     Eead  well  the  characters  of  the  unconverted 
men  around  you ;  think  upon  the  wicked ;  so  realise  the  im- 
pious and  immoral  principles  which  animate  them,  that  yoa 
may  shun  them  with  abhorrence,  and  seek  with  earnestness 
their  extermination  !     Keep  the  great  God  ever  before  you. 
Let  His  mercy,  which  is  '^  in  the  heavens,"  His  truthfulneas, 
which  reacheth  **  unto  the  clouds,"  and  His  righteousness, 
which  is  like  the  ''great  moimtains,"  inspire  you  Teith  un- 
boimded  confidence  and  high   devotion ;  and  let  it  be  your 
endeavour  to  participate  in  His  happiness,  to  get  satisfied 
with  the  ''fatness  of  His  house,"  and  to  drink  of  the  ''  river 
of  His  pleasures !  "     In  all,  realise  your  constant  dependence 
on  Him,  supplicate  the  continuance  of  His  favour,  and  His 
interposition  to  deliver  you  from  all  your  enemies,  and  to 
grant  you  an  everlasting  participation  in  the  river  of  His 
pleasure ! 


Heligiok. — "  We  know,  and  it  is  our  pride  to  know,  that  msa  is  by 
his  constitution  a  religious  animal ;  that  atheism  is  against  not  only  oar 
reason  but  our  instincts,  and  that  it  cannot  prevail  long.  But  if  in  the 
moment  of  rest,  and  in  a  drunken  delirium  from  the  hot  spirit  dzawn  out 
of  the  alembic  of  hell,  we  should  uncover  our  nakedness  by  throwing  off 
that  Christian  religion  which  has  hitherto  been  our  boast  and  comfort^ 
and  one  great  source  of  civilisation  amongst *iis,  and  among  other  natioiis^ 
we  are  apprehensive  (being  well  aware  that  the  mind  will  not  endnn  a 
veil)  that  some  uncouth,  pernicious,  and  degrading  sapentitioii  mi^t 
take  pkce  of  it,"— Burke, 
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Tlie  Book  of  Job  is  one  of  the  grandest  sections  of  Divine  Scripture.  It  has  nerer 
jet|  to  our  knowledge,  been  treated  in  a  purely  Homiletic  method  for  Homiletic 
enoa.  Brides  many  learned  expoaitiona  on  the  book  found  in  our  general  com- 
iMiitaries,  we  have  special  exegetical  ▼olumes  of  good  scholarly  and  critical  worth ; 
such  as  Drs.  Barnes.  Wemyss.  Mason  Ooode,  Noyes  Lee,  Delitzsch,  and  Herman 
Hedwick  Bernard :  the  last  is  in  everv  way  a  masterly  production.  For  us,  there- 
fore, to  go  into  philology  and  ▼erbal  criticism,  when  such  admirable  works  are 
•▼ailable  to  all  students,  would  be  superfluous,  if  not  presumption.  Ambiguous 
terms,  when  they  occur,  we  shall  of  course  explain,  and  occasionally  suggest  an  im- 
ptroTed  rendering :  but  our  work  will  be  chieily,  if  not  entirely,  Homiletic.  We  shall 
essay  to  bring  out  from  the  grand  old  words  those  Divine  verities  which  are  true 
md  vital  to  man  as  man  in  all  lands  and  ages.  These  truths  we  shall  frame  in  an 
order  as  philosophic  and  suggestive  as  our  best  powers  will  enable  us  to  do ;  and 
tlUa  in  order  to  help  the  earnest  preachers  of  Ood^s  Holy  Word. 


Suldeot.— Job's  Reply  to  Bildad.    (2.)  His  Language  to  the 
Eternal,    (b.)  Concerning  his  Sufferings. 

Wherefore  then  hast  thou  brought  me  forth  out  of  the  womb  ? 

Oh  that  I  had  given  up  the  ghost,  and  no  eye  had  seen  me ! 

I  thoold  have  been  as  though  I  had  not  been ; 

I  shoold  have  been  carried  from  the  womb  to  tlie  grave. 

Are  not  my  days  few  ?  cease  then, 

And  let  me  alone,  that  I  may  take  comfort  a  little, 

Before  I  go  whence  I  shall  not  return, 

Even  to  the  land  of  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death ; 

A  land  of  darkness,  as  darkness  itself: 

And  of  the  shadow  of  death,  without  any  order. 

And  where  the  light  is  as  darkness.'' — Job  x.  18 — 22. 

EzBaxncAL  Bemarks.— Fer.  lB.—**JFh€r€fore  then  hast  thou  brought 
me/orih  out  of  ike  womb  f  Oh  that  I  had  given  up  the  ghost  cmdno  eye 
had  seen  me. "  Language  very  similar  to  this,  and  identical  in  spirit,  we 
foond  in  chapter  iii.  11,  12.  (See  our  remarks  on  the  whole  of  that 
chapter  in  toL  ilL  page  336,  and  Tol.  iv.  page  14,  Editor's  Series.) 

Ver.  19. — "I  should  have  been  as  though  I  had  not  been.  I  should  have 
been  carried  from  the  womb  to  the  grave.**  How  strongly  does  the 
pttiiaich  here  deplore  the  fact  of  bis  ezistejiee  1 
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Ver.  20. — **  Arc  not  my  days  few  1  cease  thcUy  and  let  me  alone,  that  I  may 
take  co7n/ctrt  a  little ."  The  idea  here  seems  to  be,  as  my  life  is  so  short, 
let  not  the  whole  of  the  brief  8i)aco  ho  spent  in  sufTering,  let  there  be 
a  little  comfort. 

Vers.  21,  22. — **  Ur/orc  I  go  vJunce  I  sliall  uot  return,  even  to  (he  land  of 
darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death,**  &e.  "We  h.ive  seen  no  translation 
that  is  mor(>.  tnie  to  the  original  or  more  forceful  than  this  TcnioE. 
The  patriarch  struggles  after  the  strongest  language  to  express  his  im- 
pression of  the  deep  darkness  prevailing  in  the  under  world.  Milton's 
language  is  strong,  but  scarcely  so  strong  as  this,  **  No  light,  but  rather 
tUrkness  visible."  **WiUi,out  order"  Having  no  arrangements,  no 
distinction  of  inhabitants,  ]KX)r  and  rich,  master  and  slave,  Idug  and 
beggar,  all  are  there  equal. 

IIoMiLETics.  The  patriarch  had  already  in  the  previouft 
versos  expressed  to  the  Almighty  that  his  Bufferings  weie  (1) 
too  great  to  render  any  efforts  at  self-consolation  effective,  (2) 
too  deserved  to  justify  any  hope  of  relief,  (3)  too  overwhelm- 
ing to  check  the  expression  of  his  complaint,  and  now  as  (4) 
too  crushing  to  give  to  existence  anything  hut  an  intolerable 
curse.  His  sufferings,  judging  from  his  language  here,  had 
destroyed  within  him  for  a  time  three  of  the  primary  instincts 
of  the  soul — sense  of  duty,  love  of  life,  and  hope  of  a  here- 
after. 

I.  A  SENSE  OF  DUTY.  Scuso  of  obligation  to  the  Supreme 
is  an  instinct  as  universal  as  man,  as  deep  as  life  itself ;  but 
the  patriarch,  in  wishing  that  he  had  never  been,  or  that  his 
first  breath  had  been  extinguished,  had  lost  all  feeling  in  rela- 
tion to  the  wonderful  mercies  which  his  Creator  had  confexred 
upon  him  during  the  past  years  of  his  existence.  What  were 
those  mercies?  (1)  Great  matenal  wealfh.  So  far  as  wealth 
was  concerned,  for  years  he  had  been  ''  the  greatest  of  all  the 
men  of  the  east."  No  doubt  this  affluent  man  drew  from  his 
worldly  possessions  many  and  varied  enjoyments.  (2)  Oreat 
domestic  enjoyment.  He  had  seven  sons  and  three  daughters. 
As  in  the  case  of  most  children,  their  conduct  would  sometimes 
grieve  his  heart,  and  their  well-being  awaken  within  him  at 
times  anxieties ;  this  would  be  little,  however,  compared  with 
the  high  pleasures  which  his  parental  nature  would  enjoy 
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from  their  innocent  sports  in  cHildliood,  from  their  filial  devo- 
tion, and  the  high  hopes  with  which  their  future  would  inspire 
him.  (3)  Immense  8ocial  influence.  He  not  only  obtained 
vast  power  over  his  contemporaries,  but  a  power  that  awak- 
ened within  them  the  deepest  sympathies  of  grateful  love  and 
high  devotion.  When  he  walked  through  the  city,  the  young 
men  hid  themselves,  "  the  aged  rose  and  stood  up,  the  princes 
refrained  talking  and  laid  their  hands  on  their  lips,  the  nobles 
held  their  peace,  and  their  tongues  cleaved  to  the  roof  of  their 
month."  What  high  enjoyment  must  he  have  derived  from 
breathing  in  a  social  atmosphere  balmy  and  sunny  with  the 
love  of  all  around  him. 

Now,  in  saying  to  the  Almighty,  *'  Wherefore  hast  thou 
brought  me  forth  out  of  the  womb  ? "  he  seems  utterly 
oblivious  to  all  these  mercies  which  heaven  had  so  abundantly 
flowered  on  his  path  for  so  many  years.  No  sense  of  grati- 
tude stirred  within  him.  It  is  often  thus  with  man.  He 
forgets  a  long  life  of  enjoyment  in  a  few  days  or  weeks  of 
suffering,  and  the  song  of  gratitude  is  drowned  in  the  roar  of 
discontent.  As  the  old  retired  mariner  thinks  and  talks  more 
of  one  shipwreck  than  of  all  the  propitious  years  of  his 
happy  journeyings  on  the  sea,  so  man  in  one  brief  week  of 
sorrow  and  suffering  ignores  all  his  former  years  of  health 
and  joy. 

n.  A  LOVE  OF  LIFE.  ''  Skin  for  skin ;  yea,  all  that  a  man 
hath  will  he  give  in  exchange  for  his  life."  Seldom  do  we 
find,  even  amongst  the  most  miserable  of  men,  one  who 
struggles  not  to  perpetuate  his  existence.  ''  What  thinkest 
thou,"  said  Socrates  to  Aristodemus,  ^' of  this  continual  love 
of  life,  this  dread  of  dissolution  which  takes  possession  of  us 
the  moment  we  are  conscious  of  existence  ?  "  **  I  think  of  it," 
was  the  reply,  "as  the  means  employed  by  the  same  great 
and  wise  Artist,  deliberately  determined  to  preserve  what  He 
has  made."  But  this  instinct  Job  now  seems  t6  have  lost, 
if  not  its  entire  existence,  its  power.  He  desires  extinction. 
Existence  has  become  so  intolerable  that  he  wishes  he  had 
never  had  it,  and  yearns  for  annihilation.    Two  thoughts  are 
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here  suggested.  First :  There  may  he  something  iccree  for  mm* 
than  annihilation.  Death  is  felt  the  "world  oyer  to  be  the  king 
of  terrors  ;  the  heai-t  of  humanity  recoils  with  horror  at  his 
presence,  and  quivers  with  agony  under  his  dark  shadow; 
BtiU  there  may  be  something  worse.  Man  is  capable  of  sinking 
into  a  condition  of  existence  here,  where  he  shall  hail  dea& 
as  a  welcome  guest.  Secondly :  This  annihilation  «  he^fimi 
the  reach  of  creatures.  None  but  God  can  absolutely  destroy. 
Has  He  ever  destroyed  a  man  ?  will  He  ever  do  it  ? 

m.  Hope  of   a  iiereaftee.      Hope  for  future  good  is 
another  of  the  strongest  instincts  of  our  nature.     "Thou 
didst  make  mo  hope  when  I  was  upon  my  mother's  breasts." 
This  is  an  instinct  which  keeps  the  soul  of  the  world  ever  to- 
ward a  future  ;  nay,  which  boars  it  into  a  hereafter  and  gives 
it  a  beatified  life.     Indeed  it  is  one  of  those  powers  within 
us  that,  like  a  mainspring,  keeps  every  wheel  in  action.    Man 
never  is  but  always  to  be  blest.    We  bathe  our  weary  natures 
in  the  balmy  seas  which  hope  has  created.     Job  seems  to 
have   lost  this  now.     Henco  his  description  of  the  future. 
'^Before  I  go  whence  I  shall  not  return,  even  to  the  land  of 
darkness,  and  the  shadow  of  death ;  a  land  of  darkness  aa 
darkness  itself,  and  of  the  shadow  of  death  without  any  order, 
and  where  the  light  is  as  darkness."     He  saw  a  future,  but 
what  was  it  ? 

(1)  Darkness.  A  starless,  moonless  midnight,  a  vast  im- 
measurable abyss — *  *  the  land  of  darkness."  His  hereafter  was 
black,  not  a  ray  of  light  streamed  from  the  firmament.  (2) 
Confusion.  **  Without  any  oi*der."  Small  and  great,  young 
and  old,  all  together  in  black  chaos.  From  this  state  of  dark 
confusion  into  which  he  was  going,  he  felt  he  should  ''  not 
return."  There  is  no  return  from  the  great  under  w<^d. 
There  is  but  one  probation.  This  is,  as  we  have  seen,  an 
arrangement  both  wise  and  kind.* 

CoNCLUsiox.     Learn,  first :   That  great  suffering  in  thit  world 

in  the  case  of  individuals  does  not  mean  great  sin.  Job's  sufferings 

were  inexpressibly  great,  yet  on  the  whole  he  was  a  just  i 

*  See  **  HomiliBt,"  series  i.,  voL  vi.,  p.  26. 
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and  upright,  one  "that  feared  God  and  eschewed  evil." 
Learn,  secondly :  The  power  of  the  d^il  over  man.  Whence 
came  all  these  sufPerings  ?  ^'  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Satan, 
Behold  he  is  in  thine  hand,  but  save  his  hfe."  The  devil 
plays  sad  havoc  with  human  nature  when  the  Eternal  permits 
him.  Behold  the  "works  of  the  devil"  in  Job,  for  the  moment 
crashing  the  strongest  instincts  of  the  soul,  the  sense  of  duty, 
the  love  of  life,  and  the  hope  of  a  hereafter  !  Learn,  thirdly  : 
The  value  of  the  Gospel.  This  man  had  no  clear  revelation  of 
a  blessed  future.  Hence  one  scarcely  wonders  at  his  frequent 
and  impassioned  complaints.  How  different  our  life  to  his  ! 
The  g^ve  does  not  bound  our  horizon,  the  brighter  and  the 
wider  regions  of  life  loom  beyond. 

**  A  change  from  woe  to  joy,  from  earth  to  heaven ! 
Death  gives  me  this :  it  leads  me  calmly  where 
The  souls  that  long  ago  from  mine  were  riven 
Hay  meet  again !     Death  answers  many  a  prayer. 
Bright  day  shine  on,  be  glad !  days  brighter  far 
Are  stretched  before  mine  eyes  than  those  of  mortals  are." 

—Jtobert  NicolL 


$nmm  ^\nm  at  \\i  diospel  of 
St.  lo^n. 

As  our  purpose  in  the  treatment  of  this  Gospel  is  purely  the  derelopment,  in  the 
briefest  and  most  siugestiTe  form,  of  Sermoniu  outlines,  we  must  refer  our  readers 
to  the  foUowing  works  for  all  critical  inquiries  into  the  author  and  authorship  of 
the  book,  and  also  for  any  minute  criticisms  on  difficult  clauses.  The  works  we 
■hall  espedaUy  consult  are  :— **  Introduction  to  New  Testament,"  by  Bleek ;  "  Com- 
Bmitary  on  John/' by  Tholuck  ;  "Commentary  on  John,"  by  Uengstenberg ;  "In- 
trodnction  to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels,"  by  Westcott;  "The  Gospel  History."  by 
"    llrinlty,"  by  Liddon  ;  "St.  John's  Gospel,    by  Oosterzce; 


Oor  Lord's  DIt 
Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ/'  by  Domor ;  Lange :  &c.,  &c. 


Snldect.— Moral  Usefolness. 

"  Now  after  two  days  he  departed  thence,  and  went  into  Galilee.  For 
Jesus  himself  testified,  that  a  prophet  hath  no  honour  in  his  o^n  country. 
Then,  when  he  was  come  into  Galilee,  the  Galileans  received  him,  haying 
seen  all  the  things  that  he  did  at  Jerusalem  at  the  feast :  for  they  also 
went  onto  the  feast'*— John  ir.  43 — 45. 
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Exro«iTiox.— The  only  difficult  question  in  connection  with  this  passage 
is  this.  What  does  the  Heavenly  Teacher  here  mean  by  "country"? 
(Uarpis).  Tliere  arc  several  answers  presented  by  different  Biblical 
critiques  to  this  question.  (1)  "Galilee  is  to  be  taken  in  opposition  to 
Nazareth.  In  this  city,  His  own  country,  Jesus  had  no  honour,  bat 
elsewhere  in  Galilee  He  was  received  us  a  prophet." — Lightfoot,  KrtjfL 
(2)  "  Galilee  is  to  l>e  taken  in  opposition  to  Judea.  Judea  was  Hii 
birth j)lace,  and  so  His  own  country,  and  it  was  also  tlie  land  of  the 
prophets:  but  there  He  had  found  no  reception,  and  bad  been  com- 
])elled  to  discontinue  His  ministrj'.  In  Galilee,  on  the  contrary,  all 
were  re^idy  to  honour  \\\in.**—Ebrard,  Xort&ii.  (3)  "Galilee  is  His 
own  "country,  when*,  according  to  the  proverb.  He  would  have  had  no 
honour,  except  He  had  first  gone  to  Judea  and  distinguished  Himself 
there.  It  was  HLs  miracles  and  works  abroad  that  gave  Him  fame  and 
favour  at  hoiue." — J/iJ/cr,  Alford.  AVe  do  not  regard  the  subject  of 
sulHcient  importance  to  canva.ss  these  conflicting  views,  and  to  advocate 
or  propound  a  conrlusion  of  our  own. 

HoMiLETics.     Tbe  i)aragrapli  suggests  to  us  certain  prac- 
tical  tliouglits  concomiiig  man^s  moral  usefulness  in  society. 

I.  !A[ax  may  i>o  much  moral  good  within  a  short  period. 
*'Now  after  two  days  he  (iei)arte(i  thence  and  went  into 
Galilee."  Two  days  Jesus  spent  in  Samaria,  and  what  did 
He  accomplish  spiritually  within  that  short  period  ?  Many, 
we  are  told,  *'  believed  on  Him  for  the  saying  of  tlie  woman," 
and  '*  many  more  believed  because  of  His  own  word."  His 
words  during  tlint  period  broke  tlie  religious  monotony  of  the 
Samaritans,  set  the  minds  of  men  to  earnest  and  indepen- 
dent thinking.  He  won  many  at  once  to  His  cause,  and  He 
scattered  those  incoiTiiptible  seeds  of  truth  which  commenoed 
germination  at  once,  and  which  have  yielded  glorious  harYOsti 
llirough  all  subsequent  ages.  The  Infinite  only  can  teU  the 
amount  of  spiritual  good  that  has  resulted  from  Christ's 
ministry  in  Samaria  during  those  "  two  days,"  Every  msn 
may  and  ought  to  accomplish  great  spiritual  good  in  "  two 
days," — not  only  by  preaching  to  vast  congregations  and 
addressing  multitudes  through  the  Press,  but  oven  in  a  moze 
private  way — by  indoctrinating  the  family  with  Ghristly  senti* 
ments,  and  distributing  through  the  neighbourhood  the 
"  Bread  of  Life."  We  do  not  want  a  long  life  in  order  to  be 
useful,  in  **  two  days  "  we  may  accomplish  much.     No  man 
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on  the  **  great  day  "  of  trial  will  be  able  to  plead  the  brevity 
of  his  mortal  life  as  an  excuse  for  not  having  been  morally 
useful  to  his  fellow-men.  We  may  not  have  time  enough  to 
make  fortunes,  become  scientific,  or  win  fame,  but  we  have 
time  enough  to  be  useful. 

II.  Man's  efforts  to  do  good  abe  often  obstbtjcted  by 
A  stupid  pbejudice.  "For  Jesus  himself  testified  that  a 
prophet  hath  no  honour  in  his  own  coim try."  Christ  here 
states  a  fact.  Of  course,  there  are  exceptions  to  it.  Many 
men  gain  some  kind  of  honour  from  their  countrymen,  but  as 
a  rule  prophets  do  not.  Home  teachers  are  not  so  valued  as 
the  foreign.  Tliis  is  one  of  the  great  practical  errors  in  all 
human  society.  There  is  no  ^ood  reason  for  it.  The  doctrines 
of  a  teacher,  whether  true  or  false,  salutary  or  pernicious,  are 
independent  of  the  country  of  the  teacher.  There  are  bad  reasons 
for  it.  The  prejudice  springs  from  jealousy,  envy,  pride,  and 
such  vile  passions.^  Christ  felt  that  this  prejudice  was  against 
His  usefulness,  and  prejudice  in  some  form  or  other  has  been 
felt  by  every  man,  endeavouring  to  do  good,  to  be  one  of  his 
chief  obstructions.  Prejudices  are  fetters  that  enslave  the 
intellect,  clouds  that  obscure  the  vision,  bolts  that  shut  out 
the  truth.  Men  in  England  are  filled  with  prejudice  con- 
cerning the  elements  of  dignity,  the  means  of  happiness,  the 
dogmas  of  theology,  and  the  forms  of  worship.  *  *  Prej  udice, ' ' 
is  has  been  said,  "  is  like  a  current  at  sea,  which  being 
stronger  than  the  wind,  resistlessly  carries  the  vessel  back,  so 
that  instead  of  the  mariner  finding  himself  so  many  miles 
nearer  home,  he  has  really  lost  groimd." 

m.  Man's  desiee  foe  doing  good  should  be  the  in- 
SPIBATION  OF  HIS  LIFE.  Christ  leaves  Samaria,  confronts  a 
powerful  prejudice,  and  enters  Galilee — what  for  ?  In  order 
to  be  useful.  **  He  went  about  doing  good."  Spiritually  to 
bless  humanity  was  the  one  grand  purpose  of  His  sublime 
life.  **1  must  work  the  works  of  Him  that  sent  me,  for  the 
night  Cometh,  when  no  man  can  work."  Such  should  be  the 
grand  aim  of  all  men,  and  this  for  two  reasons : 

*  See  remarks  on  tliis  subject  in  The  Genius  of  the  Gospel,  page  320. 
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First :  It  is  the  greatest  work.  What  work  on  earth  ifl  bo 
divinely  grand  as  that  of  enlightening  the  human  intellect, 
enfranchising  the  human  will,  purifying  the  fountains  of  the 
human  heart,  transforming  the  moral  man  into  the  image 
of  God's  own  Son  ?  All  other  occupations  and  enterprises  are 
but  puerilities  compared  with  this. 

Secondly :  It  is  the  most  recompensing  work.  He  that  con- 
verteth  a  soul  **covers  a  multitude  of  sins,"  wins  the  sjTnpathies 
of  immortal  spirits,  and  secures  the  approbation  of  his  own 
conscience  and  his  God.  The  fruits  of  all  other  labours  we 
leave  behind  at  death,  but  from  the  field  of  spiritual  useful- 
ness we  gather  sheaves  that  will  inspire  us  with  ineffable 
delight  when  time  shall  be  no  more. 

IV.    Man's   tower   to   do    good   iwcbejlses  as  nis    past 
USEFULNESS  GETS  RECOGNISED.     **  The  Galileans  received  him, 
having  seen  all  the  things  he  did  at  Jerusalem  at  the  feast,  for 
they  also  went  unto  the  feast."     Christ  had  done  great  things 
at  Jerusalem,  as  we  learn  from  chapter  ii.  23.     The  Galileans, 
to  whom  He  now  addressed  Himself,  had  in  the  holy  city 
witnessed  the  mighty  wonders  Ho  had  wrought,  and  now  as 
He  came  amongst  them  they  were  prepared  to  receive  Him, 
and  they  did  receive  Him.    What  they  knew  of  Him  dis- 
posed them  to   ac(jept  Him.     We  get    power   to  do  good 
amongst  men  as  our  past  good  works  get  recognised.     Man's 
power  of  spiritual  usefulness  is  cumiilative ;  the  more  good  he 
does  the  more  his  capacity  for  usefulness  increases.  There  is  no 
wearing  out  in  the  cause  of  spiritual  usefulness.     The  more 
useful  a  man  has  been,  the  more  useful  he  may  yet  be.     His 
career  is  not  like  the  growth  of  life,  which,  after  its  culmi- 
nation, weakens  and  dies,  but  like  the  river,  becomes  stronger 
and  stronger  as  it  proceeds  to  its  destination. 
**  Be  useful  where  thou  livest,  that  they  may 
Both  want  and  ¥rish  thy  presence  stilL 
Kindness,  good  parts,  great  places  are  the  way 
To  compass  this.     Find  out  man's  want  and  wiU^ 
And  meet  them  there.     All  worldly  joys  go  less 
To  the  one  joy  of  doing  kindnesses."— (?€w^  Berberi. 
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Snljeot.— Wells  of  Salvation. 

"  Therefore  with  joy  shall  ye  draw  water  out  of  the  wells  of  salvation. 
— Isa.  xiL  3. 

fN  the  preceding  chapter  the  coining  of  the  Messiah  is 
predicted,  and  the  work  He  would  perform  is  prefigured 
by  allusions  to  the  deliverance  of  Israel  from  Egypt  (ver. 
16).  When  Israel  was  delivered  from  Egyptian  bondage, 
the  people  sang  a  new  song,  and  rejoiced  in  the  God  of  their 
salvation.  So  in  the  day  when  the  Lord  would  work  a 
greater  deliverance  for  His  people  by  a  rod  out  of  the  stem  of 
Jesse,  and  a  branch  out  of  his  roots — then  there  would  be 
general  joy,  Gt)d  woiild  become  their  strength  and  song,  and 
with  joy  would  they  draw  water  out  of  the  weUs.  of  salvation. 
These  words,  uttered  at  first  by  the  glowing  lips  of  the  pro- 
phet Isaiah,  as  words  of  prophecy,  may  be  read  as  facts  in 
hifltory  now ;  for  the  Saviour  came  in  the  fulness  of  time,  and 
opened  a  fountain  for  sin  and  uncleanness,  and  a  fountain  of 
living  waters  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.  On  the  last  day 
of  the  Feast  of  the  Tabernacles,  when  water  was  fetched  with 
pomp  and  joy  from  the  pool  of  Siloam,  and  poured  on  the 
sacrifice,  mixed  with  wine,  Jesus  stood  forth  and  said,  *^  If 
any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me,  and  drink."  Then 
were  the  words  of  the  prophet  fulfilled,  then  the  well  of  salva- 
tion was  opened,  and  men  were  invited  to  come,  and  with  joy 
draw  water  thereirom.  In  directing  attention  to  this  Gospel 
in  Isaiah,  let  us  notice — 

I.  The  metaphor  hy  which  salvation  is  here  described.  '^  Wells 
of  Salvation."  Water  is  a  favourite  emblem  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures  for  setting  forth  the  blessings  of  salvation,  espe- 
cially in  the  writings  of  Old  Testament  prophets.    And  all 
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are  intended    to   set  forth  the  fulness,   and  freeness,  and 
blessedness  of  Gospel  times.     Salvation,  like  a  well,  is  (») 
lu  visible  in  its  sotirce.     God  prepares  the  water  for  the  vellB 
in  hidden   springs.     Man  can  make  a  well,  but  he  cannot 
make  a  spring  ;  so  men  may  form  systems  of  religion  of  their 
own,  but  tliey  are  only  wells  without  water.     Salvation  is  a 
well  of  God's  own  construction,  and  He  alone  from  His  own 
hidden  resources  can  supply  the  life-giving  water.     There  is 
much  mystery  in  the  source  of  an  ordinary  well  of  water,  yet 
we  do  not  allow  our  inability  to  fully  understand  it  to  present 
an  insuperable  barrier  in  the  way  of  accepting    its    great 
blessings;   lot  us  exercise  the  same  conmion   sense  in  our 
treatment  of  the  wells  of  salvation.     A  well  is  {&)  Inexhaustible 
in  iis  supply.     A  stream  may  be  dried  up,  a  river  may  fail  to 
flow,  a  cistern  may  be  exhausted,  but  a  well  is  fed  from 
hidden    deep    springs,    and    as    a    rule   it    cannot   be  ex- 
hausted— giving  doth  not  impoverish  it,  as  withholding  would 
not  enrich  it.     It  is  pre-eminently  so  with  the  wells  of  sal- 
vation : 

**  Wlien  all  created  streams  ai-c  dry 
Thy  fulness  is  tlie  same," 

may  be  sung  of  the  fountain  of  living  waters.  In  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  there  is  enough  for  each,  enough  for  all,  enough 
for  evermore. 

Blessed  be  God  for  a  salvation  so  commensurate  with  the 
ruin  of  the  fall,  so  adequate  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  cup 
common  humanity.  Gt>d  has  not  provided  a  little  pool,  a 
narrow  stream,  a  shallow  river,  but  a  deep  and  ever-spring^- 
ing  well.  A  well  is  (?)  InestimahU  in  iis  service.  An  orientel 
would  understand  the  value  of  water  better  than  we  do,  fear 
in  the  East  water  is  often  scarce  and  scanty  in  its  supply. 
The  weary  traveller  beneath  the  scorching  sun — ^faint,  and 
thirsty,  and  ready  to  die — ^would  rather  come  to  a  well  of 
water  than  find  a  bag  of  gold;  we  may  do  without  manj 
things  in  this  world,  but  we  cannot  do  without  water;  aad 
we  cannot  live  without  the  water  from  the  wells  of  salyaticm: 
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''  whoso  drinketli  of  the  water  that  Jesus  can  give,  shall  never 
die."  What  service  this  water  of  life  renders !  pardon,  peace, 
aanctification,  heaven.  Such  blessings  are  inestimable,  as 
they  are  incomparable. 

n.  Ilifi  meam  hy  which  salvation  is  to  he  obtained.  *^  With 
joy  shall  ye  drawy^^  &c.  It  is  not  enough  for  the  thirsty  to 
diaiw  near  to  a  well,  not  enough  to  look  into  it,  and  listen  ta 
the  music  of  its  waters — an  effort  must  be  made,  it  must  be 
appropriated.  Except  there  be  participation  of  the  water,  no 
benefit  can  be  derived,  (a)  JFe  must  **  draw.^^  God  provides 
the  well,  but  we  must  use  the  hand  of  faith ;  by  the  rope  of 
effort  we  must  let  down  the  pitcher  of  desire — and  it  must  be 
an  empty  pitcher,  not  full  of  our  own  good  works — and  as 
we  draw  the  blessing  up,  we  shall  not  thank  the  means,  or 
the  instruments  by  which  we  obtain  the  water,  but  we  shall 
thank  Him  who  provided  it  so  plentifully  and  freely  for  us. 
(3)  We  must  drink.  Not  enough  to  draw  the  water  to  the 
edge  of  the  well,  not  enough  to  lift  it  to  the  lips,  the  water 
must  be  drank  as  well  as  drawn.  Every  time  the  Gospel  is 
preached,  water  is  drawn  from  the  wells  of  salvation ;  what  is 
needed  is  that  the  people  should  drink— ihot  the  water  may 
be  in  them  as  a  well  springing  up  to  everlasting  life.  Mere 
drawing  will  never  save,  we  must  drink,  our  faith  must  be  of 
^practical  and  not  merely  a  theoretical  kind.  Let  us  use  the 
means  for  obtaining  salvation ;  if  we  do  not,  although  the 
water  of  life  is  so  free  and  abundant,  we  shall  faint,  and  for 
ever  die. 

m.  The  spirit  in  which  salvation  is  to  be  received.  "With 
joy,"  &c.  The  teaching  of  our  text  harmonises  with  the  in- 
ductions of  reason,  and  with  the  dictates  of  common  sense. 
For  how  else  could  we  draw  water  out  of  the  wells  of  salva- 
tion ?  Will  not  the  sufferer  go  gladly  to  the  physician  who 
has  the  ability  and  willingness  to  heal?  Will  not  the 
prisoner  meet  his  judge  with  joy  who  he  knows  wiU  pardon 
and  acquit  him  ?  Will  not  the  fainting  traveller  go  with  joy  to 
the  well  he  discovers  dose  by,  where  the  cool  and  sparkling 
water   flows  which   can  shJce  his  thirst    and   renew   his 
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strengtli  ?  And  shall  we  not  go  singing  a  new  song  as  ve 
draw  near  the  wells  of  salvation  ?  and  as  we  drink  of  the  life- 
giving  streams  shall  we  not  shout  for  joy  to  the  rock  of  our 
salvation  ?  When  we  come  to  Jesus  sorry  for  our  sins,  He 
will  turn  our  sorrow  into  joy,  He  will  make  us  joyful  now, 
and  joyf id  for  ever ;  for  in  *  *  His  presence  is  fulness  of  joy,  and 
at  His  right  hand  are  pleasures  for  evermore."  The  traveller 
is  sometimes  deceived  by  the  mirage  in  the  desert ;  but  the 
wells  of  salvation  are  no  mirage,  they  have  been  found  and 
proved  by  myriads  crossing  the  plain  of  time,  and  we  may 
come  with  holy  boldness  and  full  assurance  of  faith,  and 
draw,  and  drink,  and  live.  This  water  will  find  its  level :  it 
comes  from  heaven,  and  if  within  us,  will  spring  to  heaven 
again,  where  we  shall  bathe  our  weary  soiils  in  seas  of 
heavenly  rest.  **Tho  Spirit  and  the  Bride  say,  Come.  And 
let  him  that  heareth  say.  Come.  And  let  him  that  is  athirst 
come.  And  whosoever  will,  let  him  take  the  water  of  life 
jfreely." 

F.  W.  Beoww. 


Sutdeot.— Spiritual  Joy. 

*'  Although  the  fig-tree  shall  not  blossom,  neither  shall  fmit  be  in  the 
vines :  the  labour  of  the  olive  shall  fail,  and  the  fields  shall  yield  no  meat ; 
the  flock  shall  be  cut  ofl*  from  the  fold,  and  there  shall  be  no  herd  in  the 
stalls :  yet  1  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  I  will  joy  in  the  God  of  my  8idT»- 
tion." — Habakkuk  iii.  17,  18. 

)  PIRITIJAL  joy  does  not  consist  in  mere  placidity ;  it  is 
not  like  the  water,  which  in  fertilising  showen 
descends,  and  does  not  depend  on  our  volition  oir 
agency ;  but  it  is  like  the  water  we  draw  from  the  weU,  there 
must  be  activity  and  labour.  There  can  be  no  happinees 
without  thought. 

Spiritual  joy  is  a  free,  full,  and  overflowing  stream^  *liai 
takes  its  rise  in  the  very  depth  of  the  divine  essenoe,  in  ibe 
immutability,  perfection,  abundance,  munificence  of  fhe  diTine 
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nature.  While  there  is  a  God,  and  that  Gt)d  is  happy,  there 
is  no  necessity  that  there  should  be  any  unhappy  Christians. 

Habakkuk  thought  of  GK>d,  of  His  nature,  His  moral  perfec- 
tions, His  covenant.  His  promise ;  he  not  only  thought  of  Gt)d 
generally,  but  in  the  particular  relation  which  He  sustained 
to  him:  "  I  will  joy  in  the  God  of  wy  salvation."  I  understand 
Him  in  some  measure,  I  feel  an  interest  in  Him  and  He  in 
me. 

The  mere  fact  of  the  existence  or  benevolence  of  God  can- 
not make  any  creature  happy  ;  it  is  the  conviction,  the  intelli- 
gent, deeply-rooted,  legitimate  conclusion  that  He  is  our  God, 
can  produce  joy.  This  was  the  case  with  Habakkuk,  and  must 
be  so  with  every  true  believer. 

I.  Teue  religion  {i,e.,  its  docteines,  prospects,  emotions) 

IX)E8  impart  joy. 

Why  ?    Because  : — 

1 .  True  religion  gives  decision  to  the  mind. 

Indecision  or  dubiousness  is  always  painful,  and  painful  in 
exact  correspondence  to  the  value  of  the  object  to  which  it 
refers. 

2.  True  religion  imparts  true  liberty  to  the  mind. 

While  bodily  bondage  is  a  great  evil,  spiritual  bondage  is 
greater ;  religion  alone  imparts  to  man  the  charter  of  freedom — 
the  moment  man  receives  true  freedom  he  is  happy,  and  not 
before. 

(1)  Freedom  from  eternal  punishment. 

When  we  are  brought  under  the  influence  of  religion,  we 
are  led  first  to  perceive  our  liability  to  it,  and  then  to  accept 
of  deliverance  through  Christ. 

(2)  Freedom  from  the  government  of  depravity. 

The  moment'  a  man  feels  that  he  is  dependent  for  happiness 
upon  Ck>d,  he  feels  desirous  to  know,  love,  and  please  that 
Being. 

(3)  Freedom  from  the  evils  of  affliction. 

Afflictions  in  themselves  are  evil,  they  make  a  man  morose, 
imkindy  bitter,  despairing,  devilish :  it  is  only  when  applied 
by  Qod  that  they  become  useful  to  the  believer's  mind. 
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3.  True  religion  imparts  exercise  and  expectation  to  the  mit»i. 

In  order  to  be  happy,  there  must  be  a  right  end  in  view— 
the  glory  of  God  ;  proper  rule  to  guide— the  Bible ;  and  right 
motives  to  actuate  him — ^love  to  God  and  love  to  men. 

II.  The  NATxniE  of  this  joy. 

1.  It  is  always  pure.  When  does  the  soul  experience  it? 
Only  when  it  is  pure. 

This  is  a  question  not  only  of  facts  but  of  degrees  ;  not  only 
the  pure  mind  can  be  happy,  but  it  is  happy  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  its  purity.  When  is  it  ODJoyed  ?  WTien  the  bobI 
is  raised  to  contemplate  holy  objects. 

2.  It  is  personal  and  progressive. 

It  is  secret,  "  I  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord  ;"  and  when  seen, 
seen  only  by  its  effects. 

Caleb  Mokbis. 
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SHOET   ESSAYS. 
The  Bliss  of  laxosAiroE. 

'TTp^HAT  passage  of  Gm/s, 

y-zi^  **  Where  ignorance  is  bliss 

Vl^""  TU  folly  to  be  wise," 

is  frequently  quoted  in  a  different  sense  from  the  one  in  which 
the  poet  intended  it  to  be  used.  It  is  often  cited  to  justify  that 
ignorance  which,  though  present  bliss  may  result  from  it,*ifl^  on 
the  whole,  more  productive  of  misery  than  of  happiness ;  the 
ignorance  in  which  that  pei-son  elects  to  remain,  who  shuto  his 
eyes  and  will  not  look  at  an  impending  danger  or  difficuHj, 
which  forethought  would  modify,  if  it  did  not  avert.  £very 
one  who  has  {)ei'used  the  poem  in  which  these  li^es  oecur, 
knows  that  it  is  not  to  such  ignorance  as  this  that  Gray  alludes. 
Contemplating  the  sports  of  the  Eton  College  boys  at  play,  the 
2K)etinwai*dly  contrasts  the  immunity  from  care  which  chamc- 
terises  their  present  lot  with  the  ills  which  inevitablj  mwaii 
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them,  as  future  men.  But,  having  called  up  before  his  imagina- 
tion the  whole  array  of  evils  to  which  humanity  is  heir,  he 
abruptly  terminates  his  soliloquy  with  this  reflection : — 

**  Yet,  ah !  why  should  they  know  their  fate, 
Since  sorrow  never  comes  too  late. 
And  happiness  too  swiftly  dies  ? 
Thought  would  destroy  their  paradise. 
No  more ;  where  ignorance  is  bliss 
'Tis  folly  to  be  wise." 

Which  sentiment,  considered  in  relation  to  the  context,  will  be' 
generally  acknowledged  to  embody  the  truest  philosophy.  Biilt 
if,  sometimes,  Gray's  couplet  is  quoted  to  justify  such  a  course 
of  action,  or  rather  inaction,  as  I  have  named,  how  constantly, 
without  avowing  the  fact,  we  conform  our  lives  to  the  per- 
verted idea  of  the  passage !  We  fearfully  shun  disagi-eeable 
realities  which,  if  we  boldly  confronted  them,  would  soon  cease 
to  territy  :  we  refuse  to  grapple  with  difficulties  in  their  tiny 
in&ncy,  when  we  might  with  ease  come  off  victorious  from  the 
contest ;  but,  waiting  until  they  attain  to  giant  proportions,  are 
ourselves  overborne  by  them.  Much  of  the  misery  of  human 
existence  is,  doubtless,  occasioned  because  people  persist  in 
deceiving  themselves — because  they  will  not  understand  their 
true  condition. 

A  Father's  Love. 

Often  as  the  love  of  a  mother  for  her  offspring  lias  been  made 
the  theme  of  glowing  panegyric  by  poet  and  by  orator,  I  doubt  it" 
language  has  ever  overstated  the  disinterestedness  and  beauty 
of  that  affection.  But  perhaps  too  much  prominence  has  beexk 
given  to  it,  as  compared  with  the  meed  of  pimse  which  is 
popularly  awarded  to  the  love  of  a  father  for  his  offspring.  Or, 
to  be  more  precise,  I  think  that  conventional  opinion  has  never 
done  justice  to  the  depth  of  a  father's  love.  Two  facts  serve  to 
enhance,  in  general  estimation,  the  affection  of  a  mother  so 
mnch  above  that  of  a  father.  Tlie  first  is  this :  the  mother, 
more  than  the  father,  ministers  to  the  immediate  necessities  of 
the  children,  chiefly  guards  them  in  their  helpless  infancy, 
executes  innumerable  little  acts  of  kindness  for  them  to  one 
which  the  father  performs.  But  all  this  is  because  home,  whei'e 
the  little  ones  surround  her,  is  the  allotted  sphere  of  a  mother  s 
activities.  T/uU  is  the  scene  of  her  life's  work,  and  she  would 
lamentably  fail  in  her  duty  were  she  not  to  exliibit  there  all 
those  tender  qualities  which  one  instinctively  associates  with 
her  name.      But  the  allotted  sphere  of  a  father's  activitle^!;^  ik^ft 
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scone  of  his  life's  work — to  wliich  Kplierc  or  scene  be  is  reqmred 
to  be  us  ti*ue  as  a  niotbcr  to  lier  bousebold — is  tbe  wide  i^rorii 
Tbero,  liiLs  to  engage  in  a  daily  waifai-e,  often,  Isbmael-like, 
with  bis  baud  against  every  man's,  and  eveiy  man's  band  against 
bis.  Still,  wbat  is  it  tbat  cbiefly  stimulates  bim  in  tbe  tight? 
Is  it  not  tlie  knowledge  tbat  be  is  striving  for  tbe  welfare  of  his 
children  ? 

"  Tln'ir  thought  across  his  fHiicy  comcji, 
And  gives  the  bittle  to  his  anns." 

Is  there  any  sacrifice  tbat  be  would  not  endure  for  tbe  sake  ot 
bis  little  ones  1  And  are  not  those  among  the  happiest  moments 
of  liLs  life  when,  tbe  struggles  of  the  day  at  an  end,  be  seeks 
tbe  peace  of  bis  hoirie,  and  is  more  than  comj)ensated  for  the 
nide  bufietings  of  the  world  by  the  acclamations  of  welcome 
which  greet  bim,  like  a  returned  tiiumpbant  wan-ior,  from  the 
juvenile  crowd  that  has  so  long  and  so  anxiously  awaited  h» 
return  ?     Tbe  second  fact  wliich  conduces  to  tbe  i>opular  esti- 
mate in  question  is  the  unvarying  manifestation  of  a  mother* 
love.      No  degree  of  baseness  on  tbe  pai-t  of  her  child  seems  to 
check,  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  demonstrariveiicss  of  hx 
affection  for  the  en*ing  one.     The  father  indignantly  spurns  his 
reprobate  son  from  bLs  presence,  and  fn)m  liLs  home  ;   but  the 
mother  clandestinely  miidsters  to  bis  needs,  and  is  capable  of 
clasping  to  her  breast,  with  all  the  warmth  of  caress  which 
characterised  her  embrace  when  of  old  be  lay  an  inoffensive 
babe  within  her  fond  arms,  bim  whose  every  act  and  word 
betokens  ingratitude.      But  is  tliis  because  tbe  affection  of  the 
mother  is  stronger  than  tbat  of  the  father  ?      Or  may  it  not  be 
beciiuso  her  sense  of  justice  is  weaker;  because  her  love,  unlike 
tbe  father's,  is  little  else  than  a  blind  instinct  ?      Does  not  the 
father  still  regard  with  undiminished  affection  tbe  son  whom, 
nevertheless,  be  has  exi>elled  from  the  sacred   sphere  of  liis 
bousebold?     Why,  then,  has  be  thus  expelled  bimi     From 
nothing  but  a  high  sense  of  duty  :  First,  duty  to  tbe  lad  whom 
years  of  kindness  have  fiuled  to  impress;  secondly,  duty  to 
liimself,    whose  patemid  counsel  has  been  flippantly  set  at 
naught ;  and,  lastly,  duty  to  the  other  members  of  bis  home^ 
the  moral  atmosphei-e  of  which  was  in  danger  of  being  poUuted 
by  the  jKistilent  presence  of  bis  undutiful  son.      Tbe  love  of 
both  parents  may  be  in  degi-ee  precisely  tbo  same ;   but  the 
manifestation  of  it  will  be  different,  being,  in  tbe  case  of  the 
father,  with  discrimination;  in  tliat  of  the  mother,  without  it 
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Around  no  men,  amongst  all  tho  millions  of  mankind,  docs  so  muob  interest 
^ther  as  around  the  Founders  of  the  Chief  Religious  Faiths  of  the  world.  Such  men 
are  sometimes  almost  lost  in  the  obscuiiiy  of  remote  ages,  or  of  the  mystery  witli 
which  they  surrounded  themselves,  or  their  early  followers  invested  them.  But 
whenever  Uiey  can  he  discerned,  their  characters  analysed,  and  their  deeper  ex- 
periences understood,  they  are  found  to  be  not  only  leaders  and  masters  of  the 
multitudea  who  have  adopted  more  or  less  of  their  creed  and  ritual,  but  idso  inter- 
preters (more  or  less  partial)  of  tho  nnivenial  yearnings  of  the  soul  of  man.  Such 
•men  nuiy  have  seemed  to  sit  at  the  fountains  of  human  thought  and  feeling,  and  to 
have  directed  or  have  coloured  the  mysterious  streams,  but  they  have  quite  as  often 
indioatod  in  their  doctrines  and  in  their  deeds  the  strong  courses  of  the  thoughts 
and  feeUng  which  are  more  permanent  and  deeper  thou  any  one  man  or  even  any 
<meace  oould  completely  discover.  The  aim  of  these  papers  will  be,  with  necessary 
brevity,  to  review  the  chief  of  such  men.  noting  suggestively  rather  than  ex- 
^UMUtireljr,  their  biography,  their  cti-eunwCanoM,  their  theology,  and  their  ethie«. 
And  in  concluding  the  series  it  is  purposed  to  compare  and  to  contrast  each  and  all 
•of  them  with  the  **  One  Man  whom  in  the  long  roll  of  ages  we  can  love  without  dis- 
appointment, and  worship  without  idoUtry,  the  Man  Christ  Jesus." 

Principal  Books  of  Reference. -Max  Mailer's  "History  of  Ancient  Sanskrit 
literature,"  "The  Science  of  Language,"  "Chips  from  a  German  Workshop;"  Rev. 
F.  D.  Mattrice's  "Religious  of  the  World;"  Archdeacon  Hardwick's  "Christ  and 
other  Masters;"  Rev.  J.  W.  Gardner's  "Faiths  of  the  World;"  Miss  Mary  Car- 
pentofs  "Last  Days  of  Raromohun  Roy ;"  Rev.  F.  W.  Farrar's  "  Witness  of  History 
to  Christ;"  Rev.  A.  W.  Williamson's  "  Journey  in  North  China;"  Canon  Liddon's 
Hampton  Lecture  on  "Our  Lord's  Divinity;"  Cousin's  "History  of  Modem  PhUo- 
•oplyr." 


No.  I. 
GAUTAMA  BUDDHA. 

( Continued  froni  pcuje  1 74 .) 
VX[  TAVING  glanced  at  the  salient  poiots  in  the  biogi-aphy 


^ 


■'  "'  and  circumstances  of  the  great  Hindu,  whose  system  is 
said  now  to  number  above  three  hundred  millions  of 
^liaciplee,  we  now  attempt  a  short  review  of  his  teachings,  both 
theological  and  ethical.  Kotwithstanding  that  a  keen  and 
pvolbuBd  interest  attaches  to  the  alterations  of  his  doctrine  by 
cQcoeauTe  generaticms,  we  puxpose  now  confining  our  attention 
iQ  irhat  nfimn  tn  be  the  teaching  of  the  Founder  rather  than 
;  to  the  modificatioDB  of  his  followers. 
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Theology. 

Tliougli  Buddhiam  is  a  sort  of  Protestant  Reformation  (/ 
Brahminism,  it  Ls,  however,  miicli  more  revolutionary  in  its 
methods  mid  in  its  results  than  tliat  Reformation  was.  For 
Gautama  Buddha  strenuously  resists  all  authoritative  religious 
teaching.  lie  denies  the  one  God  as  the  Maker  and  the  Ruler 
of  all  other  forms  of  being.  The  very  changefulness  and  unrest 
of  creatures  seemed  sufficient  argument  agauist  there  existing 
anywhere  an  Unchanging  and  Perfect  Creator.  All  things 
appear  to  come  into  the  world  according  to  a  law  of  succession, 
hy  a  series  of  causes,  and  not  from  any  God  as  a  single  cause. 
Hence  it  has  been  said  that  the  Buddhist  creed  is  largely 
negative  and  niliilistic.  However,  though  we  shall  find  it 
difficult  to  fa,sten  upon  dogmas  about  God,  or  man's  relation 
to  God,  that  can  fonn  anything  like  a  definite  system,  our 
seareh  for  the  religious  ideas  of  this  gi-eat  leader  need  not,  never- 
theless, be  completely  fruitless. 

The  word  Buddha  means  Intelligence.     The  first  proclama- 
tion of  the  original  Buddhists  before  Gautama's  time  seems  to 
liave  been  that  men  ought  to  worship,  in  some  way,  that  pur« 
Intelligence — that  Buddha,  for  this  was  the  name  of  the  god  a^ 
well  as  one  appellation  of  the  apostle.     The  conception  of  the 
liighest  reward  and  result  of  such  woi*ship  was  absorption  into 
that  pure  Intelligence.     These  two  doctrines  were  received  by 
Gautama  Buddlia.     And  moreover,  like  his  predecessors,  he 
believed  in  the  heretlitary  doctrine  of  transmigi-ation,  and  like 
them  too,  he  argued  for  the  eternal  cycles  of  the  universe,  and 
the  infinite  succession  of  bii'ths  and  new  births.     He   fully 
accepted,  and  enthusiastically  enforeed,  what  was  also  a  point 
in  the  creed  of  earlier  Buddhists,  that  he  who  is  now  the  most 
degraded  of  the  demons  may  (thix>ugh  such  processes)  odo  day 
rule  highest  in  the  heavens.     ''  He  who  is  at  present  seated 
upon  the  most  honourable  of  the  celestial  thrones  maj  one  day 
writhe  amidst  the  agonies  of  a  place  of  torment ;  and  the  worn 
that  we  crush  under  our  feet  may  in  the  coarse  of  ages  become 
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a  supreme  Buddha."  In  rigid  harmony  with  this  belief  in 
the  infinite  capacity  of  the  human  intellect,  a  belief  tliab 
virtually  deifies  the  human  intellect,  Gautama  held  that  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  Vedas,  the  scriptures  of  Brahmin- 
ism,  might  be  questioned,  and  the  knowledge  derived  from 
them  be  suboi*dinated  to  all  other  forms  of  knowledge.  He 
absolutely  i-ejected  the  custom  of  sacrificing  animals.  Tliis 
partly  resulted  from  liis  perceiving  more  clearly  than  his 
ancestors  how  the  saciifice  of  animals  bore  upon  the  Hindu 
doctrine  of  transmigration ;  but  chiefly  from  his  refuting  the 
need  of  all  sacrifice  for  sin.  Tliis  followed  from  his  denying 
the  consciousness  of  guilt,'  because  he  denied  the  moral  freedom 
of  man.  Whatever  sin  there  is,  is  in  his  view  a  necessary 
thing,  belonging  by  necessity  to  the  world  of  matter,  and  to  all 
foi-ms  of  transient  being.  This  could  only  be  separated  from 
man  wlien,  after  successions  of  new  births,  through  cycles  of 
ages,  he  would  be  absorbed  in  the  Infinite  Light.  That  ab- 
sorption meant  the  attaining  to  the  completeness  of  imcon- 
sciousness,  the  becoming  nothing.  For  Nothing,  under  the 
name  Nirvana,  is  the  liighest  goal  of  millions  of  Buddhists. 
Having  this  theory  of  absoq)tion  of  souls  as  Ids  "plan  of 
salvation,'*  he  preached  that  that  salvation  was  possible  with- 
out the  mediation  of  priests,  and  without  belief  in  books  to 
which  the  priests  had  given  the  idea  of  a  revelation.  How- 
ever, the  salvation  that  had  been  taught  by  Brahminism,  and 
had  been  promulgated  through  its  priests  and  Vedas,  was  a 
deliverance  from  a  world  of  phantoms  and  a  reversion  to 
original  oneness  with  divinity,  while  that  taught  by  Gautama 
Buddha  was  a  weird  immersion  in  an  extinction  whose  only 
attraction  was  that  "there  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling 
and  the  weary  are  at  rest.*' 
BrUloL  Urijah  E.  Thomas. 

fTohe  continued, J 
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Subject:    The  Moral  MexVx- 
iNG  OP  Human  Histoiiy. 

**Aii(l  what  shall  T  more  say? 
lor  the  tune  would  fail  me  to  tell 
of  Gecleoii,  ami  of  jiarak,  ami  of 
Samson,  and  of  Jei)hthae ;  of  David 
also,  and  Samuel,  and  of  the  pro- 
])het8:  who  through  faith  snMued 
kingdoms,  wrouglit  righteousness, 
obtained  promises,  stoi>ped  the 
mouths  of  lions,  quenchetl  the 
violence  of  fire,  escaped  the  edge  of 
the  sword,  out  of  weakness  were  made 
strong,  waxed  valiant  in  light, 
tunied  to  flight  th(^  armies  of  the 
aliens.  Women  received  their  dead 
i-aised  to  life  again :  and  others  were 
tortured,  not  acce])ting  deliver- 
ance; that  they  might  obtain  a 
better  resurrection  :  and  others  had 
trial  of  cruel  moekings  and  scourg- 
ings,  yea  moreover,  of  bonds  and 
imprisonment:  they  were  stoned, 
they  were  sawn  asunder,  were 
teuipted,  were  slain  with  the  sword  : 
they  wantlered  about  in  sheep-skins 
an<l  goat-skins;  boing  destitut«', 
afflicted,  tormented :  (of  whom  the 
world  was  not  worthy :)  they  wan- 
dered in  deseits,  and  in  mountains, 
and  in  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth." 
— llebn'ws  xi.  G2— 38. 

Tliese  remarkable  verses 
strike  \ia  with  four  things  iii 
human  history. 

I.    TUE  INHUMANITY  OF  MAN 

TO  MAN.  Here  we  have  a  list 
of  awful  cruelties  which  man 
has  inflicted  on  his  fellow- 
creatures,  "moekings," 
"  scourgings,'*  "  bonds,"  "  im- 


pnsonmenfc,"  "stoning,"  "saw- 
ing   asunder,'*   and    "slayinji 
with    the    sword,"    &a,   &c. 
This  is   only  a  specimen  of 
universal  histoiy,  every  page 
of    which     is     stained    with 
human  blood.     Man  has  ever 
been  the  greatest   enemy  of 
man.       Whether    men   have 
unseen,   purely   spiritual    de- 
vils  or    not,    it    is   manifest 
that    they   have   in   all   ages 
behaved  as  ruthless  devils  tf> 
each    other.     Witness    wars, 
persecutions,     slaveries,    Ac, 
ike.     Mixn's  cruelty  ( 1 )  Argues 
his  un  naturalness.     The  social 
constitution  of  man  contain- 
ing deep  fountains   of  social 
sympathies  shows  that  he  wast 
not  made,  like  the  predatoriai 
beasts,  to  prey  upon  his  fellow- 
creatures.     He  was   made  U> 
love  and  to  be  loved.     Mental 
philosophy,    as  well    as    Uie 
Bible,    shows    this.       Man's 
cruelty  (2)  Argues  his  neces- 
sity/or t/ie  Gospel.    What  can 
overcome    cruelty   but  love? 
And    what    love    is    mighty 
enough  for  this  but  that  cm- 
nipotent  love  that  is  revealed 
in  the  life  and  death  of  Christ  f 
This  is  adapted  to  change  the- 
lion  into  the  lamb,  it  has  done 
so   in  millions  of  casesy  and 
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will  do  so  on  a  universal  scale, 
l>efore  the  knell  of  this  world's 
liiatoiy  shall  be  rung.  "  The 
lion  sliall  lie  down  with  the 
wolf,"  Ac.  Another  thing 
which  these  verses  strike  us 
with  is — 

II.    The   force  op  faith 
IN   HCJMAN  LIFE.      Whilst  tho 
whole   of   the    chapter  is    a 
record     of     the     triumpliant 
force   of   faitli,    these    verses 
contain  also  some   special  il- 
lustrations.    The   faith    here, 
however,  be  it  observed,  is  not 
faith  in  a  proposition,  but  in 
a  Person,  and  tiiat  person  God. 
Faith  in  a  person  has  more 
eneigizing  power  in  the  soul 
than   faith  in  a  proposition. 
What     is     the     power     this 
faith  gave  them?     First,    It 
was  a  power  to  conquer  ene- 
mies,    *'Who   through    faith 
subdued    kingdoms."     What 
did  Gideon  do  by  faith  ?     He 
destroyed  the  altars  and  groves 
of  Baal,  and  with  three  hun- 
dred men  routed  a  prodigious 
army  of  the  Midianites.     Ba- 
rak— what  did  he  do  by  faith  ? 
He  battled  with  the  army  of 
Siaera,  and  won  the  deliver- 
ance of  his  country.     Samson 
— what  did  he  do  by  faith? 
Warred  with  the  Philistines 
and     achieved    many     signal 
Tictoriea  Jephthae — what  did 
he    by  £uth?     Subdued    the 
Ammonites   and   rescued   his 
countrymen  from    their    op- 
presRive  yoke.     And  David — 
what  did  he  by  Mth?     Con- 
quered Moab,  Ammon,  Edom, 


and  Syria.  Thus  faith  enabled 
the  ancients  to  overcome  theii* 
enemies,  to  stop  the  mouths 
of  lions,  quench  fires,  and 
enabled  them  to  turn  to  flight 
the  armies  of  the  aliens.  But 
faith  in  God  gives  men  power 
to  win  higher  victories  over 
enemies  than  these.  The  faith 
of  men  in  Christ  has  literally 
subdued  kingdoms,  and  is  des- 
tined to  do  so  on  a  larger, 
scale  in  the  future.  "All 
kings  shall  fall  down  before 
thee,"  &c. 

Secondly:  It  was  a  power 
to  ivork  out  Hie  riglU. 
"  Wrought  righteousness." 
Faith  in  God  enables  a  man 
to  form  right  convictions  of 
the  right  and  to  work  out 
those  convictions  with  an  in- 
vincible determination. 

Thirdly  :  It  was  a  power 
to  realise  tJie  invisible.  "  Ob- 
tained promises."  What  God 
told  them  sliould  come,  their 
faith  made  a  present  reality. 
"Faith  is  the  substance  of 
things  hoped  for,  the  evidence 
of  things  not  seen."  Believing 
women  when  they  saw  their 
children  massacred,  realised 
their  resurrection  to  life. 
"Women  received  their  dead 
raised  to  life  again."  Tlie 
widow  of  Sarepta,  whose  son 
was  raised  to  life  by  Elijah, 
and  the  Shunammite  who  ob- 
tained the  resurrection  of  her 
son  by  the  hands  of  Elisha, 
perhaps  are  specially  referred 
to  here.  But  faith  has  power 
to  bring  the  resurrection  near 
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to  every  lieai't.  It  can  enable 
lis  as  we  commit  our  cliildi-en 
to  tlie  gmve  to  see  them  alive 
on  the  other  side. 

Foui-thly  :  It  was  a  power 
to  endure  tlie  overwhelming. 
TeiTible  beyond  description  as 
their  sufferings  were,  it  is  said 
they  would  not  **  accept  delive- 
rance." They  endured  **ci"uel 
jnockings  and  scourgings,'* 
>*  bonds,"  **  imi)risonment," 
*  *  stonings, "  "  sawing  asu  nder, " 
'*  slaying  with  the  swoi-d,'* 
"  wandering  about  in  sheep- 
Hkin,'*' "  destitute,"  ^^afllicted," 
tormented,  ratlier  than  swerve 
an  iota  from  th«>ir  con>4ctions, 
and  thus  dislionour  their  con- 
science and  their  God.  Faith 
jrivcii  man  a  sublime  power  of 
t;ndumnce.  Another  thing 
which  the^e  vei*ses  strike  us 
with  is : — 

III.  The       cnAr.iTY       of 

IIeAVEX     IX     ITS     TREATMENT 

OF  ciiABACTEB.  Not  a  man 
mentioned  in  this  pai'agrapli 
was  perfect.  Gedeoi),  Barak, 
Samson,  Jephthae,  David,  and 
even  Sanniel,  were  all  stained 
with  sin.  Falsehood,  adul- 
tery, gi-eed,  cruelty,  profanity, 
attached  to  most  of  them ;  to 
some  of  them  in  a  pre-eminent 
<legi-ee.  Yet  here  thei-e  is  no 
mention  of  their  sins,  they  are 
put  amongst  the  saints,  they  are 
canonized  in  the  long  roll  of 
Heaven's  illustrious  heroc?. 
The  Great  Father  is  more 
charitable  in  His  treatment  of 
human  character  than  men  are 
in  the  treatment  of  each  other. 


;  How  quick  we  ai-e  to  detect 
the  faults  of  men,  to  magnify, 
!  parade,  and  trumpet  Siem. 
;  In  the  estimation  of  men,  one 
'  wix>ng  act  in  the  noblest  and 
I  purest  life  exposes  that  life  to 
I  excommunication  from  the 
sphere  of  virtuoas  men,  and 
biings  on  it  the  execrations  of 
contemiwi-aries.  It  ia  not  thus 
with  Heaven:  millions  will  be 
found  in  heaven  whom  bigots 
have  consigned  to  hell.  See 
how  Christ  treateil  sinners. 
The  woman  in  Simon's  house, 
the  woman  taken  in  adultery, 
the  thief  upon  the  cross,  Saul  of 
Tarsus,  unbelieving  lliomas, 
&c.,  &c.  As  a  rule,  the  greatest 
sinner  is  the  most  censorious. 
He  who  lias  the  **  beam  "  iii 
his  own  eye  is  the  most  quick 
to  dett^ct  the  '*mote"  in  his 
brother's  eye.  He  who  has 
the  most  love  is  the  meet 
ready  to  overlook  imperfec- 
tions. *  *  Brethren,  if  a  brother 
be  overtaken  in  a  fault,"  &cl, 
&c.  Another  thing  which 
these  verses  strike  us  with 
is — 

IV.  The  vxvoRTinNESs  of 

THE    WORLD    AS   A   SCENE     FOR 

TRUE  HEROES.  '*  Of  whom  the 
world  was  not  worthy."  Ob- 
ser\-e — First :  The  tooiMs  ideas 
oftmt  heroes.  The  world  bw 
never  thought  God's  heroes 
worthy  of  their  freedom,  their 
enjoyments,  and  their  life; 
hence  they  have  persecuted 
'  them  even  unto  death.  Even 
in  this  age  true  moral  worth  aa 
such  is  not  reRi>ected   If  aaso- 
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elated    with     poverty    it     is 
ignored  and  shunned. 

Secondly  :  God's  idea  of  the 
worUaness  of  the  world.  It  is 
not  worthy  to  have  true  men  on 
it.  "Totellthegreat,themighty, 
the  wealthy,  the  rulers  of  the 
world,  that  they  are  not  worthy 
the  society  of  the  poor,  desti- 
tute, despised  wanderers  whom 
they  himt  and  jxirsecute  as  the 
ofiscouring  of  all  things,  fills 
them  with  indignation.  There 
is  not  an  informer  or  appald- 
tor  but  would  think  himself 
disparaged  by  it.  But  tliey 
may  esteem  it  as  they  please. 
We  know  that  this  testimony 
is  true,  and  the  world  shall 
one  day  confess  it  to  be  so." 


Subject:  The  Hebrews  axd 
Egyptians  at  the  Eed 
Sea  :  a  Picture  of  Modern 
Iter. 

•*  By  iaith  they  passed  through 
the  Red  Sea  as  by  dry  land  :  which 
the  £g3rptiaD8  assaying  to  do,  were 
drowned." — Hebrews  xi,  29. 

A  history  of  the  wonderful 
fact  recorded  in  these  words 
is  to  be  found  in  Exod.  xiv. 
19 — 31.  (Sketch  the  inci- 
dents.) 

The  Hebrews  and  the 
Egyptians  now  at  the  Hed 
Sea  afford  an  illustration  of 
ail  men,  in  relation  to  the 
common  enterprise  in  which 
^tkey  are  engaged,  their  sue- 
iSrases  and  fauures,  and  the 
xeaeon  of  both.    Observe : — 

L  Ihet    weak   all    em- 


barked IN  A  COMMON  ENTER- 
PRISE. Both  assayed  to  cross 
the  Red  Sea.  The  hearts  of 
both  were  set  on  this  wonder- 
ful achievement.  In  this  they 
resemble  all  men ;  there  is  a 
common  work  in  which  all 
men,  everywhere,  are  em- 
barked. What  is  that?  Tho 
pursuit  of  happmess.  '*Wh(> 
will  show  us  any  good?'* 
This  is  the  deepest  question 
in  the  heart  of  all,  the  sprinj^ 
that  keeps  the  world  in  action. 
It  is  true  they  seek  it  in  dif- 
ferent directions;  some  in 
sensual  indulgence,  some  in 
worldly  wealth,  some  in 
scenes  of  revelry  and  de- 
bauch, and  some  in  spheres 
of  mental  culture  and  religion. 
All  are  trying  to  cross  some 
Red  Sea  in  its  pursuit.  They 
will  brave  the  greatest  dan- 
gers, and  venture  their  all  if 
haply  they  may  find  it.  Ob- 
serve : — 

II.  Some  succeeded  and 
SOME  failed.  The  Hebrews 
**  passed  through  the  Red 
Sea  as  by  dry  land."  They 
**went  into  the  midst  of  tho 
sea  as  on  dry  ground ;  and 
the  waters  were  a  wall  unto 
them  on  their  right  hand  and 
on  their  left."  But  what  of 
the  Egyptians  ?  *'  The  Lord 
overthrew  the  Egyptians  in 
the  midst  of  the  sea."  The 
depths  covered  them,  and 
they  sank  to  the  bottom  as  a 
stone. 

In  the  common  pursuit  of 
happiness  some  men  succeed ; 
they  reach  "  a  joy  unspeak- 
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able  and  full  of  glorj- ;  "  they 
''rojoice,  oven  in  tribulation," 
&c.,  &c.  But  others  fail :  the 
vast  majority  signally  fail ; 
thoy  got  engulfed  in  the  sea 
of  worldly  anxieties,  spiritual 
conflicts,  moral  remorse,  and 
dreadforebodings.  Observe: — 
III.  Faith   explains   the 

SUCCESS  OF  some  AND  THE 
FAILURE      OF      OTHEIIH.       **  By 

faith  they  passed  through  the 
Eed  Sea."  Why  did  the 
Hebrews  succeed  V  They  be- 
lieved in  God — in  His  love, 
power,  and  providence ;  bo 
believed,  that  they  did  what 
He  commanded,  although  it 
clashed  with  their  reason, 
their  experience,  and  seemed 
to  the  last  degree  hazardous. 
*'  By  faith  they  passed 
through  the  Eed  Sea."  It 
was  their  faith  that  made 
them  successful  and  tri- 
umphant. The  Egyptians 
had  no  such  faith.  They 
went  in  their  own  strength, 
urgcnl  on  by  their  ambition 
and  their  vengeance,  and  they 
failed. 

Success  in  our  pursuit  of 
happiness  can  only  be  rea- 
lised by  faith  in  God.  "Ho 
will  keep  them  in  perfect 
peace  whose  heart  is  stayed 
upon  Him.  He  that  bolieveth, 
and  he  only,  can  enter  into 
the  true  rest.  *  *  It  is  certain," 
says  Southey,  *'that  all  the 
evils  in  society  ariso  from 
want  of  faith  in  God,  and  of 
obedience  to  His  laws ;  and 
it  is  no  less  certain  that,  by 
the  prevalence  of  a  lively  and 


efficient  belief,  they  would  all 
be  cured." 

"  Never  was  a  marvel  done  upon 

the  earth,  but  it  hod  sprang  of 

faith; 
Nothiug    noble,     generoui,  or 

great,  l)ut  faith  was  the  not 

of  the  achievement : 
Nothing  comely,  nothing  fiunoBi, 

but  its  ^iraise  is  fiiith. 
I^onidas  ioa^ht  iu  human  faith, 

as  Joshua  in  divine  ; 
Xenophon  trusted  to  his  slriD, 

and  the  sons  of  Mattathias  to 

their  cause ; 
In  faith  Columbus  fonndapfth 

across  those  nntrieil  waters. 
The  heroines  of  Arc  and  Siri- 

gossa  fought  in  earthly  faith : 
Margaret  by  faith  was  valiant  for 

her  sou,  and  Wallace  mi^ty 

for  his  jieople  ; 
Faith  in  his  reason  made  Socrates 

sublime,  as  faith  in  his  science» 

Galileo  : 
Amltassadors  in  faith  are  lH)liit 

and  unreproved  for  boldness : 
Faith  urged   Fabius  to  delays, 

and  sent    forth    Hannibal  to 

Cnnnae ; 
Ciesar  at  tho  Rubicon,  MiltiadfS 

at  Marathon,  both  were  sped  by 

faith."  Tupper. 


Subject :  Remonstkakck  with 
Eyil-doebs. 

'*  And  his  father  had  not  dis- 
pleased him  at  any  time  in  aaying* 
Why  hast  thou  done  so  ?  — 1 
Kings  i.  6. 

Adonijah  was  the  fourdi 
son  of  David  bj  Hanitk 
(2  Sam.  iii.  4).  On  the  death 
of  his  three  brothers,  Amnon. 
Ghiliab,  and  Absalom,  he  be- 
came eldest  son,  and  whoa 
his  father's  strength  was  vim* 
blj  declining,  put  forth  his 
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pretensioiis  to  the  crown. 
The  plot  failed.  Solomon  was 
anointed  and  proclaimed,  and 
Adonijah's  intrigues  and  va- 
nity ultimately  proved  his 
rain.  "  He  was  a  very  godly 
man,"  but  he  did  not  "  shew 
Iiimself  a  worthy  man."  (1 
Kings  i.  6,  9,  25,  51—52; 
1  Bangs  ii.  23—25. 

The  Spirit  teaches  us  here 
that  much  of  the  evil  that 
Adonijah  did  had  its  root  in 
his  early  bad  training,  David. 
though  a  good  man  and  a 
great  king,  sadly  erred  in  his 
treatment  of  his  children. 
What  a  sad  glimpse  do  wo 
get  here  of  his  domestic  life  ! 
What  is  written  is  for  our  ad- 
monition.    Learn : — 

I.  That  remonstrance  with 
nil-doers  is  an  imperative  duty, 
**  Why  hast  thou  done  so?" 
Thus  should  he  have  spoken. 
....**  His  father."  None 
able  to  speak  with  such  au- 
thority and  tenderness.  So 
others,  according  to  their 
places  and  relationships. 
bear  Gk)d's  call  to  arms, 
**  "WTio  will  rise  up  for  me 
against  the  evil-doers  ?  " 

n.  That  remonstrance  with 
evil-doers  is  a  vertj  difficult 
di^lf, 

''Displeased."  Pride-hurt; 
carnal  secuity  disturbed  ; 
conscience  roused  to  give 
pain.  Danger  of  speaking 
hanhly,  of  speaking  ttie  truth 
in  wra^  more  than  in  love. 


Still,  must  do  what  is  right. 
Better  offend  men  than  God  ; 
better  speak,  than  by  silence 
imperil  souls.  Besides,  if  you 
act  in  time,  you  may  gain 
your  brother. 

m.  That  remonstrance  with 
evil-doers  is  a  much  neglected 
duty. 

Here  a   father,     and  that 
father    David,     is      charged 
with  failure.     Who   then  is 
safe  ?    The  very  fact  that  the 
duty  is  so  difficult  and  deli- 
cate, makes  many  shrink  from 
it.     They  will  not  give  pain. 
They  fear  the    consequences 
of  rebuke  and  discipline.    But 
though  the   neglect    of   this 
duty  is  so  common,  this  does 
not  make  the  guilt  the  less. 
It  is  a  sin  against  God,  and  a 
crime  against  your  brother. 
Take    heed;    be  warned    by 
many  fearful  examples.     In- 
nocence is  better  than  repen- 
tance.    Better    far  to    **  dis- 
please" your  children  now, 
by  kind  and    righteous    cor- 
rection, than  to  let  them  go 
on  in  sin  without  check,  and 
in  view  of  their  sad  fate  and 
terrible   upbraidings   to  cry, 
**  Deliver    me    from    blood- 
guiltiness,  O  Lord."  Besides, 
how  much  higher  a  place  will 
the  father  hold  who  rules  as 
a  king  like  Abraham    (Gen. 
xviii.  19)  than  the  man  who 
weakly  abuses  his  trust  like 
Eli  (1  Sam.  iii.  13). 

W.  Forsyth. 
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No.  XXV.— HOEACE  BUSHNELL,  D.D. 

Subject :  Liberty  and  Discipline. 

"As  loii^  as  they  liavi^  the  bridegroom  with  them,  they  camiot  felt 
Hut  the  days  will  t'oiiu',  when  the  bridegi-oom  shall  be  taken  away  from 
theni,  and  then  shall  they  ftist  iu  those  days." — Mark  ii.  19,  20. 

;Ti  T  is  one  of  tlie  honourable  distinctions  of  Christ's  doctrine 
ij[  that  lie  is  never  taken,  as  men  are,  with  a  half-trutli 
(jonceming  a  subject.  If  there  is,  for  exampio,  a  free 
element  in  Christian  life  and  experience,  and  also  a  restrictive 
^ide,  He  comprehends  botli  and  holds  them  in  a  true  adjust- 
ment of  their  offices  and  relations. 

His  answer  to  John's  disciples  amounts  to  this :  WTien  the 
love  is  full,  and  the  soul  is  consciously  gladdened  by  the 
present  ^^dtne8s  and  felt  impulse  of  God,  restrictive  or  severely 
self-compelling  discipline  is  uncalled  for ;  but  when  there  is 
-ii  failure  of  such  divine  impulse,  when  the  soul  is  losing 
ground,  brought  under  by  temptation,  groping  in  dryness  and 
obscurity,  then  some  shai'p  revision  of  the  life  is  urgently 
demanded,  and  must  not  be  declined.  In  other  words,  let 
there  bo  liberty  in  God  while  there  may ;  girding  up  in  our- 
selves, by  forced  exercise  and  discipline,  when  there  must 
Much  the  same  truth  is  taught  by  Paul  when  he  represents 
the  Christian  soul  as  a  coin  having  two  seals  or  mottoes  on 
the  two  sides ;  on  the  face,  ^'  The  Ix)rd  knoweth  them  tint 
lire  His  ;"  on  the  back,  '^  Let  every  one  that  nameth  the  name 
of  Christ  depart  from  iniquity."  Liberty  and  discipline^ 
movement  from  God's  centre^  and  movement  from  our  oim 
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sanctified  inclination  and  self-compelling  will,   are  the  two 
great  factors  of  Christian  life  and  experience. 

It  is  obvious  that  both  these  conceptions  may  be  abused^ 
as  they  always  are  when  taken  apart;  but  let  us  find  now  how 
to  hold  "with  Christ  the  two  sides  at  once.     There  is  then — 

I.  A  ruling  conception  of  the  Christian  life  which  is  called 
haying  the  bridegroom  present ;  a  state  of  right  inclination 
established,  in  which  the  soul  has  immediate  consciousness 
of  God,  and  is  swayed  in  liberty  by  His  inspirations.  The 
whole  aim  of  Christianity  is  fulfilled  in  this  alone.  Discipline,, 
self-regulation,  carried  on  by  the  will,  may  be  wanted ;  as^ 
I  shall  presently  show.  But  no  possible  amount  of  such 
doings  can  make  up  a  Christian  virtua  Everything  in 
Christianity  goes  for  the  free  inclination.  Here  begins  the 
true  nobility  of  Good's  sons  and  daughters,  when  their  inclina- 
tion is  wholly  to  good  and  to  God.  The  bridegroom  joy  is 
now  upon  them,  because  their  duty  is  become  their  festivity 
with  Christ.     What  then— 

II.  Is  the  place  or  value  of  that  whole  side  of  self-discipline- 
which  Christ  himself  assumes  ,the  need  of,  when  the  bride- 
groom is  to  be  taken  away  ?  There  is,  I  undertake  to  say, 
one  general  purpose  or  office,  in  aU  doings  of  will,  on  the 
human  side  of  Christian  experience ;  viz.,  the  ordering  of  the 
Boul  in  fit  position  for  Gt)d,  that  He  may  occupy  it,  have  it  in 
TTia  power,  sway  it  by  His  inspirations.  No  matter  what  the 
kind  of  doing  to  which  we  are  called ;  self-government,  self- 
renunciation,  holy  resolve,  or  steadfast  waiting,  the  end  is  the 
same,  the  getting  in  position  for  God's  occupancy.  As  the 
navigator  of  a  ship  does  nothing  for  the  voyage,  save  what  he 
does  by  setting  the  ship  to  course  and  her  sails  to  the  wind, 
so  oar  self-compelling  discipline  is  to  set  us  in  the  way  of 
receiving  the  actuating  impulse  of  God's  will  and  character. 
All  that  we  can  do  is  simmied  up  in  self-presentation  to  God. 
hence  the  call  to  salvation  is,  ^'  Come."  And  as  it  is  in  con- 
Tersion,  so  is  it  of  all  Christian  doings  afterward.  If,  by 
reason  of  a  still  partial  subjection  to  evil,  the  nuptial  day  of 
a  soul's  liberty  be  succeeded  by  a  void,  dry  state,  the  disciple 
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has  it  given  liim  to  i)reparo  himself  for  God's  help  by  dearing 
away  his  idols,  rectifying  his  mipjndgments,  staying  his 
resentmentfi  and  grudges,  and  mortifying  his  appetites.  There 
will  be  a  certain  violence  in  the  fight  of  his  repentances. 
*^  For  behold  wliat  carefulness  it  "vrrought  in  you ;  yea,  what 
clearing  of  yourselves ;  yea,  what  indignation ;  yea,  what 
fear ;  yea,  what  vehement  desire ;  yea,  what  zeal ;  yea,  what 
revenge."  Let  none  object  that  all  such  strains  of  endeavour 
must  be  without  merit  because  thoy  are,  in  one  sense,  without 
inclination.  Holy  Scripture  commands  us  to  serve,  when 
we  cannot  reign.  Do  we  ''mortify  our  members,"  ** pluck 
out  our  right  eye,"  by  inclination  ?  Let  us  specify  some 
humbler  matters  in  which  it  must  be  done. 

1 .  How  great  a  thing  for  a  Chi'istian  to  keep  life,  practice, 
and  business  in  the  terms  of  order. 

2.  A  responsible  way  has  the  same  kind  of  value ;  a  soul 
that  stays  fast  in  concern  for  the  church,  for  the  salvation 
of  men,  for  the  good  of  the  country,  is  ready  for  God's 
best  inspirations. 

3.  Openness  and  boldness  for  G^d  is  an  absolute  requisite 
for  the  effective  revelation  of  Gt)d  in  tho  soul. 

4.  Honesty,  not  merely  commercial,  but  honesty  engaging 
to  do  justice  everywhere,  every  way,  every  day,  and  specially 
to  God*s  liigh  truth  and  God. 

I  could  speak  of  yet  humbler  tilings ;  such  as  dresB  and 
society.  These  are  commonly  put  outside  the  pale  of  religious 
responsibility.  And  yet  there  is  how  much  in  them  to  fix  the 
soul's  position  towards  God ! 

But  what  of  fasting  ?  the  very  thing  about  which  my  text 
is  concerned.  Does  it  belong  to  Christianity  ?  I  ihink  so. 
Christ  declared  that  His  disciples  should  fast  when  He  wu 
gone.  He  began  His  great  ministry  by  a  protracted  fast,  and 
He  discourses  of  it  just  as  He  does  of  prayer  and  alms.  A 
certain  half-illuminated  declamation  against  asceticism  w  a 
great  mistake  of  our  time.  An  asceticism  belonging  to  Ciiriflti- 
anity  is  described  when  an  apostle  says,  "  I  exerdse  myaalf " 
(flurx*),  **to  have  a  conscience  void  of  offence."    Aooepting 
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tliis  good  asceticism,  if  we  find  that  our  body  is  getting  upper- 
most, our  Simdays  choked,  our  great  sentiments  stifled  by 
indulgence  of  the  body,  we  shall  turn  upon  it  and  say  with  a 
meaning,  *'  I  keep  imder  my  body.'*  K  we  cannot  find  how 
to  bear  an  enemy,  if  we  recoil  from  sacrifices  laid  upon  us, 
we  shall  emulate  the  example  of  Cromwell's  soldiers,  who 
<x>nquered  first  in  the  impassive  state,  by  fasting  and  prayer, 
and  then  sailing  into  battle  as  men  iron-clad,  conquered  their 
enemies;  or  those  martyrs  who  coiild  sing  in  the  crisp  of 
their  bodies  because  they  had  trained  them  to  serve. 

But  none  should  ever  go  into  a  fut,  when  he  has  the  bride- 
-groom  consciously  with  him,  and  it  must  never  amount  to  a 
maceration  of  the  body — never  be  more  frequent  than  is 
necessary  to  maintain,  for  the  long  run  of  time,  the  clearest, 
healthiest  condition  of  mind  and  body. 

Brethren,  there  ought  to  be  a  fascination  in  the  severities 
of  this  rugged  discipline.  Our  modem  piety,  we  feel,  wants 
depth  and  richness,  and  it  cannot  be  otherwise,  unless  we 
consent  to  endure  some  hardness.  To  be  merely  wooed  by 
£race,  and  tenderly  dewed  by  sentiment,  makes  a  Christian 
mushroom,  not  a  Christian  man.  So  much  meaning  has  our 
Master,  when  charging  it  upon  us,  again  and  again,  without 
<mr  once  conceiving  possibly  what  depth  of  meaning  He 
^ould  have  us  find  in  His  words:  ** Deny  thyself,  take  up 
ihj  cross  and  follow  me." 

CamberweU.  W.  H. 


Difficulty  engenders  Greatness. — "  Another  source  of  greatness  is 
'dii&cnlty.  When  any  work  seems  to  have  required  immense  force  and 
labour  to  effect  it,  the  idea  is  grand.  Stonehenge,  neither  for  disposi- 
tion nor  ornament,  has  anything  admirable  ;  but  those  huge  rude  masses 
•of  fltone,  set  on  end  and  piled  on  each  other,  turn  the  mind  on  the  im- 
neme  force  necessary  for  such  a  wo/k.  Nay,  the  .rudeness  of  the  work 
iBcieBBes  this  canae  of  grandeur,  as  it  excludes  the  idea  of  art  and  con- 
trivmoe  ;  for  dexterity  produces  another  sort  of  effect,  which  is  different 
■^BiOTjgK  from  thi&  " — Burkt^ 
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If  the  lUble  as  a  whole  U  inspired,  it  is  of  vast  importance  that  all  Ita  DlTine  ldH» 
should  be  bn>u^ht  to  bear  upon  tlie  living  world  of  men.  Though  the  pulpit  Is  the 
ortjTun  Divinely  intended  for  this  work,  it  has  been  doing  it  hitherto  in  a  miaenUf 
Iiartial  and  restricted  method.  It  selects  isolated  passages,  and  leayea  whole  duqpio* 
;uid  books  for  the  most  port  untouchetl.  Its  conduct  to  the  Minor  Prophet!  nuj  bi 
taken  as  a  ease  in  point.  How  seldom  are  they  resorted  to  for  tezts*  and  yettiwy 
ul>ound  witli  splendid  passaji^cs  throbbing  with  Divine  ideas.  It  is  our  purpose  to  go 
througli  this  section  of  the  Holy  Word ;  sclocting,  however,  only  such  reraet  in  etoi 
chapter  and  iKKik  as  seem  the  most  suggestive  of  truths,  of  the  most  vital  intcmt; 
and  universal  application. 

We  begin  with  Hosea.  The  remembrance  of  some  facts  connected  with  this  man 
will  greatlv  help  us  in  our  endeavours  to  reach  the  meaning  and  feel  the  power  ol 
certain  of  his  uttcmnces.  He  was  a  native  of  Israel,  and  lived  in  Samaria  about  TOO 
or  800  years  B.C.  His  prophecy  seems  to  have  embraced  a  period  of  about  00  ytun, 
from  Jeroboam's  death  to  Uezekiuh's  ascension  to  the  throne.  He  was  oontempufaiT 
with  Isaiah,  and  preceded  Joel,  Jonah,  and  Amos.  His  propheciea  are  duectea 
almost  exclusively  to  the  ten  tribes  who  liad  sunk  into  the  deepest  Idobitiy.  Hb 
style,  as  a  writer,  is  ver>'  peculiar.  "  It  is,"  says  Dc  Witte,  "  abrupt,  unrounded,  and 
ebullient,  his  rhythm  liard  leaping  and  violent."  Like  a  bee  he  has  been  said  to  Qj 
from  one  flower  to  another,  to  suck  the  hdney  from  all  the  bloasoma. 


HOSEA. 

No.  XIII. 

Suhject :  Max  God-ward,  axd 
God  Max-waiid. 

"Then  shall  \vc  know,  if  wc 
follow  on  to  know  the  Lord:  his 
^oing  forth  is  j>n'pircJ  us  the  niom- 
ing;  and  lie  shall  cunie  unto  ns  as 
the  rain,  as  the  latter  ami  former 
min  unto  the  earth." — Ilosoa  vi.  {J. 

"  Lot  lis  therefore  know — 
hunt  after  the  knowledge  of 
Jehovah;  His  lising  is  fixed 
like  the  morning  dai^-n,  that 
He  may  come  to  us  like  rain, 
and  moisten  the  earth  like  the 
latter  rain.'* — Kiel  nndDditzach. 
There  are  two  pursuits  in  this 
l)a8sago,  man  pursuing  God, 
**  following  on  to  know  Him," 
and  God  us  a  consequence  pur- 
suing men.     **  Ho  shaU  come 


unto  us    as  tho   rain.' 


Ob- 


serve— 

I.  Max  IX  A  GoD-WABD 
dieectiox.  "Then  shall  we 
know  if  wo  follow  on  to  know 
the  Lord."  The  paurticlo  if  is 
not  in  the  oiiginal,  although  it 
is  certain  that  a  knowledge  of 
Jehovah  depends  on  aearaung 
after  it.  Two  things  are  here 
implied. 

First:  That  a  knowledge  of 
God  is  the  essence  of  spiritual 
goodness.  This  is  dicar  from 
reason,  and  is  everywhere 
taught  in  tho  Bible.  By  a 
knowledge  of  Him,  however, 
wo  do  not  moan  a  «ct>ii(i>ic 
acquaintance  with  His  attri- 
butes, relations,  and  works, 
but  a  sympaiheiic  ezperienoei 
an  experience  of  those  senti- 
monts  of  justice,  truthfulness, 
love,  and  mercy,  which  ara  the 
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inspiration,  the  moral  life  of 
€k>d  HimscJf .  Philosopliicully, 
we  can  only  know  a  man  as  we 
sympathise  with  the  leading 
principles  of  the  man's  heart ; 
and  it  is  only  thus  we  can  know 
God. 

Secondly :  That  a  knowledge 
of  God  can  only  be  attained  by 
earnest  searching.  We  shall 
know  if  we  **  follow  on,"  if  we 
''hunt  after."  Intellectually, 
whatever  may  be  the  amount 
of  earnest  searching  we  shall 
never  know  Him.  **Who  by 
searching  can  find  out  God?" 
Bat  wi&  the  heart  we  may 
know  Him  whom  to  know  is 
'•  life  eternal."  Every  day  by 
study  we  may  get  new  ideas  of 
Him,  every  day  we  may 
translate  those  ideas  into  emo- 
tions, and  every  day  wo  may 
cherish  those  emotions  into 
dominant  forces  of  the  soul. 
All  this  requires  the  most  reso- 
lute and  persistent  effort.  Ob- 
serve: 

n.  God  is  a  man-wakd 
DjBEcmoK.  The  man  who  goes 
forth  in  search  of  a  heart 
aoquaintance  with  Jehovah 
will  meet  with  Him  in  the  way. 
"  His  (that  is,  Jehovah's)  going 
forth  is  prepared  as  the  morn- 
ing." (£>d  comes  forth  to  all 
man,  but  He  comes  forth  in  a 
special  way  to  all  those  who 
are  pressinfi^  after  an  acquaint- 
ance with  Himself. 

First :  He  comes  to  them  full 
of  promiae»  * '  As  the  morning.' ' 
What  a  ddightful  season  is  the 
morning :  it  rings  the  knell  of 
the  dark  night,  and  heralds 
the  beauties  and  bri^tness  of 
ihe  ooBung  day!  How  the 
snflorar  in  his  midnight  agonies, 
the  manner  in  his  noctiumal 
tempest*    hail   the  first   grey 


beams  of  the  morning!  The 
night  of  guilt  and  dark  fore- 
boding is  broken  by  the  morn- 
ing of  God's  manifestations  of 
love.  We  could  not  bear  God 
to  come  to  us  as  the  high  noon, 
His  effulgence  would  oum  us 
up,  hence  He  comes  as  the 
morning. 

Secondly :  He  comes  to  them 
full  of  refreshing  injluenu. 
'*  Ho  shall  come  imto  us  as  the 
rain."  What  a  glorious  change 
seasonable  showers  produce  on 
the  parched  earth,  they  touch 
every  part  into  life  and  beauty. 
Such  is  the  influence  of  God 
upon  the  heart  of  the  devout 
inquirer. 

Conclusion.  How  ^  sublime 
the  destiny  of  the  truly  good 
man !  He  fi;oes  forth  in  search 
of  a  knowledge,  not  of  the 
creation,  but  of  the  Creator 
Himself;  and  the  Creator  ap- 
pears to  Him  full  of  the  pro- 
mise of  the  morning  and  of 
the  influence  of  refreshing 
showers.  What  is  the  world  to 
Him  ?    Whilst  worldly  men 

*<  Things    terrestrial    worship   as 
divine. 
His  hopes  immortal  blow  them 

by,  as  dnst 
That  dims  his  sight,  andshorteuii 

lus  survey. 
Which  longs,  in  infinite,  to  lose 
allboondB." 

Dr.  Young^ 


No.  xrv. 

Subject :     A     TmtEE  -  polb 
Theme. 

"O  Ephraim,  what  shall  I  do 
onto  thee  ?  O  Judah,  what  shall  I 
do  unto  thee  T  for  your  ooodness 
is  as  a  morning  cloud,  and  as  the 
early  dew  it  goeth  away."— Uoaea 
vi.  4. 
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"What   shall    1   do    to    tlico,    O 
Kphniini ! 
What  shall    I    do    to    thee,    0 

Judah  ! 
For  your  goodness  is  like  the 

momiii^  I'loud, 
Aiid   like  the  dew  which  carlj 
dei>arteth." 

Jhndci'iton. 

Hero  wo  havo  a  throe-fold 
themo  of  thought. 

I.  DiviXK  SOLICITUDE.  Here 
the  Infinito  coiidoscoiuls  to 
Hpeak  aftor  the  mai)ncr  of  men, 
that  iiion  may  appreciate  Him. 
Tho  language  socms  to  imply, 

First:  /  have  done  much  for 
ffite.  It  has  tho  sound  of 
another  uttoranoo,  "What 
more  cguld  I  have  done  to  my 
Tineyard  that  has  not  been 
done  in  it  ?"  Isuiah  v.  4.  Qod 
had  done  much  for  Ephraim 
and  Judah.  He  had  given 
them  emancipators,  law-givers, 
jmests,  prophets,  granted  to 
them  for  ages  many  signal  and 
merciful  manifestations  of  Him- 
self. Tho  language  seems  to 
imply,  Secondly :  J  am  ready  to 
do  more.  My  heart  overflows 
with  comivassion.  Your  rebel- 
lions and  your  iniquities  havo 
not  exliausted  my  lovo.  I  am 
stiU  ready  to  show  you  mercy. 
The  language  seems  to  imply, 
Thirdly:  /  am  fettered  in  my 
actions.  I  know  not  what  to 
do,  I  am  nonplussed.  The 
Infinito  has  limits  of  action, 
Almightiness  has  restrictions. 
All  things  arc  not  possible  with 
Ood.  It  is  not  possible  for 
Him  to  tell  a  lie,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible for  Him  to  be  immonu,  it 
is  not  possible  for  Him  to  make 
moral  intelligences  virtuous 
and  happy  contrary  to  their 
will.  Christ  said  to  the  men 
of  Jerusalem,  **  I  would  but  yo 


I  would  not."  "  What  sbsU  I 
do:-"'  What  wonderftil  Isn- 
guage  this  for  the  Infinite  to 
emi)loy!  His  incapacity  at 
this  point  is  His  glory.  It  » 
His  glory  that  Ho  will  not 
outrage  moral  minds.  Hero 
we  have 

II.  Hi'MAX  PER-VKIISITY.  Tbc 

right  answer  to  this  appeal, 
**  What  shaU  I  do  unto  thec^" 
would  have  boon,  "Whatever 
Thou  wiliest.  Lord."  •*Not 
our  will  but  Thine  be  done." 
Wo  cordially  submit  to  Thy 
authority,  wo  loyally  acquiesce 
in  Thy  arrangements,  we  lov- 
ingly yield  to  Thy  operations. 
This  is  the  language  of  Heaven, 
hence  God  knows  no  restric- 
tions in  His  operations  there ; 
all  go  with  Him,  and  Ho  ponts 
forth  His  love  freely  and  with- 
out restraint.  On  earth  it  i» 
not  so.  Men  set  their  wills  in 
hostUity  to  His.  Their  lan- 
guage is,  We  will  not  have 
Thee  to  reign  over  us.  Tbey 
are  rebels,  and  will  not  lay 
down  their  arms  of  hostilify 
and  become  loyal  subjects, 
hence  they  must  bo  croshed; 
they  arc  diseased,  and  will  not 
accept  the  means  He  has  pre- 
scribed for  their  restoration; 
they  are  captives,  and  will  not 
leave  their  cells  thouffh  He  has 
thrown  their  doors  wide  open; 
they  are  paupers  dying  of  star- 
vation, but  will  not  take  from 
Him  the  Bread  of  Life  wbibh  He 
offers  to  them  without  monof 
and  without  ptioe.  Henoe  Be 
says,  '*What  shall  I  do  unto 
thee  ?"  I  can  rererse  tbe  laws 
of  nature,  I  can  break  up  old 
universes  and  create  iiew  anes* 
but  I  cannot  make  beiiigs  ivfaom 
I  have  endowed  with  tiEe  poiver 
of  freedom  virtooiia  mad  a^ipjt 
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'Contrary  to  their  own  will. 
**  Why  will  yc  die ':  "  Hero  we 
have — 

III.   EVANE8CE^'T  GOODXE88. 

'*  Your  goodness  is  as  a  mom-  j 
ing  cloud,  and  as  the  early  dew 
it  gocth  away."  WTiethcr  the 
{goodness  here  refers  exclusively 
to  human  kindness  or  includes 
some  amount  of  pious  senti- 
ment it  matters  not ;  it  was  so 
orancscent  that  it  was  of  no 
worth.  It  was  like  the  cloud, 
empty,  fickle,  disapx>ointing. 
When  it  appeared  first,  men 
thought  it  hJGkd  in  it  the  refresh- 
ing element,  and  they  expected 
a  shower  to  come  down  on  the 
parched  earth,  but  a  gust  of 
wind  camo  and  swept  it  out  of 
sight.  UkQ  the  **  early  dew  " 
it  sparkles  as  diamonds  on  the 
sreensward  for  a  short  hour, 
out  is  soon  exhaled  by  the 
sununor  beams.  Evanescent 
goodness  is  worthless.  Most 
men  have  some  amount  of 
goodness  in  them  which  con- 
iinu(is  for  a  time  and  then 
passes  away.  GK>odness  is  of 
no  worth  to  any  being  until  it 
becomes  supreme  and  j>fr- 
rnanetUm 

CoxcLUSlox.  Thank  God  for 
endowing  thee  with  freedom; 
it  is  a  fearful  power.  It  gives 
to  men  a  widdy  different  destiny 
ihere. 


*'  FVom  the  same  cnidlo*s  side. 
From  the  same  mother's  knee. 
One  to  long  darkness  and  the 

fronn  tide, 
One  to  the  peaceful  sea  !  " 

But  a  destiny  in  eternity  in- 
finitely more  dissimilar.  It 
leads  some  to  GKkI's  heights  of 
Ueswdness,  others  to  the  deepest 
depths  of  perdition. 


No.  XV. 

Subject  :     RiGllTKOUSXESS    AXl) 

Ritualism. 
**  For  I  di-aired  mercy,  and  not 
Haontice:    and   the    knowledge    ot* 
(iodnicre  tluin  burnt  offerings.'* — 
Hosea  vi.  6. 

We  shall  take  **  mercy  "  and 
"knowledge  of  God**  here  as 
including  spiritual  excellence, 
and  *' sacrilico  *'  and  **bumt- 
offciings  '*  as  representing  re- 
ligious ritualisiu  ;  and  the  idea 
is  that  Jehovah  desires  from 
man  one  rather  than  the  other. 
The  same  idea  is  given  in  the 
following  passages : — **  Hath 
the  Lord  as  great  delight  in 
burnt-offerings  and  sacriiiccs  as 
in  obeying  the  voice  of  the 
Lord  ?  Behold  to  obey  is  bettei* 
tlian  sacrifice,  and  to  hearken 
than  the  fat  of  rams**  (1  Sam. 
XV.  22;  Matt.  xii.  7).  *»What 
doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee 
but  to  do  justly  and  to  love 
mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly 
with  thy  God  'r  **  (Micah  vi.  8). 
*'Go  ye  and  learn  what  that 
meaneth,  I  will  have  mercy  and 
not  sacrifice;  for  I  am  not 
come  to  call  the  righteous,  but 
sinners  to  repentance*'  (Matt, 
ix.  13).  "To  do  justice  and 
jud^uent  is  more  acceptable  to 
the  Lord  than  sacrifice  '*  (Prov. 
xxi.  3).  **To  love  him  with 
all  the  heart  and  with  all  the 
strength,  and  to  love  his  neigh- 
bour as  himself,  is  more  than  all 
whole  burnt-offerings  and  sacri- 
fices **  (Mark  xii.  33). 

Why  is  moral  righteousness 
preferable  to  religious  ritual- 
ism 1*' 

I.  Because    ritualism   at 

ITS  BEST  APABT    FROM    RIOUT- 
EOU8XE88    IS  WOBTllLESS.      Wo 

are  not  of  those  who  thunder 
unqualified  denuncaaktaofiA  al  vXV 
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ritos  and  corciuonios  in  con- 
iioirtion  with  rcliffion.  Prin- 
ciples to  show  thoiiiHiilvcs  must 
always  have  fonuH,  iind  wo 
would  have  tho  foniis  over  the 
luost  grraceful  tiiid  appropriate. 
Science  is  tho  ritual  of  the 
]>liilosophic,  art  is  the  ritual  of 
the  rpsthctic,  tunt»ful  verse  is 
the  ritual  of  pootr}'.  Natui-e  is 
the  ritual  of  God ;  through  its 
countless  fomis  of  life  and 
l>eauty  His  invisible  thinpfs 
reveal  themselves.  But  ritual- 
ism, in  connection  with  the  re- 
li^on  of  man,  must  be  the  ffftrfy 
the  expression y  and  tho  inrth'tim 
of  inner  righteousness.  With- 
out **  mercy  "  and  tlio  **  know- 
ledge of  God  '*  in  the  soul  all 
ritual  observances  are  as  worth- 
less and  as  revolting  as  the 
motions  of  a  galvanised  corpse. 
'*  Bring  no  more  vain  oblations : 
incense  is  an  abomination  imto 
mc:  the  now  moons  and  sab- 
baths, the  calling  of  assc^mblies, 
I  cannot  away  with :  it  is  ini- 
quity, even  the  solemn  mooting. 
Your  now  moons  and  your  ap- 
I>ointed  feasts  my  soul  hateth : 
they  aro  a  trouble  unto  mo  ;  I 
am  weary  to  bear  them.  And 
when  ye  spread  foi-th  your 
hands  I  vfill  hide  mine  eyes 
from  you ;  yea,  when  ye  make 
many  prayers  I  will  not  hoar  " 
(Isaijah  i.  13 — 15). 
II.  Because  rioiiteousxess 

APART  FROM  THE  BEST  RITUAL- 
ISM IS  ABSOLUTELY  VALUABLE. 

Spiritual  excellence,  whether  it 
shows  itself  or  not,  is  essentially 
good;  it  is  God-like.  liko 
olectricityin  the  matorial  s^'stem, 
it  is  the  subtle  element  which 
1)inds  the  moral  universe  into 
imity  and  tune«  it  into  music. 
Kitualism,  at  its  b:'st,  has  only 
a  virciiiiuiauiiaU  hKtff,  and  (au' 


jHtrary  worth,  but  tho  value  of 
spiritual  cxcollenco  is  (dmitiU^ 
mn'veraai,  and  ftcruah 

CoxcLUSiox.  Bcwarp  of 
more  formality  in  religious 
worship. 

"  A  man  may  cry  Church !  chuirh! 
at  every  wonl. 
With  no  more  piety  than  otliff 

iK'ople, — 
A  daw  's  not  n*ckoned  a  reli«io» 

bii-d 
Because  it  keej^s  n- cawing  from  * 

8tectpl<» : 
Tlif  tcmjile  is  a  good,  a  hoi^ 

place, 
But  ipuu-lang  only  gives  it  aa 

ill  savour, 
AVhilc  saintly  mountebanks 'tlK 

pon'h  dis^iract', 
And  bring  religious  self  into  di^ 
favour.'* 


\  No.  XVI. 

!    Stthjtct:    DiTIKE  IXSTITUTIOirt 
I  CORRUPTED. 

i        "  Gilead  is  a  city  of  them  tbit 
I    work  iniquity,  and  is  polluted  vith 
blood." — Hosea  vi.  8. 

It  is  supposed  that  Gilead 
hero  means  Bamoth  GOead: 
the  metropolis  of  the  moimtaiii- 
ous  region  beyond  Jordan  and 
south  of  tho  river  Jabbok,. 
known  by  the  name  of  Oflcad 
(Joshua  xzi.  28 ;  1  Kings  ir,  18). 
It  was  hero  that  Jacob  and 
Laban  entered  into  a  nored 
covenant  with  each  other.  It 
was  once  a  very  sacred  jplaee; 
it  was  one  of  the  cdebimted 
cities  of  refuge  (Dent.  zx.  S8 ; 
Joshua  xxiii.  28).  The  plaw, 
which  VTM  onoe  a  dtj  of  refuge, 
an  institution  of  tne  God  of 
heaven,  had  now  been  dese- 
crated by  -wicked  men,  and 
become  the  Foene  of  **iniqnitT'* 
and  *•  blood.'' 
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Observe  two  things — 
I.  That    divine    institutions, 
upecially    designed    for    man's 

gOod«    ABB    OFTEN    COHBUPTED 

BY  HDC.  Gilead,  as  a  city  of 
refuge,  was  of  divine  ordi- 
nance, designed  for  special 
good.  It  was  set  apart  for 
protecting  men  from  the  in- 
justice of  being  put  to  death  as 
murderers  where  the  motive 
to  miirder  did  not  exist,  and 
thus  preventing  the  shedding  of 
innocent  blood.  But  this  very 
place  for  justice  had  now  be- 
come the  scene  to  "  work 
iniquity,"  the  place  of  mercy 
the  scene  that  was  now  **  pol- 
luted with  blood.!*  Thus  men 
may — ^nay,  they  have  done  and 
still  do— corrupt  Gt>d*s  special 
ordinances  for  good.  We  say 
fq)^dal  ordinances,  for  all  God's 
ordinances  are  for  good.  Whilst 
all  places  on  earth  are  for  the 
good  of  man,  Gilead  had  a 
specific  appointment.  (1)  The 
Bible  is  a  special  ordinance  of 
Crod  for  good.  Men  have  cor- 
rupted that.  They  do  so  some- 
timefl  by  denying  its  truth 
altosethor,  but  oftener  by  per- 
verting its  doctrines.  (2)  The 
ff09wi  mtniHry  is  a  special 
orainance  of  God  for  good. 
From  the  beginning  aLnost 
Xiod  act  apart  men  for  the 
special  work  of  indoctrinating 
their  fellow-men  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  everlasting  rectitude 
and  tbe  doctrines  of  redemptive 
mercy  —  prophets,  apostles, 
evangelisis,  pastors,  &c.  But 
men  have  sadl^  corrupted  this 
•diYine  institution ;  few  things 
on  earth  have  been  more  cor- 
rupted   by     man     than     the 


n.  Ghiftt   divine  institutions 
speciollj   derigned    for   man's 


good,  when  corrupted  become 

THE     WORST     OF     ALL     EVILS. 

Holy  Gilead,  once  the  scene  of 
divine  mercy,  was  now  filled 
with  **  iniquity  *'  and  **  blood.** 
(1)  A  corrupted  Bible  is  the 
worst  of  all  books.  It  does 
more  mischief  than  any  infidel 
productions.  Political  tyran- 
nies, slaveries,  wars,  persecu- 
tions, have  aU  been  sanctioned 
and  encouraged  by  a  corrupted 
Bible.  Alas !  the  luillions  of 
Cliristcndom  hate  the  Bible — 
not  the  Bible  that  Ghxi  gave, 
but  man's  corrupted  version  of 
that  Bible.  (2)  A  corrupted 
pulpit  is  the  worst  of  all  minis- 
tries. Popes,  archbishops, 
bishops,  and  the  clergy  in  every 
grade  in  all  churches,  have 
been  found  amongst  the  most 
intolerant  despots  and  the  most 
bloody  persecutors  of  aU  times. 
They  consecrate  the  banners  of 
the  warriors,  they  advocate  th(j 
caiLse  of  slavery,  they  have  ever 
been  the  prime  obstructors  to 
the  promotion  of  liberty  and 
the  advancement  of  the  uni- 
versal rights  of  man.  An  old 
expositor  has  said,  **  the  clergy, 
w^hen  wicked,  are  the  worst  of 
all  men;  none  so  cruel  and 
bloody."  It  is  time  for  the 
people  to  be  taught  that  a 
pulpit  is  not  necessarily  a 
Chnstian  or  a  useful  thing.  It 
may  be,  alas !  it  sometimes  is, 
the  coiruptest  and  the  most 
pernicious  thing  in  tlie  neigh- 
bourhood in  which  it  has  a 
place.  A  man  is  not  a  saint 
because  he  calls  himself  a 
Christian.  A  building  is  not 
the  **  House  of  God  '*  because  it 
is  called  a  church,  a  chapel,  or 
a  tabemade;  a  forum  is  not 
sacred  to  the  utterance  of  gospel 
truth  because   it  is    caUcd  & 
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pulpit.  Tliinja^  called  "  ser- 
mons **  luay  sometimes  have 
luore  wickedness  in  them 
than  iniidel  tracts ;  places 
call(^d  the  **  houses  of  God  " 
may  sonietinies  servo  more 
oflEectually  the  cause  of  the 
devil  than  the  theatres  of 
pleasure-seekers  or  lecture-halls 
of  scejitics.     Mei*e  names  must 


not  rulo  our  judgment.  It  l^ 
the  policy  of  tho  devil  in  these 
days  to  baptize  his  instruments 
with  Christian  titles.  He  is 
never  more  powerful  than  when 
he  occupies  the  sacred  desk, 
writes  reh'gious  books,  and 
quotes  the  word  of  Qod.  Then* 
arc  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing, 
and  false  prophets  now  as  owr. 


e  |P«Ipit  anb  its  fjattbrnaibi 


ORIGINAL  SIMILITUDES. 


Talk.—"  As  a  rule,  where  , 
you  have  the  luost  talk  you  i 
have  tho  least  soul.  Just  as  , 
with  the  tree  where  foliage 
abounds  fruit  is  scarce,  and  as  , 
useless  flowers  and  noxious 
weeds  impoverish  a  soil  capable  I 
of  producing  trees  richly  clus-  ' 
tcred  with  choicest  fruit,  so  idle  1 
talk  wastes  those  powers  of  the  ; 
soul  fitted  for  achievements  j 
fraught  with  blessings  to  man-  | 
kind." 

Deeds.— **  Good  feelings  are  1 

very   well  in  their  place,  and  | 

good    ideas   too ;    but   if  they  ' 

take  not    the    form  of    deeds,  ! 

they  are  only  as  clouds  without  i 

water,  as  the  sap  of  the  fruit  j 

tree  iiuming  off  in  leafage  and  | 
flower." 

SoCLVL  UxiTY.— "  The  divine 
idea  of  humanity  seems  to  be 
this,  that  all  souls  should  have 
a  common  centre,  and  that  in 
all  their  revolutions,  their  social 
radiations,  borrowed  from  a 
common  source,  should  ffcnially 
and  harmoniously  blend,  inter- 
mingle, and  combine.'* 


TriAXS  ITEAKT-BEVKALiyO.-- 
"  Severe  trials,  especially  those 
which  powerfully  thioaten  life, 
are  sure  to  develop  the  moral 
dispositions  of  men;  they  reveal 
tho  state  of  the  heart,  they  take 
off  the  mask,  and  show  ns  to 
ourselves  and  the  universe;  they 
test  our  principles,  too,  as  fii« 
tries  tho  minerals." 

QooD  AND  Evil, — **  When 
the  whole  history  of  our  race  is 
complete,  it  may  appear  that 
all  tho  evils  of  our  world,  as 
compared  with  the  good,  are 
but  as  one  jarring  note  in  an 
endless  anthem  of  joy,  one 
cloudy  hour  in  the  sunaoinc  of 
ages.*"^ 

PoETBT.  —  *'  This  material 
universe  is  but  spirit  in  cos- 
tume— '  a  vesture ;  its  myriads 
of  objects  are  but  eternal 
thoughts  run  into  palpablo 
forms.  Imagination  with  her 
keen  eyes  looks  throng  the 
garb,  sees  the  divine  ideas, 
moulds  them  into  shapes  of  her 
own,  and  clothes  them  m  an  sizy 
fabrio  of  her  own  weaving." 
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The  World  axd  the  Soul.— 
**  Man  has  no  universo  worih 
mentioning  but  that  which 
comes  reflected  from  the  mirror 
of  his  own  spirit.  God  hath 
indeed  put  *the  world  in  a 
man's  heart.'  " 

The  Point  from  which  to 
SEE  Heboy. — **If  you  would 
see  the  glorious  stars  in  the 
day-time,  you  must  descend 
into  some  dark  pit,  and  looking 
up  you  will  behold  the  firma- 
ment brilliant  with  innumer- 
able orbs ;  so  if  you  would 
behold  the  wonderfulness  of 
God's  love  in  the  gospel,  you 
must  descend  into  the  dark  cham- 
Ikjt  of  your  corrupt  heart,  and 
then  glancing  upward  you  will 
catch  a  view  of  its  glowing 
splendours." 

The  Power  of  Love.—"  The 
being  we  love  supremely  we 
keep  dose  to  our  hearts.  Friends 
separated  by  continents,  oceans, 
aiKl  even  death,  love  brings 
near.  It  is  not  logic,  but  h>vo 
that  makes  us  feel  the  Infinite 
a  God  not  afar  off." 

LOYE  FILLS  THE  HEART. — 
"  Where  God  is  loved  there  is 
no  room  for  other  deities." 

Mental  Association.  — 
"There  is  a  mysterious  and 
solemn  power  in  the  mind  to 
invest  the  simplest  object  with 
which  we  have  be<^  in  con- 
scioos  contact,  such  as  a  flower, 
a  stone,  a  tree,  with  an  energy 
to  wake  up  within  us  the  re- 
membrance of  things  that  have 
long  passed  away.  We  impart 
something  of  ourselves  to  every 
object  with  which  we  are 
brought  into  conscious  contact — 
something  that  will  speak  to 
our  memories  for  ever — a  kind 
of  archangel's  trump  to  wake 


the  buried  thoughts.  What  has- 
once  impressed  us  will  always 
have  the  wand  of  a  magician.'" 

The  Visible  axd  the  In- 
visible.— **lt  is  always  true 
that  the  invisible  is  greater  than 
the  visible.  The  visible  uni- 
verse is  great.  I  stand  upon 
some  lofty  summit  of  nature, 
from  which  I  discover  stretch- 
ing aroimd  me  iinmcnso  tracta 
of  sea  and  land,  assuming  as- 
pects of  grandeur  wcU-nigh 
overwhelming,  but  I  know  that 
the  whole  of  this  vast  area  is 
but  a  spot  compared  to  the 
mighty  regions  that  lie  beyond. 
But  what  is  the  globe  itself  to 
the  visible  universe — a  leaf  in 
the  forest,  a  sand  on  ocean's 
shore.  Yet  the  whole  is  no- 
thing to  the  invisible,  the 
mighty  universo  of  miud." 

Christ.— *' 'V^Tiat  arc  we  to 
the  universe  ?  What  is  the  uni- 
verse to  Him  (Christ)  ?  His 
will  is  the  volition  of  Infinite 
love — love  working  to  bless  uni- 
versal being  with  its  own  ex- 
haustless  treasures.  The  deepest 
suffering  of  some  of  His  crea- 
tures are  but  the  bass  notes  in 
the  ever-swelling  music  of  His 
happy  creation." 

Following  Christ  in  Trial. 
— "  As  the  ocetm  follows  the 
moon,  even  when  the  heavemr 
frown  on  it,  and  the  winds  lash 
it  into  fury,  so  let  our  souls 
evermore  follow  the  Divine- 
will,  even  in  our  greatest  trials. 
And  then  the  hour  will  come 
when  we  shall  find  ourselves 
rolling  on  the  serener  shores 
of  a  dime  glowing  in  the  sun, 
and  disporting  in  the  breath  of 
Infinite  Love/' 

Truth  and  Error.—"  Error 
only  lives  as  it  is  wrapped  in 
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artificial  clotlics  and  sheltered 
in  artificial  tents,  but  truth, 
like  seed  in  a  genial  soil,  weaves 
its  own  costumes  and  builds  up 
structures  fqr  itself." 

The  Power  of  the  Cross. — 
**  Like  the  forcp  which  links  the 
floating  atom  to  the?  sun,  the 
cross,  the  blessed  cross  binds 
my  poor  spirit  to  the  heart  of 
God." 

Atheism. — *•  Atheistic  sys- 
tems, if  systems  they  be  called, 
ju-e  the  prod\iction  of  fear.  As 
Adam  and  Eve  used  the  trees 
in  the  gtirden,  so  atheists  use 
their  thoughts  to  shut  out  God. 
Their  work  has  ever  been  to 
plant  in  the  wilderness  of  our 
sinful  life,  thought-trees,  whoso 
thick  and  well-foliaged  bran- 
ches shall  conceal  their  Maker 
from  the  eyes  of  luen." 

The  Infi^xhexce  of  Actions' 
— •*  No  solitary  act  terminates 
with  its  performance.  Each 
act  is  a  seed  that  shall  multiply 
its  own  kind  for  ever ;  a  drop 
which  colours  and  swells  the 
stream  of  an  everlasting  exist- 
ence ;  an  impulse  tlmt  will  never 
expend  its  force,  but  shall  tell 
on  the  ages  of  an  interminable 
future." 

Influence. — **  Created  na- 
ture as  a  whole  is  a  vast  con- 
catenation, of  which  every  atom 
is. a  link.  The  roll  of  the  in- 
fant's marble  shakes  the  massive 
globes  of  space,  and  in  the 
moral  realm  the  breath  of  an 
infant  soul  may  reach  the  heart 
of  the  most  distant  seraph.*' 

Happiness. — "  Human  hap- 
piness is  a  plant  that  springs 
from  one  germ,  a  stream  that 
issues  from  one  fount.  It  is 
harmony    of    soul.      A   liappy 


luiiid  must  be  a  mind  in  hsr- 
monv  with  itsdf ,  the  univene, 
and  "God." 

A    Dre-VM.—"  Great    God! 

All    about    me    seems    fiction. 

Men  are  full  of  dreams.  They 
I  dreain  beca\ise  they  morally 
!  sleep.  Would  that  some  voice 
I  from  the  heavens  above,  or  from 
I   the  abysses  below,  would  speak 

in  tones  of  thunder  to  this  age. 

that  men  may  wake,  shake  off 
'   their  vain  dreams,  and  seize  the 

true  ideas  of  life  and  God." 

A  Trt'E  Thought.  —  **As 
the  morning  breeze  sweeps  the 
mountains  of  their  mist,  a  true 
thought  will  sweep  the  soul  of 
its  vanities." 

The  Pure  Heart. — "Sure 
us  the  crj'stal  stream  mirrors 
the  shilling  orbs  of  the  sky,  the 
piu'c  heart  will  reflect  to  the 
ove  of  intellect  the  truths  of 
God.'* 

Vain  TnoronTS. — "A  man 
full  of  vain  thoughts  is  like  the 
somnambulist  walking  on  tho 
cragg>'  cliifs,  or  the  dronkard 
staggciiug  iuuidst  coal -pits— 
every  step  is  ix?rilous." 

Man's  FAiiL. — '*  Humanity  is 
in  a  sad  condition.  It  was  a 
vessel  built  at  first  to  navigate 
the  sea  of  life,  with  truth  for 
its  guiding-star  and  Leaven  for 
iis  destination,  but  is  now  lying 
,  in  ruins  amidst  rocks  and  sands. 
It  was  once  a  temple  reared  for 
the  residence  and  worship  of 
the  everla.sting,  but  its  walls 
are  broken  down,  its  magnifi- 
cent columns  are  in  ruins. 
But,  man !  though  tLou  art  a 
temple  in  ruins,  thou  shalt  be 
i-cbmlt,  and  the  glory  of  tho 
Lord  shall  irradiate  every  cham- 
ber   of    thy    being:    tlioagfa. 
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braised  and  mangled  by  the 
fiD,  the  Great  Physician  will 
heal  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be- 
come hale  in  body  and  jubilant 
in  aouL  Though  dead  and 
tiiT  dry  bones  lie  strewn  in  the 
▼alley    of    sin    and    bleached 


by  the  winds,  He  Who  *  is  the 
resurrection  and  the  life '  shall 
restore  thee.  At  His  bidding 
the  breath  will  come  from, 
the  four  winds,  and  thou  shalt 
stand  up  to  serve  the  Ghxl  of 
Israel." 


D^miletual  ^nbiarits. 


Lvni. 

Subject:  The  Univehsb  wox  by  Self-conquest. 

•*  He  that  ovcrcometh  shall  inherit  all  things." — Revelations  xid.  7. 

The  subject  of  the  text  is  self -conquest,  and  we  have  it  here  in 
two  aspects.  I.  As  the  giiaxd  wokk  of  man.  ''He  that  over- 
eometh."  What  is  it  to  overcome  self  ?  A  man  may  overcome 
others  by  violence,  overcome  difficulties  in  his  secular  pursuits, 
overoouie  the  forces  of  nature  so  as  to  make  them  subserve  his 
will  and  yet  not  overcome  himself.  Belf-conquest  includes  at 
least  two  things :  (1)  The  subordination  of  the  body  to  the  soul. 
The  great  crime  and  ciirse  of  the  world  consist  in  the  sovereignty 
of  the  body.  Because  the  body  rules,  man  is  the  slave  of  the 
senses  and  lower  impulses,  and  the  soul  is  carnally  sold  under 
sin.  (2)  The  subordination  of  the  soul  to  sympathy  with  God. 
The  soul  may  rule  the  body,  but  it  may  rule  it  for  selfish, 
sceptical,  and  ambitious  ends.  Such  a  rule  of  soul  would  not  be 
self-conquest.  The  soul  should  be  ruled  by  sympathy  with  Grod, 
sympathy  with  His  character,  His  operations,  His  plans.  In 
tfafise  two  things,  we  maintain,  self -conquest  consists,  and  such 
conquests  require  battUng — ^resolute,  brave,  persistent,  invincible 
battling.  We  have  self-conquest  here. — II.  As  winninq  the 
UfllVEBSS.  "He  that  ovcrcometh  shall  inherit  all  things.'* 
''An  things" — ^no  limitation.      ''All  things  are    yoiurs,"    &c. 
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The  millions  of  men  who  live  in  the  imiverso  do  not  inherit  it; 
it  inherits,  possesses  them,  i)lays  with  them,  uses  them,  ahiori)i 
th(»m.  But  the  man  who  has  conquered  himself  comes  under  the 
control  of  sympathy  Ai-ith  the  great  God— inherits  all  things,  grti 
the  universe.  (1)  Gets  the  whole  of  it.  He  penetrates  its  meaning. 
ai)i»ropriates  its  truths,  admires  its  beauties,  drinks  in  its  poetry* 
novels  in  its  spirit,  exults  in  its  God,  and  says  **  the  Lordiamy 
portion."  (2)  He  gets  the  whole  of  it  for  ever.  It  is  his  to  enjoy 
for  cv(»r. 


LIX. 

Snlj€d :  Good  Mex  ix  DiFFicx'LTiEft. 

**  And  they  said  among  themselves,  Who  shall  roll  us  away  tlie  stoin? 
from  the  door  of  the  se])ul»'ln-c  ?  And  when  they  looked,  tliey  saw  thil 
the  stone  was  rolled  away :  for  it  was  very  great." — Mark  xvi.  3,  4. 

Who  were  the  men  who  **  said  among  themselves  '*  ?    They  were 
the  special  friends  of  Jesus.    **  They  bought  sweet  spices  that  they 
might  come  and  anoint  him."     Here  wo  have  two  things:  I. 
Good  mex  ix  coxscious  coxtact  with  difficulties.    They  hid 
come  to  amioint  His  blessed  body,  but  that  body  was  shut  up  in  a 
sepulchre,  and  on  that  sepulchre  was  a  stone  which  no  human 
hand  could  lift.     There  are  imaginary  difficulties  in  life  as  well  as 
real  ones.  Nei-\'elpss  and  slothful  spirits  see  difficulties  everywhere, 
there  are  always  thorns  in  their  hedge  or  lions  in  their  path,  but  here 
is  a  real  difficulty,  and  good  men  are  often  in  conscious  contact 
with  such.     They  are  often  brought  to  a  standstill  and  know  not 
what  to  do,  like  the  children  of  Israel  when  fronting  the  roaring 
billows  of  the  Bed  Sea  with  piled  mountains  on  cither  side  and 
Pharaoh  aiid  his  host  in  the  rear.     Difficulties  ore  diaciplinaxyi 
they  stimulate  effort  and  deepen  our  sense  of  dependence  on 
Almightiness,  hence  they  lie  thickly  on  our  path.     Hero  we  have 

— n.   A  MERCIFUL   HE.VVEX   GE.VCI0USLY   IXTEBPOSIXO   OK  THSIB 

liEiiALF.  As  they  felt  the  difficulty  pressing  on  their  hearts,  and 
exclaimed,  "Who  shall  roll  away  the  stone?*'  they  looked,  and 
behold  tlio  **  stone  was  rolled  away."  Ever  through  the  ages  it  ii 
true  that  man's  extremity  is  God*s  opportunity.  Aa  Moses  the 
leader  of  Israel  stood  on  the  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea,  in  the  height 
of  his  extremity  Heaven  interposed  and  cut  a  highway  through 
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the  sea.  Daniel  was  thrust  into  the  den  of  the  ravenous  beasts. 
How  great  his  extremity !  But  Heaycn  interposes  and  shuts  the 
**  lions'  mouths."  And  thus  it  has  ever  been.  The  old  promise 
has  never  failed,  **•  When  thou  passest  through  the  waters  I  will 
be  with  thee,  and  through  the  rivers  they  shall  not  overflow  thee ; 
when  thou  walkest  through  the  fire  thou  shalt  not  be  burned, 
neither  shall  the  flames  kindle  upon  thee." 


No.  LX. 

Subject:  The  Sinnek's  Hedges. 

**  He  hath  hedged  me  about  that  I  cannot  get  out."— Lamentations  iii.  7. 

Qod  has  bmlt  hedges  around  sinners  in  this  life,  He  has  put 
such  restraints  on  them  that  they  cannot  do  what  is  in  their  evil 
hearts  to  accomplish.  I.  There  is  the  "  hedge"  of  moeal  sense. 
Conscience  shuts  the  sinner  in  and  prevents  him  from  a  fidl 
development  of  all  the  wicked  passions  and  impulses  of  his  nature. 
It  is  very  true  that  in  some  cases  the  reins  of  conscience  are  so 
weak  and  elastic  that  they  allow  the  fiery  steed  of  evil  to  bound 
very  far,  still  in  most  cases  they  are  strong  enough  to  keep  it  within 
some  limits.  Thank  God  for  this  hedge !  II.  There  is  the  **  hedge" 
OF  SOCIAL  UFE.  (1)  There  is  the  hedge  of  social  relationship. 
How  many  sinners  are  held  in  by  the  influence  of  father,  mother, 
brother,  sister !  (2)  There  is  the  hedge  of  social  sentiment.  In  a 
morally  enlightened  age  like  ours,  public  sentiment  is  strong 
against  wrong,  and  most  men  stand  in  awe  of  public  sympathy. 
III.  There  is  the  hedge  of  personal  incapacity.  (1)  The  want 
'  of  physical  health  is  a  hedge.  Many  men  would  do  far  more  mis- 
chief were  they  not  so  physically  frail.  (2)  The  want  of  intellectual 
ahility  is  a  hedge.  Many  men  would  swindle  on  a  large  scale, 
propagate  infidelity  by  their  writings  and  their  oratory,  had  they 
the  ability.  (3)  The  want  of  secular  means  is  a  hedge.  Poverty  is 
a  hedge,  broad  and  high,  preventing  man  from  doing  enormous 
'  mischief.  Were  there  not  so  much  incapacity  and  poverty  the 
world  would  abound  "with  Alexanders,  Ceesars,  and  Napoleons. 
Thaok  €k>d  for  these  hedges ! 
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Xo.  LXI. 

Suhjtd:  Gexuike  Convebsion. 

'*  Tui-n  iliou  us  unto  tlice,  0  Lord,  and  wc  shall  l)e  turned;  renew  oar 
ilays  as  of  old." — Lamentations  v.  21. 

The  Bible  abounds  with  passages  showing  the  nature  of  con- 
version and  its  transcendant  importance,  but  it  has  few  which 
;^ive  a  more  simple  view  of  its  real  luiture  than  the  text.  It 
t(;:iches — I.  That  it  is  a  turning  of  the  soul  TO  the  Iiord.  "Turn 
thou  us  unto  thee,  O  Loi*d."  It  is  a  turning  of  the  soul  not  to 
'Tcfhy  not  to  churches,  but  to  the  Lord  Himself,  and  a  turning  to 
Him  as  the  Object  of  supreme  love.  It  is  the  centreing  of  the 
whole  soul  ui)on  Him.  If  the  Lord  is  loved  supremely,  He  will  ho 
the  dominant  subject  of  thought,  tbe  leading  theme  of  conversa- 
tion, the  paramount  sovereign  of  life.  It  teaches — II.  That  it 
is  a  turning  of  the  soul  to  the  Lord  BY  the  Lord.  **  Turn  ihm 
us  mito  thee,  O  Lord."  Xo  one  can  turn  the  human  soul  to  God 
hut  Himself.  A  man  may  as  well  endeavour  to  roll  back  the 
Mississippi  to  its  mountain  springs  as  to  turn  back  the  soul  to  the 
Lord ;  He  alone  can  do  it,  and  He  does  it  by  the  influence  of 
nature,  historic  events,  gospel  truths,  and  Christly  ministries. 


^^iterarj  gotitts. 


[We  hold  it  to  ho  the  duty  of  An  Editor  cither  to  five  an  early  noUc9  of  the booki 
sent  to  him  for  rcniftrk,  or  to  return  theiu  at  oTice  to  the  Publisher.  It  is  uajiiltte 
praise  worthless  books ;  it  Li  robbery  to  retalu  uunoticod  ones.] 

TUE  REVIEWERS  CA^■ON. 
In  every  work  regard  the  author's  end, 
.Since  none  can  compass  more  tlian  they  intend. 

W<>Ni>F.KS  OF  "Waikr.     From  the  French  of  Gaston  Tissaki^ier.    Eng- . 

lish  revised  l>y  ItonERT  Stawell  Ball,  LL.D.    Cassell,  Potter,  aad 

Galpiii,  1x>iidon,  Paris,  and  New  York. 
This  is  a  volume  much  to  our  tiiste,  and  full  of  interest  and  instmction. 
Jt  consists  of  five  Iwoks, — the  first  includes  chapters  on  the  extent,  depth, 
colour,  temperature,  8ui>erficial  agitation,  tides,   currents,  and  8tnigj;ks 
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of  the  ocean  against  land.  The  second  includes  three  chapters  on  the 
journeys,  the  yapours,  fogs,  clouds,  condensation  of  vapour,  rain,  snow, 
dews,  rivers,  shores  and  floating  islands,  colour  of  river  water,  and  sub- 
terranean circulation.  The  third,  which  is  on  the  action  of  water  on 
continents,  includes  chaptera  on  currents,  tonents,  floating  ice,  water- 
falla,  cascades,  inundations,  petrifying  fountains,  and  still  waters.  The 
fourth  book  is  on  the  composition  of  water,  and  has  five  chapters  on 
the  laboratory,  the  analysis  and  synthesis,  the  action  of  heat,  the  in- 
fluence of  cold,  solid  water,  and  chemical  properties.  The  fifth  book  is 
on  the  uses  of  water,  and  includes  irrigation  and  drainage,  warping, 
mineral  waters,  fresh  and  sea  water  baths,  cold  water  cure,  artificial 
mineral  waters,  artesian  wells.  All  these  subjects  are  treated  in  a  very 
condensed  yet  comprehensive  style.  The  illustrations  are  numerous  and 
striking.     We  heartily  recommend  the  work. 


The  PEBFECfr  Life.  In  Twelve  Discourses.  By  William  Ellery 
Chanxing,  D.D.  Edited  from  his  MSS.  by  his  nephew  William 
Henry  Channing.  London  :  Williams  and  Norgate,  Co  vent  Garden. 
The  subjects  in  this  volume  are,  "  The  Beligious  Principle  in  Human 
Nature,"  "God revealed  in  the  Universe  and  in  Humanity,"  **The  Uni- 
versal Father,"  **  The  Father's  Love  for  Persons,"  "  Trust  in  the  Living 
God,"  "Life  a  Divine  Gift,"  "The  True  End  of  Life,"  "The  Perfecting 
Power  of  Religion,"  "Jesus  Clirist  the  Brother,  Friend,  and  Saviour," 
"The  Essence  of  the  Christian  Religion,"  "Perfect  Life  the  End  of  Chris- 
tianity,"  "  The  Church  Universal."  The  other  works  of  Dr.  Channing's 
we  read  in  our  youthhood ;  they  charmed  us  then,  they  struck  an  inspira- 
tion into  our  young  hearts,  and  helped,  we  have  no  doubt,  to  stimulate 
cor  thoughts  and  to  fashion  our  style.  Though  he  has  not  said  all  con- 
nected with  the  personal  work  of  Christ  which  we  tenaciously  hold  as  tnm 
and  vital,  what  he  has  said  on  this  sublime  theme  has  never  been  said 
by  unimipired  man  in  language  more  lofty  and  soul-inspiring.  And  then 
who  has  ever  handled  great  social  and  ethical  questions  with  such  breadth 
of  thought,  glowing  philanthropy,  religious  reverence,  and  literary  ability  ? 
His  thoughts  are  everywhere  penetrating  as  the  light,  his  sympathicH 
Rowing  as  the  summer's  sun,  his  style  clear  and  flowing  as  the  crystil 
stream,  and  fresh  as  the  morning  dew.  Rol^ertson  of  Brighton  read  him, 
studied  him,  and  was  to  some  extent  fashioned  by  him.  Great  as  was  the 
eonfeasedly  great  Robertson,  he  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  towered 
higgler  or  dived  deeper  than  Channing.  Though  the  discourses  before  us 
are  posthumous,  and  perhaps  were  never  intended  by  the  author  for  publi- 
cation, they  bear  the  impress  of  his  great  mind,  and  glow  and  sparkle  with 
his  genius. 
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RoucH  Notes  ox  Liturgies.     By  the  author   of    "Public  Prayer," 

London  :  W.  Mackintosh,  24,  Patcnioster  Row. 
The  anonymous  autlior  of  this  little  hook  here  deals  in  n  very  vigorous 
and  indoi)endeiit  way  with  the  question  of  Liturgies.  The  author  refers  to 
soiiio  discussion  that  has  been  going  on  in  a  religious  new8i)ai)er  called 
the  "  EnglLsh  Independent."  He  ably  grapples  with  the  i>opular  objections 
brought  against  the  use  of  Liturgies.  He  handles  some  of  the  anti- 
Liturgists  with  a  power  whi(;h  shows  that  he  could  strike  them  with 
dumbness  on  the  subject  if  he  chose.  Some  men  write  against  Litui^giei 
who  are  almost  in  utter  ignonince  of  the  subject,  some  from  stupid  pre- 
ju<lice,  and  some  from  vested  interest.  The  Nonconformist  minister  who 
does  not  see  the  necessity  of  doing  something  to  improve  the  present  forms 
-of  worship  in  dissenting  chaiwls  is  certainly  not  up  to  the  times,  and  not 
entitled  to  be  ranked  amongst  the  spiritual  leaders  of  men.  The  most 
fonnal  things  we  know  of  are  most  of  what  are  called  extemporaneous 
prayers  in  Nonconfonnist  chapels  :  they  are  prosaic,  dull,  often  somnific 
and  irreverent  to  the  lust  degree.  Preachers  may  like  their  dull  utterances 
which  they  call  prayers,  but  people  everywhere  are  crying  out  for  a  higher 
style  of  public  devotion.  To  those  who  wish  to  understand  the  question 
we  heartily  commend  this  little  volume. 


Skktciiks  of  Remarkable  People,  &c.    By  Spencer  T.  Hall, 
Ph.D.,  M.D.,  M.A.     Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Ck>. 
This  is  chiefly  a  collection  of  2>orsonal  recollections  of  celebrated  chaiac- 
ters,  by  the  well-known  **  Sherwood  Forester." 

A  man's  literary  powers  may  be  of  an  inferior  order,  yet  if  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  associate  with  jiersons  of  eminence,  and  will  but  faithfully 
describe  their  manners  and  habits,  he  may  produce  a  most  interesting 
book.  Peox»le  so  much  enjoy  a  glimpse  into  the  private  life  of  pnUic 
personages.  But  Dr.  Spencer  Hall  has  not  only  been  thrown  a  good  deal, 
during  a  long  litonir}'  and  scientific  career,  into  the  society  of  those  whom 
the  world  is  seldom  wear}'  of  hearing  about — he  also  relates  witli  marked 
ability  what  he  has  to  say  about  them.  Their  appearance,  their  mannerii 
their  conversation  are,  in  his  volume,  delineated  witli  peculiar  fidelity  and 
force.  The  book  contains  pei-soual  reminiscences  of  (among  other 
celebrities)  Cobbett,  Professor  Wilson,  Ehcnezer  Klliott,  Dp.  Thoa.  Dick. 
Miss  Mitford,  Jas.  Montgomery,  Bernard  Barton,  and  Robert  Owen; 
also  biographical  sketches  of  illustrious  men  and  women,  in  addition  to 
those  whose  acquaintance  the  author  has  enjoyed ;  likewise  a  reprint  of 
articles  on  miscellaneous  topics,  all  worthy  of  publication  in  this  collected 
foim.  Finally,  the  volume  contains  some  very  pleasing  poems.   Altogetlur 
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the  book  is  a  most  interesting  one.  Dr.  Hall  always  writes  gracefully  and 
effectively.  In  both  bis  prose  and  his  verse  he  shows  himself  to  be  an 
ardent  lover  of  nature^  and,  what  is  better,  an  ardent  lover  of  man. 


The  Lord's  Supper  no  Mystery.  A  Sermon  by  Rev.  Samuel 
HiNTON,  M.A.  London  :  Elliot  Stock,  62,  Paternoster  Row. 
Mr.  Minton  is  one  of  the  ablest  clergymen  in  tlie  Church  of  England. 
He  does  not  allow  his  manhoo<l  to  sink  in  his  office.  He  is  strong  enough 
to  break  away  at  times  from  the  circle  of  ideas  peculiar  to  his  class,  and 
man  enough  to  do  unconventional  things  when  duty  calls.  There  are  but 
few  abler  controversialists  than  he  :  we  have  no  wish  to  meet  him  as  an 
opponent.  He  searches  one's  propositions  most  rigorously,  and  he  strikes 
at  the  detected  error  without  mercy  or  mistake.  Those  who  wish  to  see 
what  the  Lord's  Supper  really  is  when  stripped  of  all  the  mystery  with 
which  priests  and  ecclesiastics  have  invested  it  should  read  this  little 
pamphlet. 

Oaklakds  Pulpit.  Part  L  Loudon  :  Elliot  Stock,  62,  Paternoster  Row. 
We  have  already  passed  our  judgment  on  the  "  Oaklands  Pulpit"  We  are 
glad  to  receive  another  and  a  larger  number  containing  articles  on  the 
following  subjects:  "Divine  and  Human  Co-operation,"  "Juvenile 
Delinquents, "  "The  Converted  Nobleman,"  "Characters  contrasted," 
"  Leaf  and  Flower-buds. "    We  trust  this  pulpit  will  live  and  flourish. 


The  Practical  Philosopher  :   a  Daily  Monitor  for  the  Business 

Men  of  England  :  consisting  of  brief  and  suggestive  Moral 

Readings  on  the  "  Book  of  Proverbs  "  for  Evert  Day  in  the 

Year.    By  David  Thomas,  D.D.     Third  Thousand.     London : 

The    Book    Society,    Paternoster    Row ;    R.    Dickenson    and    Co., 

Farringdon  Street. 

This  large  volume,  which  contains  upwards  of  800  pages  and  abounds 

with  illustrations  from  the  greatest  writers  in  all  ages,  is  now  running 

through  the  third  thousand  ;  two  thousand  have  been  disiK>8ed  of  within 

a  few  months.     As  the  editor  of  the  Homilist  will  not  allow  in  these 

pages  editorial  eulogies  to  be  pronounced  on  this  book,  the  writer  may  be 

permitted  to  publish  the  following  recommendations  from  other  sources  : — 

The  British  Quarterly  says  :  "  The  exposition  is  luminous,  and  the 

iUostrations  adopted  by  the  author  are  startling  and  effective.    There  is 

nend  wisdom  suited  to  secular  life  and  devout  experience  put  within  the 

naeh  of  the  busy  dmdge.    Dr.  Thomas  has  not  softened  down  the  nigged 

'  or  sheathed  the  glittering  shaft  of  the  grand  old  words." 
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Tin:  En'clish  Independent  says  :  "  It  wonld  lie  Impertinence  to  |nai 
a  man  whoso  volumes  of  homilies  arc  to  be  fouud  in  most  clerical  libmiBii 
:nul  who  has  for  sevenil  years  past  helped  to  give  a  higher  tone  to  tk 
pulpit  teaching  of  modem  time.  .  .  .  Acquuiuted  as  we  are  with  most  of 
Dr.  Thomas's  works,  wo  havf  no  hesitation  in  saj-ing  that,  in  onr  judg- 
ment, this  volume  on  the  Proverbs  is  eqnal  to,  if  not  better  than,  the  best 
of  all  that  have  preceded  it.  It  is  rich  in  practical  suggesriveness  and 
high  moral  teaching.  Then^  is  a  forceful  direct  power  in  the  teaching 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  productive  of  the  noblest  results.*' 

TuK  CnniSTiAN  Family  says  :  '*  The  expositions  are  at  once  vigonma. 
eloquent,  and  imprcs.sive.  "VVe  trust  tliat  many  merchants  and  tradesmen 
will  buy  the  volume  and  keep  it  at  hand,  l^cachers  and  teachers  too 
will  find  it  abounding  in  (juickening  suggestion." 

Thk  "Welsh  Quartkhly  says  :  **  "VVe  have  read  various  otlier  works  on 
the  Proverbs,  and  wo  vcntui"e  to  say,  without  the  least  hesitation,  that 
tliey  are  not  worthy  for  a  moment  to  bo  compared  in  power,  appropriate- 
ness,  and  stimulus  to  the  work  before  us.  The  best  characteristics  of  Dr. 
Thomas's  ])en  are  to  be  found  in  this  volume,  and  those  best  character- 
istics in  their  best  ]>ower  and  clothing.  The  meaning  is  clear,  the 
sentences  chaste,  i)ointed,  and  brief,  the  thought  philosophic,  and  the 
spirit  living." 

The  PEMnitOKESHiRK  Heiiald  siiys  :  **  In  short  simply  worded  sen- 
tences, almost  any  one  of  which  would  adorn  a  collection  of  aphorisms, 
the  author  enunciates  a  succession  of  ideas  the  most  profound  and  sug- 
gestive ;  not  only  supplying  thought,  but  doing  so  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  awaken  thought  in  others — the  teacher's  highest  art" 

The  City  Road  Wesleyan  Magazine  says  :  **Thc  notes  are  brief  and 
sententious  :  telegraius  suited  not  only  to  an  age  of  rapid  action,  but  like- 
wisi'  to  the  nature  of  the  section  of  the  sacred  volume  which  fumiahes  the 
texts.  The  1x)ok  is  rich  in  good  thoughts,  many  of  them  new,  all  of 
them,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  presented,  fresh.  The  ethies 
of  the  book  are  admirable.  The  writer's  standard  of  commercial,  aocial, 
and  spiritual  morality  is  lofty  and  pure." 

Amongst  the  many  strong  personal  recommendations  of  the  work,  the 
following  from  Rev.  J.  Guines.s  Rooehs,  IJ.A.,  of  Clapham,  may  be 
selected  : — 

"  To  write  a  thoroughly  able  book  on  the  Proverbs  is  no  small  achiere- 
mcnt,  but  it  has  been  accomplished  successfully  by  my  friend  Dr.  TliomaiL 
His  work  bears  the  stamp  of  real  genius.  In  its  careful  analyaia,  its 
suggestive  expositions,  and  its  wise  practical  counsels,  it  is  a  model  of 
what  such  a  commentary  intended  mainly  for  the  Christian  home  ahould 
be.  Every  purchaser  of  this  work  will  have  a  most  valoable  book  for 
pcnisal  or  family  reading  " 
Tlie  published  price  of  the  book  is  173.  CJ.,  but  to  subscribexs  12iL  6d. 


The  Healing  oftJte  Nobleman  s 
Son. 


*  So  Jesos  came  again  into  Cana  of  Galilee,"  &c. — John  iv.  46 — 54. 


XPOSrrORY  remarks  on  this  passage  will  bo  found 
(^1^  on  another  page  in  this  number.  The  narrative, 
though  short,  is  full  of  interest  and  deep  meaning  : 
it  throws  up  to  our  view  several  points  of  thought  too 
important  not  to  notice  with  some  amount  of  attention. 
One  point  is  this : — 

I.  That  the  historj"  of  Christ  often  exerts  a  practical 
influence  upon  men  who  are  not  amongst  His  genuine 
disciples.  There  were  no  doubt  many  genuine  disciples 
in  the  neighbourhood  in  which  this  nobleman  lived.  In 
"  Cana  of  Galilee  "  Christ  in  His  first  miracle  had  **  mani- 
fested forth  His  power/'  and  '"many  of  His  disciples" 
believed  on  Him.  But  this  nobleman  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  amongst  them.  The  faith  that  prompted  him 
to  go  forth  in  search  of  Christ  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
recognised  by  the  Messiah  as  of  much  worth.  The  man 
ondoubtodly  had  heard  so  many  floating  stories  in  his 
neighbourhood  concerning  our  Lord  that  he  felt  that 
peradventure  He  could  and  would  help  him  in  ],his 
domestio  emergency.  Tip  to  this  point  he  had  no  strong 
GonYiotionB  concerning  Him^  or  any  vital  Bympal\i^  m^i)[i 
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His  spirity  His  doctrines,  or  His  aims«    Gertain  &0(i 
about  His  life,  whioh  to  Iiini  were  moze  or  less  in  shadaw, 

alone  influenced  him  up  to  the  point  of  his  leaving  hii 
home  in  quest  of  Christ.  Christ's  name  had  become  a 
power  in  Galilee  already. — ^A  noble  name  is  eyermore  a 
wide,  unconscious,  and  often  unacknowledged  social  force 
for  good.  Christ's  mere  history  has  for  eighteen  cen- 
turies influenced  millions  of  men  whom  charity  cannot 
rank  amongst  His  true  disciples.  His  history  to-day 
throughout  Christendom  affects  the  movements  and 
external  conduct  of  rulers,  statesmen,  authors,  artists,  and 
whole  classes  who  have  no  living  or  practical  sympathy 
whatever  with  Him  or  His  cause. 

Another  point  that  presents  itself  here  is : — 
II.  That  no  worldly  greatness  can  shietj)  men  from 
any  of  the  common  caiamities  of  lifa 

Here  is  a  nobleman  tc/iosc  son  is  dying.  His  son  "  was 
at  the  point  of  death."  The  young  have  ever  been  dis- 
posed to  imagine  that  their  parents  must  sicken  and  die 
before  them — ^that  because  they  are  young  death  is  afar 
off.  The  cemeteries  of  the  world  prove  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  human  race  die  in  childhood,  and  that  but 
very  few  live  to  the  age  of  fifty.  The  first  grave  dug  on 
earth  was  not  dug  for  a  father,  but  a  son.  Aaron  lost  two 
sons  with  one  stroke.  David  followed  one  after  another  of 
his  children  to  the  grave — the  patriarch  of  JJz  was  bereft 
of  all  his  children  in  one  short  day.  The  agonies  of  the 
dying  son  were  not  the  only  sufferings  in  the  mansion  of 
that  nobleman,  his  own  heart  was  breaking  and  perhaps  that 
of  his  wife  and  other  children  as  well  Such  are  ordinaiy 
trials,  they  are  the  common  calamities  of  the  race.  Every- 
wliere  throughout  the  world  you  will  find  dying  childxen 
and  distressed  parents.  This  man's  wealth,  position^  infla- 
ence,  could  not  ward  off  such  dire  events.  Death  dares 
all  opposition  and  knows  no  adventitious  diatinetioiii^ 
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treats  all  alike,  has  an  access  as  easy  to  the  roynl  chamber 
<«8  to  a  pauper's  hut :  "  the  rich  man  also  died  and  was 
buried/' 

**  If  hoarded  gold  poflsess'd  the  power 
To  lengthen  life's  too  fleeting  hoar, 
And  pnrchaae  from  the  hand  of  Death 
A  little  span,  a  moment's  breath. 
How  I  would  love  the  precious  ore ! 
And  every  hour  should  swell  my  store  ; 
That  when  Death  came,  with  shadowy  pinion, 
To  waft  me  to  his  bleak  dominion, 
I  might  by  bribes  my  doom  delay. 
And  bid  him  call  some  distant  day. 
But  since  not  all  earth's  golden  store 
Can  buy  for  us  one  bright  hour  more. 
Why  should  we  vainly  mourn  our  fate. 
Or  sigh  at  life's  uncertain  date  ? 
Nor  wealth  nor  grandeur  can  illume 
The  silent  midnight  of  the  tomb. " — Thimuu  Moore, 

Another  point  that  stands  out  in  this  narrative  is — 
TTT,  That  Christ's  treatment  of  men  differs  widely 
from  that  of  an  impostor.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  how 
should  we  have  expected  an  impostor  to  have  acted  P 
Nay,  how  should  we  have  expected  even  an  ordinary 
leligioas  teacher  to  have  acted  P 

First :  We  should  have  expected  that  He  would  have 
dealt  somewhat  obsequiously  with  this  nobleman.  To  say 
nothing  of  an  impostor^  if  a  ''  nobleman  "  were  to  enter 
flome  of  our  chapels^  how  would  the  modem  minister  be 
likely  to  act  towards  him  ?  Would  there  be  no  fawning, 
no  servile  homage  P  Alas  !  there  are  popular  preachers 
not  unknown  to  us  who  foUow  the  great  as  dogs  their 
masters. 

Secondly :  We  should  have  expected  that  He  would  have 
acceded  at  once  to  the  request  of  this  nobleman.     Were  a 
nobleman  to  ask  a  favour  of  some  religious  teachers  which 
they  could  grant  without  much  inconvenience  to  i)cL€ific> 
selves,  they  would  reader  it  at  once  with  a  pTOuA.  exxilW' 
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tion.  Their  vanity  would  be  so  much  flattered  that  they 
would  not  only  grant  the  boon  in  a  moment,  but  emblaion 
the  act  as  one  of  the  most  radiant  incidents  in  their  livet 

Thirdly :  "VVe  should  have  expected  that  He  would  have 
looked  for  some  compnisafion  for  any  scrriee  that  He  migU 
render  to  the  uohlemau.  Few  noblemen  would  feel  that 
they  would  insult  a  religious  teacher  by  rendering  some 
tangible  acknowledgment  for  services,  and  but  few 
teachers  would  fail  to  look  for  such  manifestation. 
Naaman  offered  remuneration,  nor  were  Elijah  and  Elisb 
above  accepting  acknowledgments  for  their  services.  But 
how  stands  the  matter  in  relation  to  Christ,  as  indicated  in 
this  incident  ?  Did  the  humble  Galilean  fall  down  before 
this  nobleman  when  he  appeared  ?  Not  He,  but  thundered 
in  his  ears  a  reproof,  **  Except  ye  see  signs  and  wonders 
ye  will  not  believe."  Did  He  accedo  to  his  request  at 
once  ?  No,  Ho  seemed  to  repel  him,  and  hence  the  nobl^ 
man  became  more  importunate :  "  Sir,  come  down  ere  mf 
child  die."  Thus  He  acted,  too,  with  Nicodemus,  (he 
Syro-Phoenician  mother,  and  others.  He  showed  no 
servile  anxiety  to  win  adherents  to  His  cause.  Did  He 
expect  acknowledgment  for  His  services  P  No.  It  is  re- 
markable that  not  only  do  you  not  find  in  any  part  of  Iho 
history  of  Christ  a  case  where  Ho  asked  for  compensation 
for  His  numerous  services,  but,  what  is  more  striking  still 
you  wiU  not  find  one  who  dared  to  insult  Him  by  making 
such  an  offer.  Strange  that  this  nobleman,  with  the 
wonted  generosity  of  the  East,  did  not  suggest  remunera- 
tion ;  but  he  saw  a  moral  majesty  sitting  upon  the  brow 
of  that  poor  Galilean  that  repelled  the  idea. 

A  little  incident  like  this  brings  out  to  me  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  in  sublime  contrast  to  all  the  religious  teachen 
of  the  world,  ancient  and  modem,  heathen  and  Christiao- 
He  stands  above  them,  high  as  the  ever-burning  stall 
above  the  flickering  gaa-Aig^la  ot  cs\xt  ^T«eta. 
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Another  point  that  stands  out  in  this  narrative  is — 

IV.  That  a  oenuike  confidence  in  Christ  has  its 
pnoGRESSivE  GROWTH.  We  find  faith  in  this  nobleman  in 
three  distinct  stages:  (1)  In  leaving  his  home  to  meet 
Christ.  Unless  he  had  possessed  some  amount  of  confi- 
dence in  the  capability  of  Christ  to  heal  his  son,  would  he 
have  left  his  dying  boy  and  gone  out  in  search  of  him  ? 
There  was  faith  in  germ.  (2)  In  leaving  Christ  to  return 
to  his  home.  "  Jesus  saith  imto  him,  Go  thy  way,  thy  son 
CTethy  and  the  man  believed  the  word  that  Jesus  had 
qK>ken  and  he  went  his  way/'  Tip  to  this  time  ho  had 
not  believed  that  Christ  could  cure  his  son  unless  He 
went  to  the  spot.  Now  he  believed  in  that :  "  Go  thy 
way,  thy  son  liveth.*'  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  on  his 
'way  home  he  might  have  some  misgivings,  some  doubts 
as  to  whether  the  cure  had  taken  place  or  not.  Still  he 
beEeved.  (3)  The  intelligence  he  received  from  his  servants 
on  his  way  home.  On  meeting  the  servants  who  told  him 
that  his  son  was  living,  and  inquiring  the  hour  when  he 
b^an  to  mend,  he  found  that  the  fever  left  the  son  the  very 
hour  at  which  Jesus  spoke  the  words,  "Thy  son  liveth/' 

Here  was  another  stage  in  his  faith.  Its  roots  must 
have  struck  deeply  with  this  intelligence.  So  strong  was 
his  £Eiith  now  that  he  converted  the  whole  household. 
Faith  begets  faith.  In  truth,  a  man  must  believe  before 
he  can  make  believers. 

Thus  genuine  faith  is  progressive  :  it  has  the  blade,  the 
ear,  and  the  full  com  of  the  ear,  and  the  full  com  can 
multiply  itself  as  in  the  case  of  the  nobleman's  family. 

Another  point  that  stands  out  in  this  narrative  is — 

V.  That  TRUE  PRAYER  Can  bring  to  the  suppliant 
S1TFBRKATURAL  RELIEF.  Here  is  the  prayer :  "He  besought 
him  that  he  would  come  down  and  heal  his  son,''  and 
after  an  apparent  rebuff  it  is  repeated,  "  Sir,  come  down 
ere  my  child  die,"    Here  is  the  relief,  "  Thy  BOIl\\Ne^^iJ* 
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and  the  relief  is  obyiouslj  sapemuturaL  Who  oooU 
doubt  this  miracle  P  ^^  It  was  performed  at  seyeFal  miks* 
distance,  upon  a  person  whom  He  had  never  seen,  ad 
where,  therefore,  there  was  no  shadow  of  pretence  for  my 
ing  that  there  was  collusion  or  imposture.  It  satisfirf 
the  father  of  the  child,  who  left  him  at  the  point  d 
death.  It  satisfied  those  who  remained  at  home  and  taw 
how  instantaneously  he  recovered ;  and  it  ought  to  satiiff 
us,  who  live  in  this  distant  age  and  quarter  of  the  world, 
that  Christ  by  divine  power  wrought  this  miracle,  althouj^ 
we  have  not  been  witnesses  to  its  effects." 

Now  prayer  brought  this  supernatural  result.    Indeed, 
I  scarcely  know  whether  I  should  use  the  word  super- 
natural, for  as  nature  far  transcends  the  reach  of  the 
greatest  intelligence,  and  as  there  are  confessedly  de- 
ments at  work  both  in  the  world  of  matter  and  the  world 
of  mind,  which  none  of  our  philosophers  can  explaiii  or 
even  detect,  it  may  turn  out  that  what  we  call  super- 
natural is  only  natural  after  all,  and  that  Christ  now  seat 
relief  to  this  young  man  through  some  regular  law  thst 
has  yet  to  be  discovered.     Modem  scientists  aver  that  tbe 
doctrine  of  answers  to  prayer  is  an  absurdity  only  to  be 
entertained  by  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  of  mankind. 
They,  from  the  lofty  heights  to  which   their   scientifie 
genius  has  lifted  them,   regard  with  supercilious  cmor 
passion,  if  not  with  contempt,  those  who  belieye  in  the 
efficacy  of  prayer.     Whilst  upon  me,  as  a  believer  in 
the  power  of  pmyer,  they  look  down  with  scorn,  I  in  all 
sincerity  look  up  to  them  with  reverence  and  thanks. 
The  true  Church  of  Christ,  which  can  only  live  in  the  aun 
of  intelligence,  as  well  as  the  great  world  at  large,  owe 
them  a  deep  and  ever-increasing  debt  of  gratitude.    Ihaur 
discoveries  have  thrown  floods  of  light  upon  the  pages  of 
our  Bible,  and  most  of  the  arts  that  bless  and  adorn  tiia 
civilised  world  must  be  traced  to  the  results  of  their 
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inquiries.  Albeit,  I  fail  to  discover  their  scientific  wis- 
dom in  their  scoffings  at  prayer.  Do  they  say  that  the 
"  estaUished  order  of  nature  "  stands  immovably  against 
the  doctrine  of  the  efficacy  of  human  supplication  P  Then 
I  ask.  How  much  of  nature  has  come  under  the  scrutiny  of 
their  own  obeervation  ?  Is  it  a  yard  as  compared  with  an 
acre,  or  an  acre  as  compared  with  a  yard  ?  I  care  not 
which,  but  ask.  May  it  not  be  that  just  in  the  area,  whether 
large  or  small,  lying  outside  their  personal  observation, 
there  may  be  natural  phenomena  not  in  harmony  with 
their  ideas  of  the  established  order  of  things  P 

Moreover,  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  an  intelli- 
gent First  Cause  pervading  all  space  and  permeating  all 
existences,  the  force  of  all  forces,  the  spring  of  all  activi- 
ties, is  it  not  to  the  last  degree  absurd  and  presumptuous 
to  deny  the  possibility  of  answers  to  prayer  P  And  still 
yet,  I  inquire,  is  not  the  physical  condition  of  mankind 
always  more  or  less  dependent  upon  the  ideas  that  influ- 
ence them  P  Are  not  human  ideas  the  germs  of  all  human 
institutions  and  the  mainspring  of  all  human  activities  P 
If  so,  you  have  only  to  operate  on  man's  ideas  in  order  to 
affect  his  physical  condition.  Is  there  anything,  there- 
fore, absurd  in  supposing  that  God,  through  prayer,  can 
or  does  influence  human  ideas  P  But  why  reason  on  the 
subject  when  the  Bible,  whose  authority  I  hold  divine, 
abounds  both  with  the  assurance  and  examples  of  the  fact 
that  the  "effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man 
availeth  much/' 

Where,  it  has  been  asked,  is  the  necessity  for  prayer, 
since  the  great  God  is  too  loving  to  require  persuasion, 
too  intelligent  to  require  information  concerning  our 
wants  ?  CSan  prayer  make  the  Infinitely  Merciful  more 
kind,  the  Omniscient  more  intelligent  P  God,  says  a 
modem  author,*  "  undoubtedly  knows  all  our  wants  ;  but 

*  See  sa  adminUe  pamphlet  entitled  "The  Inter-ttV&^^iA ol^^tv^^^ 
Trofidenc^  Mud  Science. "    By  Bey.  James  McCann,  "D.T). 
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that  is  not  sufficient — we  must  know  them  ourselYes,  and 
feci  our  need  of  having  them  supplied,  for  the  supply  to 
be  a  real  benefit  to  us."  We  all  know  that  the  value  of » 
gift  increases  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  power  of  tke 
recipient  to  appreciate  it.  Suppose  a  physician  gave  some 
medicine  to  two  persons,  one  of  whom  felt  himself  dyings 
and  who  came  entreating  help ;  the  other,  although  in 
exactly  the  same  condition,  was  unconscious  of  it,  and  toed: 
the  medicine  merely  to  honour  the  doctor.  The  bodies 
of  both  may  perhaps  be  equally  influenced,  but  will  their 
minds  ?  The  one  will  depart  profoundly  grateful,  but  the 
other  self-complacent  at  his  own  supposed  kindness  of  dis- 
position, 

**  Thorc  is  nn  eyo  that  never  sleeps 

Beneath  tlie  wing  of  night ; 
There  is  an  ear  that  never  shuts 

When  sink  the  beams  of  light. 
There  is  an  ann  that  never  tires 

WJien  human  strength  givtjs  way  ; 
Thi're  is  a  love  that  never  fails 

When  earthly  loves  deca}'. 
That  eye  is  fixed  on  seraph  throngs  ; 
That  ear  is  filled  with  angtd's  songs  ; 
That  ann  nphoMs  the  world  on  high ; 
That  love  is  throned  beyond  the  sky. 
But  there's  a  jiowcr  whieh  man  can  wield 

When  mortal  aid  is  vaui. 
That  eye,  that  arm,  that  love  to  reach 

That  listening  ear  to  gain  ; 
That  i)ower  is  prayer,  which  soars  on  high. 
And  feeds  on  bliss  beyond  the  sky." 

Another  point  that  stands  out  in  this  narratiYe  is — 
YI.  That  GREAT  TEMPORAL  CALAMITIES  often  lead  to  the 
HIGHEST  sFiRrruAL  GOOD.  The  temporal  affliction  of  thia 
nobleman  brought  himself  and  whole  family  to  Christ 
It  was  simple  trial  that  impelled  him  in  the  first  place  tp 
go  to  Christ.  Probably,  all  healiug  resonrces  at  his  com- 
mand he  had  tried  with  his  dying  son,  and  they  had  fstiled, 
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and  now  he  was  driven  from  the  natural  to  the  super- 
natural Nature  could  do  no  more  for  him :  his  only- 
hope  was  that  the  miraculous  worker  of  whom  he  had 
heard  might  come  to  his  relief.  Trials  often  act  thus. 
For  this  purpose  they  are  sent.  When  prosperous  men 
toe  reduced  to  pauperism,  and  strong  men  to  physical 
infirmity,  and  men  accustomed  to  society  to  a  state 
of  absolute  lonelihood,  moral  reflection  is  stimulated, 
spiritual  enquiries  are  started,  questions  arc  asked  about 
the^  spiritual  and  eternal.  As  the  material  vanishes 
from  the  man  the  spiritual  becomes  closer ;  as  the  tem- 
poral recedes  the  eternal  comes  pressing  on.  Men  in  all 
ages  can  say  "  It  is  good  /or  me  that  I  was  afflicted ;  before 
I  was  afflicted  I  went  astray."  There  is  meaning  in  what 
an  old  Athenian  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  I  should  have 
been  lost  if  I  had  not  been  lost."  Want  drove  the 
prodigal  back  to  his  father's  house.  Affliction  brought 
Manasseh  back  to  the  God  of  Israel.  Affliction  deals 
with  men  as  the  parent  eagle  with  her  young  when  she 
takes  them  from  her  nest  where  they  have  been  sheltered 
and  indulged,  bears  them  off  on  her  wings  into  mid- 
heaven  and  shakes  them  off  into  immensity,  there  to 
struggle  for  themselves. 

When  men  are  stripped  of  all  physical  good  their 
spirits  often  begin  to  struggle  on  their  way  towards  the 
great  Fountain  of  Life.  Well  does  Sir  Walter  Scott  say, 
"  There  are  those  to  whom  a  sense  of  religion  has  come  in 
storm  and  tempest,  and  there  are  those  whom  it  has 
summoned  amid  scenes  of  revelry  and  idle  vanity ;  there 
are  those  who  have  heard  its  'still  small  voice'  amid 
rural  leisure  and  placid  contentment.  But  perhaps  the 
knowledge  which  cometh  not  to  err  is  most  frequently 
impressed  upon  the  mind  during  seasons  of  affliction; 
and  tears  are  the  softening  showers  which  cause  the  seed 
of  heaven  to  spring  and  take  root  in  the  human  h.eBx\i," 
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Our  Plirp08e.~Many  learned  and  devout  men  have  gone  philchiffiedl^f  tlmnaili 
this  TKHELnr,  this  book  of  Hebrew  hymns,  and  have  left  us  the  rich  resoltt  of  tbcit 
inquiries  in  volumes  within  the  reach  of  every  Biblical  student.  To  do  the  mete 
verbal  hennentutics  of  this  liook,  even  as  well  as  it  has  been  done,  would  be  to  con- 
tribute nothing  fresh  in  the  way  of  evoking  or  enforcing  its  Divine  ideas.  A  thnroucdi 
IIOMILF.TIC  treatment  it  ha^  never  yet  received,  and  to  this  work  we  here  commit 
ourselves,  determining  to  employ  the  best  results  of  modern  Biblical  acholanhip. 

Onr  Method.— Our  plan  of  treatment  will  comprise  four  sections  :—(l.)  The 
Hi»TOKY  of  the  passage.  Lyric  poetry,  which  the  lKH>k  is,  is  a  delineation  of  living 
character ;  and  the  key,  tlici  cfore.  to  unlock  the  meaning  and  reach  the  spirit  of  the 
words  is  a  knowledge  of  the  men  and  circumstances  that  the  poet  sketches  with  his 
lyric  pencil.— (2.)  Annotations  of  the  passage.  This  will  include  short  ezplanatoiy 
notes  on  any  ambiguous  word,  phrase,  or  allusion  that  may  occur.— (8.)  llie  Akrc- 
MKNT  of  the  passage.  A  knowledge  of  the  main  drift  of  an  author  is  amongat  the 
most  essential  conditions  fur  interpreting  his  meaning.— (4.)  The  Homiletics  of  the 
passage.  This  is  our  main  work.  We  shall  endeavour  so  to  group  the  Divine  iUeaa 
that  have  been  legitimately  cduce<l,  as  to  suggest  such  thoughts,  and  indicate  such 
Honuonising  methods,  as  may  promote  the  proficiency  of  modem  pulpit  minlatr*- 
tions. 


Subject.— Fretful  Envy.    (1)  Wicked  Men  as  its  olvlects. 

*'  Fret  not  thyself  because  of  evil  doers,  neither  be  thou  envious  against 
the  workers  of  iniquity.  For  they  shall  soon  bo  cut  down  like  tlie  gruss, 
and  wither  as  the  grettu  herb." — Psalm  xxxvii.  1,  2. 

H I.STORY. — The  heading  ascribes  this  couijKMition  to  David,  and  although 
it  is  called  a  Psalm,  the  word  is  supplied  by  our  translators,  it  is  not 
in  the  original.  We  have  no  infoniiation  as  to  the  occasion  of  its 
coni])osition.  The  circumstances  connected  with  the  two  great  classes  of 
mankind  in  tlic  world,  th(.>  wicked  and  the  righteous,  which  wor^ 
then,  OS  ever,  very  pcrpleicing  to  the  pious,  constitute  the  text  of  thr 
whole  poem  or  discours(\  The  aim  of  the  author  throughout  is  to 
reconcile  what  api^ar  discrciiancies  in  the  i^rovidence  of  God  in  lelatioii 
tu  mankind  by  a  number  of  remarks,  ti^nding  to  a  solution  of  difficulties 
that  pressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  thoughtful  and  devout  "Thu 
sure  connection  between  wickedness  and  punisliraent  was  a  lesson  which 
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WIS  imprewed  upon  the  men  of  that  age  by  the  destruction  of  unrighteous 
empires  and  the  fall  of  tyrants  ;  and  it  ia  here  set  forth  by  the  Psalmist, 
a  man  clearly  of  age  and  experience,  in  a  psalm  composed  mainly  of 
quotations  from  other  books :  with  a  burden  of  practical  admonitions 
not  to  envy  the  present  prosperity  of  the  wicked,  but  rather  to  wait  in 
patient  resignation  for  the  just  judgments  of  God. "  It  is  what  ia  called 
an  alphabetical  psalm,  but  the  alphabetical  arrangement  is  here,  as  in 
other  cases  of  the  same  kind,  not  perfect. 

Annotations.  Ver.  1. — "Fret  not  thyself  becmiae  of  evil  doers,  neither 
be  thou  envious  against  t?ie  workers  of  iniquity."  *' Be  not  incensed  at 
the  evil  doers,  be  not  envious  of  the  workers  of  iniquity." — DclUzsch. 
The  verb  "fret"  here  in  Hebrew  means  properly,  **to  turn,  to  flame 
with  anger;"  hence  "incensed,"  as  Delitzsch  has  it,  is  a  good  trans- 
lation. Indeed  fretting  is  a  kind  of  burning,  it  is  a  worrying  which 
heats  the  brain,  and  fires  the  passions.  The  words  may  be  regarded  as 
addressed  personally  td  some  one  who  the  writer  knew  was  fretting 
himself  because  of  the  prosperity  of  wicked  men,  or  to  some  imagiuar}- 
individual,  the  typo  of  a  large  class,  who  in  every  age  are  rendered 
unhappy  by  "reason  of  api)arent  proWdential  discreivancies." 

Ver.  2. — "  For  they  shall  soon  be  cut  down  like  the  grass,  and  wither  as  the 
preen  herb."  "  This  verse  assigns  the  reason  of  the  exhortation  in  the 
one  before  it.  Why  should  we  vex  ourselves,  or  indulge  an  envious 
Hoeling  towards  that  which  is  so  soon  to  perish,  and  is  therefore  rather 
an  object  of  compassion  ?  These  two  verses  contain  tHe  theme,  of  which 
the  rest  is  a  protracted  variation." — Alexander. 

Abgument. — The  thought  running  throughout  this  Psalm  is  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  wicked  is  only  seeming,  and  that  of  the  Godly  is 
real ;  consequently,  after  all,  fretful  envy  concerning  the  supposed  pro- 
sperity of  the  wicked  is  without  any  foundation  in  reason  or  justice. 

HoMiLSTiGS. — HomileticaUj;  we  shall  take  the  psalm  as 
settiiig  forth  feetful  envy.  It  leads  us  to  consider  the 
nature,  the  antidote,  and/o%  of  fretful  envy.  We  shall 
confine  our  attention  at  present  to  the  nature  of  fretful  envy. 
We  observe : — 

I.  That  it  is  a  painful  passion.  "  Fret  not  thyself  because 
of  evil  doers,"  &c.  There  may  be  fretfulness  where  there 
is  no  envy.  One  may  fret  because  of  the  tardy  advance- 
ment of  a  cause  dear  to  his  heart,  or  because  of  the  troubles 
of  those  in  whom  he  is  interested.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  fretfulnesB  that  is  almost  constitutional  and  necessary. 
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and  therefore  innocent  and  free  from  all  **  envy ;  "  but  there 
can  be  no  envy  where  there  is  not  fretfulness.  What  is  envy? 
It  is  not  merely  a  desire  to  possess  that  good  which  another 
has:  that  is  emulation.     To  crave   after  that  which  gives 
power,  and  worth,  and   happiness  is  a  laudable  ambition. 
"We  are  commanded  to  **  covet  earnestly  the  best  gifts."    But 
**envy**  is  a  malicious  desire  to  possess  what  others  have : 
it  means  their  deprivation.     Jealousy  is  a  dread  lest  another 
shall  possess  what  we  wish  for  ourselves ;  envj'  is  a  dislike  for 
another  bcc^auso  he  actually  possesses  the  good  desired ;  and 
because  it  is  so  impregnated  with  the  malign  it  is  always  fret- 
ful.   It  is  a  grudging,  growling  passion ;  it  is  never  at  rest.   I 
remember  reading  somewhere  in  a  Grecian  story  of  a  man  who 
killed  himself  tlirough  envy.     His  fellow-citizens  had  reared 
a  statue  to  one  of  their  number,  who  was  a  celebrated  victor 
in  the  public  games.     80  strong  was  the  feeling  of  envy 
which  tliis  excited  in  the  breast  of  one  of  the  hero's  rivals 
that  he  went  forth  every  night  in  order,  if  possible,  to  destroy 
that  monument ;  after  repeated  efforts  he  moved  it  from  its 
pedestal,  and  it  fell,  and  in  its  fall  crushed  him.     An  unin- 
tentional symbolic  act  was  this,  showing  the  suicidal  action 
of  envy  on  the  soul.     It  is  ever  an  element  of  miseiy,  a 
burning  coal  which  **  comes  hissing  hot  from  hell."  Abraham 
Cowley  gives  the    following  description  of  this  malignant 
passion : — 

*'  Envy  at  last  crawls  forth  from  heirs  dire  throng, 
Of  all  the  (lircfullest !  her  black  locks  hung  long. 
Attir'd  with  curliug  ser[)ents  ;  her  pale  skin 
Was  almost  dropp'd  from  her  sharp  bones  witliin  ; 
And  at  her  breast  stuck  vipers,  which  did  i)rey 
Upon  her  punting  heart  both  night  and  day, 
Sucking  black  blood  from  thence,  which  to  repair, 
Both  day  and  night  they  left  fresli  ])oisons  there. 
Her  garments  were  deep-stained  in  human  gore. 
And  torn  by  her  own  hands,  in  whicli  she  bore 
A  knotted  whip  and  bowl,  which  to  the  brim 
Did  with  green  gall  and  juice  of  wormwood  swim. 
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With  which  when  she  was  drunk  she  furious  grew  ; 
And  lashed  herself :  thus  from  the  accursed  crew 
Envy,  the  worst  of  fiends,  herself  presents  : 
Envy,  good  only  when  she  herself  torments." 

U.  It  is  a  FOOLISH  passion.  It  is  directed  against  tlie  most 
unenviable  of  characters.  **  The  workers  of  iniquity  will  be 
cut  down  like  the  grass."  It  is  directed  against  men  who 
have  a  wretched  character,  and  who  are  to  meet  with  a 
wretched  destiny.  The  folly  of  this  passion  as  directed  to 
such  objects  will  b^  exhibited  more  fully  when  we  come  to 
notice  the  last  verses  of  the  Psalm.  Who  would  envy  the 
monarch  in  all  the  pomp  of  state  on  his  way  to  the  gallows  ? 
What  captain  of  the  smallest  craft  would  envy  the  com- 
mander of  the  most  majestic  ship  as  he  saw  her  dashed  upon 
the  rocks,  and  about  going  down  ?  Why,  then,  should  any- 
one envy  wicked  men,  however  vast  their  possessions  or 
commanding  their  influence,  when  he  knows  that  they  are 
abhorrent  to  Heaven,  and  are  on  the  high  road  to  ruin! 
But  though  a  painful  passion,  how  universal.  Wherever  we 
look  for  examples,  we  find  them  in  the  past  and  in  the  present. 
"We  shall  find  it,"  says  James,  **in  Cain,  the  proto- 
murderer,  who  slew  his  brother  at  the  instigation  of  envy. 
We  shall  find  it  in  the  dark  and  gloomy  and  revengeful 
spirit  of  Saul,  who  under  the  influence  of  envy  plotted  for 
years  the  slaughter  of  David.  We  shall  find  it  in  the  king 
of  Israel,  when  he  pined  for  the  vineyard  of  Naboth,  and 
shed  blood  to  gain  it.  Yea,  it  was  envy  that  perpetrated  that 
most  atrocious  crime  ever  planned  in  hell,  or  executed  on 
earth,  on  which  the  sun  refused  to  look,  and  at  which  nature 
gave  signs  of  abhorrence  by  the  rending  of  the  rocks — ^I 
mean  the  Crucifixion  of  Christ ;  for  the  evangelist  tells  us, 
that  for  envy  the  Jews  delivered  our  Lord."  "Fret  not 
thyself  then  because  of  evil  men,  neither  be  thou  envious 
at  the  wicked.  For  there  shall  be  no  reward  to  the  evil 
man ;  the  candle  of  the  wicked  shall  be  put  out "  (Pro- 
verbs xziv.  19, 20).  "  Let  not  thine  heart  envy  sinners ;  but 
be  thou  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  all  the  day  long"  (Proverbs 
xxiii.  17). 
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The  Book  of  Job  is  one  of  the  grandest  ■ectloni  of  Divine  Bcilptfire.    II  fe 
yet.  to  our  knowledge,  been  treated  in  a  purely  Homiletic  method  for  HomUeue 
ends.    Besides  many  learned  expositions  on  the  book  found  In  our  aeBendeom- 
mentarics.  we  have  special  cxegetlcal  volumes  of  good  scholarly  and  cntteml  worth; 
such  as  Drs.  Barnes.  Wemyss.  31ason  Qoode,  Noyes  Lee,  Delitisch,  and  Hennu 
Hedwick  Bernard  :  the  lost  is  in  everv  way  a  masterly  production.    For  na»  tlura- 
fore,  to  go  into  philology  and  verbal  criticism,  when  such  admirable  woria  an 
available  to  all  students,  would  1>e  superfluous,  if  not  presumption.    AmbAfnoas 
terms,  when  they  occur,  we  shall  of  course  explain,  and  occasionally  suggest  an  Ibh 
proved  rendering :  but  our  work  will  be  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  Homlletie.  W«  shall 
essay  to  bring  out  from  the  grand  old  words  those  Divine  verities  which  are  tnw 
and  vital  to  man  as  man  in  all  lands  and  ages.    These  truths  we  shall  famine  in  aa 
order  as  philosophic  and  suggestive  as  our  best  powers  will  enable  us  to  do ;  and 
this  in  order  to  help  the  earnest  preachers  of  GotTs  Holy  Word. 


Subject. 'Zophar's  first  speech  to  Jol>->QxieBtionable  xepnyr- 
ing  and  necessary  teaching. 

"  Then  answered  Zophar  the  Naamathite,  and  «aid,  Should  not  the  mnl- 
titude  of  words  be  answen^d?  and  should  a  man  full  of  talk  be  justified  1 
Should  thy  lie.s  niakri  men  hold  their  peace  ?  and  when  thon  mockest, 
shall  no  man  make  thee  asliamed  ?  For  thou  hast  said.  My  doctrine 
is  pure,  and  I  nni  clean  in  thine  eyes.  But  oil  that  God  would  speak,  and 
open  liis  lips  against  thee  ;  and  that  he  would  shew  thcc  the  secrets  of 
wisdom,  that  they  are  double  to  that  wliich  is !  Know,  tlierefore,  that 
God  exacteth  of  thee  less  tlian  thine  iniquity  deserveth."— Job  xi  1 — «. 

ExECKTiOAL  Remarks.— n-r  1.—"  Thrn  an^f'-ered  Zopftar  the  AaaiiuiO- 
it€.*'  Zo])har,  wliom  we  have  sketched  in  our  notes  on  chap.  ii.  11, 
does  not  seem  to  ix»ssess  the  ability,  tenderness,  or  refinement  of  the 
other  speakers. 

Vcr.  2.—'*S7touUl  not  (he  muUUudc  of  irordM  he  anmceredf  and  Ownfd 
a  man  full  if  talk  U  jx^stificd  f "  The  diseourse  of  Job  in  the  preceding 
ohaptors  was  cL-i-tainly  longer  tbiu  any  of  the  preceding  sjieakera^  and 
Zophar  here  sanastically  refers  to  its  wonliness.  "  Should  not  the 
multitude  of  thy  wonls  Ik;  ans^-ercd  ?  and  should  a  man  full  of  talk  be 
ju^stifieil  ? "  Tliis  man  seemed  to  think  that  silence  was  golden,  and 
that  much  talk  was  worse  than  worthless. 
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Vet,  3. — *'  Skmdd  thy  lies  make  men  hold  their  peaa  f  "  '*  Tlune  inventions 
may  pat  mortal  men  to  silence,  and  them  thoa  mayest  mock,  none 
patting  thee  to  shame." — Dr.  Bernard.  The  idea  seems  to  be  this, 
Shalt  then  be  permitted  to  ose  all  this  vaonting  and  complaining 
language,  and  no  one  call  thee  to  an  account,  and  so  show  thee  the 
impropriety  of  the  whole  as  to  make  thee  ashamed  ? 

Ver.  4. — "For  thmt  hast  eaid.  My  doctrine  is  pure,  and  I  am  dean  in  thine 
eyes"  For  "doctrine "  some  read  ** conduct,"  but,  as  I  think,  without 
good  authority.  When,  or  where,  did  Job  say  that  either  his  doctrines 
or  deeds  were  pore  ?  This  seems,  on  Zophar's  part,  a  fdse  and  groimd- 
le«  charge. 

Ver.  5. — **Bul  oh  that  Ood  would  speak,  and  open  his  lips  against  thee,'* 
This  means.  Oh  that  God  would  reveal  himself  to  thee  and  speak  with 
thee  face  to  face.  Instead  of  "against"  read  with,  "opened  his 
lips  leith  thee.*'  A  better  wish  than  this  we  can  have  from  no  one — 
direct  intercourse  with  the  highest  mind. 

Ver,  6. — "  And  that  he  would  shew  thee  the  secrets  of  wisdom,  that  they  are 
double  to  that  which  is/  Know,  there/ore,  that  Ood  exadeth  of  thee  less 
than  thins  iniquity  deserveth ;" — "  That  He  would  shew  thee  the  secrets 
of  wisdom ;  for  they  far  exceed  .the  most  perfect  knowledge.  Thou 
wouldest  then  know  that  God  overlooketh  many  of  thy  sins." — A. 
Elzas.  "  And  would  proclaim  to  thee  the  secrets  of  wisdom,  for  wisdom 
is  twofold  (human  and  divine) ;  then  wouldest  thou  know  that  God 
romitteth  thee  part  of  thy  punishment." — Dr.  Bernard.  Zophar  here 
seems  to  wish  that  God  would  show  to  Job  at  least  two  things :  (1)  the 
maniibldnesB  of  His  wisdom.  He  speaks  of  the  secrets  of  wisdom  as 
**  double  that  which  is  ; "  that  is,  manifolded  wisdom.  God's  wisdom, 
says  Barnes,  is  like  a  vast  roll  or  volume,  only  the  first  of  a  very  small 
part  of  which  is  unrolled,  so  that  we  can  read.  (2)  The  charitableness 
of  God.    He  exacteth  less  than  wo  deserve. 

H0MI1.ETICS.  Though  Zophar  was  not  an  inspired  man, 
and  though  there  was  a  rudeness  and  an  insolence  in  some  of 
his  expressions,  yet  he  stated  many  things  that  were  true,  and 
of  useful  contemplation  for  men  in  all  ages.  Truth  is  a  divine 
and  highly  serviceable  element  however  it  may  come  to  us, 
through  stones  or  stars,  through  sentient  or  insentient  life, 
through  fiends  or  seraphs.  Let  us,  therefore,  take  the  truth 
that  this  old  Arabian  presents  to  us,  although  we  may  not 
have  nrach  fieuth  in  the  accuracy  of  his  judgment  or  the 
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beauty  of  his  character.     In  the  verses  heading  this  article 
we  have  two  subjects  for  thought. 

I.  QuESTiox^vuLE  iiEPROOF.  Beproof  is  often  an  urgent 
duty.  It  is  the  hardest  act  of  friendship,  for  whilst  thew 
are  but  few  men  who  do  not  at  times  merit  reprehension, 
there  are  fewer  still  who  will  graciously  receive,  or  even 
patiently  endure  a  reproving  word,  and  "  Considering,"  as 
John  Foster  has  it,  **  how  many  difficulties  a  friend  has  to 
fiurmoimt  before  ho  can  bring  himseK  to  reprove  me,  I  ought 
to  be  much  obliged  to  him  for  his  chiding  words."  The 
reproof  which  Zophar,  in  the  first  four  verses,  addressed  to 
Job  suggest*  two  remarks. 

First :  The  charges  he  brings  against  Job,  if  true,  juM^ 
deserve  reproof.  What  does  he  charge  him  with?  (I) 
Loquacity.  **  Should  not  the  multitude  of  words  be 
answered?  and  should  not  a  man  full  of  talk  bo  justified?" 
Groat  garrulou&ness  is  generally  a  serious  evil ;  even  if  the 
multitude  of  words  are  not  vehicles  of  errors  and  impurities, 
but  of  truth  and  \drtue,  they  are,  more  or  less,  an  ofiPence  and 
an  injury.  They  weary  the  hearer  and  deaden  impressions 
which  the  subjects  communicated  would  make  if  briefly  and 
suggestively  told.  J3ut,  as  a  rule,  where  there  are  multitudes 
of  words  there  are  multitudes  of  inanities  and  falsehoods,  and 
foul  sentiments.  As  the  tree  with  the  most  luxuriant  leailEige 
is  generally  least  fruitful,  so  the  man  ''full  of  talk"  is,  as  a 
rule,  most  empty.  It  is  over  true  that  in  the  **  multitude  of 
words  there  wantoth  not  sin,"  and  '*  every  man  should  be  swift 
to  hear  and  slow  "  to  speak.  He  charges  him  (2)  with  false- 
hood. **  Should  thy  lies  make  men  hold  their  peace?  "  For 
**  lies,"  in  the  margin  we  have  "  devices."^  Zophar  means  to 
say  that  much  of  what  Job  said  was  not  according  to  trotli, 
not  facd;,  but  the  ungroimded  inventions  or  fancies  of  his  own 
mind.  Lies  are  evermore  bad  things.  They  are  the  base 
progeny,  either  of  ignorance,  greed,  vanity,  op  servile  fear, 
and  their  influence,  both  upon  their  author  and  society,  aie 
in  every  way  pernicious.  The  **  lying  lips  "  is  one  of  heQ's 
mightiest  and  most  efl^ective  organs  upon  this  earth  of  oun. 
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He  charges  him  (3)  with  iirevereiice.  ''And  when  thou 
mookesty  ahall  no  man  make  thee  ashamed  ?  "  In  all  proba- 
bility the  speaker  means  that  Job  in  his  words  was  mocking 
Gh>d»  that  they  breathed  irreverence,  and  even  profanity. 
When  a  man  loses  reverence  for  the  Supreme  he  loses  the 
soil  in  which  alone  the  seeds  of  virtue  and  truth  can  grow 
within  him.  He  loses  the  ear  by  which  alone  he  can  catch, 
the  divine  harmonies  of  nature,  the  interpreting  faculty  by 
which  alone  he  can  reach  and  feel  the  moral  meaning  of  life. 
Sad  to  say,  our  age  is  becoming  irreverent,  our  very  pulpits  are 
often  the  mere  stage  for  the  exhibition  of  buffooneries.  He 
charges  him  (4)  with  hypocrisy.  ''  But  thou  hast  said.  My 
doctrine  is  pure,  and  I  am  clean  in  thine  eyes."  He  means 
to  say  that  Job  was  anything  but  what  he  professed  to  be ;  he 
arrogated  to  himself  great  purity  in  doctrine  and  in  life,  but 
he  was  nevertheless  vile,  and  therefore  he  was  a  mere  reli- 
gious poretender. 

NoW|  we  are  far  enough  from  admitting  that  any  of  these 
charges  which  2iophar  here  brings  against  Job  were  grounded 
in  truth.  Where  is  the  proof  that  he  was  a  garndam  man  ? 
His  speeches  up  to  this  point  had  not  been  very  lengthy,  and 
they  were  certainly  brimful  of  thought,  sentiment,  and 
pasaicMi.  Where  is  the  proof  that  he  was  a  false  man  ?  We 
detect  no  falsehood  in  any  of  his  utterances,  and  the  agonies 
he  endured  were  scarcely  such  as  to  admit  of  exaggeration. 
Where  is  the  proof  that  he  was  an  irreverent  man  ?  It  is  true 
that  some  of  his  utterances  in  relation  to  God  were  somewhat 
extravagant,  but  these  were  extracted  irom  him,  not  only  by 
the  intensity  of  his  sufferings,  but  by  the  fiEdlacious  reason- 
ings of  those  who  called  themselves  his  friends.  Where  is  the 
proof  of  his  hypocrisy  here  ?  Had  not  the  Almighty  Himself 
dedared  that  he  was  a  man  who  feared  God,  eschewed  evil, 
perfSect  and  upright?  We  pronounce  therefore  this  man's 
charges  against  Job  as  utterly  imtrue  to  the  facta  of  his  life. 
Another  remark  which  this  man's  reproof  suggests  is — 

Becaailj :  That  the  charges,  if  true,  eotUd  not  juxtify  the 
M^it  and  etyle  of  his  reproof    Considering  the  hijh  character 
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and  the  trying  circumstances  of  Job,  and  the  profBSsioni  of 
Zophar  as  his  friend,  there  is  a  heartlessness  and  an  inso- 
lence in  his  reproof  most  reprehensible  and  revolting.  Thon 
have  been  insolent  men  in  all  ages,  who  have  taken  upon 
themselves  the  mission  of  addressing  their  fellow-men  on 
behalf  of  virtue  and  God.  CoarsOi  rude,  insolent  men  an 
often  found  to  be  the  most  popular  in  the  religioua  ministritf 
of  the  age.  There  is  no  real  religion  in  rudeness ;  tiusre  is  no 
divine  inspiration  in  insolence. 

Eeproof,  to  be  of  any  worth,  should  not  merely  be  deserved, 
but  should  be  given  in  a  right  spirit,  a  spirit  of  meekness, 
tenderness,  and  love.  '' Heprehension  is  not  an  act  of 
butchery,  but  an  act  of  surgery,"  says  Becker.  There  are 
those  who  confound  bluntnoss  with  honesty,  insolence  vith 
straightforwardness.  They  pride  themselves  on  a  coarse  ont- 
fipokenness.  The  true  reprover  is  of  a  different  metal,  and 
his  words  fall,  not  like  the  rushing  hailstorm,  but  like  the 
^ntle  dew.  Thoy  do  not  wound  like  stones,  but  insinuate 
and  heal  like  oil.  The  nail  of  reproof,  says  an  old  wiiter, 
must  be  well  oiled  in  kindness  before  it  is  driven  home.  Tlio 
other  subject  for  thought  contained  in  these  verses  is — 

II.  Necessaky  teaohino.  These  words  suggest  that  kind 
of  teaching  which  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  every  man. 
What  is  it? 

First:  It  «  intercourse  with  the  mind  of  God.  "Oh  that 
<3od  would  speak  and  open  his  lips  against  thee."  The 
Sfreat  need  of  the  soul  is  direct  communication  with  God. 
All  teachers  are  utterly  worthless  unless  they  bring  God  in 
contact  with  the  soul  of  the  student.  If  this  globe  is  to  be 
warmed  into  life  the  sun  must  do  it.  He  must  visit  it,  pene- 
trate its  soil  with  his  living  beams.  No  number  of  stars  can 
do  it.  So  if  the  soul  is  to  bo  quickened  into  true  lifOi  beauty, 
and  fruitfulness,  God  Himself  must "  speak  to  it."  He  must 
*'open"  His  lips  "with  it."  No  number  of  oreatoxe 
teachers,  however  exalted  or  inspired,  can  do  it.  Seoolar 
education  is  a  solecism,  a  contradiction  in  tenns.  There  is  no 
education  without  God.    What  is  it  ? 
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Secondly:  It  is  instruction  in  the  wisdom  of  God,  ''And 
tliat  he  wonld  shew  thee  the  secrets  of  wisdom,  that  they  are 
double  to  that  which  is !  "  God's  wisdom  is  profound ;  it  has 
its  "  secrets."  God's  wisdom  is  ''  double,"  it  is  many  folded ; 
fold  within  fold,  without  end.  It  is  a  volume  that  will  take 
eternity  to  read.  Now  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  be 
instructed  in  Gk>d's  wisdom,  that  we  should  be  instructed  in 
€k>d's  principles,  God's  ways,  God's  procedure,  God's  opera- 
tions. What  man  calls  philosophy  is  often  little  else  than 
foolosophy.  It  is  God's  wisdom  we  want  to  study.  What  is  it  ? 

Thirdly:  It  is  faith  in  the  forbearing  love  of  God.  "Blnow 
therefore  that  Qod  ezacteth  of  thee  less  than  thine  iniquity 
deserveth."  Here  is  love,  forbearing  love.  Truly,  *'  He  hath 
not  dealt  with  us  after  our  sins,  nor  rewarded  us  according  to 
our  iniquities."  ''  It  is  of  the  Lord's  mercy  that  we  are  not 
consumed,  because  His  compassion  fails  not." 

Condusion :  This  is  the  necessary  teaching.  We  do  not 
say  that  Zophar  meant  this,  but  this  is  what  his  words 
suggest.  The  indispensable  teaching  is  intercourse  with  the 
mind  of  Gk>d,  instruction  in  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  faith  in 
the  forbearing  love  of  (Jod.  Give  us  this,  we  want  no  more. 
The  Divinity  speaking  to  us,  revealing  Himself  in  us,  giving 
ns  impressions  of  His  love.  What  need  we  more  ?  He  who 
has  this  may  well  sing : — 

"  To  me  remains  nor  place,  nor  time ; 
My  country  is  in  every  clime ; 
I  can  be  calm,  and  free  from  care 
On  any  shore,  since  God  is  there. 
While  place  we  seek,  or  place  we  shun. 
The  soul  finds  happiness  in  none  ; 
But  with  a  God  to  guide  our  way, 
'Tis  equal  joy  to  go  or  stay. 
Could  I  be  cast  where  Thou  art  not, 
That  were  indeed  a  dreadful  lot ; 
But  regions  none  remote  I  call. 
Secure  of  finding  God  in  alL 
My  country,  Lord,  art  Thou  alone ; 
Ko  other  can  I  claim  to  own  ; 
The  point  where  all  my  wishes  meet. 
My  law,  my  love ;  life's  only  sweet" 
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As  our  purpose  in  the  treatment  of  this  Gospel  ii  pnrely  the  derelopment,  in  the 
briefest  and  most  sufn^estive  f omi.  of  Sermonic  ontlines,  we  most  refer  cor  tmkn 
to  the  following  works  for  nil  critical  in<iuiries  into  the  author  and  antbonUp  of 
thelKMk,  and  also  for  any  minute  criticlama  on  difficult  clanaea.  Thewoftovr 
shall  especially  consult  are  :— "  Introduction  to  New  Testament."  by  Bleak :  **Cob- 
mentary  on  John/'  by  Tholuck  ;  "  Commentanr  on  John,"  tar  HeBgateabeig :  **Tb- 
troductionto  the  Study  of  the  Gospels."  by  Weatcott;  "The  Goapel  HlatoiT.'* tf 
Kbrard;  "Our  Lord's  Divinity."  by  Liddon ;  "St.  John's  Goapel/  by  Ooateme; 
"  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ/'  by  Domor ;  Lange ;  &c.,  Ac 


Suldeot.— The  Healing  of  the  Nobleman's  Son. 

"So  Jesus  came  again  into  Cana  of  Galilee,  where  ho  made  the  mter 
wine.  And  there  was  a  curtain  nobleman,  whose  son  wis  sick  at  Caper- 
naum. IMien  he  heard  that  Jesus  was  come  out  of  Jodiea  into  Galilee 
he  went  unto  him,  and  besought  him  that  he  would  come  down,  and  hm\ 
his  son  :  for  he  was  at  tlie  point  of  death.  Then  said  Jems  unto  UiBr 
Except  ye  see  signs  and  wonders,  ye  will  not  believe.  The  noUeman  aaitb 
unto  him,  Sir,  come  down  ere  my  child  die.  Jesus  salth  unto  him.  Go 
thy  way ;  thy  son  liveth.  And  the  man  Ix^lioved  tho  word  that  Jew 
had  spoken  unto  him,  and  he  went  his  way.  And  as  ho  was  now  gqing 
down,  his  servants  met  him,  and  told  him,  saying;  Thy  son  liveth.  Umb 
enquired  he  of  them  the  hour  when  he  began  to  amend.  And  they  tvi^ 
unto  him,  Yesterday  at  tho  seventh  hour  the  fever  left  him.  So  the 
father  knew  that  it  was  at  the  same  hour  in  the  which  Jesua  said  unt^ 
him,  Thy  son  liveth  :  and  himself  believed,  and  lua  whole  house.  Tbi» 
is  again  tho  second  miracle  that  Jesua  did,  when  ho  was  come  out  of  Judie^ 
into  (lalilee."— John  iv.  46-^4. 

KxrosiTiox.      Ver,  46.—**So  Jeaiis  came  again  into  Cana  of  QMt€^ 
wha'c  he  made  tJic  water  icine.    And  Utere  was  a  certain  nobleman  wfc^^ 
son    was    sick    at    Capernaum"      This    noblomaa     (/BcwiXia^t)    W^* 
probably  connected  with  the  royal  household.     Such  as  Chuia,  I**^ 
vii  3,  or  Naaman,  Acts  xxx.  i.    Josephua  uses  tho  term  to  diIting^i^^ 
the  oflTicers  of  tlie  king,  from  kings  (as  Herod),  from  those  at  Rob^^* 
(C^apsar's).     He  was  probably  a  Jew.     "  Some  have  taken  this  noUein^^^ 
to  bo  identical  with  the  centurion  of  Capernaum "  (Irauras,  Semb** 
Strauss,  Baumgnrten,  Crunius).    The  office,  the  sick  hoy,  the  distal* 
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healing;  arc  siiiiilar  features.  On  the  other  side  ore  these  differences  : 
(1)  The  time  :  here,  before  tlie  removal  of  Jesus  to  Capernaum ;  there, 
long  after  it.  (2)  The  i)lace  of  Christ  at  the  time  :  here,  Cana  ;  tliere, 
the  Ticinitj  of  Capernaum.  (3)  Tlie  characters  :  here,  excited,  weak« 
feebly  believing ;  there,  calm,  confident,  strong  of '  faith.  Otlier 
differences,  by  themselves  considered,  might  be  more  easily  wiped  away. 
The  vios  here,  the  hovKos  there  (a  distinction  however,  which  is 
not  resolved  by  tlie  common  iroif :  here,  the  boy  is  a  small  boy, 
a  chikl,  ver.  49  ;  there,  a  stout  youth),  a  Gentile  ;  here,  a  miracle- 
believer,  probably  a  Jew.  Vet,  these  with  the  foregoing  strengthen  the 
difference.  But  the  most  decisive  diversity  is  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Lord.  The  faith  of  the  centurion  He  commends  with  admiration ;  the 
faitli  of  the  nobleman  He  must  first  subject  to  a  trial." — Dr.  Lange. 

Ver.  47. — **  When  he  Juid  Jieard  that  Jesiis  was  come  out  ofJucUea  wUo 
Galilee,  he  vreni  unto  him,  and  besoug/U  him  tliat  lie  would  come  down, 
and  heal  hi$  son :  for  lie  was  at  the  point  of  death."  From  what  Christ 
had  done  both  at  Jerusalem  in  cleansing  the  Temple,  and  at  Cana  in 
turning  water  into  wine,  this  nobleman  had  received  such  an  impression 
of  Christ's  miraculous  power  as  to  have  inspired  the  hoiHJ  that  He  would 
restore  his  son  that  was  dying. 

Ver.  48. — **  Then  said  Jesus  unto  him.  Except  ye  see  sipis  and  icoiulers,'' 
These  two  words  {ffjififla  xai)  are  significant,  the  former  seems  to 
express  the  supernatural  <-httracter  of  an  act,  and  the  latter  the 
demonstration  which  it  promised  of  a  divine  power.  "  Ve  loUl  not 
believe.**  But  he  ha<l  believed  to  some  extent.  "What  but  faith 
2»rouipted  him  to  come  forth  in  quest  of  Christ  ?  But  his  faith  was 
thus  far  very  imperfect :  it  was  only  in  embryo. 

Ver.  49. — **  TliC  nobleman  said  unto  him,  Sir,  come  doien  ere  my  child 
die.**  "The  moment  is  serious,  there  is  not  an  instant  to  lose.  While 
I  am  speaking,  my  child  is  dying."  But  why  "comedown"?  Will 
not  thy  faith  enable  thee  to  believe  that  the  great  Messiah  can  do  His 
work  without  being  on  th(*  s^wt  ?  This  thou  wilt  believe,  however,  ere 
the  work  is  done. 

Ver,  50. — "Jesus  saiih  unto  him.  Go  thy  way :  tliy  mm  livcth.  And  the 
man  believed  the  word  tJtat  Jesus  had  spoken  unto  him,  and  lie  went  his 
vay.**  •*  Both  effects  instantaneously  followed  :  the  man  believed  the 
word ;  and  the  cure,  sliooting  quicker  than  lightning  from  Cana  to 
Capernaum,  was  felt  by  the  dying  youth.  In  token  of  faith,  the  father 
takes  his  leave  of  Christ.  On  the  circumstances  this  evidenced  full 
ftith."— Dr.  Brown. 

-J'ir.  51.-^**  And  as  he  was  now  going  down,  his  servants  met  hiniy  and 
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told  him,  aayiiiff,  TJiy  son  liveih"    How  this  intelligence  mustluiTe 
deepened  his  faith,  as  well  as  flooded  his  heart  with  parental  delight 

Ver.  52. — **  Then  enquired  Jic  o/Uiem  Vie  houncJun  he  began  io  amcwL 
And  they  said  unto  him,  Yeattrday  at  the  seveiUh  hour  the  fevrrkfl 
him."  The  fact,  though  transporting  to  him  as  a  parent,  did  not  satufy 
the  new  craving  that  his  growing  faith  had  gendered  within  him. 
He  desires  to  seek  out  the  cause. 

Ver.  53. — **  So  the  father  hicw  tJuU  it  was  at  Uie  same  hour  in  the  vkiA 
J<jsus  said  u)iio  him,  TJiy  son  liveth :  aiul  himself  believed,  and  his  tcheU 
house."  Here  is  faith  that  has  become  so  strong  that  it  propagitaB 
itself  through  the  whole  family. 

Ver.  54. — **  This  is  again,  the  second  miracle  that  Jesus  did^  when  he  tow 
come  out  of  Jiula'a  int^  Galilee."  Both  were  in  connection  with  domfttic 
life  :  the  one  was  in  connection  with  a  marriage,  the  other  with  a  death- 
bed. 

For  HomiIotii?s  on  this  passage,  see  Leading  Homily. 


(Serins  of  $Ii^oug|jt* 

Subjeot.— The  Sayioar's  Sigh. 
"  And  looking  up  to  heaven,  he  sighed." — Mark  vii.  34. 

^Mp^HE   first  of  these  action«  is  easily  comprehended,  the 
7?t)    **t^oiid  is  somewhat  obscure.     Tliat  Jesus   should  lodt 
*'up  to   heaven''  need  awaken  little  surprise.     It  "wm 
most  iiaturaL     We  often  find  a  singular  correspondence  be- 
tween the  body  and  the  spii'it.     This  holds  good  of  our  Lord. 
Thus,  Mark  tells  us  that  in  GetlLsemauc  Clirist  fell  down  and 
l)rayed.     How  apj)i*oi)riate !     When  His  soul  was  prostrate  in 
submission,  exclaiming,   "Not  as  I  will,   but  as  thou  "wilt»" 
His  very  attitude  was  in  liaiinony  with  the  solemn  occasion. 
Ought  we  to  be  surprised,  then,  that  Ho  who  spoke  of  heaven, 
came  from  heaven,  ever  did  tlie  work  of  heaven,  should  look 
'*up    to  heaven"?     Moi-eover,  this  act  was    eminently  m- 
structlve,     Christ  was  ever  careful  to  teach  that  His  power 
came  from  God.     ''  The  Son  can  do  nothing  huuaelf  but  what 
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Ho  seeth  the  Father  do."  "  The  words  that  I  speak,  I  speak 
not  of  myself,  but  the  Father  who  dwelleth  in  me,  He  doeth 
ihe  work  I  "  But,  observe,  Jesus  could  not  inform  the  man 
about  to  be  healed  by  word  of  mouth.  He  was  deaf.  What, 
therefore,  He  could  not  express  by  utterance.  He  conveyed  by 
a  deed  That  the  afflicted  one  before  Him  might  understand 
that  the  restoration  was  not  the  result  of  magic  or  sorcery,  the 
Great  Physician  "  looked  up  to  heaven,'*  as  if  to  say,  "  Thence 
Cometh  the  power,  from  yonder  do  I  receive  the  might  whereby 
thou  art  to  be  made  whole." 

Thus  far  we  think  that  the  text  is  plain.  But  how  strange 
does  the  second  part  appear  !  **  He  sighed."  Sighed  ?  when 
about  to  unstop  deaf  ears?  Sighed  when  on  the  verge  of 
opening  the  door  by  which  the  music  of  nature  and  the 
welcome  sounds  of  the  human  voice  would  enter  the  hitherto 
ailent  regions  within  1  Sighed  when  He  was  prepared  to  give 
power  to  the  mute  organ  of  speech  ]  Why,  we  should  rather 
have  expected  that  He  Tsrould  have  smiled,  and  '*  looking  up  t» 
heaven,"  rejoiced.  We  do  not  sigh  when  engaged  in  a  missiom 
of  mercy.  Far  from  it  When  we  take  loaves  to  the  famish- 
ing, or  money  to  the  wretched  bankrupt,  we  feel  a  throb  of 
sacred  delight.  As  we  mark  the  pallid  invalid  get  stronger 
and  better,  or  as  we  visit  asylums  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in 
order  to  witness  the  compensations  offered  by  us  for  the  defects. 
of  nature,  we  are  filled  with  grateful  happiness.  Why  did 
the  Master  sigh  ? 

The  answer  brings  before  us  the  most  impressive  and  tragical 
feature  in  the  Saviour's  experience,  ffia  whoU  life  was  a  sigh. 
He  was  always  a  man  of  sorrows.  He  was  *'  acquainted  with 
grief;"  grief  was  His  companion  and  associate.  So  utterly 
was  this  the  case  that  we  find  Him  mournful  even  when  about 
to  perform  a  miracle  of  great  mercy !  Just  as  there  are  dark 
spots  on  the  bright  sun,  so  even  when  suffused  with  celestial 
glory  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  the  awful  cross  made 
its  appearance,  for  "  they  spake  of  His  decease."  Hardly  had 
the  cheerfiU  hosannahs  of  the  multitude  died  away  when  lie 
"  beheld  the  city  and  wept  over  it."     To  quote  from  Jeremy 
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Taylor,  '^  This  Jesus  was  like  a  rainbow ;  half  made  of  the 
glories  of  light,  and  half  of  the  moisture  of  a  doud." 

We  speak  often  of  Christ's  sacrifice  in  a  one-fiided  stylfe 
Too^often  we  mean  by  His  sufferings  the  death  He  endured. 
We  think  of  Calvary.  The  accursed  tree  rises  before  our 
imaginations.  All  these  were  dreadful  indeed,  albeit  thej 
were  not  the  sum  but  the  consummation  of  His  trials.  They 
were  the  closing  pages  of  a  volume  filled  with  like  details. 
Before  He  died  '^  He  came  to  His  ovm,  and  His  own  received 
Him  not ;"  before  He  died  He  "  endured  the  contradiction  of 
idnners  against  himself;"  before  He  died  He  was  "  despised  and 
rejected  of  men."  No  more  toucliing  proof  of  this  does  the  New 
Testament  afford  than  the  two  words,  "He  sighed."  He 
looked  "  up  to  heaven,"  and  what  saw  He  there  ?  Crowns  pre- 
jmred  for  men  who  would  not  seek  them  ;  thrones  made  ready 
for  such  as  cared  not  to  occupy  them.  No  wonder  that  "  He 
sighed."  To  compare  the  greater  with  the  lesser.  He  felt  as 
we  might  do  if  we  beheld  a  capacious  hospital  replete  with  aid 
for  the  afflicted,  while  the  latter,  through  some  unaccountable 
infatuation,  refused  to  enter  it  As  a  certain  writer  remarks : 
"  Yonder,"  the  Bedeemer  seems  to  say,  "  is  the  home  of  my 
Father,  of  the  cherubim  and  the  seraphim.  I  would  fiiin 
conduct  to  that  home  the  i-ace  which  I  have  made  one  with 
myself  by  so  assuming  their  nature  as  to  join  it  with  the  divine. 
I  am  about  to  work  another  miracle — that  is,  to  make  another 
effort  to  induce  the  rebellious  to  take  me  as  their  Leader  to 
your  glorious  domain.  But  it  will  be  fruitless ;  I  foresee  but 
too  certainly  that  I  shall  still  be  despised  and  rejected  of 
men." 

What  ought  we  to  learn  from  the  Saviour's  sigh  ?  A  lenoH 
of  consoUUion,  Intense  trouble  seeks  solitude.  In  great  afflic- 
tion men  often  wish  to  be  alone.  Even  in  inferior  creatures 
something  of  this  kind  appears.  The  wounded  deer  retreats 
from  the  herd  into  the  dark  recesses  of  the  forest.  The  whale, 
smitten  by  the  harpoon,  dives  into  the  lowest  depths  of  the 
sea.  Human  beings  frequently  prefer  isolation  when  in  trial 
Peter  "went  out"  when  he   saw  the  truth  of  his  Master's 
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prediction,  and.  "wept  bitterly."  Of  Maxy,  bereaved  so 
heavily,  the  friends  near  her  said,  "  She  went  forth  unto  the 
grave  to  weep  there."  "Was  there  anything  akin  to  this  in  our 
Lord  I  There  was.  Even  in  minor  matters  of  such  an  order 
He  was  made  ''  in  all  points  like  unto  His  brethren."  Where 
did  He  sigh  ?  In  company  ?  In  a  crowd  ?  No.  We  are  dis- 
tinctly informed  He  "  took  him  (the  deaf  and  dumb  man)  aside 
from  the  multitude.  No  one  heard  Him  sigh,  not  even  the 
afflicted  man,  for  he  was  unable  to  do  so.  The  sigh  was 
between  the  Son  and  the  Father.  "  Looking  to  heaven,"  not 
to  earth,  "He  sighed."  Let  us  be  comforted  in  sorrow! 
These  incidents  clearly  show  how  quali&ed  the  Great  High 
Priest  is  to  sympathise  with  His  disciples.  He  was  once  as 
we  are. 

Is  there  not  a  lesson  of  stimulus  ?  Jesus  did  more  than  sigh. 
He  said  "  Ephphatha,"  and  thas  restored  soimd  and  speech  to 
the  suflferer  before  Him.  The  teaching  is  palpable — we  must 
act  as  well  as  feel.  Emotion  Ls  useless  unless  succeeded  by 
effort.  Sighing  will  never  reform  the  world,  regenerate 
humanity.  You  cannot  sigh  bread  into  the  hungiy,  know- 
ledge into  the  ignoi'ant,  comfort  into  the  miserable,  salvation 
into  the  lost.  We  must  work !  Our  effort  should  be  to 
bring  men  to  Him  whose  "Ephphatha"  can  still  heal  and 
restore. 

There  is  also  a  lesson  of  caution.  It  has  been  suggested  by 
an  able  and  eloquent  divine,  that  possibly  there  were  special 
reasons  for  sorrow  on  the  part  of  Christ  in  reference  to  tlie 
man  whom  He  healed.  Perhaps  the  Bedeemer  foresaw  that 
the  bodily  restoration  would  not  lead  to  spiritual  restoration, 
but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  recovered  one  would  make  a 
bad  use  of  the  speech  and  hearing  which  had  been  given 
him.  It  may  be  that  the  Saviour,  looking  into  the  future, 
marked  the  lately  deaf  one  deaf  to  Ood's  voice  and  silent  as  to 
Grod's  praises. 

Do  we  never  sin  with  the  ear?  Yes,  we  let  the  thief 
slander  enter  by  that  door.  We  are  too  prone  to  suspect  the 
virtue  and  piety  of  others,  especially  if  they  are  our  superiors. 
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Do  we  never  sin  with  the  tongue?  Alas,  none  is  innoo^t 
herein.  The  golden  nile  has  not  yet  brought  our  words  into 
subjection  to  it.  Well  may  we  make  the  resolve,  "  I  will  keep 
my  moutli  with  a  bridle.''  Great  cause  have  we  to  put  up 
the  prayer,  "Keep  the  door  of  my  lips."  The  grand  thing u 
to  have  our  hearts  right,  and  then  all  will  be  welL  Ears  and 
tongue  cannot  seriously  offend  if  the  loss  of  Christ  is  supreme 
within.  "  Keep  thine  heart  with  all  diligence,  for  out  of  it  are 
the  issues  of  life?  Filled  with  the  divine  grace  which  the 
Gospel  reveals  and  promises,  we  shall  at  length  be  ushered  into 
the  presence  of  Jesus.  He  will  come  to  meet  us  on  the  other 
side  of  death's  stream,  sighing  no  more,  but  "looking  to 
heaven,"  and  saying  to  its  pearly  gates,  that  we  may  enter, 
"Ephphatlia,  be  opened  !" 

Thomas  K.  Stevenson. 


Subject.— The  Ghief  Interest  of  Man. 

"  But  seek  yc  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his  righieousneas ;  indiQ 
those  things  shall  be  added  unto  you.*' — Matt.  vi.  38. 

"JI^^TE  see  in  the  above  words  the  chief  g^d,  the  chief 

V'viP     labour,  and  the  chief  security. 

I.  The  chief  good.  '*  The  kingdom  of  God. 
In  all  ages  of  the  world  tho  question  had  been  asked,  "Who 
will  show  us  any  good  ?"  but  no  one  had  been  able  to  answer 
it  satisfactorily  till  Christ  came;  He  gives  a  satisfiactoiy 
answer.  It  is  this :  tho  "  kingdom  of  Gbd,  and  his  righteoua* 
ness."  This  is  the  chief  good,  and  as  such  should  be  the  chi^f 
interest  of  man. 

First :  Tlie  kingdom  of  God.     "  Tho  kingdom  of  God"  here 
means  the  reign  of  truth  and  graco  in  the  heart. 

{\)  It  u  called  Gocfa  kingdom  in  opposition  to  Satan\  bsA 
(2)  in  opposition  to  the  kingdoms  of  men. 

Secondly :  His  righteomness.    His  reign  over  man  is  joA 
and  right. 
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II.  Thb  CHIEF  LABOUB.     "  Seek  ye  the  kingdom  of  Gk)d." 

1.  This  is  to  be  sought;  it  is  to  be  had  gratis,  ''without 
money  and  without  price/'  but  not  without  seeking.  *'  Every 
one  that  asketh  receiveth ;  and  he  that  seeketh  findeth/' 

2.  This  is  to  he  sought  before  anything  else,  ''  Seek  ye  first ^^ 
So  it  was  under  the  old  dispensation.  '*  Ye  shall  eat  neither 
bread,  nor  parched  corUi  nor  green  ears,  until  the  selfsame 
day  that  ye  have  brought  an  ofltering  unto  your  God."  So 
it  is  also  under  the  new  dispensation.  In  the  model  prayer 
in  the  beginning  of  the  chapter  we  have  (rod  and  His  cause 
first.     "  Hallowed  be  thy  name  :  thy  kingdom  come." 

3.  This  is  to  he  sought  more  than  anything  eke.  It  is  dear 
from  verse  24  that  nothing  can  be  on  an  equality  with  God 
and  His  kingdom.  ''No  man  can  serve  two  masters:  for 
either  he  will  hate  the  one,  and  love  the  other ;  or  else  he 
-will  hold  to  the  one,  and  despise  the  other.  Ye  cannot  serve 
God  and  Mammon."  Two  ruling  principles  cannot  be  in  the 
soul  at  the  same  time.  It  never  was  and  never  can  be.  Gt)d's 
kingdom  and  righteousness  should  have  tlie  preference. 

m.  The  chief  security.  "  And  aU  these  things  shall  be 
added  imto  you."  1.  The  security  of  carefulness  and  economy. 
Though  Christianity  is  much  more  than  carefulness  and 
economy,  still  Christianity  includes  and  promotes  them.  The 
Great  Founder  Himself  taught  His  disciples  the  lesson  of 
carefulness  and  economy  in  feeding  five  thdusand  men  with 
five  loaves  and  two  fishes,  so  that  there  was  a  great  deal 
more  at  the  end  than  at  the  beginning.  Still  He  commands 
TTiw  disciples  to  "gather  up  the  fragments  that  remain,  that 
nothing  be  lost."  Christianity  teaches  the  maxim,  "  Waste 
not,  want  not." 

2.  The  security  of  promise.  Were  it  the  promise  of  man  wo 
could  not  depend  much  upon  it  because  it  is  so  often  broken, 
but  when  it  is  the  promise  of  the  (Jod-man,  "  the  man  Christ 
Jesus,"  we  can  safely  trust  it.  "  For  heaven  and  earth  shall 
pass  away,  but  my  words  shall  not  pass  away." 

3.  It  is  the  security  of  a  promise  of  the  nearest  relative,  Jesus 
Christ  connects  His  Father  and  our  Father  with  this  promise 
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(ver.  32).  '*  For  your  lioavonly  Father  kuoweth  that  ye  iave 
need  of  all  those  things."  There  is  no  earthly  father  (worthy 
of  the  name)  that  would  leave  Ids  child  without  the  nee* 
sari(\s  of  life  if  ho  (x>uld  help  it.  *  *  How  much  more  shall  yonr 
Father  which  is  in  heaven  ?  "  and  He  can  help  it.  "  All  the« 
things  (therefore)  shall  be  added  unto  you." 

Hexbt  Eees. 


**  Take  yc  away  the  stone." — St.  John  xi.  89. 

y^Y^IPATTIISING  friends,  the  broken-hearted  sisten, 
and  the  w(!ei>ing  Sa-v-iour,  stand  around  the  silent  grave. 
Jesus  says,  **Tako  ye,"  &c. 

1.  God  rcxiuires  mini's  (.*o-operation  as  the  condition  of 
the  bestowmont  of  His  bb^ssings. 

Ist.  Israel  is  at  tlie  lied  Sea.  Egyjitians  pursuing,  moun- 
tains on  either  hand,  and  the  raging  sea  in  front.  God  says 
to  Moses,  *' Roach  hitlior  thy  rod  and  smite  the  waters." 
Had  Closes  cavilled,  and  said,  **  I  misinterpret  the  voice 
that  I  hear;  the  act  lias  no  mr?aning,  and  cannot  be  the 
command  of  our  God  ;  I  shall  wait  for  a  command  in  keep- 
in*.;  with  His  Almighty  mind  " — what  in  the  meantime  would 
the  Kg\'x>tians  have  hoon  doing?  A^Hiat  would  have  become 
«)f  tlie  Israelites  ?  Would  they  ever  have  mounted  the  oppo- 
site bank  and  sung  over  the  graves  of  their  foes, — 

"  Sonml  the  loinl  tinihrcl  o'er  Kgypt's  dark  sea, 
.)i'}it)vali  lias  triuinpheJ,  His  jicople  an*  free  "? 

2.  Again,  in  the  bordi-rs  of  their  homo  they  are  encamped 
at  Gilgal.  Land  occupied  by  enemies.  Jeridio  with  its 
walls  in  the  distance  is  the  first  scene  of  conflict.  God  says, 
**  Go  around  the  walls  seven  times,  &c.,  and  they  shall  £aU." 
iSee  them  moving  silently  round.  No  wea^wns.  No  display. 
Simply  obeying  God.  IVoud  spies  from  the  top  of  the  wall 
hurl  sarcastic  remarks  and  laugh  them  to  scoru.     The 
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umestly  obeying  God  can  well  afford  to  bear  a  laugh, 
I  inarching  forward  to  certain  victory,  and  nothing 
the  stars  can  do  him  a  lasting  damage.  How  speedily 
;h  changed  faces.  How  were  they  cast  down  as  in  a 
.  GK)d's  needed  grace  and  help,  and  man  honestly 
is  duty,  are  never  remote  jfrom  each  other. 
liovest  thou  that  I  can  ?  GK>  wash  in  the  pool.  Cast 
on  the  right  side.  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  &c. 
he  stone  that  God  requires  His  people  to  take  away, 
itone  of  inconsistency.  This  lies  upon  the  bosom 
Church,  and  through  GK)d  will  call  dead  souls  to 
t  is  oomposed  of  a  variety  of  smaller  stones  brought 
r  and  unitedly  and  severally  bearing  that  name.  1st. 
i  of  worldliness  not  in  keeping  with  our  professed 
L  the  future.  2nd.  Carelessly  or  not  at  aU  discharged 
8  duties.     3.  Disregard  to  the  danger  of  the  uncon- 

4.  Disregard  of  equity  in  deaHng.     5.  The  absence 
pirit  and  mind  of  Christ  in  the  life,  &c. 
Ices  for  us  what  we  cannot  do  for  ourselves.    Take 
.    They  put  it  there.    Then  Jesus  said,  Lazarus  come 
God's  act  alone.     The  next  act  falls  within  their 

Loose  him.  If  they  had  refused,  what  would  have 
of  Lazarus  ?  For  aught  we  know,  he  might  have 
Eudc  into  his  grave  and  died.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we 
get  rid  of  the  dreadful  impression  that  many  souls 
ten  awakened  by   the  voice  of  God,  and  even  sat 

in  their  spiritual  graves,  but  have  fallen  back  and 
I  because  there  was  no  sympathy  or  encouragement 
bcurch  to  loose  them  and  lot  them  go. 
ntends  that  by  taking  away  the  stones  of  everyday 
n  duty  His  people  shall  have  wisdom  and  moral 
x>  loose  them,  when  He  calls  dead  souls  to  life, 
iconverted  friend,  no  being  in  the  universe  can  move 
16  stone  but  yourself.    Not   even  God  will  take  it 

ye  away  the  stone. 

Bxv.  Thomas  Kelly. 
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Galatiaks  VI.  1—6. 

irvcvfiartfcol  fcarapr/^crc  rbv  toiovtow  itf  wpt^ftari  irpal^nrrot,  ciummw  9VBft^ 
fiil  Koi  trh  Ttipaa9^s.  &XX^X»v  rh  fidpfi  fieurrdCrrt,  iccU  ofhms  hmrkiipAnn 
rhy  ySfioy  rod  Xpurrov.  c»  7^  HoKti  ru  tlral  ri  fiafihf  Ay,  ^pfptantrf  lorrfe 
rh  8i  fpyoy  iavrav  8oKi/M^cr«#  tKCurroSf  icoi  r^t  tls  Uanhif  fUtwf  r^  Mi^CV* 
c^cf,  Kcd  ovK  tls  rhy  lirtpoy.     cicaoTOf  yhp  rh  fSior  ^oprioy  fiurrdn^L 

"As    brethren,   I    appeal  to  you.     Act  in  a   brotheiij 
spirit.     I  have  just  charged  you  to  shun  yainglory,  to  shnn 
provocation  and  envy.      I  ask  you  now  to  do  more  thtt 
this.     I  ask  you  to  be  gentle  even  to  those  whose  gniH  n 
f  agrant.      Do  any  of  you  profess  to  be  spiritually  miniUdt 
Then  correct  the  offender  in  a  spirit  of  tenderness.    Gonvct 
and  reinstate  him.     Eemember  your  own  weakness;  reieci 
that  you  too  may  be  tempted  some  day,  and  may  stand  in  need 
of  like  forgiveness.     Have  sympathy  one  with  another.    Leod 
a  ready  hand  in  bearing  your  neighbours'  burdena     So  doing 
you  will  ful£l  the  most  perfect  of  all  laws — ^the  law  of  Christ. 
But  if  any  one  asserts  his  superiority,  if  any  one  exalts  himadf 
above  others,  he  Ls  nothing  worth,  he  is  a  vain  self-deerirff. 
Kay  rather  lot  each  man  test  At«  oum  work.     If  this  stands  thfl 
test,  then  his  boast  will  be  his  own,  it  will  not  depood  on 
comparison  with  others.     Each  of  us  has  his  own  duties^  his 
own  responsibilities.     Eacli  of  us  must  cany  his  own  load.* 

1.  &8cA^0  ''Brollierar  "A  whole  aigument  lies  hidden 
under  this  one  word,''  says  Bengel.  See  iii.  15,  iy.  12|  and 
especially  vL  18. 

The  fervour  and  pathos  of  this  appeal  are  perhaps  to  be 
explained  by  certain  circumstances  which  engaged  BtL  BmiI's 
attention  at  this  time.    A  grave  offence  had  been  oonunittad 
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in  the  Clmrch  of  Corinth.  St.  Paul  had  called  upon  the 
Corinthian  brethren  to  punish  the  offender;  and  his  appeal 
had  been  promptly  and  zealously  responded  to.  He  had  even 
to  protest  against  undue  severity,  to  interpose  for  the  pardon 
of  the  guilty  one.  The  remembrance  of  this  incident  still  fresh 
on  his  mind  may  be  supposed  to  have  dictated  the  injunction 
in  the  text.  The  striking  resemblance  in  his  tone  here  to 
2  Cor.  iL  6—8,  where  he  is  speaking  of  the  Corinthian  offender, 
bears  out  this  conjecture.     See  the  introduction,  p.  53. 

wpoKfiiJu^']  "  he  surprised,  detected  in  the  act  of  committing 
any  sin,"  so  that  his  guilt  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt.  For  this 
sense  of  irptrXofifidMw,  "  to  take  by  surprise,  to  overpower  before 
one  can  escape,"  see  Wisd.  xvii.  16,  wpoKrifi^etU  r^r  9vffd\wcrotf 
Miurtr  ^FdEyxiyr:  comp.  Kvr€\'fifuf>$ri,  John  viii.  4.  The  word  cannot 
here  mean  '*  be  betrayed  into  sin,"  for  neither  will  the  preposi- 
tion ir  admit  this  meaning,  nor  is  it  well  suited  to  the  context. 

j|^c!s  ol  vwtvfULTucot]  St  Paul  had  once  and  again  urged  them  to 
walk  by  the  Spirit  (w.  16,  23).  This  explains  the  form  of 
address  here ;  ''  Ye  who  have  taken  my  lesson  to  heart,  ye  who 
would  indeed  be  guided  by  the  Spirit."  Their  readiness  to 
forgiTe  would  be  a  test  of  their  spirituality  of  mind.  It  might 
indeed  be  supposed  that  the  Apostle  was  here  addressing  him- 
■elf  especially  to  the  party  of  more  liberal  views,  who  had 
taken  his  side  against  the  Judaizers,  and  in  their  opposition  to 
ritualism  were  in  danger  of  paying  too  little  regard  to  the 
weaker  brethren;  comp.  Eom.  xv.  1,  4^7r  ot  9vwteroL  In  this 
case  there  would  be  a  slight  shade  of  irony  in  vp^v/wrucoi  The 
Epistle  however  betrays  no  very  distinct  traces  of  the  existence 
of  such  a  party  in  the  Galatian  Churches  (see  v.  13),  and 
indeed  the  context  here  is  far  too  general  to  apply  to  them 
alone.     For  o2  wpw^mtucoU  see  1  Cor.  iL  13,  15 ;  iiL  1. 

mrrm^iCnV]  ^^  correct,  restore.^'  The  idea  of  punishment  is 
quite  subordinate  to  that  of  amendment  in  Kara(nl(ertj  which  on 
this  acoount  jb  preferred  here  to  jroAaCcrt  or  even  wovBerurt, 
though  the  latter  occurs  in  a  similar  passage,  2  Thess.  iii  15, 
A  ^  ^XPP^  47cMff2&A\a  rovemirf  At  &8cX^^r.      It  is  used   espe- 
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cliilly  as  a  surgical  term,  of  setting  a  bono  or  joint ;  see  tibe 
passages  in  Wetstein  on  Matt,  iv,  21. 

4y  vwt^^aTi  wpathrrrros]  Comp.  1  Cor.  iv.  21,  4p  ikTibry  mipmri  Tc 
xpaArriTos.  Gentleness  is  a  characteristio  of  true  spiritualitj. 
By  their  conduct  towards  wixmg-doers  their  claim  to  the  title 
of  xrtvfwriKol  would  be  tested. 

aitoww']  The  ti-ausition  from  the  plural  to  the  singular  giveB 
tlie  charge  a  direct  personal  application ;  *'  each  one  of  yoii  in- 
dividually." 

2.  "  If  you  must  needs  impose  burdens  on  yourselyes,  let 
them  be  tlic  ])urdens  of  mutual  sympathy.     If  you  must  needs 
observe  a  law,  let  it  be  the  law  of  Christ*'     The  Apostle 
seems    to    have    used   both   fiifm  and  y6iwp   (ihe   latter  cer- 
tainly),   with   a  reference   to    the    ritualistic   tendencies  of 
the  Galatians.     For  the  idea  of  the   burden    of  the    Mosaic 
law,  compare  especially  Luke  xL  4G,  ^ofn(Crr§  rohs  Ai^pwvovs  fofrk 
9v(r$dffTtutrd,  Acts  XV.  10,  imBttyeu  (uyhp,  tp  ofh-t  ol  vnr^jpcr  iifimw  •ftrc 
Tlfius  Iffx^^^^  fiaardffoif  vei*.   28,   /itj^Ip  t\4o¥  4wtTl$tar$«u  f^  fid^u 
For  the  "law  of  Christ,"  alwap  in  contrast  to  the  law  of 
Moses,  sec  1  Cor.  ix.  21,  Kywofus  Xpurrf,  Eom.  iij.  27,  dil  vvW 
y^/tov;   ritf  tprfm¥\    oh-xX,  iJJik   Itk  ¥6ptov  irlirrtmt,  viiL    2,  ^  w6im9  T«i 
irw^M«Tor  T^f  Ms  IC.T.A.;  c£  James  i.  25,  iL  12. 

ijjJiXMf  tA  /3i^  K.T.A.]  Cf.  Matt  viii.  17;  Rom.  xv.  1,  t« 

iurBt^/uera  rAv  iZvydrup  fiairrd(titff  Ignat.  Polyc,  1,  lei^nu  0AmC§  It 
o-f  6  Kvpiost  and  again,  wdirrat¥  rohs  ¥6cous  fidaraCt,  Epist,  od  JHogn^ 
§  10,  Zms  rh  rov  xKrivlov  iiyoS4x€Tat  fidpos.     Sere   the  position   of 

oAAiiXtfy  is  emphatic:  "These  are  the  burdens  I  would  have 
you  bear — not  the  Ycxatious  ritual  of  the  law,  but  your  nd^- 
hour's  cn'ors  and  weaknesses,  his  sorrows  and  suffexings." 

iKorXiypifiirfTf]  "  ye  Will  rigorously  fulfil,**  the  idea  of  oomplete- 
ness  being  contained  in  the  preposition.  It  is  difficult  to  decide 
here  between  the  readings  h^awKrip^rrt  and  iiwmrKiipAvmrw^  the 
external  authority  for  cither  being  nearly  balanced.  On  the 
whole  'the  preference  may  perhaps  be  given  to  AwwXyrfgrrg  as 
haying  the  versions  for  the  most  pai*t  in  its  fiatYour,  such  tesid- 
mony  being  in  a  case  like  the  present  less  open  to  snspicicii 
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than  any  other.  On  the  other  hand  hfawxrip^aart  makes  ex- 
cellent sense ;  the  past  tense,  so  far  from  being  an  objection,  is 
its  strongest  recommendation ;  for  this  tense  maiks  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  act,  and  thus  adds  to  the  force  of  the  preposi- 
tion, "fulfil  the  law  t/ien  and  therey  See  the  passages  in 
Winer,  §  xliii  p.  330. 

Tov  Xpi^Tov]  is  added  in  a  manner  icapk  wpotr^oKlcw ;  ''  the  law 
not  of  Moses  but  of  Christ." 

3.  These  words  are  connected  with  the  first  verse  of  the 
chapter,  the  second  being  an  amplification  of  and  inference 
from  the  first. 

cl  yiLp  9oKu  ra  k.t.X.]  Comp.  Plat.  Apol,  p.  41  E,  iiiy  9oK&<rl  ri 
thai  /iii^^y  itrrts,  Arrian,  Epict,  II.  24,  Zokvv  fi4y  ns  that  tiv  5*  ohlfis : 
and  for  o^^  cTnu,  see  1  Cor.  xiii.  2 ;  2  Cor.  xii.  11. 

tafiip&y]  ^^ being  nothing*^  ie.,  "seeing  that  he  is  nothing," 
not  "  if  he  is  nothing,"  for  the  very  fact  of  his  thinking  highly 
of  himself  condemns  him.  "  His  estimate,"  says  Chrysostom, 
*'  is  a  leading  proof  of  his  vileness."  In  Christian  morality 
self-esteem  is  vanity  and  vanity  is  nothingness.  With  the 
Christian  it  is  "  not  I  but  the  grace  of  God  which  is  with  me ;" 
see  1  Cor.  iii.  7 ;  xv.  9,  10 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  5. 

^pcMnrarf]  ^^  deceives  hy  his  fancieSy^^  cf  Tit.  i.  10,  /mroiox^yoi 
Ktl  fp^wmtdrau  More  is  implied  by  this  word  tlian  by  dvorf i^, 
for  it  brings  out  the  idea  of  ruhjective  fancies  and  thus  enforces 
^e  previous  Ioku.  It  was  possibly  coined  by  St.  Paul,  for  it 
seems  not  to  be  found  in  any  earlier  writer,  and  at  a  later  date 
occurs  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  in  ecclesiastical  authors. 

4.  rhtk^rtw  ^avroO]  ^^hi$  own  work  ;^*  ^pyoi^f  emphatic  by  its 
position,  stands  in  contrast  to  8oKf7  and  ^ptyawarf;  and  this  con- 
trast is  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  Uwov. 

MoKtftaChm]  **lethim  test,  examine;**  see  the  notes  on  1  Thess. 
ii4;  V.21. 

'rh  ica^fw]  "his grottnd  for  boasUng ;"  xa^xn/M  is  the  matter 
of  Mi^xiKif ;  compare  Som.  iiL  27  with  iv.  2,  and  2  Cor.  i.  12, 
4  yitp  Ka^x^t*  i^"  «^  '^T^  IC.T.A.  with  L    14,  trt  Ka^xtifUL  l/t&tf 
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eij  imnhv  ic.t.a.]  "  iw  himself  and  not  by  comparison  vM 
others.'*  "Probitas  in  re,  non  in  collati«ne,"  says  Castalio. 
For  the  pi-eposition  compare  Ephes.  iii.  16,  Kparaute^wm  ^s  tW 
(ffcff  Mpufiroy,  Rom.  iv.  20 ;  xv.  2 ;  xvi.  6,  etc. :  Winer,  §  xlix. 
p.  416. 

rhyirtpoy]  **  his  neighbour  J'  For  the  article,  compare  Bom. 
ii.  1 ;  xiii.  8 ;  1  Cor.  vi.  1 ;  x.  24,  29. 

J.    B.  LiGHTFOOT,  D.D. 


^^t  '^xm\txs  Strap  |i0om^ 

SHORT   ESSAYS. 
Spo^•TA^'Eo^:s  Beneficence. 

FTEN,  in  order  to  decide  on  tlie  question  of  a  man*! 
generosity,  yon  must  first  decide  on  the  question  of  his 
foretliought.  A  person  may  be  lavish  in  givizig,  for 
the  main  reason  that  he  does  not  realise  the  inconvenienoe 
which  his  act  is  likely  to  entail  \\\toxi  him  in  the  future^ 
and  this  not  becuusc  his  pity  is  so  moved  as  to  make 
liiin  indiffei-ent  to  personal  considerations,  but  simply  be- 
cause he  happens  to  be  of  an  improvident  habit  of  mind. 
The  generosity  would,  of  course,  consist  in  his  giving,  not- 
withstanding that  he  realises  the  inconvenience  which  his 
act  is  likely  to  entail  upon  him  in  the  future.  But  one  woAld 
not  have  the  he^rt  to  deny  to  the  impulsively-beneficent  man 
the  credit  of  being  ac<;ouiit€d  good-natured,  if  none  but  himself 
suffered  for  his  hasty  benevolence.  Often,  however,  his  unre- 
flecting kindness  involves  the  greatest  unkindnesa.  Sadi  • 
man  will  give  to  some  object  which  may  happen  at  the  xnosiMiit 
to  appeal  to  his  sympathies,  and  entirely  overlook  the  daims  of 
far  more  deserving  objects,  just  because  they  are  not  there 
[>rcsent  to  his  senses.  Now,  real  generosity  alwa]^  acts  in 
strict  consonance  with  justice.  An  impulse  it  may  be,  but  its 
dictates  are  never  followed  without  the  previous  approval  of 
the  i*eason  and  the  conscience.  Therefore,  to  withhold  is  some- 
times more  generous  than  to  bestow,  because  there  may  be 
more  self-denial  in  resisting  than  in  obeying  the  instincts  of 
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pity.  Self-denial  is,  after  all,  that  which  must  determine  a 
man's  generosity ;  so  that  there  may  be  more  genuine  mag- 
nanimi^  in  resigning  to  a  new-comer  yom*  favourite  seat  in  the 
railway  train,  or  in  foregoing,  for  the  benefit  of  some  member 
of  your  household,  the  first  glance  at  the  morning  paper,  than 
in  building  a  hospital  for  the  cure  of  men's  bodies,  or  a  church 
for  the  cure  of  men's  souls. 

The  Shallowness  of  the  Age. 

The  present  is  generally  admitted  to  be  a  far  more  shallow 
age  than  any  previous  one ;  the  reasons  of  which  may,  pro- 
bably,  be  the  following  : — ^We  live  in  extraordinarily  stiiring, 
competitive  times,  when  the  daily  effort  to  live  at  all  makes 
such  excessive  demands  upon  our  eneigies  as  to  unfit  us  for 
but  little  else  than  satisfying  those  demands. 

"  The  world  is  too  much  mth  us ;  lato  and  soon, 
Gkttiiig  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers.  ** 

Whereas,  the  less  exciting,  and  less  exhausting  avocations  of 
oar  forefathers  left  them  free,  if  they  chose,  to  spend  their 
id^tB  in  the  most  abstruse  studies. 

Moreover,  owing  to  the  daily  and  weekly  press,  to  the  spread 
of  good,  cheap  literature  in  general,  to  the  increase  of  institutes, 
debating  classes,  lectures,  and  the  like,  a  great  deal  of  useful 
infoimation  can  now  be  gained  without  much  effort.  Obtain- 
ing from  these  means  Jt  superficial  knowledge  of  many  things, 
a  man  with  ^no  other  qualification  may  appear  to  tolerable 
advantage  in  society,  and  thus  a  great  incentive  to  study — the 
feeling  of  inferiority  to  others — ^is  removed.  Formerly,  in  the 
absence  of  such  advantages—  for  advantages  they  certainly  are, 
though  they  may  not  always  be  productive  of  good — people 
who  desired  knowledge  had  reaUy  to  toil  for  it,  which  effort  in 
itself  improved  the  mind  almost  as  much  as  the  knowledge 
obtained  thereby.  For  the  sole  end  of  study  is  not  to  commit 
to  memory  &cts.  Further,  in  consequence  of  the  niultiplidty 
of  new  books  that  are  forced  upon  our  notice  in  these  days, 
books  many  of  which  are  very  excellent,  such  inclination  and 
leisiire  as  we  have  for  something  better  than  mere  desultory 
reading  are  liable  to  be  devoted  to  the  perusal  of  recent  publi- 
cations, to  the  neglect  of  the  old  classical  works  of  our  lan- 
goage,  which  were  the  chief  delight  of  our  fathers,  and  which 
no  modgn^  books  should  ever  be  allowed  to  replaoe. 

Thorntoh  WlUA, 
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Around  no  men.  amongst  all  tho  mlllioni  of  mankind,  doca  ao  mncb  intcral 


wiut:ii  they  surrounded  themielres.or  their  early  lvuv«.»«  .u «<»»«««  uh^u..  »< 
whenever  they  can  be  dlacemed,  their  charactera  analysed,  and  thdr  dttpK  «i- 
periences  understood,  they  are  found  to  be  not  only  leaders  and  mastiffs  of  tlia 
multitudes  who  have  adopted  more  or  less  of  their  creed  and  ritual,  but  also  Inter* 
preters  (more  or  less  partial)  of  the  unirersal  yearnings  of  the  aonl  of  man.  8ich 
men  may  have  seemed  to  sit  at  the  fountains  of  human  thought  and  feeling,  and  to 
have  directed  or  have  coloured  the  mysterious  streams,  but  they  have  qnite  aa  oAn 
indicated  in  their  doctrines  and  in  their  deeds  the  strong  courses  of  the  thoBghU 
and  feeling  which  are  more  permanent  and  deeper  than  any  one  man  or  eTsn  any 
one  age  could  completely  discover.  The  aim  of  these  papers  will  be,  with  neoessaiy 
brevity,  to  review  the  chief  of  such  men,  noting  suggestively  rather  thai  m- 
haustively,  their  biography^  their  cireumstaneei,  their  (mo/(^,  and  their  Hkk». 
And  in  concluding  the  series  it  is  purposed  to  compare  and  to  contrast  each  and  all 
of  them  with  the  "  One  Man  whom  in  the  long  roll  of  ages  we  can  loTe  wltboal  dis- 
appointment, and  worship  without  idolatxy,  the  Man  Christ  Jesus." 

PitiHCiPAL  Books  ot  Rsfersncs.— Max  Mulleins  "History  of  Andeni  Sanskrit 
Literature,"  "The  Science  of  Language,"  '* Chips  from  a  German  Workahop;"  B«r. 
F.  D.  Maurice's  "Sellgions  of  the  Worid;"  Archdeacon  Hardwick'a  "Cfariat  and 
other  Masters;"  Rev.  J.  W.  Gardner's  "Faiths  of  the  World:"  MIh  Muy  Gu^ 
penter's  "  Last  Days  of  Sammohun  Roy :"  Rer.  F.  W.  Farrar^a  "  Wltn«M  of  J 
to  Christ;"  Rev.  A.  W.  Williamson's  "  Journey  in  North  China;"  C 
Bampton  Lecture  on  "Our  Lord's  Divintty;"  Cousin's  "Histcnyof  } 
Sophy.*' 


\an  Gv- 

[dMMT 

liddea^ 


:Mod«nnilo- 


No.L 
GAXJTAMA  BUDDHA. 

{Contxnutd  f rem  page  229.) 

^  FTEE  our  necessarily  concise  notes  upon  the  biographyr 
^s^  tho  circumstances,  and  the  theological  opinions  of 
^^-^  Gautama  Buddha,  we  propose  now  to  review  what  is 

acknowledged  to  be  the  glory  of  his  system;  his  0cienoe  of 

morals,  and  so  proceed  to  his 

Enzzcs. 
Perhaps  it  is  scarcely  accurate  to  term  his  ethical  doetrines 
a  science  of  morals,  for,  as  we  have  already  seeninonr  gkace 
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at  his  theological  opinions,  his  creed  lacked  that  definiteness 
that  oonld  afford  any  distinct  basis,  either  as  a  standard  or  a 
motive,  for  a  scientific  system  of  morality.  It  has  been  said 
by  one  entitled  to  great  authority,  "  It  was  a  practical,  and 
not  a  speculatiye  philosophy,  concerning  itself  not  with  God 
and  the  invisible,  but  with  the  charities  and  duties  of  the 
present  life/'  However,  its  practical  morality  had  a  loftier 
tone  than  was  heard  in  all  other  heathen  systems,  and  doubt- 
less in  that  tone  we  find  ''the  secret  of  its  mightiness,  the 
key  to  its  majestic  progress  in  the  whole  of  Eastern  Asia," 
and  that  which  has  made  his  system  one  that  Mr.  Spence 
Hardy  describes  as  having  exercised  ''  a  mightier  influence 
upon  the  world  than  the  doctrines  of  any  other  iminspired 
author,  in  any  age  or  country."  As  far  as  we  are  able  to  tabu- 
late his  moral  doctrines,  we  conclude  there  are  five  prohibi- 
tions,  which  more  or  less  clearly  interdict  what  he  stigmatises 
as  the  ten  sins.  These  five  prohibitions  forbid — (o)  killing  any 
animal  whatsoever,  iiom  the  meanest  insect  up  to  man,  (^) 
the  commission  of  any  theft,  (7)  the  violation  of  another 
man's  wife  or  concubine,  (5)  the  uttering  of  any  falsehood, 
(«)  the  use  of  any  wine  or  any  intoxicating  liquor  or  drug,  as 
opium.  The  ten  sins  consist— (a)  in  the  killing  of  animals,  {fi) 
theft,  (7)  adultery,  (8)  falsehood,  (•)  discord,  {e)  contumacious 
language,  («)  idle  and  superfluous  talk,  (k)  covetousness,  (a.) 
envy  or  malice,  (m)  following  false  gods.  But  over  and  above 
all  these  negative  commands  there  is  positive  injunction  to 
good  works.  This  was  not  merely  the  practising  of  Dana, 
which  consists  in  giving  alms,  but  the  cidtivation  of  sym- 
pathy with  sufferers,  the  sharing  the  calamities  of  others ; 
such  sympathy  and  such  fellowship  were  as  vividly  traits  in 
Oautama's  own  character,  as  they  were  precepts  in  his  teach- 
ing. And  here  we  are  reminded  that  the  group  of  gentler 
and  more  retiring  virtues,  such  as  meekness,  resignation, 
patience,  forgiveness,  which  are  almost  banished  from  the 
rest  of  heathendom,  have  a  foremost  place  and  special  honoiir 
alike  in  the  life  and  doctrine  of  Gautama  Buddha.  Such 
virtues,   which  often  are  counted  as  more  womanly  than 
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manly,  were  at  once  a  moral  fascination,  and  an  unspeakable 
benefit  to  the  tribes  among  whom  they  were  promulgated, 
and  whose  notions  of  the  heroic  were  savage  aild  barbarous. 
Wliilst,  as  wo  have  said,  there  was  no  adequate  motive  in  his 
system  to  supply  a  philosophy  of  morals,  we  should  miss 
much  of  its  meaning,  and  probably  overlook  one  explanation  of 
its  8U(?cess,  if  we  did  not  ask  why  these  five  prohibitions  were 
to  bo  obeyed,  why  those  ton  sins  were  held  as  guilty,  and  why 
this  spirit  of  well-doing  to  other  men  was  to  be  eheriahed  ? 
The  answer  seems  to  be  found  in  tho  ideal  deliverance  from 
all  individuality,   and  indeed  from   all   conscious   existeneey 
which,  as  we  have  scon,  was  held  out  by  Oautama  as  the 
auynmum  honum  of  destiny.      This  hoi)e  woidd  have  ita  influ- 
ence in  procuring  obedience  to  tho  five  prohibitions,  because 
tho  external  organs  of  man  seemed  to  be  the  only  seat  of 
ovil,  and  tho  single  foe  of  mankind,     llence  whatever,  by 
asceticism  and  denial  of  physical  appetite,   would  restrain 
the  passions  and  mortify  tho  lusts,  would  tend  to  lessen  the 
power  of  the  flesh,  and  would  liberate  the  spirit  for  the  con- 
templation of  the  destiny  of  **  Nirvana,"  that  is,  Nothing,  to 
which  Buddha  aspired,  and  wliieh  he  predicted  for  his  true 
followers.     And  the  hope  of  this  destiny  would  have  its  influ- 
ence in  procuring  obedience  to  his  benevolent  and  humane 
precepts,  l)ecause  nothing  would   more  effectually  promote 
extrication  from  the  bonds  of  individuality  than  tho  complete 
self-denial  and  self-forgetfidness  of  sacrifice  and  restraint. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  grasp  the  conception,  that  by  compelling 
the  body  to  be  lost  in  the  spirit,  and  training  the  spirit  of  the 
individual  to  bo  lost  in  the  needs  of  its  follows,  there  would 
surely  be  some  progress  made  towards  destroying  the  con- 
sciousness of  ono's  own  individuality  which  this  great,  tender- 
hearted, melancholy,  earnest  man  folt  to  bo  the  dark  ourse  of 
hiunan  life. 

Bristol  Uruah  B.  Thomab. 
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Sketches  F£Om  Genesis  (28). 
Partiality  in  the  Family. 

**  Now  laiael  loved  Joseph  more 
than  all  his  children,  becaose  ho 
was  the  son  of  his  old  age  :  and  he 
made  him  a  coat  of  many  colours/' 
he. — Chap,  zxxvii.  8. 

In  these  words  we  have  a 
family  scene ;  the  curtain  is 
slightly  lifted  so  as  to  enable 
HE  to  see  the  paternal  feeling 
of  Jacob  towards  his  children ; 
he  loved  all  his  children^  but 
the  preference  is  given  to 
Joseph ;  he  loved  lum  more 
than  all  the  other  children ; 
he  was  partial  towards  this 
Bon  of  his  old  age.  We  offer 
the  following  remarks  on  this 
partiality. 

I.  It  was  natural. 

1.  On  account  of  a  kindred 
qpirit. 

As  far  as  the  paternal  feel- 
ing was  concerned,  it  went 
forth  towards  all  the  children. 
Jacob's  counsel  and  help  were 
at  the  command  of  all,  with- 
out exception,  and  his  solici- 
tude for  their  welfare  was 
great.  However,  Joseph 
appears  to  be  his  pet  child. 
It  may  be  that  Israel  now 
h^an  to  feel  the  effects  of 
old  age  creeping  over  his 
nature,  and  there  is  much 
truth    in    the    old    saying, 


'*  Once  a  man,  twice  a  child." 
The  childishness  of  old  age 
might  have  had  something 
to  do  with  this  partiality. 
Joseph's  sentiments  and  feel- 
ings at  this  period  were  more 
akin  to  those  of  his  father 
than  any  other  member  of  the 
family.  Benjamin  was  only 
about  a  twoivetnonth  old,  and 
the  other  children  somewhat 
older  than  Joseph.  Besides, 
he  had  been  at  home  with 
his  father  until  now;  this 
naturally  caused  his  father's 
affection  to  entwine  itself 
aroTmd  him.  Another  reason 
for  this  partiality  was  the 
kindred  feeling  and  respect 
for  holiness  of  character. 
Jacob  during  his  early  days 
had  speculated  a  good  deal, 
and  the  pualshments  inEicted 
upon  him  for  his  dishonesty 
and  deceltfulness  had  had 
their  duo  effect  upon  his 
mind,  and  now  in  his  old  age 
he  was  ripeulag  for  heaven. 
The  laid  also  hod  true  concep- 
tions of  the  valf  e  and  glory 
of  a  righteous  character ;  the 
report  which  he  brought 
home  of  his  brothers'  doings 
proves  this  :  so  that  the  fathei 
and  son  wore  one  in  this 
respect,  which  oneness  partly 
accounts  for  this  partiality. 
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In  families,  and  in  various 
circles  of  society,  we  perceive 
the  same  thing  in  the  present 
day ;  men  have  their  favour- 
ites, it  is  but  natural  that  this 
should  be  the  case.  We 
ought  to  love  all  men,  because 
we  are  members  of  the  same 
great  family — God  is  our 
father,  and  Christ  our  bro- 
ther; still,  our  love  flows 
more  freely  towards  some 
individuals  than  others.  The 
father  has  his  pet  child, 
though  it  may  not  be  revealed 
to  others,  '\\nien  we  come  to 
examine  the  cause  of  this 
liking  and  disliking,  this  pre- 
ference for  the  society  of  cer- 
tain persons,  we  lind  that  a 
kindred  spirit  forms  an  ingre- 
dient in  it. 

2.  It  was  natural  for  Jacob 
to  love  Joseph  more  than  the 
other  children  on  account  of 
pleasant  associations. 

He  was  the  eon  of  his  be- 
loved Bachel.  It  may  be 
said,  **  So  was  Benjamin.*' 
True,  but  there  were  8ad  as- 
sociations connected  with  his 
birth;  the  mother's  life  was 
taken  away  in  bringing  liim 
into  the  world,  and  at  this 
time  Benjamin  was  not  of  age 
for  the  father  to  show 
any  partici^ar  sign  of  his 
fondness  for  him.  Associa- 
tions cling  to  the  mind ;  the 
sad  and  unpleasant  are  not 
welcomed,  we  seek  to  drive 
them  away  because  they  are 
painful ;  tJie  pleasant  we  ai*e 
iond  of,  and  cherish  them, 
inasmuch  as  they  add  to  our 


comfort  and  happiness  in  fhis 
life.  Pleasant  assodatioiu 
acGoont  for  many  a  friend- 
ship ;  many  a  malignant  foe 
has  come  with  the  intention 
of  destroying  the  friendship 
and  separatmg  the  friends, 
but  in  vain,  the  remembrance 
of  former  times  and  fonner 
kindness  has  kept  the  fire 
burning  on  the  altar  of  the 
heart.  Many  a  young  man 
has  had  a  fairer  start  in  life 
than  others,   owing    to   the 

C'iality  of  those  who  knew 
,  which  arose  from  old 
associations  connected  with 
the  young  man's  family ;  his 
father  may  have  exerted  him- 
self on  behalf  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town  at  some 
remote  period ;  this  is  remem- 
bered, and  the  son  reaps  the 
benefit. 

n.  This  partiality  was  un- 
concealed. 

1.  It  was  revealed  for  the 
comfort  of  Josejph. 

The  love  which  Jacob  had 
for  his  son  coidd  not  be  con- 
cealed any  longer  in  the  heart, 
it  must  imd  an  outward  ex- 
pression. The  coat  was  pro- 
bably made  when  he  waa 
about  to  leave  the  tent  to 
enter  upon  his  shepherd  life ; 
if  so,  it  was  an  opportunity 
not  to  be  lost  to  convince  the 
son  of  the  father's  love.  This 
was  a  long  coat  with  sleeveSi 
<*an  upper  coat  reaching  to 
the  waists  and  ankles,  sucli  as 
noblemen  and  kings'  daugh- 
ters wore,"  not  "a  coat  of 
many  colours."    Such  a  gar- 
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ment  would  be  of  material 
servioe  to  joiing  Josejph  when 
out  on  the  hills  looking  after 
his  father's  flock.  Our  love 
for  our  peii  will  soon  find  a 
way  to  express  itself,  and  that 
for  the  comfort  and  h^pi- 
ness  of  the  loved  one.  This 
partiality  for  individuals  can- 
not but  take  a  pleasing  form, 
though  there  are  many  modes 
of  expressing  it. 

2.  It  was  manifested  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  other 
children  could  take  offence. 

Thoug:h  it  was  natural  for 
the  patriarch  to  feel  a  deep 
attachment  towards  the  son 
of  his  old  age,  still  it  was  in- 
discreet on  his  part  to  show  it 
in  this  ostentatious  manner. 
We  can  almost  hear  the 
brothers  say,  when  they  saw 
Jcweph  wiUi  this  coat  on, 
*'We  thought  that  the  old 
man  petted  this  Joseph  when 
we  were  at  home ;  that  hegave 
him  too  much  of  his  own  way, 
and  showed  greater  respect 
for  him  than  for  us  who  are 
doing  the  work;  we  cannot 
have  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
any  longer  upon  the  subject ; 
our  father  cares  but  little 
about  our  comfort ;  if  his  pet 
child  be  comfortably  and 
warmly  clothed  he  is  satis- 
fled;  and  look  upon  the  cut 
of  the  coat,  is  he  going  to 
crown  him  king  over  us,  are 
we  to  be  under  the  command 
cf  this  lad  r['  Parents  ought 
to  be  very  judicious  in  their 
conduct  towards  their  chil- 
dren: fkvonritism  ought  not 


to  be  manifested ;  if  the  love 
goes  in  stronger  and  deeper 
currents  towiu^  one  of  the 
children  than  towards  the 
rest,  as  the  case  often  is,  let 
the  strictest  guard  be  taken 
of  the  conduct,  lest  by  acting 
towards  him  injudiciously  the 
others  should  feel  it  too 
keenly.  It  is  possible  to 
damp  the  enthusiasm,  de- 
crease the  courage,  and  de- 
stroy the  self-respect  of  many 
a  cMld  by  showing  a  strong 
partiality  towards  another. 
No  act  ought  to  be  done  to 
one  whereby  the  others  may 
be  offended;  such  a  deed 
may  leave  an  injurious  influ- 
ence upon  the  mind  of  a 
young  person  which  will  be 
felt  throughout  the  whole  of 
his  life. 

in.  This  partiality  pro- 
duced hatred. 

The  brethren  looked  upon 
it  as  an  insult  hurled  at 
them ;  their  anger  and  ani- 
mosity were  roused;  their 
brother  was  looked  upon  as  a 
black  sheep  among  them; 
'^  they  hated  him,  and  could 
not  speak  peaceably  unto 
him." 

1.  Their  hatred  took  a 
wrong  direction. 

They  looked  upon  Joseph 
as  the  culpable  person,  in- 
stead of  thmking  that  it  was 
their  father's  deed.  Joseph 
could  not  prevent  his  father 
clothing  him  thus ;  it  was  not 
his  faidt,  and  he  could  not 
well  refuse  this  token  of  his 
father's  affection,  even  if  he 
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thought  it  would  be  offensive 
to  his  brothers.  If  hatred 
was  to  bo  manifested  at  all 
(which  it  certainly  ought  not 
to  be)  it  ought  to  have  been 
shown  towards  their  father, 
and  not  their  brother.  Men 
under  the  impulse  of  indigna- 
tion have  no  time  to  look  at 
things  coolly  and  rationally  ; 
the  mind  is  mado  up  hastily 
on  the  subject,  and  it  is  vain 
to  try  to  convince  them  that 
they  are  in  the  wrong.  It  is 
right  for  us  to  hate  certain 
things,  but  we  ought  to 
inquire  what  we  are  to  hate. 
Even  the  religious  public  are 
sometimes  wrong  in  this 
matter:  the  crime  of  the 
individual  was  so  groat  as  to 
cover  his  humanity  from  tho 
sight  of  most  people,  and  he 
was  hated  instead  of  the 
crime  committed.  We  are  to 
hate  sin  with  perfect  hatred, 
nevertheless  the  7nan  is  to  be 
loved. 

2.  Their  hatred  overcame 
their  humanity. 

Evidently  it  was  unpleasant 
for  them  to  see  their  brother 
60  dressed,  still  he  was  their 
hither.  Their  own  father 
was  the  cause  of  this  mark  of 
distinction,  and  they  ought 
not  to  forget  that  this  lad 
was  a  member  of  their  family. 
However  widely  we  may  dif- 
fer from  others  upon  impor- 
tant matters,  wo  must  not 
give  way  to  the  worst  pas- 
sions of  our  natiire ;  to  culti- 
vate an  ill-feeling  towards 
another  is  not  the  best  way 


of  rectifying  Iiifl  Tnintataw, 
nor  to  have  the  oanie  of 
offence  removed.  Thm 
young  men  could  not  ipeik 
peaceably  to  their  brother, 
their  anger  became  ao  stnmg 
that  they  could  not  addras 
to  hiTTi  the  usual  salutatioiif 
"Peace  be  unto  you."  Tka 
courtesy  due  to  their  fdlow- 
creatures  was  withheld  from 
him;  their  highest  fiiouItiflB 
were  governed  by  the  lowaiti 
their  noblest  powers  were  in 
bondage  for  a  time  under  the 
dominion  of  anger,  jealcroi^f 
and  the  most  invetento 
hatred.  We  frequently  aea 
men  under  the  effects  of  an^ 
doing  things  against  wluflh 
their  Mgher  nature  rerob; 
and  some  of  them  appear  ts 
if  their  manhood  had  goD0 
and  the  devil  had  taken  foil 
and  complete  possession  of 
l^em.  Wnatever  the  tempta- 
tion or  provocation  may  ^ 
the  passions  ought  to  b* 
under  restraint;  the  mas 
ought  to  be  the  master,  sad 
not  the  passions.  To  rQ00&* 
ble  Christ  the  old  man  isa^ 
be  crucified. 
FalmtUk  Cnoo. 

Subject :  Selfish  Pixtt. 

"C17  aloud,  spaze  not»  liftvp 
tliy  voice  like  a  trompeti  and  di^ 
my  people  their  tranflgranioii,  t» 
the  hoiue  of  Jaoob  thur  rina.  W 
thoy  seek  me  ddly,  and  deli|^^ 
know  my  way^  ai  a  natioii  thatdii 
righteoosneaa^  and  fionook  nafc  ^ 
ominance  of  their  Qod :  they  av 
of  me  the  ordmanoea  <^  jnnie>; 
they  take  delight  in  wppnmmi^ 
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lurrfoie  have  we  fasted, 
^,  tnd  'tlioa  aeest  not! 
I  have  we  afflicted  oar 
1  thoa  takest  no  know- 
Behold,  in  the  days  of 
t  ye  find  pleasure,  and 
jonr  labours.  Behold,  ye 
itiife  and  debate,  and  to 
h  the  fist  of  wickedness : 
not  fast  as  ye  do  this  day, 
four  voice  to  be  heard  on 
I  it  such  a  fast  that  I  have 
a  day  for  a  man  to  afflict 
I  is  it  to  bow  down  his 
a  bulrush,  and  to  spread 
i  and  ashes  under  nim? 
a  call  this  a  fast,  and  an 
b  day  to  the  Lord?*'— 
iii  1—6. 

sabject  of  these  words 
Uh  piety:'  The  illus- 
Burke  called  ''man  a 
L8  animal/'  and  truly 
B  within  him  a  reli- 
lement.  All  men  are 
18   in  some  sense   or 

but  religion  is  not 
«&     Some  of  the  re- 

of  men  have  ever 
imongst   the    leading 

and    curses   of    the 

By  the  force  of  the 
18  element  men  have 
ted  and  still  commit 
f  the  greatest  enormi- 
.  which  the  sun  has 
hone.      Keligion  put 

to  death.      In  these 

we  have  a  sketch  of  a 

388,  nay  of  a  wicked 

a    religion    that   is 

selfish.      Selfish  piety 

popular  piety  of  this 

id  land.     The  passage 

ts   three  things  con- 

fit: 

t  is  very  sarnest.    Ac- 

i;  to  the  description  of 


the  piety  of  Israel  at  this 
time  it  seems  to  have  been 
anything  but  a  dull  and  in- 
active power:  it  was  very 
busy. 

First:  It  was  earnest  in 
study,  *  *  They  seek  me  daily, 
and  delight  to  know  my 
ways."  A  selfish  piety 
studies  the  Bible,  often  most 
critically,  and  with  great  de- 
votion, but  it  is  not  for  love 
of  truth  for  its  own  sake  or 
a  desire  to  know  GK)d's  will 
in  order  to  do  it,  but  for 
some  personal  end :  may  be, 
to  support  its  own  little  crot- 
chets, or  to  get  some  personal 
comfort. 

Secondly :  It  is  earnest  in 
prayer.  **They  ask  of  me 
the  order  of  justice :  they 
take  delight  in  approaching 
to  God."  Some  of  the  most 
selfish  men  we  have  ever 
known  have  been  the  most 
praying  men,  the  most  ear- 
nest advocates  for  prayer 
meetings,  and  the  most  vehe- 
ment in  their  supplications. 
Selfishness  is  often  very  de- 
vout, very  prayerful,  very 
regular     in     attending    the 

?uDlic  ordinances  of  religion, 
n  piety  the  object  of  selfish- 
ness is  not  merely  to  get  as 
much  of  this  world  as  possi- 
ble, but  to  get  to  heaven. 
This  world  is  not  good  enough 
for  it :  it  is  always  thinking 
of  inheritances,  crowns,  man- 
sions, and  diadems. 

Thirdly:  It  is  earnest  in 
its  self  sacrifices.  It  goes 
farther  than    Btudyin.^   «xl^ 
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praying:  it  endures  fast- 
ings and  self-mortifications. 
'*  Wherefore  have  we  fasted," 
say  they,  ''and  thou  seest 
not?  Wherefore  have  we 
afflicted  our  souls,  and  thou 
takest  no  knowledge  ? ' '  Sel- 
fish piety  will  afflict  itself  by 
fastings  and  painful  pilgrim- 
ages, and  wiU  give  not  only 
itB  money  for  religious  pur- 
poses, but  even  its  own  **body 
to  be  burned."  Its  grand 
object  is  to  buy  heaven,  and 
to  give  for  it  as  high  a  price 
as  is  demanded.  We  judge 
of  tho  piety  of  our  churches 
and  country  by  the  amount 
of  contributions  raised  for 
religious  purposes.  False 
criterion  this ! 

Fourthly :  It  is  earnest  in 
its  churchisM.  '*  Ye  fast  for 
strife  and  debate,  and  to 
smite  with  the  fist  of  wicked- 
ness." It  would  seem  that  the 
Israelites  were  divided  into 
religious  parties  or  factions, 
some  professing  to  be  more 
orthodox  than  others.  There 
was  a  rivalry,  therefore,  in 
their  devotion  ;  one  tried  to 
excel  the  other,  and  the 
competition  ran  so  high  that 
they  began  to  ''smite  each 
other  with  the  fist."  Selfish 
piety  is  always  full  of  de- 
nominational zeal.  "  The 
temple  of  the  Lord,  the 
temple  of  tho  Lord  are  we." 

Fifthly:  It  is  earnest  in 
its  professions.  Tliey  made 
"  their  voice  to  be  heard  on 
high."  There  was  great 
parade   and   show   in  their 


prayers  and  their  flongs ;  tlisy 
raise  their  voices  high  that 
all  may  be  impressMl  with 
the  greatness  of  their  de- 
votions. Selfish  piety  always 
likes  parade  and  great  de- 
monstration. 

n.  It  is  terribly  bspbi- 
HENSiBLE.  The  prophet  ii 
here  called  upon  to  "Cry 
aloud,  spare  not,  lift  up 
thy  voice  like  a  trumpet,  ana 
shew  My  people  their  trans- 
gressions."  It  is  the  duty  of 
all  true  men  in  all  churdies 
to  raise  their  voices  high  as 
the  clarion  blast  against  the 
selfish  piety  that  abounds. 
Why  denounce  it  ? 

First:  It  is  an  insM  U 
God.  "  He  abhors  the  sacri* 
fice  where  not  the  heart  is 
found."  This  selfish  piety  is 
the  most  abhorrent  of  all 
impieties.  What  does  the 
Omniscient  say  of  Belfish  pie- 
tists? "With  their  mouth  Uu^ 
show  much  love,  but  their 
heart  goeth  after  covetoaa- 
ness"  (Ezekiel  xxxiii.  31). 
Again,  "  this  people  draweih 
nigh  unto  me  with  their 
mouth,  and  honour  me  with 
their  lips,  but  their  heart  ia 
far  from  me." 

Secondly:  It  is  pemiekiu 
to  souls.  This  selfiah  piety 
inflicts  incalculable  ii^iizy 
upon  its  possessor :  it  wazps 
the  judgment,  it  deadens  the 
conscience,  it  awakena  fiJae 
hopes,  generates  diseased 
afiections,  and  iJAhnTni^niyif 
the  man.  Nor  is  the  iiymy 
confined  to  the  possessorhiia- 
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self,  its  influence  upon  others 
is  most  deleterious  and  de- 
structiye.  It  gives  to  society 
abhorrent  ideas  of  Gbd,  false 
▼iewB  of  moral  obUgation, 
and  makes  it  oftentimes  the 
Tictim  of  priestcraft  and 
superstition.  Oh!  for  men 
in  our  churches — ^men  like 
Elijah,  John  the  Baptist,  and 
Luther,  that  shall  ''ciy  aloud, 
spare  not,  lifb  up  thy  voice 
like  a  trumpet "  against  this 
selfish  piety — ^men  who  shall 
make  ail  Christendom  rever- 
berate with  their  terrible  ful- 
minations. 

TTT.  It  is  sANomi oNiousLY 
SOLEMN.  The  selfish  pietist 
is  one  referred  to  in  the  pas- 
sage, who  shall  **  bow  down 
his  head  as  a  bulrush,  and 
spread  sackcloth  and  ashes 
under  him."  It  is  natural  for 
a  man  in  deep  sorrow  to 
droop  his  head,  and  in  deep 
grief  in  the  East  men  wore 
sackcloth,  as  we  wear  crape,  to 
sjmbdise  the  inward  distress. 
'No  harm  in  that,  where  the 
grief  is  real ;  but  in  the  case 
of  the  selfishly  pious  all  this 
is  pretence.  It  is  a  theatrical 
sadness  and  gloom.  Are  not 
the  faithful  expressions  of 
genuine  piety  cheerfulness 
and  sunshine?  The  selfish 
soul  musty  in  the  nature 
of  things,  be  more  or  less 
unhappy,  and  deeply  is  it 
assured  by  its  conscience  that 
it  ought  to  be  so.  Hence  it 
robes  itself  in  the  garb  of 
sadness.  This  mock ,  serious- 
ness in  connection  with  reli- 


gion, which  springs  evermore 
from  a  selfish  heart,  has  been 
prevalent  in  all  ages,  and  has 
ever  been  one  of  the  foulest 
winds  that  breathes  in  human 
society. 

CoKCLiTsiox.  I  ask  no  man 
whether  he  is  pious.  All  have 
the  pious  instinct,  which 
moves  them  at  times  to  some 
kind  of  serious  thought  and 
devout  feeling.  What  I  ask 
is,  how  is  this  pious  instinct 
working?  Does  it  work  by 
selfish  nope  and  fear,  or  by 
love,  generous  and  Christly  ? 
Is  it  taken  up  with  its  own 
personal  interests,  or  engros- 
sed in  adoring  love  with  the 
supremely  good ?  **  I  would 
so  live,"  said  Seneca,  "as  if 
I  knew  I  received  my  being 
but  for  the  benefit  of  others." 
God  help  us  all  thus  to  live ! 

Subfect :  The  Gospel  Age. 

*'  In  these  last  days  this  is  what 
was  spoken  by  the  prophet,"  kc,,  &c. 
—Acts  ii  le— 20. 

Four  things  tauffht  here 
detormine  the  Gospel  age.  I. 
It  is  oonnectod  with  an  xx- 
TKAOBDiNAnT  oflPusion  of  the 
divine  spirit,  "I  will  pour 
out  my  spirit."  II.  It  is  con- 
nected with  PBODIOIOTTS  RE- 
VOLUTIONS, '*I  will  show 
wonders,"  &c.  m.  It  is  con- 
nected with  an  tjltdcate 
CRISIS,  ''  The  notable  day  of 
the  Lord."  IV.  It  is  con- 
nected with  the  possibility 
of  a  TTirrvxBSAL  salvation, 
«*  Whosoever,"  &c. 
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No.  XXVI.— HOEACE  BUSHKELL,  D.D. 

Subject:  Libebtt  aio)  Discipline. 

"  Fary  is  not  in  me :  who  would  set  the  briers  and  thorns  against  me  in 
battle  ?  I  would  go  through  them,  I  would  bum  them  together.  Or  kt 
him  take  hold  of  my  strength,  that  he  may  make  peace  with  me;  and  he 
shall  make  ixuice  with  me." — Isaiah  xxvii.  4,  5. 

>  MONO  tlie  many  and  yarious  creatures  composing  the 
animal  kingdom  we  find  some  which,  from  their  peouliar 
characteristicH,  are  looked  upon  as  man's  natonJ  ene- 
mies, and,  as  siicli,  are  often  used  as  symbols  of  tyrannical  and 
wicked  men.  The  writers  of  the  Bible,  who  always  drew  their 
illustrations  from  the  sun'oundings  of  the  people  to  whom  they 
spoke,  often  used  the  wild  animals  known  in  their  land  as 
emblems  of  the  oppressors  of  the  people  of  God,  and  Isaiah 
does  so  in  the  verses  leading  up  to  the  text.  Judgment  is 
there  declaied  against  leviathan  and  the  dragon,  words  whichy 
with  whatever  ci*catures  we  may  connect  them,  were  doubtien 
familiar  to  the  people  to  whom  he  first  addressed  his  prophecj, 
and  were  symbols,  either  of  the  enemies  of  Israel  generally,  or 
of  Sennacherib  and  Nebuchadnezzar  in  particular. 

Supposing  the  prophecy  to  refer  to  the  latter,  the  '*  that 
day"  of  the  first  vei-se  is  the  day  of  the  Jewish  delivenaioe 
from  Babylon,  their  day  of  mercy.  But  the  day  of  mercy  to 
the  restored  people  was  to  be  a  day  of  judgment  to  their  oppres- 
sors, unless  they,  accepting  the  conditions  of  peace,  indnded 
themselves  among  the  objects  of  Divine  fbrglTeneHi.  The 
text  expresses  the  preference  of  Gt>d  for  foTgiveneeB  rather 
than  for  punishment,  and  the  conditions  of  that  fivrgiT 
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but,  at  the  same  time,  the  utter  overthrow  of  all  who  continue 
in  oppoBition  to  His  will.     It  suggests — 


A  blessed  absence  in  the  nature  of  God,  "  Fury  is  not  in 

me."     Fury  seems  to  be  uncontrolled  and  uncontrollable  anger. 

A  vessel  in  a  storm,  with  its  rudder  gone  or  its  screw  broken, 

is  paasiYe  in  the  power  of  winds  and  waves.      A  lion,  who  for 

homs  has  been  disappointed  of  his  prey,  is  passive  under  the 

dominion  of  his  himger.     In  both  cases  no  influence,  internal 

or  external,  is  able  to  resist  the  onward  course.     And  when  a 

man  is  so  in  the  hand  of  anger  that  no  consideration  from 

within  or  intercession  from  without  can  modify  him,  when  he 

is  passive  in  its  power,  he  is  in  a  state  of  fury.     But  no  such 

state  is  possible  to  our  God.     His  anger  is,  always  imder 

control,  He  is  always  the  Lord  Grod,  abundant  in  goodness 

and  truth,  and  we  have  also  plentiful  evidence  that,  in  the 

height  of  His  displeasure.  He  is  accessible  to  intercession  on 

behalf  of  His  creatures.     In  proof  of  the  former,  witness  how 

the  Son  of  Gk>d  ends  his  woes  against  "  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 

hypocrites,"  with  "  O  Jerusalem,   how  often  would  I  have 

gathered  thy  children  together,''  and,  for  the  latter,  recall  the 

effect  of  Abram's  pleading  for  Sodom,  and  that  of  Moses  for 

unbeliering  Israel,  Numb.  xiv.     The  declaration  of  the  text 

has  been  abundantly  verified  in  all  ages.     Nevertheless, 

11. 
Ihis  blessed  absence  in  the  nature  of  God  is  compatible  with 
contention  with  the  unrepenting.  ''  Who  would  set  the  briers 
and  thorns  against  me  in  battle  1 "  &c  Imagine  a  father  and 
son  at  variance,  the  father  being  in  the  right  and  the  son  in  the 
wrong.  There  are  two  ways  of  reconciliation :  either  the  son  must 
comply  with  the  conditions  of  the  father,  or  the  father  must 
lower  his  standard  to  the  level  of  the  son.  But  what  a  wrong 
would  the  father  do  to  himself,  his  family,  and  society  if  he 
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were  to  adopt  this  course.  He  ought  not,  will  not.  If  the  son 
resolves  to  fight  it  out,  reconciliation  is  impossible.  This  is  the 
relative  jwsition  of  God  and  the  ungodly  man.  €U)d  declares 
His  conditions,  "  Let  the  wicked  forsake  liis  way,"  &c.  Con- 
sider what  is  involved  in  the  conditions  of  the  ungodly.  Nothing 
less  than  the  invei*sion  of  the  whole  moral  law.  "  Thou  mayest 
Avoi*ship  other  gods,  mayest  steal,  commit  adultery,"  and  so  on, 
instead  of  "  Thou  shalt  not."  In  other  words,  God  must  change 
His  character,  and  so  do  most  terrible  wrong  to  His  own 
nature  and  to  that  of  His  creatures.  Reason  says,  "  He  ought 
not,"  Conscience  siiys,  "He  will  not,"  God  says,  "I  am 
Jehovah,  I  change  not."  It  is  a  blessed  impossibility.  But 
the  unrepentant  man  ought,  can,  must !  If  not,  the  fire  of 
goodness  must  be  set  against  the  briers  of  wickedness,  a 
contest  as  hopeless,  and  of  whicii  the  issue  is  as  certain,  as  that 
of  the  devouring  flame  with  briers  and  thorns. 

CoNCLUSiox.    The  absence  of  fury  in   God  leads  Him  to 
l)refer  pardon  to  punishment,  and  to  provide  means  for  the 
foimer.     **  Let  him  take  hold  of  my   strength,"  &c.     Men, 
churches,  and  nations  are  lovers  of  peace  in  proportion  as  they 
are  righteous,  Ps.  Ixxii.  3.      The  preference  of  God  for  peace 
depends  upon  the  very  attribute  of  which  the  ungodly  "WOuU 
rob  Him— viz..  His  righteousness.     What  is  God's  strength^ 
How  take  hold  of  it  ?    When  a  man  falls  overboard  at  sea,  the 
appointed  means  of  rescue  is  the  life-belt  which  is  thrown  to 
him.     Seizing  that,  he  takes  hold  of  the  strength  of  the  vtfsel 
to  save  him.      When  the  man-slayer,  fleeing  from  the  avenger 
of  blood,  entered  the  city  of  refuge,  he  took  hold  of  God's 
appointed  means  of  shelter.      God's  strength  is  His  pardoning 
prerogative,   exercised  to  us  through   Christ,  the  "arm,"  or 
"  strength,"  of  the  Lord.     See  how  Moses  takes  hold  of  it, 
Numb.  xiv.   19.    And  the  prodigal,  Luke  xv.  2L    "Being 
justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace  with  God,  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ." 

CambertvelL  W.  Habrzs. 
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U  th«  Bible  as  a  whole  U  inspired,  it  is  of  vast  importance  that  all  its  Divine  ideas 
diGOld  be  brooffht  to  boar  upon  the  living  world  of  men.  Though  the  pulpit  is  the 
oigan  DiTinelyintended  for  this  work,  it  has  been  doing  it  hitherto  in  a  miserably 
putial  and  restricted  method.  It  selects  isolated  passages,  and  leaves  whole  chapters 
and  books  for  the  most  part  untouched.  Its  conduct  to  the  Minor  Prophets  may  be 
"  "    I  as  a  case  in  point.    How  seldom  are  they  resorted  to  for  texts,  and  yet  they 


with  qdendid  passages  throbbing  with  Divine  ideas.  It  is  our  purpose  to  ge 
throng  this  section  of  the  Uoly  Word :  selecting,  however,  only  such  verses  in  each 
diaxyter  and  book  as  seem  the  most  suggestive  of  truths,  of  the  most  vital  interest^ 
ana  onlvwaal  application. 

We  bsKin  with  Hoska.  The  remembrance  of  some  facts  connected  with  this  man 
will  greuly  help  us  in  our  endeavours  to  reach  the  meaning  and  feel  the  power  of 
oertun  of  his  ntterances.  He  was  a  native  of  Israel,  and  lived  in  Samaria  about  700 
or  800  years  B.C.  flis  prophecy  seems  to  have  embraced  a  period  of  about  60  years, 
from  Jeroboam's  death  to  Hezekiah's  ascension  to  the  throne.  He  was  contemporary 
wtth  Isaiah,  and  preceded  Joel,  Jonah,  and  Amos.  His  prophecies  are  directed 
almost  axclusively  to  the  ten  tribes  who  had  sunk  into  the  deepest  idolatry.  His 
Btgrle.  as  a  writer,  is  very  peculiar.  "  It  is."  says  De  Witte,  "  abrupt,  unrounded,  and 
ebuIUent,  his  rhythm  hard  leaping  and  violent."  Like  a  boe  he  has  been  said  to  dy 
from  one  flower  to  another,  to  suck  "    " 

HOSEA. 
No.  XVII. 


c  the  honey  from  all  the  blossoms. 


Suhfed :  Natubalness  of  re- 

TKIBUTIOX. 

"  Also,  oh  Judah,  ho  hath  set  an 
harvest  for  thee.'*— Hosea  vi.  8. 

Dr.  Henderson  ends  tho  chap- 
ter with  this  clause  and  begins 
the  next  ohapfter  with  tho  latter 
oLaose  of  this  verse.  Some  re- 
p;ard  the  harvest  hero  as  'used 
in  a  p;ood  sense,  as  pointing  to 
the  mffathering  of  the  people 
of  Gh>a.  But  such  a  view  is 
Maicely  admissible.  It  evi- 
dently refers  to  punishment, 
and  some  suppose  to  that  ter- 
rible punishment  that  fell  on 
Judah  as  recorded  in  2  Chron. 
xzviiL  G'-O.  Divine  punish- 
ment for  nn  is  elsewhere  spoken 
of  as  a  harvest,  **  Put  ye  m  the 


sickle,  for  the  harvest  is  ripe: 
come,  and  get  you  down,  for  the 
press  is  full,  the  fats  overflow ; 
for  their  wickedness  is  great." 

**  Another  angel  came  out  of 
tho  temple,  crying  with  a  loud 
voice  to  him  that  sat  on  the 
cloud,  Thrust  in  thy  sickle,  and 
reap :  for  the  time  is  come  for 
thee  to  reap  ;  for  the  harvest  of 
the  earth  is  ripe." 
The  imagery  suggests : 
I.  That  retribution  is  natural 
in  its  SEABON.  There  are  the 
"  appointed  weeks  of  harvest.*' 
These  weeks  come  round  with 
an  undeviating  regularity,  and 
they  oome  because  the  Immut- 
able One  has  decreed  their  ad- 
vent. "  Seed  time  and  harvest 
shall  not  fail."  Punishment 
comes  to  the  sinner  naturally, 
so  far  as  the  proper  time  is  con- 
cerned.  In  this  lift  the  sinner 
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has  many  harvests.  Every 
transgression  is  a  seed,  and  the 
seed  sometimes  grows  rapidly 
and  ripens  fast.  In  truth,  to 
some  extent,  man  reaps  to-day 
morally  what  ho  sowed  yester- 
day; nottheirAo/ccrop.itistme, 
for  every  sin  is  awfuUy  prolific, 
but  some  portion.  The  law  of 
memory,  habit,  causation,  ren- 
der this  constant  reaping  inevit- 
able. No  man  can  do  a  wrong 
thing  any  w^hero  or  any  when, 
without  its  bringing  to  him 
sooner  or  later  a  harvest,  even  in 
this  life.  But  in  the  after- world 
there  is  a  full  and  complete 
harvest.  All  the  sins  com- 
mitted are  there  ripened  into 
crops  of  correspondent  miseries. 
Tonder  is  the  harvest ;  there  is 
the  reaping — reaping — reaping, 
and  little  less  than  reaping  for 
ever.  The  wicked  there  reap 
**the  fruit  of  their  own  doings. 
The  imagery  here  suggests — 

II.  That  retribution  is  natural 
in  its  BE8ULTS.  In  harvest,  the 
man  reaps  the  kind  of  seed  he 
has  sown,  whatever  it  may  be, 
barley  or  wheat.  Also  as  a 
role  the  amount;  if  ho  has  sown 
n>aringly  he  reaps  sparingly, 
if  with  abundance  he  will  reap 
abundantly.  He  ^ts  what  he 
wrought  for.  It  is  just  so  in 
the  retributive  ministry  of  God, 
'*  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth, 
that  shall  he  also  reap.''  ^  llie 
cheat  shall  be  cheated,*  the 
oppressor  shall  bo  oppressed, 
the  malicious  shall  oe  hated. 
"  With  what  measure  ye  mete,  it 
shall  be  measured  to  you 
again."  The  sinner  in  eveiy 
pang  of  suffering  will  recognise 
the  fruit  of  some  sinful  act  of 
his.  He  will  feel  evermore 
that  his  misery  has  srown  out 
of  such  a  sin,  and  uiis  out  of 


that,  and  so  on.  Hence  he  viU 
never  be  able  to  blame  either 
God  or  His  creation  for  bis 
wretched  destiny,  he  i€sp> 
"  the  fruit  of  his  own  doings." 
The  iin^;ery  here  suggests— 

III.  The  retribntionis  natonl 
in  its  AFPBOAOH.    As  soon  u 
the  seed  is  sown  and  tfeniiiiia- 
tion  begins,  it  proceed  slowly 
and  silently  from  day  to  day, 
week  to  week,  and  month  to 
month,  towards  matuiition,  its 
harvest   state.    It   is   just  so 
with  sin,  it  proceeds  naturally 
to  work  out  its  results,  "  Lust, 
when  it  is  oonoeiTed,  biingeth 
forth    sin;    sin,    when    it    is 
finished,  bxingeth  forth  death." 

Punishment  for  sin  doea  not 
require  the  positive  and  direqi 
interposition  of  eternal  justice : 
it  comes — comes  as  the  harvest 
comes — comes  by  the  established 
laws  of  the  moral  umverse.  In 
truth,  sin  is  more  oertain  to 
ripen  than  the  seed  of  the  hus- 
bandman. Ungenial  soil,  fo^ 
weather,  nipping  frosts,  scorch- 
ing rays,  destmctive  inaeots, 
may  destroy  the  seed  in  the 
ground,  so  that  it  ma.j  never 
spring  even  to  blade.  But  stn, 
tmless  uprooted  by  Gh>d'8  re- 
demptive hand«  cannot  be  de- 
stroyed, must  grow,  and  iqMn 
into  a  harvest  of  miaeiT.  <*  Be 
sure  your  sins  will  find  yoa 
out." 

"  Though  the  mHIs  of  God  grind 
slowly. 
Yet  they  grind  ezoeeding  smsll ; 
Thoujsfa  with patiencoHe stands 

waiting, 
With  exactness  grinds  He  slL" 
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No.  XVIII. 

iSutjtct :   Qod's  Bemembbance 

OF  Sin. 

''And  they  contider  not  in  their 
hearts  that  I  remember  all  their 
wickedness  ;  now  their  own  doings 
haye  beset  them  about;  they  are 
before  my  face.  They  make  the 
king  glad  with  their  wickedness, 
and  the  princes  with  their  lies." — 
HoseayiL2,3. 

These   words   contain   three 

I.  That  God  tvemembebs 
men's  sinB.  ''I  remember  all 
their  wickedness.*'  This  is  a 
4iHmd€rful  fact.  When  we  think 
of  the  Infinite  greatness  of  Him 
to  whom  the  uniyerse  is  as 
nothinK,  we  are  struck  at 
-fintwith  amazement  that  Qod 
remembers  the  sins  of  a  creature 
80  irafl,  so  insu;nifioant  as  man. 
WSi,  as  we  reflect,  we  soon  get 
ihe  oonyiotion  [that  there  is 
absurd,  nothing  im- 
in  the  fact.  To  the 
Infinite  there  is  nothing  great 
or  small;  to  the  Onmiscient 
tiuve  is  nothing  unobsenred; 
to  the  Holy  there  is  nothing  so 
azresting,  so  oppressiye  as  sin. 
fiin  is  no  trifle  in  the  eye  of 
Him  whose  glory  is  His  holi- 
ness. This  is  not  only  a 
wonderful,  but  a  tolemn  fact. 
God  not  only  obsenres  and 
loDOWs  my  sins,  but  He  remem- 
bers them— <loes  not  lose  sight 
of  one.  They  are  in  His  me- 
mory. What  a  book  is  the 
memory  of  God!  The  whole 
history  of  the  uniyerse  is  there! 
Byery  sin  that  has  eyer  been  com- 
mitted by  any  moral  intelli- 
genoe  in  tilie  creation,  howeyer 
iiiBcnifidbnt,  has  record  there. 
**  Thou  art  acquainted  with  aU 
my  ways,  for  there  is  not  a  word 
in  my  tongoe,  but  Thou,  Lord, 


art  acquainted  with  it  alto- 
gether.^ **  Doth  not  he  see  all 
my  ways  and  count  all  my 
steps.  All  thinffs  are  nakea 
and  open  unto  the  eyes  of  him 
with  whom  we  haye  to  do." 
<*Hell  is  naked  before  him, 
and  destruction  hath  no  coyer- 
ing."  *'  How  mudi,  then,  the 
hearts  of  the  children  of  men." 
How  useless  the  attempt  to 
dissemble  our  sins  from  Him  I 
How  awful  the  royelations  of 
the  last  day!  Another  fact 
these  words  contain  is — 

II.  Men  disreqabd  God's 
remembrance  of  their  sins. 
"They  consider  not  in  their 
hearts  that  I  remember  all  their 
wickedness."  "  They  say,  The 
Lord  shall  not  see,  neither  shall 
the  God  of  Jacob  regard  it." 
Sinners,  the  world  oyer,  are 
indifferent  to  this  fact.  So  far 
from  considering  that  all  their 
sins  are  in  the  memory  of  the 
Holy  and  Just  One,  they  prac- 
ticaUy  ignore  His  yery  exist- 
ence. In  their  plans,  engage- 
ments, and  ayocations,  they 
take  no  account  of  Him.  Whr 
do  they  not  consider?  Is  it 
because  the  thought  strikes 
them  as  so  manifestly  impro- 
bable as  not  worthy  of  tneir 
attention?  Assuredly  not.  They 
haye  only  to  reflect  on  this  sub- 
ject  to  see  that  it  must  be  so. 
Why,  then?— 

ilrst.  Because  otJ^er  thoughts 
engroM  their  fiitnc2»— thoughts 
of  worldly  wealth  and  power — 
thoughts  of  selfish  gains  and 
sensual  pleasures.  They  are 
too  full  of  yain  and  worldly 
thouffhts  to  admit  an  idea  so 
grand  and  solemn  as  this. 

Secondly.  Because  this 
thought,  if  it  occurs  to  them 
for  a  moment,  is  too  painfuX  to 
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he  entertained.  The  corrupt 
nature  revolts  from  it,  expels  it 
the  moment  it  gains  admission, 
and  bolts  every  door  against 
it,  environs  itself  with  associa- 
tions that  keep  it  far  away  in 
the  distance.  **  It  desires  not 
a  knowledge  of  it."  Another 
fact  these  words  contain  is — 

in.  That  men's  disregard  of 
God's    remembrance    of    their 

sins  LILVDS   THEM   TO  REVEL    IN 

INIQUITY.  *'Now  their  own 
doings  have  beset  them  about ; 
they  are  before  my  face."  Hero 
we  have  their  sins — • 

First.  In  (jeneraL  They  are 
abundant  and  daring.  Their 
sins  encompass  them  on  all 
sides,  and  they  perpetrate  them 
witliout  shame  under  the  very 
face  of  God  Himself  ;  they  give 
full  play  to  all  their  passions, 
an  imbridlod  licence  to  all  their 
sinful  impulses  and  lusts.  Hero 
we  have  their  eins — 

Secondly.  In  imrtictJar. 
Some  of  their  sins  are  specified 
here.  **They  make  the  king 
jzlad  with  their  wickedness  and 
Bie    princes    with    their  lies." 


*'  It  pleases  them,"  says  an  old 
writer-,  *'  to  see  the  peopls  con- 
form to  their  wicked  laws  and 
examples  in  thoir  worship  of 
their  idols,  and  otiier  fnstMKWi 
of  impiety  and  immorality,  and 
to  hear  them  flatter  and  applaud 
them  in  their  wicked  wan. 
When  Horod  saw  that  bis 
wickedness  pleased  the  people 
he  proceeded  further  in  it. 
Much  more  will  the  people  do 
so  when  they  see  that  it  pleases 
the  prince."  Acts  xiL  3.  Fu^ 
ticularly,  they  made  them  g^ 
with  their  lies,  with  the  Ijing 
praises  with  which  they  crowned 
the  favourites  of  tlie  pzince, 
and  the  lying  calumnies  and 
censures  wim  which  they 
blackened  those  whom  they 
knew  the  princes  had  a  didike 
to.  Those  who  show  fhem- 
selves  pleased  with  slandwB 
and  ill-natured  stooies  shall 
never  want  those  about  them 
who  fill  their  cars  with  stories. 
Prov.  xxix.  12.  '' ff  a  rvkr 
hearken  to  lies^aU  hia  iervanii  art 
ivickedf^*  and  will  make  him 
glad  with  their  lies. 


i^e  pulpit  anb  its  fanbmxik 


ORIGINAL  SIMILITUDES. 


Predestination. — "  Let  the 
naturalist  search  through  all 
the  endless  species  of  animal 
Hfo,  let  him  take  the  micro- 
scox>e,  and  will  ho  find  one 
single  creature  amongst  the 
smallest,  of  which  he  can  say, 
This  little  creature  was  evident- 


ly made  to  suffar,  was  c  _ 
for  misery — ^is  a  vessel  built  for 
dishonour?  No» Qod oonld hafe 
made  such  cieatazeB,  bat  Ht 
has  never  done  so.  Iheraiiiio 
Divine  decree  which  reqiifrai 
your  nun— yon  are  not  pradai- 
tinated  to  damnation    If  yoa 
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are  lost  it  is  because  you  act 
against,  not  with,   the  Divine 

Chabacteb.  —  "  The  finest 
attributes  of  character,  like  the 
Stan,  are  only  seen  at  night. 
In  the  history  of  true  men, 
when  the  sun  of  prosperity  goes 
down,  the  bri^test  orbs  of 
firtue  come  out  to  light  up  the 
moral  firmament  of  the  soul. 
It  is  when  the  aromatic  plants 
are  pressed  that  they  fill  tiiie  air 
with  their  sweet  odours.  After 
men  have  nobly  endured  trials, 
the  world  canonises  them." 

LOYE  TO  Gk>D. — **  This  in  the 
soul  is  as  necessary  to  bind  all 
its-  impulses,  sensibilities,  and 
powers  together  in  harmony, 
a«  attraction  is  in  the  material 
uniTerse  to  unite  all  the  atoms, 
globes,  and  systems  together  in 
oone  majestic  whole." 

SociETT.  —  *  *  Man  without 
social  influences  would  be  a 
grain  without  germination. 
Society  is  to  our  souls  what 
soil  and  air,  showers  and  sun- 
beams, are  to  the  grain — ^the 
conditions  of  quickening  and  of 
growth.'* 

God  the  Stjn  of  SotnLs. — 
"  There  are  seeds  of  truths  in 
the  mind — some,  perhaps,  in- 
bred, and  more  imparted — but 
these  germs  will  remain  dead 
for  ever  unless  the  soul  is 
brought  periodically  into  con- 
scious contact  with  God,  the 
central  sim  of  truth.'* 

Solitude.  —  "  As  the  bee 
turns  the  bitterest  herb  to 
sweetness,  so  the  soul  in  devout 
solitude  can  turn  the  worst 
things  to  the  best  account.  It 
IS  said  of  Moses  <That  the  skin 
of  bis  ftM»  shone  while  he  talked 


with  Gk)d.'  But  in  seasons  of 
devout  solitude,  our  whole 
nature  may  grow  luminous, 
and  every  phase  of  our  charac- 
ter coruscate  with  *tho  deep 
things  of  the  Spirit.*  It  is 
beneath  the  earth*s  ereen 
mantle,  in  secret  and  mlence 
amongst  the  roots,  that  the 
trees  of  the  forest  turn  the 
elements  of  nature  to  their  own 
advantage.  And  it  is  down  in 
the  quiet  depths  of  spiritual 
realities,  alone  with  God,  that 
the  soul  turns  this  world  to 
its  use." 

Love.  —  "Love  is  the  soul 
of  courage.  There  is  no  power 
on  this  earth  either  for  endu- 
rance or  brave  deeds  equal  to 
that  of  calm,  tender,  womanly 
afiEbction.  Such  love  you  can 
trust.  The  thing  that  is  called 
love,  which  comes  out  in  florid 
utterances,  in  spasmodic  eflfort, 
you  cannot  trust ;  it  is  all  sound 
and  show.  It  is  the  quiet  love, 
like  that  of  contemplative  John 
and  of  those  imassuming 
women  at  the  Cross,  that  you 
can  rely  on.  Such  love  clings 
to  its  object  as  the  ivy  to  the 
old  castle;  green  and  fresh  it 
will  remain,  amidst  the  scorch- 
ing of  simimer  and  the  blasts 
of  winter.  It  will  survive  the 
ruin  of  the  object  it  embraces, 
conceal  the  ravages  Avhich  time 
or  fortune  may  make  ou  it, 
and  spread  a  beauty  over  its 
grave. 

Teuth  akd  Love.— "Hu- 
manity, as  a  whole,  is  but  a 
body  with  many  members :  for 
the  body  to  move  on  and  up- 
ward, it  is  required  that  each 
member  should  fulfil  its  func- 
tion. This  function  is  the  con- 
tribution to  the  gexiex«l  «^aOl 


-o — -.*v*x4  every  Dram,  evexy 
noblo  sentiinent  from  every 
heart,  every  honest  word  and 
deed,  serves  to  augment  the8« 
elevating  forces  of  the  world.'* 

Man  Fallek. — **  Humanity 
is  a  moral  wreck.  The  ship, 
once  a  perfect  whole,  gliding 
serenely  on  the  stmny  wave  of 
virtue,  is  now  shattered  to 
pieces,  and  the  parts  violently 
jostling  against  each  other 
on  the  foaming  billows^of  de- 
pravity." 

SoTJL  Growth.— "There  is 
nothing  so  beautifid  as  the 
growth  of  a  soul.  The  growth 
of  a  flower  rising  from  the 
earth,  budding  into  ^dgour, 
multiplying  its  heaves,  and 
blossoming  into  perfection,  is 
beautiful.  The  growth  of  a 
child,  p€issing  from  stage  to 
stage,  unfolding  new  powers 
every  year,  until  it  stands  upon 
the  platform  of  a  perfect  man, 
is  b^utiful.  The  growth  of  an 
empire  rising  from  a  barbarous 
honic,  widening  its  territory, 
and  progressing  in  civilisation 
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field  of  lifo,  drop  a  seed  or  two, 
and  then  pass  away.  Humility 
becometh  ns." 

No  Good  Effobt  Lost. — 
"The  smallest  effort  is  not 
lost.  The  coral  insect  that 
labours  for  an  hour  down  in 
the  depths  of  the  ocean  and 
dies,  labours  not  in  vain; 
others  appear,  besin  where  it 
left  off,  and  thus  the  work  goes 
cm,  until  in  the  course  of  ages 
tliere  rises  above  the  ^^^tst 
•olitary  wilderness  of  dashing 
waves,  an  island-world  beau- 
tiful as  Eden.  Thus  from  the 
humblest  labours  of  honest 
souls  there  will  one  day  rise 
from  the  deep,  turbid,  and  tur- 
bulent sea  of  earth's  depravity, 
a  new  world  of  moral  beauty 
and  blessedness.'' 

Soul  Planets.  —  "  Souls 
should  be  to  GKkL  what  planets 
aze  to  the  sun.  Catch  his 
lowing  beams,  and  then  fling 
le  radiance  on  the  whole 
sphere  in  which  they  move." 

WOBSHIP. —  **  Nature  is  a 
temple  furnished  with  all  the 
apparatus  of  worship.  All  the 
elements  to  awaken  devotion 
are  in  it.  But  without  mind 
there  is  no  one  to  bend  the 
knee,  feel  the  inspiration,  or 
soimd  the  notes  of  praise." 

Habkokt.  —  **  Nature's  ten 
thousand  cadences  give  no  idea 
of  Divine  harmony  equal  to 
that  whidi  springs  from  a  soid 
reconciled  to  itself,  and  dwel- 
ling in  the  calm  serenity  of 
love.  As  I  see  the  ocean  in  a 
dewdrop,  and  the  sim  in  a 
particle  of  light,  I  see  God  in 


«  HomuT  SoEPTicisH  is  bet- 
ter  than  technical  sainthood. 


The  bulk  of  mankind  are  either 
too  weak  or  too  indolent  in 
soul,  ever  to  get  into  a  state  of 
doubting.  (SeduHtv  is  their 
weakness  and  their  bane.  The 
doubter  therefore  requires  what 
Christ  gave  Thomas  —  special 
attention." 

"Love  in  wrath  is  oil  in 
flames." 

"The  virtue  of  some  men 
is  but  vice  sleeping." 

Soul  Distuebancbs.— "Un- 
broken e<^uanimity  of  soul  is 
scarcely,  if  ever,  to  be  found. 
Barely  passes  there  a  day  over 
any  man  without  some  adverse 
breeze  sweeping  over  his  spirit, 
raising  the  sea  of  thought  and 
feeling  into  rough  waves,  if  not 
into  stormy  billows.  Outward 
providence  to  the  human  soul 
IS  something  like  the  wind  on 
the  lake,  ever  rippling  its 
surface,  and  often  stirring  its 
depths." 

"  Great  sorrows  like  great 
loves  court  silence  rather  than 
speech." 

Divine  Foroetfulness.— 
"  Those  who  say  they  forgive 
and  cannot  forget,  Icusk  the 
faculty  of  forgiveness;  as  yet 
Heaven  has  not  endowed  them 
with  the  power  of  granting 
absolution.  It  is  of  the  very 
nature  of  love  to  hide  injuries. 
Charity  covereth  sins.  God 
has  the  power  of  forgetting 
injuries,  because  He  is  love. 
I  see  the  power  of  love  in 
hiding  injuries,  working  every- 
where in  nature.  The  sea 
hastens  to  cover  up  the  woimds 
which  ruthless  ships  have 
ploughed  into  its  noble  bosom : 
tiie  tree  bleeding  with  the  sores 
which  the  woo£nan  has  inflic- 


*  J  r  VI  iiienioiy  the  injuries  it 
has  received.     How    soon    the   I 
love  of  a  wife  Inirirs  in  fo rpet-    | 
fulnpss    any    injuries    she    has    I 
received  from  tlie  num  she  h)Vrs   j 
too  well.     The  eountl<ss  jjuins    I 
wbieh  the  thoufrhtlessness  and 
■waywardness    of     children    in 
their  early  days  inflict  uijon  tlio 
parc-ntttl  heart,  aie  suon  l.»urir<l 
in   the    sea    of    iian-ntal    lov«*. 
Love    digs     in     tin-    heart    of 
parents  a  {^rave  f«»r  the  wroiipp, 
and  builds  a  museum  for  tin; 
virtues  of  their  childnn.     All 
this    is    of    Cio<l,    is    God-like.    ] 
Infinite  LoVK  *'  jia^^seth  hy  the   | 
transgression.'*     llo  leaves    it 
hehind  Him  as  Hi>  ])ro(;eeds  in    | 
the  majesty  of  Tlis  g«)o<lnrss  to   | 
diftut^t^   wider    and    wider    for   I 
ever  the  blessedness  of  His  own   | 
being.'*  j 

**IIrM.VKITYi8  a  tree,  men  and  ; 
generations  are  hut  the  haves 

that  grow  uinm    it**   branches;  ! 

the  leaves  have  been  fallin-^^  for  I 

six  thousand  years,  but  the  tree  i 

is  MS  strong   as  ever.     We  are  | 

but    leaves :    mnuv.  are    fre<l>«.»-  ■ 
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No.  Lxn. 

Subject:  St.  John— A  Sublime  Chabacter. 

•*  I,  John,  who  also  am  your  brother  and  companion  in  tribulation,  and 
in  the  kingdom  and  patience  of  Jesus   Christ,  was  in  the  isle  that  is 
called  Patmos,  for  the  word  of  God  and  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ." 
— Revelation  L  9. 

Here  we  haye  four  things.  I.  A  character  of  distinguished 
excellence  DESCOaiBED.  **  I,  John,  also  am  your  brother  and  com- 
panion in  tribulation.*'  The  word  **al8o"  and  the  words  *'in 
the  "  are  to  be  omitted.  John  here  describes  himself — (1)  As  a 
**  brother ;"  his  heart  glows  with  a  Christly  fraternity  for  the  good 
of  all  the  churches  throughout  all  the  world.  (2)  As  a  sufPerer ; 
he  is  in  "tribulation."  The  best  men  on  earth  are  subject  to  suffer- 
ing. He  was  a  member  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  a  loving,  faith- 
ful, loyal  subject  of  his  spiritual  empire — "the  kingdom  and 
patience  (or  rather  endurance)  of  Jesus  Christ.'*  In  that  kingdom 
he  was  a  companion  with  all  who  sufPered — a  fellow  partaker  of 
their  tribulations.  There  has  always  been  suffering  in  connection 
with  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  all  the  sufferers  feel  a  blessed 
companionship.  During  the  £rst  hundred  years  persecutions  in 
this  kingdom  were  very  sanguinary  and  severe.  EEere  we  have — 
IL  A  character  of  distinguished  excellence  banished  by  bloody 
PBBSECUTORS.  **  In  the  isle  called  Patmos :  "  this  was  the  scene 
of  his  banishment — a  rocky  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  about 
fifteen  miles  in  circumference — a  most  wild,  barren  spot,  a  con- 
Tict  settlement  whither  the  Komans  banished  all  criminals — 
wretches  they  deemed  unfit  for  liberty.  On  this  desolate  island, 
amidst  the  greatest  villains  of  the  age,  this  great  character  was 
banished.  Strange  that  the  Providence  of  Heaven  should  have 
allowed  one  of  the  most  Christly  men  on  the  earth  at  that  time 
to  lira  for  an  hour  in  such  a  scene.  But  Patmos  to  John,  and 
Patmos  to  the  other  residents,  was  a  different  place.    To  John  it 


and  preached  the  "  Word  of  Gk) 


No.  I 

Subject:  The 

"  And  from  a  child  thou  hast  kno' 
to  make  thee  wise  unto  salvation." — 

Observe — I.  The  remarkable 
tures.  Timothy,  we  are  informc 
through  his  mother,  Eunice,  and 
came  acquainted  with  it.  The  ( 
the  intentions  of  the  Scripture,  £ 
of  a  child.  The  facts  are  facts  c* 
and  the  intentions  are  the  spirit 
souls.  It  is  theology  that  has  ma 
The  child's  heart  is  charmed  wit 

REDEMPTIVE  POWER  of  the  Scriptl 

thee  wise  imto  salvation."  The  ol 
teadi  science  or  create  sects,  but  ** 
tion."  What  is  salvation  ?  Restoi 
lost  peace,  lost  usefulness. 
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€k>d.  His  happiness  is.a  '*  river  " — pure,  boundless,  overflowing. 
It  floods  the  universe.  What  is  this  river  ?  In  other  words,  what 
is  the  happiness  of  God  P  It  involves  four  things :  (1)  An  ap- 
proving conscience ;  (2)  A  consciousness  of  security ;  (3)  A  loving 
nature ;  (4)  A  beneficent  activity.  God  Himself  would  not  be 
happy  without  these.  These  are  the  constituent  elements  in  the 
river.  Man  must  have  these.  Man's  true  happiness  is  participa- 
tion in  the  happiness  of  God — * 'drink  of  thy  pleasures."  II.  Divinity 
LBABS  to  its  source.  **  Thou  shalt  make  them  drink  of  the  river," 
&c.  So  far  has  the  human  soul  gone  away  from  this  *'  river," 
away  into  the  burning  deserts  of  sin,  that  none  but  God  can  bring 
it  back.  ThiB  (1)  He  has  done  through  Christ;  (2)  This  He  is 
doing  through  Christ ;  (3)  This  He  wiU  continue  to  do  through 
Christ  to  the  end  of  time.  '*  Ho,  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come, 
drink — come,  drink  at  this  river." 


No.  XLV. 

Suhjed:  God  as  a  Bevealeb  of  Seobets. 

''There  is  a  God  in  heaven  that  revealeth  secrets." — Dan.  ii.  28. 

Men  have  secrets,  or  what  they  consider  secrets,  for  really  there 
axe  no  secrets  in  the  universe,  nor  should  there  be  such.  Sin 
^one  has  secrets,  virtue  has  none.  With  it,  all  is  as  open  as  the 
day.  Looking  at  the  Great  One  as  the  revealer  of  secrets,  we 
obaerve— I.  That  He  makes  no  omissions.  When  men  reveal 
the  secrets  of  others,  from  ignorance  they  omit  something ;  but 
Qod  knows  the  whole — ^the  most  hidden  thought  of  the  most 
obscure  mind  in  the  imivorse.  He  knows;  there  is  ''nothing 
Udden  from  the  Lord."  II.  He  commits  no  mistakes.  Men  who 
Yeveal  secrets,  commit  great  errors ;  they  either  say  too  much  or 
too  little.  Omniscience  commits  no  blunders :  the  revelation  will 
l>e  severely  faithful.  III.  He  has  no  unkindkess.  Men  often 
tell  the  secrets  of  others  maliciously,  but  not  so  with  Him.  God 
'  is  constantly  revealing  the  secrets  of  men  now — (1)  Through  the 
dictates  of  human  consciences ;  (2)  Through  the  unguarded  actions 
of  human  life. 
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No.  LXVI. 
Subject:  HuMAir  Foboivenebs. 

''  If  any  mau  have  a  quarrel  against  any  :  even  as  Christ  forgave  joo, 
so  also  do  ye.*'— Col.  iii.  13. 

The  world  is  rifo  wdth  human  quarrels:  families,  ndghbour- 
hoods,  churches,  have  their  quarrels.  They  arise  from  many 
principles  in  the  depraved  heart  besides  misunderstandings. 
Hence  forgiveness  is  iini)ortant.  The  text  suggests  two  things 
concerning  forgiveness.  I.  The  DUTY^of  forgiveness.  Here  it  is 
urged,  as  well  as  in  other  places  (Bom.  xii.  19).  Beside  thi( 
there  are  two  reasons — (1)  You  desire  forgiveness  yourself.  Who 
would  like  to  have  the  v  engeance  of  a  man  always  in  his  heart 
towards  him?  If  you  would  like  forgiveness  you  must  do  to 
others  as  you  would  have  others  do  imto  you.  (2)  You  need  for- 
giv(?nes8  yourself  where  you  have  o£Pendcd.  Lord  Herbert  has 
siiid,  he  that  cannot  forgive  others  breaks  the  bridge  over  which 
he  himself  lias  to  pass.  Besides  an  unforgiving  spirit  is  an  injury 
to  its  possessor.  II.  The  model  of  forgiveness.  "Even  as 
Christ  forgave  you.'*  How  did  Christ  forgive?  Promptly, 
generously,  fully.  Ho  forgave  the  offender  without  any  reflectioii 
upon  past  offences.  Examples :  The  woman  taken  in  adulteiy — 
the  thief  upon  the  cross. 

No.  LXVII. 
Snhjed:  PLEASIXa  GOD. 
**  Ye  ought  to  walk  and  to  please  God.*' — 1  Thess.  iv.  1. 
I.  It  is  POSsruLE.  He  has  been  pleased  with  men — he  was 
pleased  with  Enoch,  Nonh,  Daniel,  &c.  This  is  wonderfiil— 
wonderful  that  the  Infinite  should  condescend  to  notice  any  one 
indi-vidual  so  insignificant  as  man.  Still  more  wonderful  that  He 
should  bo  pleaseil  witli  anything  that  man  can  do.  God  is  a 
pleusable  Ix'ing,  and  even  man  can  contribute  something  to  His 
pleasure.  II.  It  is  INC^MBE^7^— "  ye  ought."  WhyP  (1)  Be- 
<;ause  He  is  the  most  absolute  proprietor  of  your  existence.  He 
has  a  right  to  everything  you  have.  (2)  He  is  the  most  li^iteons 
of  sovereigns.  He  does  not  reqiuro  you  to  do  anything  that  it 
not  light  and  just.  (3)  Ho  is  the  most  tender  of  fathers.  Hie 
oidy  way  to  please  yourselves  is  to  please  Him.  Ho  who  does  not 
please  God  will  never  x)lease  himself. 
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Jiterarg  j|totitts. 


pl^e  bold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  an  Editor  either  to  give  an  early  notice  of  the  books 
MOt  to  blm  for  remark,  or  to  return  them  at  once  to  the  Publuher.  It  is  unjnst  to 
pniae  worthlesa  books ;  it  is  robbery  to  retain  unnoticed  ones.] 


THE  KEVIEWER'S  CANON. 

In  every  work  regard  the  author's  end, 

Since  none  can  compass  more  than  they  intend. 


The  Structure  of  the  Old  Testament  :  a  Series  of  Popular 
Essays.  By  Rev.  Stanley  Leathes,  M.A.  London  :  Hodder  and 
Stoughtcm,  27,  Paternoster  Row. 

The  prefkce  explains  the  nature  and  object  of  tliis  book.  The  words  of 
the  author  are  ''that  it  is  designed  to  set  before  ordinary  English  readers 
in  a  concise  and  popular  form  some  of  those  facts  concerning  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  indispensable  to  an 
intelligent  appreciation  of  its  contents,  but  of  which  the  majority  of  such 
persons  are  more  or  less  ignorant.  An  attemi)t  has  been  made,  in  fact,  to 
exhibit  in  an  interesting  manner  what  may  be  called  the  Natural  History  of 
the  Old  Testament.  The  lengthy  and  elaborate  discussion  of  many  of  the 
points  touched  upon  would  therefore  hare  been  out  of  place ;  but  as  great 
caie  has  been  taken  to  avoid  over  statement  and  to  place  the  argument  in 
snch  a  light  as  to  make  it  independent  of  everything  which  may  not  be  re- 
^utled  as  reasonably  certain,  it  is  hoped  that  the  inferences  suggested 
rather  than  enforced  may  be  thought  reasonable  too,  and  may  tend  to 
abaw  the  essential  difference  in  kind  which  distinguishes  the  elder  volume 
of  Revelation  from  all  similar  productions.  The  following  chapters  were 
origiiially  intended  for  oral  delivery  as  lectures,  but  the  occasion  for  so 
dellTering  them  accidentally  fell  through  :  and  this  circumstance  may 
•oooont  for  traces  here  and  there  of  a  greater  directness  of  address  than  is 
antal  in  writings  of  the  essay  kind."  The  volume  consists  of  five  chapters, 
the  titles  of  which  are :— "The  Characteristics  of  the  Old  Testament,"  "The 
Historic  Element,"  "The  Prophetic  Element,"  "The  Poetic  Element,"  and 
"The  Legal  Element"  These  subjects  are  treated  by  a  philosopher,  scholar, 
and  Ohristian,  and  they  appear  therefore  in  aspects  that  will  at  once 
iuteresty  inttruct,  and  suggest  trains  of  healthful  thinking. 
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The  "Women-  of  Methodism  ;  Mxmoibs  of  its  Three  Fou2n)RSffiB9. 

By  Abel  Stevens,  LL.D.     London  :  William  Tegg. 
A  BiiKniT  Lkjht  in  a  Dark  Place,  or  Eminent  Piety  in  the  Black 

Country  as  exemplified  in  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Philip  Lloyd.    Bf 

FuEDEUicK  Andrews.     liondon  :  Geoigo  Lamb;  St.  GeoigeVin-the- 

East. 
We  put  these  two  volumes  together  hecaose  they  both  treat  of  pioni 
women,  and  women  belonging  to  the  great  Wcaleyan  body.  The  woik  of 
Dr.  Stevens  on  the  **  Women  of  Methodism"  will  be  read  by  thanandi 
with  great  interest,  for  it  is  truly  an  interesting  book.  It  is  graced  vith 
the  portrait  of  the  ilhistrious  mother  of  the  great  John  Wesley— a  xnta 
who,  in  our  judgment,  approached  nearer  to  St.  Paul  than  any  man  vbo 
ever  lived.  Judging  from  her  portrait,  hei per$Qiulle  must  have  been  moit 
captivating,  and  her  countenance  divine. 

Tlie  work  of  Mr.  Andrews,  "A  Bright  Light  in  a  Dark  Place,"  ticiti 
of  a  humbler  life,  and  has  humbler  pretensions.     He  has  also  given  a  p(ff* 
trait  of  his  heroine,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  woman  of  great  piety  and 
devotion.     Her  life  is  worth  studying.     Would  that  such  lives  wen 
multiplied  a  million-fold  !    Mr.  Andrews  has  written  as  one  who  stndiei 
human  nature  in  its  spiritual  and  imperishable  relationships,  and  who 
estimates  the  dignity  of  a  human  being  only  just  so  far  as  it  exemplifies 
the  spirit  and  embodies  the  principles  of  the  great  Son  of  Man.     He  has 
written  in  a  reverent  spirit  and  with  a  literary  taste  and  ability  of  no 
mean  order. 


Social  Economy.  By  J.  E.  T.  Rogers,  M.A.  Cassell,  Petter,  and 
Galpin. 
This  is  one  of  Messrs.  Caasell's  cheap  handbooks ;  and,  like  eveiy  Tolnme 
of  tlie  series  to  which  it  belongs,  is  a  most  useful  little  work.  It  is 
designed  chiefly  for  the  young ;  and,  in  the  simplest  language — ^bat  with 
the  accuracy  which  one  would  naturally  expect  from  a  writer  of  \ 
Rogers's  reputation— it  treats  on  such  subjects  as  the  following,  i 
others,  viz.,  "Money,"  "Public  Education,"  "Poor  Laws," 
tion,"  "  Variety  of  Employment,"  "  The  Work  of  Goyermnent»"  "Toeiy" 
"The  Punishment  of  Crime,"  &c.,  &c. 

Adapted  principally,  as  we  have  said,  to  the  capacitiei  of  juvcnilfliy 
Professor  Rogers's  little  book  nevertheless  contains  information  which  the 
generality  of  adults  would  find  both  interesting  and  instmctiYe. 
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mssKKT  Issues:  ob.  Facts  obsebyable  in  the  Consctottsness  of  the 
AoE.  By  Key.  Robebt  Withebs  Memminoeb.  London :  Hodder 
and  Stoan^ton,  27,  Paternoster  Row. 

Tbe  subjects  of  this  Tolume  are— *' The  Church  as  an  Establishment 
Essentially  Human,"  "Sacerdotalism,'-'  "Christianity  and  ^Esthetics,  or 
the  Christian  Cultus,"  "  The  Pulpit :  its  Relation  to  Society  and  its  Duty," 
^' Uniyersalism  and  Calvinism,"  "Civilisation  and  Devil-worship."  A 
sentence  or  two  from  the  introduction  will  indicate  the  character,  think- 
ings and  style  of  this  book.  "  There  are  many  fields  upon  which  the 
thinker  may  direct  his  powers  of  observation.  If  in  thoughtfulness  he 
turns  his  observation  towards  the  heavenly  bodies,  he  is  an  astronomer. 
If  he  look  at  nature  and  reflect'upon  what  he  observes,  then  he  is  a  scientist, 
or  perhaps  an  artist  If  he  look  at  God  he  becomes  a  theologian.  If  he 
observe  himself  looking  inwards,  examining  the  facts  of  his  own  con- 
idoasness^  he  is  a  psychologist,  a  moralist,  or  a  metaphysician.  A 
p8jcliolc>gist  if  he  confine  his  attention  to  operations  within ;  a  moralist  if 
lie  observe  and  reflect  upon  the  facts  connected  with  conscience.  A  meta- 
physician if  he  occupy  himself  in  reflecting  upon  those  ideas  and  abstrac- 
tions which  in  introspection  he  comes  in  contact  with.  But  besides  all 
fheie  fields  of  observation  there  is  yet  another,  and  just  as  real  as  any  of 
the  preceding.  Society,  as  a  whole,  is  truly  an  existence,  a  reality  as  is 
the  individual  man."  Although  there  are  many  things  in  this  volume 
iidiich  we  cannot  endorse,  and  some  things  which  we  regard  as  pernicious, 
we  cannot  withhold  our  testimony  to  its  high  intellectual  merits.  It  is 
the  production  of  no  ordinary  man,— it  abounds  with  thoughts  original, 
profound,  and  quickening.  The  spirit  is  earnest  and  reverent,  the  style 
clear  and  interesting. 


Select  Parables  fbom  Natxtre.  By  Mrs.  Alfred  Gattt. 
Bell  and  Daldy. 
Thi8»  too,  is  a  book  which  is  chiefly  designed  for  the  young,  by  that 
qoeen  of  writers  for  children,  Mrs.  Gatty,  whose  name  alone  recommends 
tlie  woik  better  than  any  words  of  ours  can  do  so.  We  feel  obliged,  how- 
ever, to  state  that  we  have  read  some  of  the  fables  with  real  ex^oyment, 
althooj^  we  do  not  happen  to  belong  to  that  privileged  dass  for  whom 
thqr  were  especially^intended.  Throughout,  the  style  is  charming,  par- 
ticnliily  in  the  colloquial  passages,  and  each  fable  is  designed  to  illustrate 
and  inculcate,  which  it  does  in  the  most  unobtrusive  and  eflectual  manner, 
aome  great  UMwal  truth.  We  can  cordially  recommend  the  book  to  parents 
and  teachers. 
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Plain  Pulpit  Talk.    By   Thomas   Cooper.    London:   Hodte  tfi 

Stoughtoiiy  27,  Paternoster  Row.— Joux  Whom  Jesub  LorfD.  ^ 

James  Culkoss,   I).  I).     London :  Elliot  Stock,  Patemoater  Bflv.- 

Twelve  Sermons.  By  Willl\m  McKay.  Glasgow :  Rol)eTt  lindny, 

14G,  Queen  Street. 

**  Plain  Pulpit  Talk." — ^We  are  glad  to  receive  this  volume— veiy  gUd. 

Years  ago  when  we  were  young  we  read  some  of  the  author's  prodnctioDS 

when  he  wjvs  an  avowed  disK»licver  in  the  divinity  of  the  Bible.    Thtf 

shook  a  little  our  confidence  and  sorely  tried  our  faith.     Bight  glad  uA 

truly  tliankful  are  we  to  know  that  after  struggling  through  the  daik 

regions  of  infidelity  lie  has  re4U'hcd  the  true  region  of  light,  and  is  afim 

l>eliever  in,  and  advocate  of^  the  faith  he  once  denied.     These  are  acutely 

si'i-niona  in  a  conventional  seink\     They  are  too  elastic  and  colloquial,  sa  d 

we  may  almost  say,  vigorous.     We  heartily  commend  the  book. 

*M()nN  WiiuM  Jf^^vs  Loved." — Dr.  Culross  is  ah\'ay8  deeply  md 
calmly  thoughtful.  Hence  in  his  discourses  we  look  in  vain  for  the  atirt- 
ling  and  sensational.  Every  ]>oint  he  touches  he  invests  with  interest,  ud 
often  gives  life  to  a  dead  truth. 

"Twelve  Sermons." — Mr.  McKay  is  evidently  no  ordinaiy  preacher. 
Although  the.  distribution  of  his  thoughts  may  not  be  the  most  logical, 
the  thoughts  themselves  are  thoroughly  good  and  vigorously  cxpnued. 


The  Inteu-relations  of  Prayer,  Provi  pence,  and  Science.  ?sr 
Rev.  James  M*Cann,  D.D.  Glasgow  :  Porteous  Brothers,  41,  Wat 
Nile  Street. 
This  pamxthlet  contains  wliat  may  be  regarded  as  the  commencement  inA 
termination  of  the  most  recent  controversy  on  the  theory  of  the  physical 
eilicacy  of  prayer.  This  controversy  virtually  began  with  the  article  by 
Tyndall  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  of  Dec,  1865,  when  the  author  piwcbed 
in  reply  two  of  those  sermons,  which  were  published  at  the  time^  bat  have 
long  been  out  of  print.  The  pamphlet  concludes  with  the  article  by  the 
same  writer  (Tyndall)  in  the  Contemporary  Rwiew  of  October,  187S;  in 
which  he  implicitly  i;vithdraws  his  opposition  to!  the  M^ory  of  pnjerftr 
physical  benefit.  Consequently,  as  he  was  undoubtedly  the  leader  cf  tUi 
opposition,  when  he  withdraws  from  the  contest  it  may  iairiy  be  «dd  t» 
have  closed.  This  pamphlet  meets  the  religions  neceaeity  of  the  ] 
hour.  Scientists  on  all  hands  are  denouncing  prayer  as  a  fooliah  i 
stition,  and  incompetent  religionists  are  ii^uring  the  canae  with  i 
weak  and  silly  attempts  at  reply.  But  here  if  a  masterly  anawv  to  1 
all.  The  author  shows  himself  thoroughly  competent  to  gnpple  ivittlht 
T>'ndall8  of  the  age. 


7">^^  Prayer  for   Wisdo7n. 


Oun.iNB  OF  A  Sermon  delivered  at  the  opening  of 

THE  PRESENT  ACADEMICAL  SESSION   IN  TJtRECHT,   BY 

Professor  J.  J.  Von  Oosterzee,  D.D. 


•*Oive  me  now  wiadom." — 2  Cliron.  i.  10. 

JHE  pious  prayer  of  the  youthful  Solomon  at  the 
begmning  of  his  kingly  life !  It  will  surely  not 
be  necessary  to  defend  at  any  length  the  credibility 
of  this  account  against  the  objections  which  are  raised 
with  regard  to  it  in  our  time.  Certainly  he  who  allows 
his  historic  examination  to  be  wholly  dominated  by  his 
lo-called  philosophic  principle,  and  has  already  tacitly 
decided  that  nothing  can  be  credible  which  requires  us 
to  suppose  a  particular  revelation  or  an  actual  miracle, 
will  also  find  in  this  account  sufficient  occasion  for  writing 
the  name  of  "  cunningly  devised  fable  "  above  the  open 
page  of  the  old  Chronicles.  But  he  who  does  so,  and 
remains  self-consistent,  may  quietly  relegate  the  greater 
half  of  the  sacred  history  into  the  convenient  domain  of 
fable  and  legend ;  with  this  necessary  consequence,  that 
the  other  half  becomes  for  him  unintelligible  or  unmeaiy- 
ing.    He>  on  the  other  hand,  who  believes  yvith  \]a  Yd  ^ 
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personal  living  God,  who  is  free  to  act  as  He  will,  **** 
God  of  Saving  Revelation  and  Miracle— a  God  wbo  Vf^ 
only   is  made  manifest   to   the  reflecting    reason  in  tW 
ordinary  course  of  events,   but   who  also   can  manifi^ 
Himself  in  an  extraordinary  way,  and  actually  haa  reveal^* 
Himself,  above  all  in  the  Son  of  His  love — such  an  oB^ 
here  also  hears  the  footsteps  of  his  God  and  Lord  in  their 
movement  through  the  sanctuary  of  history,  and  uncoverB 
his  head  at  the  voice,  "  The  place  whereon  thou  atandest 
is  holy  ground." 

There  is  in  this  narrative,  unless  everything  deceive* 
us,  a  blending  of  the  natural  and  supernatural,  which 
surpasses  all  power  of  fabrication ;    in  itself  the  hig» 
degree  of  fitness  which  marks  the  Divine  manifestation 
here  recorded,    combined    with    its  striking  simplicitf) 
reveals  to  us  the  personal  intervention  of  Him  "who 
dwelleth   on  high,  who  humbleth  Himself  to  behold  tto 
things  that  are  in  heaven  and  in  the  earth.'*     Thattta 
highly-lauded  wisdom  of  Solomon  had  not  originally  il* 
religious  character  which  is  ascribed  to  it  in  the  text,  u 
indeed  easily  asserted,  but  is  far  from  proved ;   and  » 
moreover  at  variance  with  a  multitude  of  facta.     It  mj 
even  with  reason  be  doubted  whether  a  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge such  as  this  king  of  Israel  must  have  possessed  ia 
his  day,  can  be  explained  upon  purely  natural  grounds  *, 
assuredly  it  is  somewhat  simpler  to  find,  with  the  sacred 
writer,  in  Solomon's  own  experience  the  ground  of  hii 
utterance,  "  The  Lord  giveth  wisdom,  out  of  his  moutli 
Cometh  knowledge  and  understanding."    Enough  already, 
where  we  are  speaking  as  to  wise  men,  to  give,  on  this 
point  also  a  reason  for  our  most  holy  faith,  and  to  rebut 
the  accusation  of  resting  our  edifice  on  a  bams  of  sand. 
Under  the  heading  of  our  text  we  shall  be  found  to  speak 
a  word  in  season  in  presenting  to  you  the  prayer  of  the 
youthful  king  as  one  in  the  highest  degree  worti&y  of  our 
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tttentum  and  imitation,  during  this  hour,  and  in  the 
jnaeat  day  also.  Follow  us  with  interest  while  we  seek 
to  Bfnk  to  your  edification,  as  in  the  presence  of  God. 
iod  Thou,  Ood  of  Solomon,  Father  in  Christ,  manifest 
Ayself  before  the  eye  of  our  spirit  in  the  tempered 
kigfatness  of  Thy  majesty,  and  speak  in  our  ear  with  the 
gntle  voice  of  Thy  love.  Lord,  teach  us  Thy  way,  and 
we  thall  walk  in  Thy  truth  ;  unite  our  hearts  to  fear  Thy 
aiBie !    Amen. 

L  "Come  and  see,"  first,  a  youth  who  at  a  critical 
mmmi  is  found  in  prayer.  It  is  true  every  moment  of 
ttk  fleeting  life  has  its  own  significance  ;  but  yet  there 
■e  single  hours  which  more  than  others  cast  a  heavy 
vdlght  into  the  trembling  scale;  and  do  you  not  con- 
■dsr  the  moment  in  which  the  text  places  us  to  be 
iBs  of  these  P  What  a  difierence  between  that  which 
Solomon  has  hitherto  been,  and  that  which  he  is  hence- 
Mki  to  be;  and  how  much  depends,  even  for  himself, 
Ifoa  the  spirit  in  which  the  first  step  on  the  new  path  is 
tdBBQ  I  Until  now  child,  boy,  youth  ;  nursed  indeed  in  the 
\mm  of  luxury,  but  with  a  David  as  father,  a  Nathan 
fii  guide ;  beloved  and  happy  among  his  brethren,  but 
]ii  to  a  great  extent  on  an  equality  with  them.  Now 
4iUenly  king,  and — free ;  free  from  every  bond,  which 
if  it  had  not  fettered  him,  has  at  least  curbed  him ;  a 
jMidiful  heart  in  his  bosom,  and  already  a  crown  on  his 
Wr:  who  does  not  long  to  see  what  is  the  first  use  he 
iriU  make  of  his  great  but  perilous  prerogative  P  In  a 
ttple  trait  a  whole  difference  of  character  and  principle 
^  aometimes  made  manifest.  Thus  it  is  in  the  conduct 
tf  Solomon  at  this  hour,  as  compared  with  that  of  his 
hD(li3r  Adonijah  but  a  few  short  months  ago.  While 
tte  latter,  even  during  David's  lifetime,  grasps  at  the 
ftroney  he  prepares  only  a  banquet :  as  though  he  would 
It  once  be  able  as  from  the  table  to  ascend  the  princely 
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throne.*  When  Solomon,  on  the  other  hand,  after  DaTid'i 
death  assumes  the  reins,  there  ia  prepared  almoat  as  the 
first  act  a  religious  festival  of  homage  and  coronation. 
With  this  end  in  view  he  addresses  the  elders  of  land 
(ver.  2),  and  summons  them  to  a  holy  convocation  on  the 
height  of  Gibeon,  some  five  miles  from  Jerusalem.    Il 
that  place  was  still  standing  the  tabernacle  of  witneM^ 
although  the  ark  of  the  covenant  had  years  before  been 
brought  by  David  to  Zion.      There — ^in  consequence  of 
this  division  of  the  sanctuary — were  sacrifices  frequfiotly 
offered,  as  upon  other  sacred  heights  of  the  land.   Thither 
accordingly  the  anointed  of  the  Lord  ascends,  surrounded 
by  his  magnates;  there  he  tarries  and  ofiers  sacrifioei; 
and  with  what  hallowed  emotion  this  day  fills  his  heart,  will 
be  felt  by  every  one  who  perceives  yet  in  his  prayer  by 
night,  the  after   vibrating   of  the  finest  chords  of  Ui 
heart  which  had  been  touched  by  day  !    Not  so  attractiTe 
for  him  is  the  cedar  palace  in  Jerusalem,  as  this  simple 
hill  without,  where  the  name  of  the  God  of  his  fsither 
is  called  upon.     It  is  too  little  for  him  that  his  exaltatka 
bears  the  stamp  of  human  approval;   he  must  caniolt 
the  Lord  in  the  palace  of  His  holiness,  and  place  himself 
with  all  his  future  under  the  gracious  hand  of  the  Hiofy 
One  of  Israel.    Heart-gladdening  sight — a  king  who  feell 
himself  God's  subject ;  a  youth  who  feels  that  his  psA 
cannot  be  pure,  unless  he  directs  it  according  to  Jehovili'i 
word ;  a  rejoicing  one,  to  whose  joy,  however,  something 
is  yet  wanting  so  long  as  it  is  not  tasted  in  the  gnunotf 
presence  of  God.f     Is  it  not  the  case  that  sincere  pietfi 
however  often  derided  and  disowned,  is  yet  somethiiig 
glorious  and  fair ;  the  ornament  of  every  conditioDi  and 
most  of  all  of  the  highest ;  nobility  of  the  nobility,  and 
^  crown-jewel  of  royalty ;  but  especially  amiable  and  augMt 
in  the  young  man  who  with  whole  and  joyful  heart  hm 
•IKingai.  8.  f  1  Kinp iiL  8L 
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(Men  the  service  of  Gtxl  P  It  is  true,  when  an  aged 
tner  bows  his  head  in  penitence  before  Ood,  Satan  loses 
I  prey;  but  when  in  a  youthful  heart  a  voice  is 
"akened  which  cries  for  the  living  God,  then  angels 
re  thanks  to  Ood  around  the  throne  for  their  new-born 
>ther  on  earth.  Oh,  they  know  not  what  they  say  who 
lert  that  early  piety  has  about  it  something  unnatural 
1  narrow-minded ;  as  though  Solomon  there  on 
boon's  height  had  sat  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  and  had 
t  rather  enjoyed  a  life  such  as  a  crafty  Adonijah  could 
m  no  conception  of!  "A  day  in  Thy  courts  is  better 
in  a  thousand,''  was  echoed  forth  deep  in  his  soul ;  and 
ain,  ''  Except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labour  in 
in  that  build  it"  My  friends,  before  we  proceed 
rdier,  may  we  not  here  discover  the  key  to  the  mystery 
■o  many  a  joyless  present  and  so  many  a  cheerless 
iare  P  How  many  a  youth  is  at  this  hour  brought  to 
»  decisive  turning-point  in  his  life,  but  who  begins  his 
me  altogether  differently,  and  who  therefore  very  soon 
ikes  a  progress  entirely  unlike  that  of  Solomon !  How 
my  a  bark,  lightly  laden  and  fairly  equipped,  leaves  the 
(ore  haven  and  dances  over  the  rippling  waves,  and 
me  for  awhile  to  distance  others ;  but  anon  with  the 
rn  of  fortune  falls  quickly  behind,  and  entirely  loses 
r  course,  until,  become  a  plaything  of  the  storm,  she 
lashed  on  yonder  rocks  and  disappears  in  the  gloomy 
jm  t  What  wonder,  the  inexperienced  steersman  had 
mght  of  everything  except  the  indispensable  compass  ; 
1  taken  counsel  with  every  one  except  that  One  who 
rSy  **  Mine  is  the  counsel  and  the  strength ; "  had 
inted  beforehand  on  the  haven,  but  not  upon  the  storm 
1  Him  who  alone  can  quell  the  storm.  Alas  !  with  all 
ler  that  is  sad,  the  saddest  thing  of  all  in  the^  present 
Y  is  that  the  spirit  of  prayer,  which  hovered  over  the 
ibh  of  the  youthful  Solomon,  has  in  many  a  yo^oji.^ 
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soul  died  out,  and  that  many  and  many  a  careless  head, 
in  a  surrounding  which   sports   with   all   things    alike, 
knows  no  longer  a  Gibeon's  height  above  that  dead  lerel 
to   which  it   comes  with   humility  to  bow  before  God. 
There  is  now  a  fable  going  its  round  in  the  world :  un- 
belief has  invented  it,  and  scepticism  now  whispers  it 
from  the  mouth  of  one  schoolboy  into  the  ears  of  others. 
It  is  this — that  for  the  whole  doctrine  of  childlike  prayer 
there  is  no  longer  any  place  within  the  compass  of  the 
modem  view  of  the  world.     If  it  is  probable— and  it  is 
far  from  certain — that  there  is  a  living  God,  His  will  is 
nothing  else  than  the  law  of  nature ;  to  be  moved  by  no 
tears  or  prayers.     Prayer   is  at  best  but  a   gymnastio 
exorcise  for   the  mind   and  heart,   in   which   these  are 
wrought  up  and  raised  to  the  everlasting  ideal,  and  this 
exercise  may  be  necessary,  refreshing,  exhilarating ;  but 
there  is,  strictly  speaking,  nothing  more  than  what  one 
thus  inwardly  confers  upon  himself.     You  may  bow  the 
head  before  the  storm,  or  lift  it  in  the  kindly  sunlight; 
but  do  not  suppose  that  God  bends  down  to  you ;  that 
which  you  suppose  to  be  the  answer  to  your  prayer  is 
nothing  else  than  t/ie  echo  off/our  own  voice.     Thus  soandfl 
the  gospel  of  despair,  hailed  by  many  a  child  of  this  age 
as  the  highest  wisdom ;  a  gospel  before  which  the  angd 
of  prayer  within  flees  from  tho  unhallowed  sanctoaiy* 
while  in  his  place  tho  genius  of  passive  subjection,  widi 
rigid  gaze,  takes  his  seat  by  the  grave  of  departed  hop0- 
Poor  man,  poor  youth  especially,  who  have  all  that  » 
needful  for  outward  life,  but  have  lost  prayer  I     H^^ 
much  better  that  you  had  understood  Solomon's  worfc 
"  In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  Him." 

fTo  he  conttnued^J 
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Op  Porpoee.— Many  learned  and  devout  men  have  i 
ftte  Tbhium,  this  book  of  Hebrew  hymns,  and  have  lefi 


e  gone  phUologicaUy  through 
I  Tbhium,  this  book  of  Hebrew  hymns,  and  have  left  us  the  rich  results  of  their 
'  liM  In  ▼Glomes  within  the  reach  of  every  Biblical  student.  To  do  the  mere 
I  JUrm^neutici  of  this  book,  even  as  well  as  it  has  been  done,  would  be  to  con- 
tribate  aothlag  fresh  in  the  way  of  evoking  or  enforcing  its  Divine  ideas.  A  thorough 
■omLlTlO  treatment  it  has  never  yet  received,  and  to  this  work  we  here  commit 
onaelvwy  detanninlng  to  employ  the  best  results  of  modem  Biblical  scholarship. 

Obt  Xeihod.— Oar  plan  of  treatment  will  comprise  four  sections  :—(l.)  The 
MnvoET  of  the  passage.    Lyric  poetry,  which  the  book  is,  is  a  delineation  of  living 
I  the  key,  t 


j  and  Uie  key,  therefore,  to  unlock  the  meaning  and  reach  the  spirit  of  the 
I  is  a  knowledge  of  the  men  and  circumstances  that  the  poet  sketches  with  his 
IjTie  penelL— <2.)  Annotations  of  the  passage.  This  will  include  short  explanatory 
~~"  1  on  any  ambiguous  word,  phrase,  or  allusion  that  may  occur.— (8.)  The  Aiiau- 
F  of  the  passage.  A  knowledge  of  the  main  drift  of  an  author  is  amongst  the 
t  «Hential  conditions  for  interpreting  his  meaning.— (4.)  The  Homilbtios  of  the 
■9a.  This  is  our  main  work.  We  shall  endeavour  so  to  group  the  Divine  ideas 
t  have  been  legitimately  educed,  as  to  suggest  such  thoughts,  and  indicate  such 
HnRoniilng  methods,  as  may  promote  the  proficiency  of  modem  pulpit  ministra- 


Satdeot— Fretful  Envy.    (2)  Gtenulne  Piety  its  Antidote. 

"Trust  in  the  Lord,  aud  do  good : 

80  shalt  thou  dwell  in  the  land,  and  verily  thou  shalt  be  fed. 

Delight  thyself  also  in  tlie  Lord ; 

And  he  shall  give  thee  the  desires  of  thine  heart. 

Commit  thy  way  unto  the  Lord ; 

T^nut  also  in  him,  and  he  shall  bring  it  to  pass : 

And  he  shall  bring  forth  thy  righteousness  as  the  light. 

And  thy  judgment  as  the  noonday. 

Rest  in  the  Lord, 

And  wait  patiently  for  him  : 

Fret  not  thyself  because  of  him  who  prospereth  in  his  way, 

Because  of  the  man  who  bringeth  wicked  devices  to  pass." 

— Psalm  xxxviL  8—7. 
HuTOET.— (See  page  200.) 

AXNOTATIONB.     Ver,   Z.—**  Trust  in  the  Lard,  and  do   good."     This 
,  let  yonr  oonfidenoe  have  the  effect  of  practical  benevolence,  let 
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your  piety  work  philanthropically.     "  So  thult  thou  dwell  in  the  im^ 
aiul  verily  thou  shalt  be  fed.'*     **  Inhabit  the  land  and  feed  in  troth' 
The  words,  whether  taken  as  a  promise  or  a  precept,  mean  a  settled  IB' 
heritance,  and  a  moral  progress  in  truth. 

Ver.  4. — "  DeliglU  thyself  also  in  the  Lord.**  Instead  of  so  highly  ipj^" 
ciating  the  worldly  prosperity  of  the  wicked  as  to  envy  them,  teffx^ 
Jehovah  as  the  supreme  good,  and  delight  thyself  in  Him.  **Ai^^ 
shall  give  thee  the  desires  of  thine  heart.**  He  will  so  respond  to  ill  tiM 
cravings  of  thy  heart  as  to  fill  thee  with  a  blessed  satiblaction. 

Ver.  5. — "Commit  thy  way  unto  the  Lord.**  Roll  upon  Jehovih  ftf 
way.  Roll  thy  way  like  one  who  lays  upon  the  shoulder  of  one  itrongtf 
than  himself  a  burden  which  he  is  unable  to  bear  (Psalm  zziL  8; 
1  Peter  V.  7).—I£enffstenberg.  **  Trust  also  in  hirn^  and  he  shaU  Mv ^ 
to  jHtss. "  Bring  what  to  pass  ?  All  that  ia  essential  to  satisfy  tki 
concerning  the  providence  of  Go^l  in  relation  to  the  prosperity  of  thi 
wicked,  4is  well  as  all  that  will  realise  in  thine  experience  the  j^omiM 
of  heaven  to  thee  and  the  holy  longings  of  thine  heart 

Ver.  6.—**  And  he  shall  bring  forthXhy  righteousness  as  the  light,  and  tt| 
judgment  as  the  nooTiday."  Though  thy  character  may  be  under  tlw 
dark  cloud  of  slander,  thy  righteousness  shall  one  day  be  yindicatodi 
thou  shalt  shine  as  tlie  sun  and  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever. 

Ver.  7. — "  Rest  in  the  Lord,  and  wait  patiently  for  him. "  Be  ailent  ifflto 
the  Lord,  and  wait  patiently  for  Him.  Let  no  murmnrings  escape  tky 
lips.  Cordially  acquiesce  in  the  divine  arrangements,  and  "^ 
patiently  for  him."  -"Fret  not  iJiyself  because  offkim,"*  Ac  Thiii« 
merely  the  repetition  of  the  first  verse,  and  the  burden  of  the  libA^ 
Psalm. 


noif  iLETics.  Having  noticed  the  nature  of  envy  8ag_ 
in  the  foregoing  verses,  we  proceed  now  to  remark  on  tt»^ 
antidote  which  is  given  in  this  passage.  And  that  antidote  i^ 
genuine  piety.  These  verses  lead  us  to  notice  two  things  i^ 
relation  to  genuine  piety. 

I.  Its  DEYELOFiiEKT.    Here  it  is  represented  as  operaiiD^ 
in  four  ways. 

First :  In  a  practical  trust  in  the  Lord.  ''  Trust  in  the  Lord, 
and  do  good."  Trust  in  the  Lord  includes  more  than  the 
strongest  faith  in  His  existence,  excellence,  government,  and 
claims ;  it  means  an  unbounded  and  unshaken  confidence  in 
Hifl   absolute  perfection  and  in  His  relative  love,  fUfli- 
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^xifiaSy  and  Buperintendence.  It  is  not  a  passive  but  an 
^ve  state  of  mind,  essentiallj  active  ''it  does  good/' 
Irust  in  the  Lord,  and  do  good."  True  philanthropy  is 
^ty  in  daily  life. 

Ji  is  represented  as  operating — 

Secondly:  In  a  personal  delight  in  the  Lord.  ''Delight 
fself  also  in  the  Lord."  All  men  delight  in  some  objects — 
ne  in  themselves,  some  in  their  kindred,  some  in  their 
iaessions,  some  in  their  influence,  and  some  in  their  talents 
1  attainments.  But  piety  leads  the  soul  to  rejoice  in  the 
>remely  good.  To  delight  in  the  Lord  is  something  more 
in  to  delight  in  our  theology  or  our  church — iniinitely 
»re.  In  Gk)d  alone  is  the  happiness  of  moral  mind.  It  is 
^resented  as  operating — 

rhirdly :  In  a  settled  reliance  upon  the  Lord.  "  Commit  thy 
J  unto  the  Lord."  What  is  man's  way  ?  ELis  life,  with  all 
interests,  needs,  and  possibilities.  It  means  his  destiny, 
tliat  concerns  him  in  all  worlds  for  ever.  A  tremendous 
rden  this,  too  weighty  for  any  creature  to  sustain.  Piety 
a  rolling  of  this  burden  on  the  Lord.  And  this  is  a 
hteous,  a  necessary,  and  a  blessed  work.  It  is  repre- 
ited  as  operating — 

Fourthly:  In  a  patient  waiting  upon  the  Lord.  "Eest  in 
I  Lord,  and  wait  patiently  for  him."  Be  silent  and  de- 
nily  active.  In  the  most  painful  and  perplexing  providences, 
b  only  be  still  and  know  that  He  is  GK>d,  but  steadily 
raue  the  path  of  duty  and  wait  patiently  for  Him. 
Bach  is  the  development  of  genuine  piety  as  indicated  in 
906 verses.  What  a  noble  and  ennobling  state  of  soul! 
ho  can  possess  it  without  knowing  it  and  making  others 
ledous  of  the  fact  ?  So  strikingly  and  sublimely  does  it  con- 
hst  with  all  other  moral  states  of  soul,  that  it  is  impossible 
mistake  it.  Would  it  were  universal!  Nothing  is  re- 
lied to  transform  this  world  into  a  paradise  but  its  en- 
inoe  into  each  member  of  its  teeming  population.  The 
lier  thing  which  these  yerses  lead  ua  to  notice  in  genuine 
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II.  Its  BLESSEDNESS.  What  follows  in  man's  condition  and 
experioiice  the  benign  workings  of  this  piety?  Several 
blessings  nre  horo  suggested. 

First:  Settlednesa,  **  So  shalt  tlioii  dwell  in  the  land." 
ThoiL  shnlt  have  a  peniianent  inheritance,  all  wanderings  in 
wilderness,  all  restless  roving  of  hearts,  will  give  way  to  a 
settling  down  in  comfort  and  rest.  Piety  makes  a  man  feel 
at  home  in  tlio  world  wherever  he  is,  everywhere  he  feels 
that  he  is  in  his  father's  house,  and  though  leg<dly  he  cannot 
claim  a  foot  of  laud,  morally  he  inherits  all. 

Secondly:  Sustenance,  ** Verily  thou  shalt  be  fed," — fdd 
not  merely  by  bodily  provisions,  but  by  the  higher  provisions 
of  soul — fed  on  truth.  Truth,  divine  truth,  is  the  soul's  true 
aliment.  It  is  that  alone  which  answers  the  two  great  pur- 
poses of  food,  satisfaction  and  invigoration.  Nothing  but 
truth  can  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  soul ;  nothing  but  truth 
can  invigorate  its  powers.  Mau's  spiritual  nature  grows  in 
the  atmosphere  of  genuine  piety,  but  in  all  other  climates  it 
sickens  and  decays. 

Thirdly :  Realisation,  "  He  shall  give  thee  the  desires  of 
thine  heart,"  and  '^  ho  shall  bring  it  to  pass."  What  do  these 
expressions  mean  but  this:  Thou  shalt  realise  both  the 
cravings  of  thine  heart  and  the  objects  of  thine  hope,  the 
ideals  thou  art  struggling  after  shall  become  grand  realities 
in  thy  life? 

Fourtlily :  Vindication,  * '  He  shall  bring  forth  thy  righteons- 
ness  as  the  light,  and  thy  judgment  as  the  noonday." 
Whilst  good  men  are  unknown  to  most,  and  misunderstood  by 
many,  they  are  misrepresented  by  not  a  few.  Their  names 
are  overshadowed  with  slander  and  calumny.  But  one  day 
they  shall  be  revealed  to  all,  they  shall  break  and  blaze  as 
orbs  on  the  vision  of  mankind. 

Conclusion  :  Such,  then,  is  the  development  and  bleseed- 
ness  of  that  genuine  piety  which  is  here  presented  as  the 
antidote  against  tliat  fretful  envy  at  the  prosperity  of  the 
wicked  man.  And  what  an  antidote !  Absolutely  infallible ! 
He  who  has  this  has  no  room  for  envy.    Envy  oonld  no 
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more  lire  or  grow  in  such  a  heart  than  seeds  could  germinate 
in  fire. 

"A  soul  in  commerce  with  her  God  is  heaven  ; 
Feels  not  the  tumults  and  the  shocks  of  life ; 
The  whirls  of  passions  and  the  strokes  of  heart." — Vourhg. 


Th«  Book  of  Job  Is  one  of  the  grandest  sections  of  Divine  Scripture.  It  has  nerer 
Xet,  to  onr  knowledge,  been  treated  in  a  purely  Homiletic  method  for  Uomiletic 
U.  Besides  many  learned  expositions  on  the  book  found  in  our  general  com- 
ntarles,  we  have  special  exegeiical  volumes  of  good  scholarly  and  critical  worth ; 
•»^  as  Dra.  Barnes.  Wemyss,  Mason  Ooode,  Noyes  Lee,  Delitzsch,  and  Herman 
Hedwick  Bernard  :  the  last  is  in  everv  way  a  masterly  production.  For  us,  there- 
fore, to  go  into  philology  and  rerbal  criticism,  when  such  admirable  works  are 
aTaiiable  to  all  students,  would  be  superfluous,  if  not  presumption.  Ambiguous 
lerni%  when  they  occur,  we  shall  of  course  explain,  and  occasionally  suggest  an  im- 
proved rendering :  but  our  work  will  be  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  Uomlletio.  We  shaU 
MMj  to  bring  out  from  the  grand  old  words  those  Divine  verities  which  are  true 
and  vital  to  man  as  man  in  all  lands  and  ages.  These  truths  we  shall  frame  in  an 
order  aa  philosophic  and  suggestive  as  our  best  powers  will  enable  us  to  do ;  and 
this  in  order  to  help  the  earnest  preachers  of  God  s  Uuly  Word. 


SuttJeot.— Zophar's  First  Speech  to  Job.    (2)  The  Greatness 
of  Qod  and  the  Worthlessness  of  Man. 

"  Canst  thon  by  searching  find  out  God  T 
Canst  thon  find  out  the  Almighty  unto  perfection  T 
It  is  as  high  as  heaven  ;  what  canst  thou  do  ! 
Deeper  than  hell ;  what  canst  thou  know  I 
The  measure  thereof  is  longer  than  the  earth, 
And  broader  than  the  sea. 
If  he  cut  off,  and  shnt  up,  or  gather  together. 
Then  who  can  hinder  him  ? 
For  he  knoweth  vain  men  : 
He  seeth  wickedness  also  ; 
Will  he  not  then  consider  it  ? 
For  vain  man  wonld  be  wise, 
ThoQ^  man  be  bom  like  a  wild  ass's  colt."— Job  xi.  7—12. 
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ExEQETiCAL  Kemarks. — Vtr.  7,  8,  9. — "  Cavst  thou  by  starching  fi)^ 
out  fJinl  1    It  U  as  high  as  heaven;  what  ctinst  thou  do  t    Deeper  Uu^ 
Jiell ;  what  catutt  thou  ktntw  f     The  mctusure  thereof  is  lorufer  than  <^ 
earth,  awl  bnxtder  tJian  the  sea."  Wilt  thou  attain  unto  the  searching  ^ 
God  ?    AVouMst  thou  comiKue  thy  lowers  of  scrutiny  to  those  of  God 
"Wilt  tliou  attain   even  the  ])erfL'Ction  of  the  Almighty  ?    Dost  tbo 
l»rt^sumc  to  inia^int-  thou  canst  know  everything  ns  fully  and  as  per" 
fec-tly  as  Jle  doth?  (ver.  8).     To  aim  at  this  |ierfeotion  of  Hisistli 
hci;;hts  of  heaven,  how  canst  thou  effect  it  ?     l)eeiH;r  than  the  pit 
How  canst  thou  know  it  ?  (ver.  9).     The  measure  thereof  is  longer  thsr: 
the  earth,  and  wider  than  the  sea.     How  Uitu  canst  thou  presume  XC 
declare  thyself  free  from  all  sin  when  it  re<iuireth  such  perfection  afl 
there  descrilicd  to  l»e  abh*  to  det^^rmiue  this  jwint  ? 

Ftr*.  10,  11. — **////*;  cut  nff^  ami  shut  up,  or  gather  togetJier,  then  vho  eaiu 
hinder  hi  nit  Fvr  he  knowetJi  vtiin  men:  he  seeth  wickedness  also; 
ivill  hi'  not  thill  cmi.tidcr  itf**  The  translation  of  liAiiNKs  makes  clear, 
I  think,  the  meaning  of  tlie  speaker  :  **  If  He  arrest,  and  imprison,  and 
brint;  to  trial,  who  can  prevent  Him  ?  for  He  kuowcth  men  of  false- 
hood, and  He  seeth  iniiiuity,  though  He  does  not  seem  to  notice  it" 
The  rendering  of  Klzas  is  identical  with  this. 

Ver.  12. — ^*  For  vain  man  vjould  be  wise,  though  man  be  bom  like  a  vild 
ass's  eolt.''  *'  I>et  then  the  hollow-heaited  be  wise,  and  the  colt  and  wild 
ass  become  a  man." — Elzah.  Fur  hence  even  a  worthless  man  will  get 
him  undei'staiiding  ;  yea,  a  man  even  that  were  bom  like  a  wild  asb'i 
colt.  It  has  been  well  said  that  there  are  no  end  of  translations  to  this 
vei-8<',  and  conjectures  as  to  its  meaning.  Some  have  founded  upon  it 
the  doctrine  of  what  is  called  original  depmvity,  but  even  if  the  lan- 
guage taught  that^  it  is  the  language  of  a  man  who  is  not  inspired,  and 
who  is  untler  the  influence  of  serious  errors.  I  am  inclined  to  the 
meaning  made  clear  in  the  translation  of  Elzas,  namely,  that  it  i»  an 
exhortitiou  to  the  hullo w-hoarted  to  become  wise,  and  to  the  man  who 
is  as  un tractable  and  wild  as  the  ^\jubiau  ass  to  become  docile,  gentle, 
and  humane. 

H0MTLETIC8.  In  the  preceding  portion  of  Zophar's  speedi 
^0  discovcrod  questionable  reproof  and  necessary  teaching. 
Zopliar  brought  charges  against  Job  which,  if  true,  deserved 
reproof — they  wore  the  charges  of  garrulousness,  falsehood, 
irreverence,  and  hypocrisy ;  but  theso  charges  were  to  a  great 
extent,  if  not  entirely,  false  and  ungrounded.  Bat  even  had 
they  been  tru*',  the  spirit  and  style  of  Zophar's  reproof  could 
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^        c>^  justified :    the  reproof  seems  heartless,  coarse,  and 

iniol^^^^^     But  whilst  in  his  words  we  found  a  questionable 

P^^^<^f,  we  discover  also  a  kind  of  teaching  which  is  necessary 

^U.    mankind — a  teaching  that  involved  intercourse  with 

.  ^  ^5^nd  of  God,  instruction  in  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  faith 

*'*^©  forbearing  love  of  God. 

"•^^   the  portion  of  his  speech  now  under  our  attention  he 
.j^^^«  to  the  greatness  of  Ood  and  the  toorthlessness  of  man. 
^^^  we  have — 

^*  The  greatness  of  God.     "  Canst  thou  by  searching  find 

^"^   God?"  &c.     His  words  imply— 

-.     ^irst:  That  God   transcends  all  thoughts.     He  cannot  be 

^'tid  out.  There  is  no  harm  in  searching — ^the  searching  is  (1) 

^        ^htsous   occupation.     It    agrees    with    the    profoundest 

^^^tincts  of  the  soul — it  is  stimulated  by  the  manifestations  of 

^^ture,  it  is  encouraged  by  the  declarations  of  the  Bible,  it  is 

^^^ed  by  the  revelations  of  Christ.     (2)  It  is  a  useful  occu- 

^^tion.     There  is  no  occupation  so  quickening,    humbling, 

^Hd  ennobling  to  the  soul.     (3)  It  is  an  endless  occupation. 

*All  holy  intelligences  will  be  pursuing  this  work  for  ever. 

^Tke  endlessness  of  the  pursuit  agrees  with  the  inexhaustible 

powers  of  our  nature   and  the  strong  instinct  of  mystery 

within  OB.    Yes,  the  occupation  is  endless ;  He  will  never  be 

found  out,  the  finite  can  never  comprehend  the  Infinite.*  How 

high  is  heaven?    How  deep  is  hell?    Who  knows?    Yet 

were  the  intellect  to  tower  to  the  highest  heights  of  the  one, 

or  penetrate  the  deepest  abyss  of  the  other,  it  would  be  as  far 

from  comprehending  the  Infinite  as  ever.     "It  is  as  high  as 

hteven ;  what  canst  thou  do  ?" 

Secondly :  He  defss  all  resistance.  '*  If  he  cut  oflf,  or  shut  up, 
OP  gather  together,  then  who  can  hinder  him  ?"  ( 1 )  All  attempts 
to  oppose  Him  in  argument  are  futile.  Corrupt  men  in  all 
ages  have  and  still  do  set  up  their  own  judgments  against  the 
revelations  of  heaven.  They  try  to  clear  themselves  of  the 
charges  that  His  justice  has  brought  against  them,  to  reason 
away  the  revelation  that  His  goodness  has  made  to  them. 
•  See  "  Homihst,"  Editor's  Series,  vol.  IL,  page  110. 
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But  how  utterly  vain!    Human  reason  opposing^  God  is  'V^ 
a  TUfihlight  endeavouring  to  show  the  darkness  of  that  0^ 
in  whose  floods  of  light  its  own  little  radiance  is  lost    "  W^*^ 
art   thou,    oh  man,   tliat   repliest   against    God?"    (2)  Aj* 
attempts  to   oppose  Him  in  conduct  are  futile.     It  is  chi- 
racteristic  of  unrenewed  men  the  world  over,  and  the  agSi 
through,  that  they  set  themselves  against  the   Almighty* 
They   pursue   a   course  of  conduct  in  direct  antagonism  to 
His  will ;   the  language  of  their  life  is,  ''  Who  is  the  Loid, 
that  we  should   obey  him?"     But  how   utterly  futile  their 
antagonism!      Ho  moves  on  in  His  majestic  career  agaimt 
all  creature  oppositions.     All  the  hells  of  the  uniyerae  aie 
incapable  of  retarding  His  progress  for  a  moment.     "He 
doelh  according  to  BLis  will  in  the   army  of  heaven,   and 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  earth."     **  Who  can  hinder 
him  ?"     Can  a  pebble  on  the  beach  hinder  the  mighty  ocean 
in  its  advancing  flow?    No  more  can  any  combination  of 
creatures  hiuder  Him  in  the  development  of  His  purpoaes. 

Thirdly  :  He  knows  all  men.  ''  For  he  knoweth  vain  men  :  he 
seeth  wickedness  also."  Some  imagine  that  He  is  too  g^reat 
to  take  notice  of  such  a  creature  as  man — ^that  the  supposition 
is  derogatory  to  His  glory.  Not  at  all.  TMiat  has  not  been 
beneath  Him  to  create  is  not  beneath  Him  to  notice.  To 
Him  great  and  small  are  alike,  and  His  Omniscience  ia  aa 
cognisant  of  an  atom  as  a  globe,  of  an  insect  aa  a  seraph. 

**  He  sees  with  equal  eye  as  God  of  all 
The  hero  perish  or  a  sparrow  falL" 

He  knoweth  vain  men,  He  knows  each  one  thoroughly,  He 
knows  all  tliat  he  has  heen,  all  that  he  m,  aU  that  he  will  omt 
he/  "  He  seeth  wickedness  also."  Where  some  see  vixtue, 
and  others  see  innocence,  He  sees  wickedness.  '*  He  under- 
stands the  thoughts  of  men  afar  off."  Whoever  may  bo 
ignorant  of  us,  God  is  not. 

So  far  those  verses  indicate  the  greatneaa  of  QoA.  Zopiktr 
represents  the  Almighty  as  transcending  all  thought^  defying 
all  resistance,  and  knowing  all  men.    Here  we  have— 
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.  The  W0BTHLE88NES8  OP  MAW.  "  For  vaiii  man  would 
ise,"  &c.  However  varied  the  different  interpretations 
is  verse  may  be,  most  of  them  imply  the  vanity  and  un- 
ableness  of  man.     Observe — 

rst:  Man^s  vanity.  **Vain  man."  What  is  vanity? 
tiness.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  marginal  reading.  Morally, 
g^erate  men  are  hollow-hearted;   they  lack  reality; 

•  thoughts  are  not  in  accord  with  tfie  real,  their  hearts 
lot  centred  on  the  real,  their  lives  are  not  in  conformity 

the  real.  They  are  living  lies ;  "  they  walk  in  a  vain 
^*'  "  Every  man,"  says  David,  "  at  his  best  estate,  is  alto- 
ep  vanity."  The  transitoriness  of  his  life,  the  unsatis- 
•riness  of  his  enjoyments,  the  undivinity  of  his  character, 
lalient  features  and  mighty  proofs  of  his  vanity, 
oondly:  MarC s  untractahleness.  **Like  a  wild  ass's  colt." 
wild  ass  of  the  East  is  not  only  a  creature  more  fleet, 
)  fiery  than  our  horses,  but  most  fractious  and  restless. 

•  perverse  is  man ;  even  in  the  first  dawnings  of  his  moral 
he  does  what  he  is  commanded  not  to  do,  and  leaves 
»ne  those  things  which  he  is  commanded  to  do.  ''  The 
ed  are  estranged  from  the  womb  ;  they  go  astray  as  soon 
ley  be  born,  speaking  lies." 

KHGLUsiON.  Let  us  leam  to  appreciate  true  and  noble 
gilts  frora  whatever  source  they  come,  whether  from 
[red  or  uninspired  men,  from  men  of  the  distant  past 
■  the  living  future.  Zophar  was  not  of  the  chosen  people, 
tras  he  a  man  inspired  with  infallibility,  or  naturally  of 
ed  and  noble  temper ;  yet  here  he  utters  truths  deserv- 
vell  the  attention  of  all  men.  Bays  of  light  stream  from 
ben  as  well  as  Christian  lands,  the  logos  lighteth  every 
that  Cometh  into  the  world.  Nor  let  us  over-estimate 
nental  superiority  of  this  age  to  those  that  have  gone 
re.  How  many,  out  of  the  millions  of  modem  England, 
loftier  conceptions  of  God,  or  truer  judgments  concem- 
mmanity  at  large,  than  this  old  Arabian  ?  The  civilisa- 
we  boast  of  is,  morally  considered,  a  civilisation  of  little 
h.    We  crave  for  something  higher. 
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**  Bring  us  the  higher  example  ;  release  tui 
Into  the  larger  coming  time  : 
And  into  Christ's  broad  garment  piece  us 
llags  of  virtue  as  poor  as  crime. 
National  selfishness,  civic  vaunting. 
No  more  Jew  or  Greek  then  taunting 
Nor  taunted  ;  no  more  England  nor  France  ! 
But  one  confederate  brotherhood,  planting 
One  flag  only  to  mark  the  advance, 
( inward  and  upward,  of  all  humanity. 
For  fully  developed  Christianity 
Is  ciWlisation  perfected. 

*  Measure  the  frontier,'  shall  be  said, 

*  Count  the  ships,'  in  national  vanity  ? 
— Count  tlie  nation's  Ikeart-beats  sooner." 

Elizabeth  Barrxtt  Browkiso. 


Strmonic  dlanm  at  i\t  (iospel  of 
St.  M^' 


As  our  purpose  in  the  treatment  of  this  Gospel  it  purely  the  develnpincnt,  la  tl 
..-  -~  tllne»,w€  "  '^ 


briefest  nud  most  suggestive  form,  of  Sennonrc  outlines,  we  must  refer  our  r 
to  the  follovriiig  works  for  all  critical  inquiries  into  the  author  and  aulhorahtp  ' 
the  book,  and  also  for  any  minute  criticisms  on  dilBcult  dausea.  The  worin « 
shall  especially  consult  arc  :— "  Introduction  to  ^'ew  Testament,**  by  Bleek*;  **Ooi 
m«ntary  on  John."  by  Tholnck  ;  "Commentary  on  John,"  hj  Hengatenlterg ;  "li 
troduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels."  by  Westcott ;  "  The  Gotpel  Hlstary.** ) 
Ebrard;  "Our  Lord's  Divinity,"  by  Liadon ;  "At.  John's  Gospel,"  by  Oostcrm 
"  I>octrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ,'^by  Doinor ;  Lange ;  3uo,,  Ac 


Sabijeot.— The  Pool  of  Siloam  ;  or,  the  World  in  Miniatnr 

'*  After  this  there  was  a  feast  of  the  Jews;  and  Jesus  went  np  to  Jer 
salem.  Now  there  is  at  Jerusalem  by  tlie  sheep-market  a  pool,  which 
called  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  Bethesda,  having  five  porches.  In  theM  Ii 
a  great  multitude  of  imjiotent  folk,  of  blind,  halt,  withered,  waiting  f 
the  moving  of  the  water.  For  an  angel  went  down  at  a  certain  teMC 
into  the  pool,  and  troubled  the  water :  whosoever  then  firrt»  after  tl 
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^gof  the  water  stepped  in  was  made  whole  of  whatsoever  disease  he 
And  a  certain  man  was  there,  which  had  an  infirmity  thirty  and 
^san.  When  Jesus  saw  him  lie,  and  knew  that  he  had  heen  now  a 
jme  in  that  case,  he  saith  onto  him.  Wilt  thou  be  made  whole  ? 
Upotent  man  answered  him.  Sir,  I  have  no  man,  when  the  water  is 
led,  to  put  me  into  the  pool :  but  while  I  am  coming,  another  step- 
lown  before  me.  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  Rise,  take  up  thy  bed,  and 
And  immediately  the  man  was  made  whole,  and  took  up  his 
nd  walked  :  and   on   the   same  day  was  the  sabbath."— John  y, 

tmoK.  Ver,  1.—"  After  this  there  was  a  feast  of  the  Jeios."  Lite- 
f,  "after  these  things,"  implying  a  succession  of  events.  '*Here 
ea,"  says  Lange,  "  the  first  great  ministry  of  Jesus  in  Galilee."  The 
ast  '*  here  is  a  subject  on  which  expositors  are  not  agreed.  The  pro- 
Hity,  however,  is  that  it  was  the  Passover,  the  second  of  the  fourth 
M>ver  in  our  Lord's  ministry.  The  point  is  of  no  practical  moment 
nd  Jems  went  up  to  Jerusalem"  He  went  up  from  Capemanm, 
re  he  called  Matthew.  (Mark  ii.  13,  14.)  Jerusalem  occupied  an 
ated  position,  not  only  in  a  moral,  but  in  a  local  sense  ;  it  was  200 
above  the  sea  oh  the  boundaries  of  Judea. 

. — "  Now  there  is  at  Jerusalem  by  the  shup-rruirket  {sheep-gate)  a 
,  which  is  called  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  Bethesda,  having  five  porches," 
bhn  wrote  ▲.D.  96,  he  wrote  after  Jerusalem  had  been  destroyed ; 
there  stood  the  pool.  This  pool  is  generally  regarded  as  that 
od  enclosure  near  St.  Stephen's  Gate,  and  is  some  360  feet  long,  130 
broad,  and  70  feet  deep.  It  is  called  Bethesda,  meaning  a  house  of 
jy.  "Five  porches'* — these,  it  would  seem,  were  covered  recesses 
nd  the  pool  for  the  shelter  of  the  sick. 

. — **  In  these  lay  a  great  multitude  of  impotent  folk^  of  blind,  haU^ 
ered.**  "Impotent" — the  enfeebled  and  emaciated.  "Blind" 
tndness  in  the  East  is  far  more  general  than  here.  In  Cairo  it  is 
that  one  of  every  five  is  either  blind  or  has  diseased  eyes.  Some  of 
greatest  men  we  have  ever  had  have  been  blind — Homer,  Ossian, 
ya,  the  world's  illustrious  poets,  were  blind.  John  Metcalf,  the 
;  engineer,  who  lived  in  1788,  was  blind.  One  of  our  greatest  modem 
smen  is  blind.  "  Halt " — the  crippled  and  lame.  "  Withered  " — 
lysed.  "Waiting  for  the  moving  of  the  water,*'  Though  this 
le  and  the  next  verse  are  not  found  in  the  great  majority  of  the 
tnt  manuscripts,  and  are  rejected  by  many  modem  critics,  there  is 
ig  internal  evidence  in  favour  of  its  genuineness.  It  seems  almost  ne* 
ry  to  give  meaning  to  the  seventh  verse.  For  varied  opinions,  see 
^imloc    The  statement  of  Ebrard,  that  much  is  gained  by  ex* 
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eluding  the  versa  from  the  text,  he  does  not  satisfactorily  sastain.   S« 
"Gospt'l  History,"  p.  294. 

Ver.  4. — **  ?W  an  an  angel  \cn\t  doirn.**  It  is  not  said  that  an  angel  wM 
seen  doing  this.  Then*  is  nothing  absurd  in  this.  It  is  spirit  that 
governs  matter,  and  gives  to  matter  its  virtues. 

]>r.  5. — **  And  a  c^rfniwinan  iroft  fhcre,  which  had  an  infirmiUj  thirtjl 
avtl  eight  >/ttrrs."  This  fact  is  stateil,  proluihly,  to  show  the  extrtmity 
of  the  casf.',  and  to  exhibit  the  i)Ower  and  mercy  of  Clirist. 

Vt7\  6. — '*  Jriien  JcfnL<i  saw  him  W.,  aiidJcntw  that  he  hadhreti  now  a  Imq 
tihte  in  th-tt.  C'IM\  he  mith  unto  him.  Wilt  thou  be  inade  ?/7t<>fc  .' "  This 
man,  pcrhans  hrid  nev»!r  scon  Christ  iM'fore,  and  yet  He  knows  all  about 
him,  and  ])uts  to  him  the  question,  "Wilt  thou  be  made  whole!" 
Christ  never  acts  contrary  to  the  volition  t>f  men. 

Vt-r.  7.  —  *'  Thr.  iwpotrnf  man  amnvertd  him.  Sir,  I  hare  no  man,  when  the 
tratcr  is  fi'mhliil^  topnf.  wr  ii^to  the  pool :  but  irhile  I  am  coming,  anfitiff 
sfrpjnth dnirn  b^/orf:  inr.''  lie  was  utterly  fiiendless  as  well  as  disea^l 
and  ]MiUprless,  and  those  around  him  were  all  heartless  and  selfish. 
Tlu-y  cared  not  for  him  so  long  as  they  could  jiush  their  way  into  the 
healing  j>ool. 

J'cr.  8.  —  **  Jeswi snith  unlo  him.  Bine,  take  vp  thy  bed,  and  irnlk.^  He 
had  no  ncj'd  to  help  him  into  the  wat(?r.  He  could  effect  the  cure  by  Hii 
mere  volition,  witliout  any  insti-umentality  whatever. 

HoMiLETics.    Tlie  remarkable  incident  here  recorded  maj 
be  legitiniatoly  nnd  profitably  used  as  an  illustration  of  tb« 
groat  worLl  of  mankind.     Indeed,  in  it  you  have  a  world  i**^ 
niiniatur«\     Looking  at  it  in  this  light  we  observe  : — 

I.  That  tlift  human  world  is  giusatly  afflicted.  /^ 
this  pool  wo  have  a  great  multitude  of  impotent  folk  lyin^^ 
halt,  withered,  &c.  What  was  soeu  at  Bethesda  may  be  se^^ 
everywhere  tlirougliout  the  vast  population  of  the  oaxth.  M^^ 
are  everywhere  in  suffering — 'witness  battle-fields,  slavei^^ 
hospitals,  i)risons,  &c.,  &o.  Suffering  is  the  backg^und  of  ti^^ 
great  picture  (.>f  human  life.  The  world*8  music  is  in  tlb^-^ 
minor  key.  Tliere  is  a  wail  in  all  its  undertones ;  its  histor;^ 
is  tragic  in  the  extreme.  Two  things  should  ever  be  J 
bered  in  relation  to  hiunan  suffering. 
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First :  It  is  the  effect  of  sin.  All  human  pains  have  their 
root  in  wrong.  The  connection  between  sin  and  suffering  is 
a  benevolent  arrangement.  To  quench  hell  as  long  as  sin 
reigns  would  be  an  injury  to  the  creation. 

Secondly :  It  is  sometimes  the  means  of  holiness.  They  act 
in  some  cases  as  the  physician's  curative  cup  and  the  Father's 
chastening  rod. 

Looking  at  the  incident  as  a  picture  of  mankind,  we  ob- 
serve:— 

II.  That  the  human  world  has  its  alleviatino  ELEJCEirrs. 
These  sufltering  multitudes  were  at  Bethesda — the  house  of 
mercy.  Perhaps  the  waters  in  this  pool  had,  like  many  waters, 
medicinal  virtues,  or  perhaps  healing  power  was  given  to 
them  by  the  descending  angel.  In  either  case  we  have  the 
feet  in  connection  with  alleviating  elements.  The  world  is 
indeed  a  Bethesda ;  there  are  healing  waters  flowing  at  the 
feet  of  every  sufferer.     What  are  they  ? 

First :  The  medicinal  properties  of  the  earth.  Science  has 
disooveredin  the  mineral,  the  vegetable,  and  animal  kingdoms, 
elements  to  mitigate  and  remove  for  a  time  the  diseases  and 
pains  of  suffering  men. 

Secondly :  The  soothing  influences  of  nature.  There  is  much 
in  the  bright  sky,  the  green  fields,  the  wooded  hills,  the  yellow 
shore,  and  the  blue  wave,  the  beauty  of  the  garden,  the 
grandeur  of  the  forest,  the  music  of  the  river,  and  the 
chorus  of  the  groves,  to  allay  the  anguish  of  our  suffering 
nature. 

Thirdly :  The  ministry  of  social  love.  Corrupt  as  the  world 
is,  the  fountain  of  its  affections  is  not  dried  up,  its  healing 
streams  circulate  through  all  circles;  kind  words,  loviug  looks, 
and  tender  hands  of  sjTupathy  are  alleviating  forces  ever  at 
work. 

Fourthly :  The  blessed  Gospel  of  Christ.  This,  indeed,  is 
the  g^at  panacea,  this  is  the  sovereign  balm  for  every  wouud. 
Such  are  some  of  the  alleviating  elements  of  life,  some  of  the 
healing  waters  that  ripple  at  our  feet. 

Looking  at  it  in  this  light,  we  observe : — 
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ni.  That  the  human  world  is  FSE-EinifEirrLT  belfxbh.   At 
the  side  of  this  pool  there  was  one  man  who  had  had  an  in* 
firmity  for  thirty-eight  years,  and  amongst  the  crowd  who  had 
settled  there  year  after  year  he  had  found  no  one  to  help  him: 
'^  While  I  am  coming,  another  steppeth  down."     One  might 
have  thought  that  if  they  were  too  selfish  to  help  him  befoie 
they  were  cured  themselves,  that  on  their  return  from  the 
healing  waters  they  would  have  done  so.     But  no,  each  cared 
for  himself.     8ad  picture  this  of  the  human  world  I    Eyeiy 
man  for  himself!     Selfishness  is  not  only  a  reg^ard  for  our 
own  interest,  but  a  disregard  for    the    interest    of   others. 
Selfishness  is  injwtice.     Ho  who  is  taken  up  entirely  with  him- 
self keeps  Lack  powers  which  could  be  employed  in  the  ser- 
Tico  of  others.     Selfishness  is  impiety.    The  selfish  man  makes 
self  his  God  :  he  is  at  once  the  centre  and  circumference  of  his 
own  activity.     Selfishness  is  misery.    AH  the  fiendish  paaaiont 
which  are  the  furies  of  hell  spring  from  it. 

Looking  at  it  in  this  light,  we  observe  : — 

lY.  That  the  human  world  has  a  Gloriotts  Deuvxbxb. 
There  was  one  Who  appeared  now  amongst  the  sufferen, 
Who  said  to  the  impotent  man,  ''Arise,  take  up  thy  bed, 
and  walk."  Three  remarks  are  suggested  concerning  this 
Deliverer: — 

First :  Ho  cures  the  greatest  of  aU  human  iufferere,  Ihii 
was  a  man  afflicted  for  no  less  than  thirty-eight  yean — a 
whole  generation  had  come  and  gone  during  the  period  of  his 
affliction.  ''  Christ  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost." 

Secondly  :  He  cures  by  virtue  of  Mis  own  ward.  ''Take  up 
thy  bed,"  &c.  These  omnifio  words  carried  with  them  the 
curative  virtue.  Without  the  intervention  of  any  means  the 
man  became  hale  and  strong  at  once.  He  took  up  the  litde 
pallet  on  which  his  suffering  body  had  been  wont  to  lay,  and 
walked  forth  in  mauly  vigour. 

Thirdly :  He  cures  in  concurrence  with  the  will  of  the  paiieni. 
*'  Wilt  thou?  "  Christ  does  not  outrage  our  freedom.  He 
asks  us  if  we  will  be  saved.  He  says  to  each.  Wilt  thoa  have 
thy  guilt,  thy  ignorance,  thy  misery  removed  ?    If  thoa  oon- 
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•enteet,  the  work  is  done ;  if  not,  thou  art  left  to  suffer  and 
to  die. 

Blessed  be  God,  this  glorious  Deliverer  is  still  in  our  suf- 
:fering  world.    To  each  He  says,  Wilt  thou  be  whole  ?  ♦ 


§nms  af  C^ougjjt. 


WEEK-NIGHT  SKETCHES  ON  THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF 

SAMUEL. 
No.  XI. 

Sutdeot.— Pnblio  Opinion  in  reference  to  the  New  King. 

"And  Saul  also  went  home  to  Gibeah ;  and  there  went  with  him  a  band 
of  men,  whose  hearts  God  had  touched.  But  the  children  of  Belial  said, 
How  shall  this  man  save  us  f  And  they  despised  him,  and  brought  him 
BO  presents.     But  he  held  his  peace."— Chap.  x.  26,  27. 

fAUL  is  now  fairly  installed  as  king  of  the  nation.  And 
he  has  the  authority  of  the  prophet  for  assumiag  that 
the  position  is  assigned  to  him  by  God.  Many  of  the 
people,  however,  do  not  thus  regard  his  elevation,  but  view  it 
more  in  the  light  of  a  usurpation.  True,  they  knew  that  it 
had  ,been  occasioned  by  Samuel,  but  the  selection  did  not 
harmonise  with  their  wishes,  and  therefore  they  were  glad  to 
find  any  plea  against  it.  Probably  nothing  short  of  their 
own  coronation  would  have  silenced  the  opposition  of  these 
narrow  spirits.  However,  Saul  is  not  left  entirely  at  their 
mercy,  but  is  encouraged  by  the  sympathy  of  many  men  who 
have  hope  in  his  ability  to  meet  the  unknown  future  of  the 
nation.  **  There  went  with  him  a  band  of  men,  whose  hearts 
Ood  had  touched." 
Contemplate — 

*  For  fvrthflT  iUiistntion  of  these  points,  see  Volume  II.,  Third  Series, 
F.  144. 
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I.  The  Sympathy  of  Saul's  Friends.  There  are  timea 
in  the  life  of  man  when  the  sympathy  of  a  friend  is  of  price- 
less value.  At  critical  junctures  of  our  history,  in  times  of 
sorrow  or  in  seasons  of  joy,  it  is  most  acceptable.  Who  hu 
not  felt  the  kind  word  of  a  companion  to  be  the  most  sheltered 
liaven  from  the  storm  raging  upon  the  open  sea  of  life? 

1.  This  Hympafhy  was  human,     **  There  went   with  him  i 
band  of  men,^^     Divine  sympathy  is  always  helpful  when  we 
are  engaged  upon  the  great  enterprises  of  life.     But  holy  and 
happy  as  it  may  be  to  bend  our  spirits  into  prayer,  and  to 
touch  our  natures  into  song,  yet,  under  the  present  conditions 
of  our  lives,  liuman  sympathy  is  more  tangible  and  natoiaL 
In  fact,  it  then  becomes  the  embodiment  of  the  divine,  which 
is  manifested  to  us  in  the  help  of  living  men   around  ua. 
Potent  as  are  spiritual  influences  to  sustain  us  in  duty,  is  it 
not  nice  to  feel  the  pressure  of  the  hand,  to  hear  the  love 
which  speaks  in  the  quivering  voice,  and  to  see  the  eye  of 
compassion  looking  upon  us  ? 

2.  This  sympathy  was  coU^Uve,  **A  band  of  men."  The 
sympathy  of  one  man  would  have  done  but  little  for  Saul  at 
this  time.  There  are  times  when  we  cannot  bear  the  company 
of  more  than  one  friend ;  the  advent  of  a  second  would  be 
deemed  an  intrus^ion  on  our  grief.  But  the  times  in  which 
Saul  now  moves  are  perplexing,  and  the  combinations  against 
which  he  has  to  contend  are  strong,  and  therefore  the  advice 
and  support  of  the  multitude  are  more  welcome  to  him. 

3.  This  sympathy  was  practical.  '•  There  went  with  him." 
These  friends  of  Saul  did  not  just  come  up  to  him  to  shake 
hands  and  to  congratulate  him  upon  his  social  advancement, 
and  then  retire  to  their  homes,  leaving  him  to  the  peril  of  his 
position  ;  but  they  went  with  him,  to  cheer,  comfort,  and 
protect.  We  want  more  of  this  kind  of  sympathy  in  the 
world  to-day ;  a  love  that  is  ready  to  expose  itaelf  for  the  well- 
being  of  another. 

4.  This  sympathy  was  fervent.  "  Whose  hearts."  They  did 
not  merely  follow  Saul  as  a  body-g^ard  of  aoldieni  who  wen 
to  be  paid  for  iheir  work.    No !  these  men  went  with  him  a« 
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friends.  There  was  some  deep  power  within  that  bound  them 
to  the  new  king ;  and  therefore  we  cannot  wonder  at  their 
sympathy  taking  a  practical  form. 

5.  ThtM  sympathy  WM  divinely  called  forth,  '*  "Whose  hearts 
Ck>d  had  touched."  Yes!  all  hearts  are  in.  the  Divine  hand, 
and  when  we  are  placed  by  Providence  in  circumstances  of 
trial,  it  can  influence  the  most  potent  so  that  they  become  our 
firiends. 

Contemplate — 

II.  The  Antipathy  of  Saul's  Enemies.  **  But  the 
children  of  Belial  said,  How  shall  this  man  save  us  ?  And 
they  despised  him,  and  brought  him  no  presents.'* 

1.  TMs  antipathy  was  envious.  '*  This  man  save  tM."  Tliey 
thought  themselves  far  more  worthy  for  the  position  of  king 
than  Saul ;  they  considered  his  social  rank  beneath  theirs, 
and  his  valour  far  inferior  to  their  chivalry.  Envy  always 
makes  men  blind.  These  ohildren  of  BeMal  could  not  there- 
fore see  those  powers  of  mind  and  body  which  qualiiied  Saul 
for  the  place  ho  had  just  been  called  to  occupy. 

2.  This  antipathy  was  sarcastic.  **  This  man."  As  though 
they  had  said,  '*  Are  there  not  multitudes  of  men  amongst  us 
far  superior  to  him,  and  yet  he  to  be  chosen  !  It  is  not  only 
an  insult  to  us  personally,  but  also  to  the  nation  at  large." 

3.  This  antipathy  was  presumptuous.  Had  not  God  brought 
Saul  to  the  throne  ?  had  not  Samuel  publicly  anointed  him  ? 
had  not  the  nation  signified  their  joy  at  his  recognition  ?  Who 
then  are  these  ohildren  of  Belial,  that  they  shuidd  object  to 
him  ?  Why  should  they  place  themselves  in  opposition  to 
such  a  potent  and  even  holy  authority  ? 

4.  The  antipathy  was  presumptuous  because  it  was  uncon- 
eeaied, 

m.  The  Suggestive  Conduct  of  Saul  is  eefeeence  to 
THE  Hatred  of  his  Enemies. 
*'  But  he  held  his  peace." 

1.  His  conduct  was  dignified, 

2.  His  conduct  was  discreet, 

3.  His  conduct  was  magnanimous. 
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Lessons : — 

1.  The  eomideratmes9  of  Divine  Providence  tn  giving  mBtkemi 
of  our  campanions  in  the  trying  eireumstuneee  of  life, 

2.  That  the  efforts  of  national  opinion  are  often  miedireci&i. 

3.  That  envy  is  often  the  secret  of  much  political  opposiUom. 

4.  That  silence  is  the  best  method  of  treating  weh  contempiiUt 
opposition, 

Peterborough,  Joseph  S.  F«t»ij- 


Snbjeot.— Personal  Responsibility. 
«*  What  is  that  to  thee  ?  follow  thou  me."— John  xxL  S2. 

iT  is  good  to  know  the  principles  of  Christianity,  it  is 
better  to  practise  them.  One  of  our  avowed  principles 
is,  that  the  conduct  of  others  towards  Jesus  Christ 
ought  not  to  govern  our  own ;  the  agency  of  man  cannot 
make  that  which  is  wrong  right,  nor  that  which  is  rig^t 
wrong ;  the  difference,  between  right  and  wrong  is  essential 
and  eternal. 

Peter  felt  a  deep  interest  in  John,  and  was  anxious  to 
know  what  department  he  was  to  occupy  in  the  new  kingdom. 
I  presume  Peter  meant  no  wrong  in  asking  such  a  questioni 
it  was  the  natural  dictate  of  a  kind  heart ;  Jesus,  howerer, 
told  1dm,  TMiat  is  the  history  of  that  to  thee?  Thy  work  is 
to  echo  the  doctrine  I  have  proclaimed,  to  tread  in  My  foot- 
steps. 

*^  Jf  I  will,^^  This  is  a  notable  expression.  Christ  here 
intimatos  that  the  personal  history  of  every  individual  is 
under  His  authority ;  we  are  not  to  do  and  to  be  what  we  like, 
but  what  Christ  wills;  He  wills  that  Peter  should  die  a 
martyr,  and  that  John  should  survive  all  the  other  diMpl^ 
and  it  cannot  be  altered. 

The  doctrine  of  the  text  is  this :— 7%a«  it  %$  impmimU  U 
think  more  about  Jesus  Christ  Simself  them  aioid  amg  fMem 
agents  in  spreading  His  religion  m  M#  world. 
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I.  Bbcattse  Jesus  Chbist  has  a  Pebsonal  ahd  EssEimAL 
Fbe-ehikzkce.  He  is  what  others  are  not,  what  others 
cannot  be,  what  others  were  not  appointed  to  be.  If  we  are 
anxious  to  come  in  contact  with  the  most  agreeable  truths, 
let  us  rise  at  once  above  the  bustle  and  agitation  of  the 
Church  in  its  state  of  imperfection,  and  fix  our  minds  on 
the  blessed  Eedeemer  Himself.  Moreover,  He  is  the  revealer 
of  the  Godhead  to  man ;  no  man  hath  seen  God,  no  man  can 
see  God  and  live,  but  Christ  hath  revealed  Him,  and  I  look 
at  Him  and  see  all  that  I  need.  Nor  is  this  all,  I  see  in 
Jesus  what  has  a  peculiar  relation  to  me.  I  see  in  Him  a 
loving,  affectionate  brother,  a  teacher,  a  priest,  a  king  ;  there 
I  see  the  very  person  on  whom  mj  all  depends.  My  fellow- 
Christian  may  benefit,  comfort,  and  strengthen  me,  but  I  can 
and  must  do  without  him ;  his  being  is  not  the  foundation  of 
my  hopes  and  prospects,  but  when  I  look  to  the  Son  of  God, 
I  find  that  I  cannot  live  without  Him :  turn  away  from  man 
and  study  the  biography  of  Jesus — '*  Behold  the  Lamb  of 
God,"  &c. 

n.  Because  oub  Enoaoements  to  Jesus  abe  nmEPENDSNT 
OF  oub  eellow-beikos.  That  is,  anything  they  may  do,  or 
not  do,  cannot  at  all  affect  our  individual  obligation  to  the 
Lord  Jesus.  We  perceive  the  truth  of  this  if  we  consider 
that  every  one  has  his  own  work.  The  diiirch  has  its  work 
to  do,  and  it  cannot  be  done  by  Hie  schools  of  philosophy ; 
and  then  each  member  of  the  ohurch  iias  his  work  to  do,  and 
if  he  neglects  it  he  will  be  rebuked  in  the  presence  of  the 
universe.  But  you  say,  my  ability  is  very  small,  my  sphere 
is  so  contracted.  Never  mind,  God  has  called  you  to  that : 
be  fSaithful  in  the  least,  and  He  will  make  you  ruler  over 
many  things.  Does  the  scholar  say.  Because  such  a  man  is 
indolent,  I  may  be  so  too  ?  Does  the  man  of  business  say, 
Becaiute  others  neglect  to  provide  for  their  families,  I  may 
do  BO  too  ?  No,  they  act  on  juster  principles,  and  say,  Their 
neglect  cannot  absolve  me,  and  their  activity  cannot  release 
me.  ''Each  one  must  give  an  account  to  God."  Thank 
God,  I  can  love  many  of  my  fellow-agents  in  the  cause  of  God, 
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hut  I  would  not  for  the  crown  of  England  stand  before  the 
har  of  God  in  the  place  of  any  one.  I  have  my  hopes 
through  the  bh^od  of  Christ,  and  so  have  you ;  but  I  will 
stand  my  own  trial.     *'  Each  one  must  bear  his  own  burden." 

III.  Because  by  TniNxixa  of  Jesus  we  can  MAonrAnr  av 
Eminent  Standard  of  Moral  Action.  There  is  a  tendency 
in  individuals,  faniih'es,  and  churches  to  imitate  one  another. 
]f  these  were  perfect,  the  imitation  might  be  useful,  but  as 
it  is  otherwise,  it  is  likely  to  be  injurious.  The  mind  of  man 
comes  down  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  the  Creator  to  the 
creature,  from  the  Master  to  the  servant,  and  the  result  of 
this  is  a  kind  of  fatal  uniformity  pervades  the  church. 

No  man  on  earth  was  intended  to  be  my  standard,  how- 
ever there  is  One  whom  it  is  right  to  imitate.  In  my  blessed 
^Redeemer  I  see  perfection.  I  need  not  be  cautious  lest  I 
copy  the  faults  while  I  copy  the  excellencies.  I  see  immutir 
bility  here  also.  I  make  one  and  another  my  model,  tfaej 
die,  and  I  am  left  solitary  and  alone,  but  Jesus  always 
remains  the  same.  (1)  Imitate  Hie  cordiality  in  reli^im. 
Whatever  the  Saviour  engaged  in  it  was  done  with  all  His 
heart.  His  prayer,  miracles,  sufferings,  and  last  oommission 
were  all  the  emanations  of  His  heart.  (2)  Atitate  Sii 
wonderful  triumph  over  obstacles,  I  suppose  the  Saviour  nerer 
preached  a  sermon  that  was  not  opposed  by  some  imrty  or 
other,  but  He  possessed  that  divine  philosophy  which  enabled 
Him  to  endure  and  overcome.  Weuld  it  not  be  useful  tar 
IIS  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  maxims  which 
governed  Christ's  intercourse  with  His  enemies  aa  weQ  as 
His  fri^ods?     (3)  Imitate  Mis  devotion., 

"  Cold  moaiitains  and  the  midnight  air 
Witnessed  the  fervour  of  His  prayer." 

He  lived  in  deep  communion  wil^  His  Father.  Never 
forget  that  He  made  the  cross  itself  a  place  of  prayer.  He 
prayed  for  His  disciples.  He  prayed  for  His  bitterest  ibes, 
and  these  prayers  brought  down  answers  of  peaoe  to 
mankind.  0  brethren,  pray  for  us:  you  oan  get  no  good 
fkom  my  ministry  unless  you  pray. 

Gaud  ICobbd. 
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Subject.— The  Nemesis  ofWrongf. 

**  And  they  said  one  to  another,  "We  are  verily  guilty  concerning  our 
brother  .  .  .  therefore  is  this  distress  come  upon  ua.'* — Gen.  xlii.  21. 

«^  LTHOUGH  wrong  is  not  fully  punished  in  this  life. 
J^  the  angel  of  retribution  does  track  the  footsteps  of 
guilt,  and  inflict  many  a  terrible   stroke  upon  tlie 
wrong-doer. 

This  fact  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  narrative  before  us. 
Obsenre — 

I.  The  possession  of  a  guilty  secrkt.* 
Little  did  the  guilty  ten  imagine  the  trouble  that  secret 
would  cost  them,  when  they  so  eagerly  put  themselves  in 
possession  of  it.  At  first  they  rejoiced  in  their  success,  but 
they  lived  to  find  that  success  in  hiding  wrong  is  the  bitterest 
defeat  in  the  long  run. 

1.  Thi9  9eeret  botmd  th^m  henceforward  to  a  life  of  hypocrisy. 
Having  told  a  lie  tliey  were  compelled  to  live  it  out. 

2.  This  secret  filled  them  with  constant  anxiety.  What  if  the 
secret  should  elude  their  grasp.  There  were  ten  of  them  to 
keep  it.  How  they  feared  each  other !  Then,  Joseph  might 
return.  Perhaps  he  was  dead — they  hoped  so!  Horrid 
secret! 

3.  This  secret  neutralised  all  healthful  moral  influence,  A  life 
of  prayer  and  holiness  was  impossible.  Conscience  iirged  con- 
fession  and  reparation.     Observe  : — 

U.  The  black  cloud  of  suspicion  darkened  their  daily 

UFE. 

1.  They  were  the  objects  of  suspicion.  When  under  the  sore 
pressure  of  famine  the  patriarch  sent  them  to  buy  com  in 
f^ypt,  he  refused  to  allow  Benjamin  in  their  company, 
''Lest  peradventure  some  mischief  might  befall  Aim."  And 
later  he  cried,  bitterly  and  reproachfully,  **  Me  have  ye 
bereaved  of  my  children."     They  were  suspected. 

2.  J%^y  were  the  subjects  of  suspicion.  A  sense  of  insecurity 
haunted  them.   They  lived  in  dread  of  Gk)d  and  man.    Before 

•  Vidt  Robertson's  sermon  on  the  Kestoration  of  the  Erring. 
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the  governor  they  protest  that  they  are  true  men,  yet,  aaide, 
they  whisper  to  each  other,  **  We  are  verily  guilty  oonceni- 
ing  our  brother,"  &c  They  feel  the  avenger  is  ever  upon 
their  path. 

"  Whence  is  that  knocking  f 
How  is*t  with  me  when  eveiy  uoiie  appals  me  T  " 

Observe- 
in.  The  evbr-dbeaded,  bttt    i27Evitable    bxposubb    or 

THEIB    GUILT. 

Again  they  are  driven  into  Egypt  At  first  Proivideiiee 
seems  to  favour  them.  They  dine  with  the  governor,  bat 
this  only  prepares  the  way  for  their  exposure.  "  The  cop 
was  found  in  Benjamin's  sack,"  and  in  utter  despair  they 
cried,  '*  Qt>d  hath  found  out  the  iniquity  of  thy  Bervanta." 
Then  came  the  awful  revelation,  ''lam  Joseph,  whom  ye 
sold."   They  were  dumb  with  horror.   Bitter  were  their  tears. 

Still  they  have  not  exhausted  the  bitter  cup.  Twenty 
years  before,  they  had  gone  home  from  Dothan  with  the  lie 
which  was  to  cause  them  so  much  misery;  and  now  the 
Nemesis  compels  them  to  go  home  and  expose  their  own 
villainy. 

"  Be  sore  yonr  sin  will  find  yon  out." 

John  C  Bxtbiixit. 


TnouGHTS. — '*  Thoughts  being  either  virtuons  or  otherwiiea 
their  influonco  must  bo  either  advantageous  or  peniioioiiAi 
They  are  not  more  visions  that  flit  before  the  mind  for  a  momaDt, 
and  then  pass  away  for  ever,  making  no  more  impreeaion  upon 
the  heart  than  the  feathery  clouds  of  a  summer  sky  upon  ths 
granite  hiUs.  They  are  for  the  most  part  germs.  The  most  li^ 
and  unsubstantial  of  them  are  like  those  tiny  seeds  that  fiost 
on  their  downy  wings  in  the  softest  zephyr;  they  drop  into  a 
soil  where  they  may  germinate  and  grow.  Or,  to  ohange  the 
figure,  the  thoughts  that  rise  in  the  soul  are  like  the  < 
from  the  earth,  they  form  clouds  in  the  over*arohing  heav 
clouds  that  discharge  themselves  in  fructifying  showen« 
devastating  storms." 
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SHORT  ESSAYS. 

Vanity. 

Vanity,  as  has  been  often  observed,  is  generally  the  accom- 
paniment of  ignorance,  to  which,  indeed,  it  stands  in  relation 
of  both  cause  and  effect ;  cause,  in  that  the  conceited  man,  con- 
scious of  no  mental  sterility,  takes  no  pains  to  sow  in  his  mind 
the  fair  seeds  of  knowledge  :  effect,  in  that,  never  pursuing 
wisdom,  she  seems  to  such  an  one  to  have  no  existence  outside 
the  little  world  of  fact  which  necessarily  comes  under  his  ken, 
sad  which  he  vainly  imagines  to  be  the  entire  universe  of 
truth.  Whereas,  to  a  sincere  disciple  of  learning,  the  horizon 
of  truth,  like  that  other  horizon  of  which  Goldsmith  speaks, 

«  Still,  as' he  follows,  flees," 

snd,  the  more  he  has  explored  of  her  fair  realms  the  less  he 
seems  to  himself  to  have  explored,  by  contrast  with  the  yet 
unseen  wonders  of  her  illimitable  beyond. 

Naming  a  Child. 
We  view  things  relatively,  not  positively,  therefore  I  cannot 
think  that  a  father  is  wise  in  resorting  to  the  practice  which  a 
fiither  so  often  resorts  to,  of  naming  a  child  after  his  favourite 
author.  For  a  child  may  grow  up  to  be  a  blessing,  or  a  curse, 
and  if  it  prove  the  latter,  it  must,  to  a  certainty,  by 
making  the  name  which  it  bears  one  that  cannot  be  thought 
of  by  the  parent  but  with  feelings  of  anguish,  imperil  the 
fiither*8  attachment  to  the  author  whom  he  has  sought  to 
honour  in  his  offspring — an  author  too,  perhaps,  from  whose 
writings  the  parent's  aSlicted  mind  might  otherwise  derive  the 
greatest  earthly  consolation. 

Bestowing,  the  Condition  of  Augmenting. 
It  is  a  well-known  paradox  that,  if  we  would  increase  the 
stock  of  mental  and  moral  wealth  which  we  may  happen  to 
possess,  we  must  freely  expend  it  for  the  benefit^  of  others. 
The  brightness  of  the  intellect,  and  of  the  soul,  like  the  bright- 
nfiSB  of  material  objects,  is  in  proportion  to  the  light  which  they 
ssdi  reflect. 

Thornton  Welus. 
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Around  no  men,  nmonp:!!!  all  the  mlllioM  of  mankind,  doet  bo  mncb  Intoral 
gather  as  around  the  Fuunders  ut  the  (liief  Aeligioua  Ir'aithi  uf  the  m  orld.    Socb  bwb 
are  sometinos  almost  lost  in  the  obBCurity  of  remote  aftea.  or  of  the  mjateiy  with 
which  they  surrounded  themselvea,  or  their  early  followera  InrMted  Umib.    Hit 
whenever  they  can  be  discerned,  their  characten  analysed,  and  their  deeper  o- 
pericnces  understood,  they  are  found  to  be  not  only  leadera  and  maaten  of  tlia 
multitudes  who  liavc  adopted  more  or  leas  of  their  creed  and  ritual,  but  aJao  infer* 
preters  (more  or  less  i*artial)  of  the  universal  yearnings  of  the  soul  of  man.    8wfc 
men  muy  have  sei-rnvd  to  eit  at  the  fountains  of  humaii  thought  and  feeling,  and  to 
have  directed  or  have  coloured  the  mysterious  streams,  but  they  hare  quite  as  c" 
indicated  in  their  doctrines  and  in  their  deeds  the  strong  course*  al  the  f 
and  feeling  which  are  more  permanent  and  deeper  than  any^tme  mau  or  i 
one  age  could  completely  iliscover.    The  aim  of  these  papers  will  be.  with  neoesM^ 
brevity,  to  review  the   chief  of  such  men,  noting  suggestively  ratlMr  thM  s> 
haustivcly,  tlieir  bit^raphy,  their  circuuutafieet,  Uieir  thcolngy,  and  their  Hkkk 
And  in  concluding  the  series  it  is  purposed  to  compare  and  to  contrast  each  and  dl 
of  thirm  with  tiie  "  One  Man  whom  in  the  lone  roll  of  agea  we  can  love  witboot  dlit 
api»olntment,  and  worship  without  idolatry,  t-he  Man  Christ  Jesus.' 

Vrixcipal  Books  of  KKF>:KEMCK.-Maz  Mtlller's  "History  of  Ancient  Banriril 
Literature."  "The  Science  of  Tianguof^e,"  "Chips  from  a  Gennan  Woritshop;**  Xtr. 
F.  D.  Maurice's  " Keligions  of  the  World;"  Archdeacon  Hardwick'a  "Christ  uti 
other  Masters;**  Kev.  J.  W.  Gardnei's  "Faiths  of  the  World:"  Ulas  Msor  Ck^ 
penter's  "  Last  Days  of  Bammohun  Koy ;"  Rev.  F.  W.  Farrar'a  "  Witneaa  of  Hiito0 
to  Christ;"  ilev.  A.  W.  Williamson's  "  Journey  in  North  China;"  Canon  liddoni 
Bampton  Lecture  on  "Our  Lord's  Divinity;"  Cousin's  "UistoTTof  Modem  PMto* 
sophy:"  J.  F.  Claike's  "Ten  Ureek  Keligions;"  Father  Hues  " Ghiiatlanlty  !■ 
China." 


No.  II. 
CONFUCIUS. 


^ROBABLY  in  the  same  century,  if  not  in  precisely  tht 
JJl^  same  years,  in  which  Gautama  Buddha  waa,  in  Indiir 
evolving,  both  in  his  thoughts  and  in  his  chancier,  iliB 
system  that  has  had  an  unparalleled  influence  on  the  religioai 
life  of  the  East,  Confucius  was,  in  China,  giving  riae  to  another 
of  the  Cliief  Faiths  of  the  World.  Whether  our  theory  be  tlni 
the  age  makes  the  man,  or  contrariwise,  that  great  men  mooU 
and  colour  the  life  of  the  ages,  it  is  nevertheless  of  signal  id- 
poi-tance  that  we  should  realise  as  far  as  possible  the  sammiid- 
ings  and  influences  into  the  midst  of  which  eveiysuch  herovsi 
born,  and  in  which  he  lived,  and  first  touched  the  magio  vpwf 
of  far-reaching  and  long-enduring  power.  The  age  -lidpB  m^ 
understand  the  man,  and  the  man  often  inteipiete  to  vs  A* 
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tendencies  of  the  age.  Hence  in  oiir  glance  at  Confucius  we 
notice  the  land,  and  age,  and  atmosphere  in  which  he  lived, 
calling  them  generally  his 

Circumstances. 
Since  China  is  the  type  in  the  world  both  of  exclusiveness 
and  of  permanence,  we  have  a  very  peculiar  task  in  endeavour- 
ing to  understand  the  national  circumstances  into  which  Con- 
fucius—or to  use  his  Chinese  name,  Kung-fu -tsee — was  born. 
The  exclusiveness  of  the  people  makes  thorough  acquaintance 
with  their  history,  even  in  this  age  of  free  intercourse  amongst 
meet  nations,  almost  impossible ;  and  the  permanence,  the  fixity 
of  their  life,  leads  to  a  lack  of  stirring  interest  in  their  history, 
and  to  the  want  of  events  to  mark  off  their  eras.  The  great 
antiquity  of  China  has  so  much  to  do  with  the  spirit  of  Confucius, 
with  the  form  of  his  work,  and  the  whole  genius  of  his  system, 
that  we  shall  do  service  by  quoting  some  sentences  from  an  able 
modern  writer  in  description  of  that  antiquity :  ''To  say  that 
it  is  older  than  any  other  existing  nation  is  saying  very  little. 
Herodotus,  who  has  been  called  the  Father  of  History,  travelled 
in  Egypt  about  450  b.c.  He  studied  its  monuments  bearing 
the  names  of  its  kings,  who  were  as  distant  from  his  time  as  he 
is  from  ours — monuments  which  even  then  belonged  to  a  grey 
antiquity.  But  the  kings  who  erectetl  those  monuments  wei-o 
possibly  posterior  to  the  founders  of  the  Chinese  empire. 
Porcelain  vessels,  with  Chinese  mottoes  on  them,  have  been 
found  in  those  ancient  tombs  in  shape,  material,  and  apj^earance 
precisely  like  those  which  are  made  in  China  to-day;  and 
Bosellini  believes  them  to  have  been  imported  fi-om  China  by 
kings  contemporary  with  Moses,  or  before  him.  This  nation 
and  its  institutions  have  outlasted  everything.  The  ancient 
Bactrian  and  Assyrian  kingdoms,  the  Persian  monarchy, 
Greece  and  Borne,  have  all  risen,  flourished,  and  fallen — and 
China  continues  still  the  same.  The  dynasi^  has  been  occa- 
sionally changed ;  but  the  laws,  customs,  institutions,  all  that 
makes  national  life,  have  continued.  The  authentic  history  of 
China  oommenees  some  two  thousand  years  before  Christ,  and 
a  thousand  yean  in  this  history  is  like  a  century  in  that  of  auY 
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other  people.  The  oral  language  of  China  has  continiied  the 
same  that  it  is  now  for  thirty  centuries."  From  auch  a  record 
as  this  we  readily  conceive  that  Confucius  was  surrounded  by  a 
wonderful  civilisation,  having  amongst  many  of  its  arts  and 
habits,  historic  narration  and  research.  It  was  throagh  his 
study  of  the  annals  of  the  kings,  authentic  records  of  some  cf 
whom  extend  back  to  2357  B.C.,  that  he  actually  became  the 
Founder  of  the  Faith  that  bears  his  name.  For  he  oontrasted 
the  disorder  and  demoralisation  of  his  age  with  the  ideal 
pictures  these  records  had  given  him  of  the  primitive  line  of 
Chinese  kings,  and,  as  Professor  Maurice  says,  '^  he  was  dis- 
gusted with  the  confusion  and  disorder  which  he  found  in  all 
departments  of  the  state,  and  he  retired  to  meditate  in  secret 
the  grounds  ui>on  which  a  reformation  must  be  undertaken." 
The  books  that  would  come  to  him  as  the  sacred  books,  being 
in  some  aspects  what  the  Yedas  were  to  the  Hinda,  were 
entitled  "  A?tw^,"  or,  with  peculiar  emphasis,  "  the  booka"  The 
virtues  honoured  in  these  writings  were  mainly  those  that  tend 
to  ord-erltnesa.  For  generations  the  best  national  life  among 
them  seems  to  have  been  a  struggle  to  be  orderiy.  The 
emperor  is  to  be  the  source  and  spring  of  order.  And  all  the 
government  functionaries  are  to  be  chosen  chiefly  because  of 
their  fitness  to  preserve  order.  For  this  the  schools  are  eMh 
lished,  because  of  their  aspirations  after  this  the  Chinese  hate 
from  immemorial  times  been  distinguished  as  literary  and  scho- 
lastic. The  disorder  and  ruin  into  which  Confucius  moun- 
fully  felt  the  people  had  fallen  was  mainly  decay  in  the  aohooli 
that  thus  intimately  and  intensely  affect  the  whole  »if*irynal 
life.  "Because  they  had  fallen  into  decay  the  whole  fiUirie 
seemed  fallen  with  them,  hence  it  was  necessary  that  a  refimnsr 
should  appear.  Confucius  appeared,  not  to  introduce  new 
maxims,  but  to  revive  the  old."  He  sought  to  lead  back  hii 
fellow-subjects  from  what  he  conceived  to  be  their  lapaed  and 
chaotic  condition  to  the  ancient  modela  Coming  into  oontnci 
with  such  circumstances,  and  having  studied  such  ideals^  he  waQfjbA 
to  improve  the  former  and  to  honour  the  latteFiSnd  to  i 
the  one  by  achieving  the  other.  Hence  he  ootreotlj  < 
iunaelf  as  "  a  transmitteri  nol  a  TSttksc." 
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StU^ect :  True  Human  Gbeat- 

KESS. 

"  Bat  wo  all,  with  open  face  be- 
holding as  in  a  glass  the  glory  of 
the  Lord,  are  changed  into  the  same 
image  from  glory  to  glory,  even  as 
by  tiie  Spirit  of  the  Lord."— 2  Cor. 
iiL  18. 

First:  JEvery  man  has  a 
strong  natural  instinct  for 
gr$atness.  All,  young  and 
old,  rich  and  poor,  in  every 

Sphere  of  life,  crave  for  such 
latinction  amongst  their 
compeers  as  will  arrest  at- 
tention and  command  ap- 
plause. 

Secondly:  A  wrong  direc- 
iioH  of  this  instinct  origi- 
tmioi  enortnous  mischief  Some- 
times it  is  directed  to  worldly 
power,  then  it  begets  tyranny ; 
sometimes  to  worldly  pro- 
perty, then  it  hegets  mono- 
poly and  fraud ;  sometimes 
to  worldly  wisdom,  then  it 
begets  intellectual  pedantry 
andpride. 

Thirdly:  The  mission  of 
Christianity  is  to  give  a  right 
diroction  to  this  instinct.  Of 
all  the  systems  on  earth  it 
alone  teaiches  man  what  true 
greatness  is,  and  the  way  to 
attain  it.  The  text  teaches 
three  things  concerning  it : — 
I.  That  the  ideal  of  true 


greatness  is  divine.  What  is 
tne  glory  of  the  Lord  ?  (See 
Exod.  xviii.  19.)  This  pas- 
sage teaches  that  the  Eternal 
regarded  His  glory  as  con- 
sisting not  in  the  immensity 
of  His  possessions,  the  al- 
mightiness  of  His  power,  or 
the  infinitude  of  His  wisdom, 
but  in  His  goodness.  **I 
Avill  make  all  my  goodness 

Eass  before  thee :  "  as  if  He 
ad  said,  My  glory  is  in  My 
goodness.  Yesy  the  true  great- 
ness of  man  consists  in  moral 
goodness.  To  be  good  is  to  be 
great. 

First :  This  greatness  is  soul- 
satisfying, — and  this  alone. 
Secondly :  This  greatness 
commands  the  respect  of  all 
moral  inteUigetices, — and  this 
alone.  Thirdly :  This  great- 
ness is  attainable  by  all 
persons, — and  this  alone. 
Fourthly :  This  greatness  we 
carry  into  the  other  world, — and 
this  alone. 

n.  The  PATH  of  true  great- 
ness is  moral  transformation. 
''Beholding  as  in  a  glass 
the  glory  of  the  liord,  are 
changed  into  the  same  im- 
age.*' In  the  context  a  com- 
parison is  drawn  between 
Moses  and  Christ  in  relation 
to  glory,  and  whilst  both  are 
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represented  as  the  recipients, 
the  representatives,  and  '  ro- 
il ectors  of  Divine  glory,  that 
glory  as  seen  in  Christ  was 
more  abundant,  more  lasting, 
more  manifest,  than  in  Moses. 
How  is  this  moral  transfor- 
mation to  he  ofTected?  in  , 
other  words,  how  is  man  to  ' 
come  into  possession  of  God's 
glory  ?  The  text  suggests  an 
answer  to  the  question.  P^irst : 
It  is  by  means  of  an  instrU' 
mcnt — glass.  What  is  the 
glass?  The  mirror  that  re- 
floets  the  glory  of  God.  Na- 
ture is  a  glass.  Judaism  is 
a  glass.  Clirist  is  a  glass.  He 
is  the  brightest  glass  of  all 
— reflects  more  divine  rays 
ux)on  the  universe  than  any 
other. 

Secondly.:  By  means  of 
attention  to  that  iusti'ument. 
**  By  looking."  Men  look  at 
the  glitterings  of  worldly 
glory,  not  on  the  glowing 
beams  of  the  divine,  and 
hence  they  are  not  changed 
into  the  divine.  Observe  (1) 
A  concentrated  looking  on 
Christ  commands  admiratioji, 
(2)  Admiration  commands 
imitation.  What  we  admire 
we  imitate.  Christ  is  the 
most  imitable  being  in  the 
universe,  because  His  cha- 
racter is  the  most  admirable, 
the  most  transparcnty  the  most 
unelMngeahle,  (3)  Imitation 
ensures  assimilation.  Thus 
children  become  like  their 
parents,  &c.  Here,  then,  is 
the  path  to  true  glory — a 
path  clear  as  day,  certain  as 


eternity.     All  who  tread  thi» 
path  must  become  glorious. 

III.  The  LAW  of  true  OTMt- 
ness  is  progressive.     **  Fropi 
glory    to    glory."     Glor}-  in 
God  is  unprogressive,  but  in 
all  intelligent  creatures  it  is 
ever  advancing.     Two  things 
show  that  the  human  soul  is 
made  for  endless  advancement 
First :  Facts  in  connectionviA 
its  nature.      (1)  Its  appetitfli 
are  intensified  by  its  supplies. 
(2)    Its  capacities    augment 
with  its  attainments;  themoi6 
it  has  the  more  it  is  capable 
of  receiving.      (3)   Its   pro- 
ductiveness increases  with  its 
productions.    Not  so  with  the 
soil  of  the  earth,  or  the  trees 
of  the  forest,  all  wear  them- 
selves out.     Secondly:    Ar- 
rangenients  in  connecUoH  viih 
its  history.    There  are  three 
things  which  always  sorre  to 
bring  out  the  latent  powe» 
of  the  soil.     (1)  A  new  rela- 
tionship. Thowondrouspover* 
and   experiences  slumbeiing 
in  every  human  heart  of  ma- 
temity  and    fatiierhood  are 
brought  out  by  relationship- 

(2)  New  sceneries.  Ne*" 
sceneries  in  nature  oft®^ 
start  in  the  mind  feeling' 
and  powers  unknown  before- 

(3)  New  engagements.  Maaj 
a  man  who  was  thooght  a 
mere  dolt  in  one  occupatio»t 
transferred  to  another  ha^ 
become  a  brilliant  genV* 
These  three  soul-deyelopiflf^ 
forces  we  have  here,  we  shall 
have  for  eiyer. 

IV.  The  Author  of  tr"* 
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«8  is  the  Spirit  of 
*  Even  as  by  the  Spirit 
jordJ'  How  does  the 
>f  the  Lord  do  it  ?  As 
36  eyerything  else  in 
I9  renewing  the  face  of 
rth,  lighting  up  the 
8,  bringing  round 
asons,  supplying  the 
fall  life, — by  means, 
le  means  are  here 
''beholding  as  in  a 

iLusiON.  How  trans- 
Qy  valuable  is  Chris- 
!  Valuable,  inasmuch 
rects  the  human  soul 
»  glory,  and  indicates 
y  of  realising  it.* 


.-    The   Bbstlessness 
OF  Sin. 

wicked  are  like  thetroabled 
ea  it  cannot  rest,  whose 
uwt  np  mire  and  dirt." — 
rii20. 

>  are  the  wicked?  Not 
11  who  think  and  feel 
:>  the    wrong,  but  all 
stye  not  the  right  spirit 
them— supreme  sym- 
with    the    supremely 
There  are  degrees  in 
Iness  as  well  as  in  good- 
All  bad  men  are  not 
f   bad.      Sin    has    its 
its    ear,  and  its  full 

it  of  the  thoughts  contained 
uticle  will  be  found  more 
implified  in  "  Homilist," 
tl.,  VoL  III.,  p.  217.  The 
,  however,  oontiuning  it  hu 
«a  out  of  print 


com  in  the  ear.  Now  what 
ispredicatedhereof  the  wicked 
is  restlessness:  ^^They  are 
like  the  troubled  sea,"  there 
is  no  repose  within  them. 
There  are  currents  within  and 
forces  without  that  keep  them, 
like  the  ocean,  day  and  night 
in  an  agitation  more  or  less 
tumultuous.  '^  Whose  waters 
cast  up  mire  and  dirt."  Who 
that  has  stood  on  the  beach 
in  the  fury  of  a  storm  and 
watched  the  wild  waves  roll, 
foam,  and  roar,  can  fail  to 
see  in  this  figure  the  picture 
not  only  of  nations  in  bloody 
campaifipds,  but  of  wicked 
men  in£vidually  when  roused 
into  rage  ? 

Now  there  are  certain 
things  that  render  it  impossi- 
ble for  wicked  men  to  have 
true  repose.  What  are  they  ? 

I.    DiSAPFOINTMSNTS.      Tho 

sinner  is  doomed  toperpetual 
disappointments.  SLe  expects 
happiness  in  certain  pursuits 
and  objects  that  cannot 
according  to  the  constitution 
of  his  soul  yield  him  true 
satisfaction.  He  reposes 
trust,  and  places  reliance  in 
objects  as  frail  as  the  reed  and 
as  uncertain  as  the  clouds, 
and  he  is  doomed  to  have  his 
hopes  blasted,  his  plans 
broken  up,  and  his  confidence 
destroyed.  Hence  he  is  the 
subject  of  perpetual  vexations 
and  annoyances,  for  disap- 
pointment is  evermore  a  soul- 
agitating  power;  it  comes 
down  sometimes  upon  the 
heart   like   a  strong  south- 
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wester,  stirring  it  to  its  very 
deptlis.    What  are  ihej  ? 

II.  CfOMPUsfonoNS.  Where 
there  is  sin  there  must  come 
sooner  or  later  remorse  and 
moral  chagrin.  An  accusing 
conscience  is  not  a  mere 
wind  that  passes  over  the 
soul,  rippling  its  turface :  it 
is  a  volcamc  force  in  its 
centrey  shaking  every  part. 
It  gave  Cain  no  rest,  it  made 
Belshazzar  totter,  Felix 
tremble,  it  drove  Judas  to 
the  rope.  Charles  Churchill 
has  well  described  its  violent 
actions : — 

**  No,  'tis  the  tale  which  angry  con- 
science tells, 

When  she  with  more  than  tragic 
horror  swells 

Each  circumstance  of  guilt,  when, 
stem,  but  true, 

She  brings  bad  actions  forth  into 
review  : 

And,  like  the  dread  handwriting 
on  the  wall. 

Bids  late  remorse  awake  at 
reason's  call ; 

Armed  at  all  points,  bids  scorpion 
vengeance  pass, 

And  to  the  mind  hold  up  reflec- 
tion's fflass. 

The  mind,  which  starting  leaves 
the  heart-felt  groan. 

And  hates  that  form  she  brands 
to  be  her  own." 

AVhat  are  they? 

III.  Selfish  Passions.  Sel- 
fishness, which  is  the  essence 
of  wickedness,  is  the  great 
disturbing  force  in  the  moral 
universe  :  it  is  the  parent  of 
all  the  fiends  that  rage  and 
riot  in  hell.  Avarice,  ambi- 
tion, jealousy,  revenge,  envy, 
anger,  these  are  some  of  its 
fiendish  progeny.    In  what- 


ever bouIb  these  a 
wherever  selfiishneM 
mustbe  in  some  form 
their  agitations  a» 
table. 

CoKOLUBipir.  Bn 
selfishness  is  still  ih 
thy  character,  in  vi 
expectest  peace :  it 
come;  the  eternal 
the  imiverse  willpr 
advent  to  thine  head 
may  be  now  and  the 
thee  a  little  lull  and 
have  seen  old  ocea 
rently  sleep  in  the  mi 
but  it  is  only  to  b< 
into  wildest  fury  bjf 
that  was  bursting 
head,  and  that  was 
eve  of  breaking  fori 
roar  of  thunder,  the 
lightning,  and  the 
mighty  winds.  Beli 
peace  is  only  to  b 
in  that  supreme  lo 
centres  the  soul  in  i 
God  of  Peace. 


Subject :  Huican  Loni 

*'And  Jacob  was  left 
Genesis  xxxii.  24.  '*Ai 
alone  shall  come  near  the 
Exodus  xxiv.  2.  "And 
alone  saw  the  vision." — 1 
'*And  he  alone  on  the 
Mark  vi.  47. 

The  subject  of  th 
text  is  human  k 
Though  men  are  gre 
like  animals,  and  si 
moral  beings,  and  thu 
together  in  feeling,  1 
and  action,  they  hav< 
dividualiiy  that   maj 
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8  be  Bubmergedy  but 
r  destroyed,  that  must  at 
)  time  or  other  be  felt  as 
^atest  fact  of  existence. 
*y  man  does  stand  alone 
le  tmiyerse  before  Gt>d, 
sooner  or  later  every  man 
>xuidly  realises  the  awful 
He  feels  himself  alone. 
m  does  he  do  so  ? 

In      HIS        PEOrOITNDEST 

roHTS.  When  thoughts 
up  from  man's  nature 
h  stir  the  deepest  senti- 
to  within  him — and  such 
ghts  come  at  times  to 
; — then  he  feels  himself 
9.  A  crowd  may  surround 
but  to  no  one  can  he 
k  out  what  is  within  him. 
leels  that  he  has  an  orbit 
is  own  leagues  distant 
all  others.  Like  Daniel, 
sees  the  visions  alone, ''he 
ot  depict  them  to  other 
Hence  it  turns  out 
the  greatest  souls  on  this 
L  always  feel  themselves 
most  lonely,  they  have 
in  them  so  little  in 
ght  or  sympathy  that 
I  on  the  common  mind, 
they  stand  ''alone  on 
land  "  of  their  own  soli- 
experience.  Great  souls 
vermore  lonely.  When 
man  feel  himself  lonely  ? 

.    In    HIS    MORAL    CONVIC- 

I.  When  a  deep  con- 
sness  of  moral  obli- 
»xi8,  and  a  saddening 
»  of  shortcomings  and 
gressions,  seize  on  the 
then,  too,  comes  the 
ig    of  lonelihood.     We 


feel  detached  from  all,  iso- 
lated, like  an  island  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  the 
inhnite.  Divine  claims  come 
pressing  on  us  which  none 
but  ourselves  can  meet.  Sina 
oppress  us  for  which  none 
but  ourselves  can  be  held  re- 
sponsible. We  bear  our  own 
burdens.  When  does  man 
feel  himself  lonely  ? 

m.  In  HIS  GREATEST  SOR- 
ROWS. Every  *  *  heart  know  eth 
his  own  bitterness,  and  a 
stranger  doth  not  intermeddle 
with  his  joy."  In  deep  sor- 
rows men  instinctively  with- 
draw from  society  and  seek 
some  Gethsemane  of  solitude, 
there  to  pour  out  their  anguish 
into  the  ears  of  the  Infinite. 
A  wounded  heart,  like  the 
wounded  beast  or  bird,  seeks 
a  hiding-place.  A  greater 
outrage  can  scarcely  be  com- 
mitted than  to  intrude  on  the 
notice  of  your  fellow-man  in 
grief.  As  fire  separates  par- 
ticle from  particle  in  the  con- 
densest  substances,  great  sor- 
rows separate  soul  from  soul. 
When  does  man  feel  himself 
lonely  ? 

IV.   In  his  DYDfO  MOMENTS. 

Every  man  must  go  down 
unto  the  Jordan  alone.  De 
Quincey  has  said,  *' All  men 
come  into  this  world  alone, 
all  leave  it  alone."  Pascal 
said  that  the  solitariness  of 
death  was  the  bitterest  pang 
of  humanity.  Still,  as  a  rule, 
perhaps,  men  like  to  be  alone 
m  that  dread  hour.  Horace 
Walpole  said:    "I  auci  \ak% 
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animals,  like  to  hide  myself 
nlono  when  I  am  dying."  Sir 
Walter  8cott  says  that  his 
aunt  turned  every  one  out  of 
the  room  to  draw  lier  last 
hreath  alone.  And  so  also 
did  his  undo  and  several 
members  of  his  family.  And 
Southey  said :  **  It  has  always 
been  my  wish  to  die  far 
from  my  friends,  to  crawl  like 
a  dog  into  some  corner  and 
to  expire  unseen.*'  But 
whether  we  like  tho  loneli- 
hood  in  death  or  not,  we  must 
have  it.  The  time  comes 
when  our  nearest  friends 
must  leave  us;  they  cannot 
step  down  with  us  into  the 
stream  that  empties  itself 
into  the  great  unknown. 

**Tliou  must  go  forth  alone,  my 

soul,  thou  must  go  forth  alone. 
To  other  scenes,  to  other  worlds, 

that  mortal  hath  not  known. 
Thou  must  go  forili  alone,  my 

soul,  to  tread  the  narrow  vale ; 
But  He,  whose  word  is  sure,  hath 

said  His  comforts  shall  not  fail. 
His  rod  and  statf  shall  comfort 

thee  across  the  dreary  road. 
Till  thou  shalt  join  the  Idessed 

ones  in  Heaven's  serene  abode." 


Subject:  A  Silent  Sermon 
BT  AN  Angel  of  Gk)D, 
WITH  Tm  intebpketation 
thebeof. 

"  For  the  angel  of  the  Lord  de- 
scended from  heaven,  and  came 
and  roUed  back  the  stone  from  the 
door,  and  sat  upon  it.  Uis  counte- 
nance was  like  lightning,  and  his 
nument  white  as  snow :  and  for  fear 


of  him  the  keepers  did  shake,  nd 
became  as  dead  men." — ^Uatt 
xxviii.  2—4. 

I.  The    Silent    Sebiiov. 
Preaching  without  words  ii 
often  most  eloquent.    God*B 
kingdom  of  nature  is  full  of 
silent  preachers.     The  son  in 
his  silent  race  declares  the 
glory  of  God.     Any  one  who 
has  ever  stood  upon  the  deci 
of  a  vessel  in  mid-ocean  at 
midnight,  will  remember  how 
impressive  is  the  effect  of  the 
silence  from  above,  reflected, 
as  it  were,  in  the  silence  from 
beneath;  how  powerfully  both 
preach  to  the  inner  nature  of 
almost  every  man.     Yet "  No 
speech  nor    language,   their 
voice  is  not  heard." 

How  powerful  is  the  ap- 
peal, also,  often  made  to  the 
Christian's  heart  by  the  aileiit 
broken  bread,  the  silent 
poured-out  wine,  recalling, 
as  it  does,  the  broken  boc^ 
and  poured-out  blood  of  hu 
Lord. 

And  what  a  sermon  was 
this,  when  the  angel  of  the 
Lord,  gliding  noiselessly  as  a 
ray  of  light  to  his  Master's 
sealed  tomb,  rolled  back  the 
stone  and  sat  upon  it.  The 
gospel  narratiye  seems'  to 
contradict  the  idea  oonwi^jad 
in  many  medissval  piotnzes 
where  Christ  is  refj^resenied 
as  Himself  bnrstug  the 
tomb ;  evidently  His  miglity 
servant  prepaied  Ae  irajf » 
and  the  Cozd  of  Obiy  waUad 
forth  in  the  mqeslj  of  oalm 
and  silent  ooaqueet 
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n.  The  Intebprktation 
OF  THE  Sermon.  Look  at 
this  shining  messenger  sitting 
at  the  opened  tomb.  What 
does  he  say  on  behalf  of 
Heaven,  and  what  to  the 
powers  of  eartli  ? 

1.  On  behalf  of  Heaven  he 
sa^'ft  Avien  to  the  declaration 
of  Christ  before  the  council, 
**!  am  the  Son  of  God."  He 
declares  Heaven's  acceptance 
of  Christ's  atonement.  **I 
lay  down  my  life  for  the 
sheep,"  said  Jesus.  The  an- 
;gel  answers,  **It  is  enough." 

2.  What  is  the  significa- 
tion of  the  terror-stricken 
aoldiers  and  the  broken  seal, 
representing,  as  they  do,  ig- 
norance and  indifference  on 
the  one  hand,  and  priestly 
•craft  on  the  other?  That 
Koman  guard,  inured  as  they 
-were  to  the  brightest  beams 
of  the  southern  sun,  yet 
falling  back  before  the 
•dazzling  light  betokening 
moral  greatness  and  purity, 
were  symbols  of  the  darkness 
of  ignorance  and  indifference 
£eeine  before  the  light  of  the 
know^go  of  the  glory  of 
<rod  in  Christ  as  proclaimed 
by  His  messengers.  That 
broken  seal,  defying  the 
priestly    power    that    would 

•  Keep  the  Saviour  in  the  tomb, 
says  of  all  who  would  now 
attempt  the  like,  "He  that 
sitteth  in  the  heavens  shall 
laugh, .  the  Lord  will  have 
them  in  derision."  The 
ChristLan  may  read  in  this 
^loxious    sighti    ''He    was 


raised  again  for  our  justifica- 
tion," or  "  acquittal." 

W.  Harris.* 
CamhertceU. 


Subject:    SiN' :    A   Soul-Pro- 

SPECT. 

"My  sin  is  ever  l)efore  mc." — 
Ps.  li.  3. 

"Whatever  the  virtues  of 
David,  and  they  were  many, 
ho  was  albeit  a  great  sinner. 
In  the  text  perhaps  he  refers 
to  one  particular  sin,  with 
whose  aggravating  circum- 
stances wo  are  all  familiar. 
Let  us  for  a  moment  look  at 
sin  as  a  soul-prospect,  and 
we  offer  the  following 
remarks : — 

I.  It  is  a  very  distressino 
prospect.  Man  can  look  at 
nothing  more  terrible.  The 
rugged,  burning  hills  before 
the  traveller,  the  hurricane 
cradling  in  the  heavens  before 
the  mariner,  the  gallows 
hanging  before  the  eye  of  the 
man  condemned  to  die :  all 
these  are  terrible  prospects. 
But  scarcely  less  terrific  is 
that  of  having  a  man's  sin 
always  before  him.  As  he 
looks  at  it  he  knows  that  in 
its  black  clouds  are  the  thun- 

♦  We  greatly  regret  that  in  con- 
Bcquence  of  our  absence  from  home 
we  had  no  time  for  seeing  a  revise 
of  the  last  number  of  the  'Homilist.' 
It  has,  therefore,  one  great  mistake, 
namely,  a  short  discourse  by  the 
author  of  this  sketoh  has  attached 
to  it  the  name  of  Dr.  BushnelL— 
EnrroB. 
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ders  and  liglitnings  of  retri- 
bution. 

n.  It  is  a  very  nnsviTABLE 
prospect.  As  certain  as  the 
laws  of  nature  bring  on  light, 
the  laws  of  conscience  and 
memory  will  bring  up  be- 
fore the  eye  the  hideous  forms 
of  sin.  It  is  true  that  in  this 
probationary  state,  and  in  this 
world  fraught  with  innumer- 
able blessings,  the  sinner  is 
often  able  to  turn  away  his 
eye  from  it.  But  the  time 
comes  when  it  reappears. 
In  the  regions  of  retribution 
it  stands  on  the  horizon  of  the 
soul  black,  immovable,  throw- 
ing all  else  into  starless  mid- 
night. 

III.  It  is  a  very  salutaky 
prospect.  That  is,  it  is  salu- 
tary here  and  now.  It  is  well 
for  the  sinner  to  keep  his 
sin  ever  before  him  here.  It 
serves  at  least  four  useful 
ends.     It  serves: — 

First:  To  lumhU  the  soul. 
Pride  is  an  evil  of  no  second- 
ary enormity  ;  it  is  one  of  the 
most  fiendish  of  the  fiends. 


Who  that  keeps  hia  sinbrfoie 
him  can  be  proud  ?  Who  cm 
say  I  am  not  as  other  men? 
It  serves : — 

Secondly :  To  reeofutU  U 
painful  provideneeB,  The  mu 
who  is  unconscious  of  his  nn- 
fulness  is  the  man  who  mur- 
murs under  his  sufferings. 
He  who  has  his  sin  before 
him,  instead  of  complaining 
of  his  trials,  will  wonder  that 
they  are  not  a  thousandfolci 
as  great.     It  serves  : — 

Thirdly:  To  prepare  for  ihi 
gonpel.     The   mission  of  die 
gospel     is     to     "  put  awty 
sin,^'  to  sweep  the  cloud  dear 
away  from  the  horizon  of  the 
soul,  and    to    remove  from 
within  all  the    noxious  ele- 
ments from  which  it  sprint^ 
It  is  when  a  man  has  his  ei^ 
before  him  that  the  message 
of  the  gospel  sounds  as  gl^A 
tidings.    He  feels  it  to  ^ 
liberty  to  the  captive,  pard-*^ 
to  tlio  condemned,  light  to  t^ 
benighted,     salvation  to  t^^ 
lost. 


Young  Life. — I  would   not  lessen  the   pleasures  of 
life.    I  would  not  cool  your  blood,  nor  throw  one  ahade  < 
those  bright  and  glowing  prospects  which  imagination  pictinc^^ 
but  I  would  have  you  take  hfe  as  it  is,  and  enjoy  it  for  wl^^ 
it  is  worth.    Enjoy  it,  as  I  have  often  onjoyed  on  my 
mountains  the  sctthig  of  a  summer's  sun.     The  stzaaks  of 
which  played  upon  the  western  sky,  as  the  great  orb  wont  i 
in  biasing  splendour,  kindled  within  me  unutterable  < 
delight,  yet  I  felt,  as  I  admired,  that  the  magnifioenti 
soon  vamsh,  and  all  above  and  below  would  be  Hm-Wmw, 
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If  the  Bible  m  a  whole  U  inspired,  it  is  of  yast  importuice  tliat  all  its  Dirine  ideas 
luMild  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  livinj  world  of  men.  Though  the  pulpit  is  the 
iifan  Divinely  intended  for  this  work,  it  has  been  doing  it  hitherto  in  a  miserably 
miial  and  restricted  method.  It  selects  isolated  passages,  and  leaves  whole  chapters 
lad  books  for  the  most  part  untouched.  lu  conduct  to  the  Minor  Prophets  may  bo 
akan  as  a  case  in  point  How  seldom  are  they  resorted  to  for  texts,  and  yet  they 
iboond  with  splendid  passages  throbbing  with  Divine  ideas.  It  is  our  purpose  to  go 
Immgh  this  section  of  the  Holy  Word :  selecting,  however,  only  such  verses  in  each 
itmf^er  and  book  ss  seem  the  most  suggestive  of  truths,  of  the  most  vital  interest, 
uid  universal  application. 

We  begin  with  Hoska.  The  remembrance  of  some  ftets  connected  with  this  man 
vUl  greatly  help  us  in  our  endeavours  to  reach  the  meaning  and  feel  the  power  of 
iertiun  of  nis  utterances.  He  was  a  native  of  Israel,  and  lived  in  Samaria  about  700 
ir  MOyears  B.C.  His  prophecy  seems  to  have  embraced  a  period  of  about  00  years. 
]roai  Jeroboam's  death  to  HexeUah's  ascension  to  the  throne.  He  was  contemporary 
vtih  Isaiah,  and  preceded  Joel.  Jonah,  and  Amos.  His  prophecies  are  directed 
ilmoet  exclusively  to  the  ten  tribes  who  had  sunk  into  the  deepest  idolatry.  Hit 
iljle,  as  a  writer,  is  very  peculiar.  *'  It  is,"  says  De  Witte,  "  abrupt,  unrounded,  and 
ibulUent,  his  rhythm  hard,  leaping,  and  violent."  Like  a  bee  he  has  been  said  to  lly 
rom  one  flower  to  another,  to  suck  the  honey  from  all  the  blossoms. 


HOSEA. 

No.  XIX. 

yhfeet:  Sad  Aspects  of  Cha- 

KACTEB. 

"  Ephraim,  he  hath  mixed  him- 
If  among  the  people  ;  Ephraim  is 
cake  not  tamed.  Strangers  hare 
ivoured  his  strength,  aud  he 
loweth  it  not :  yea,  gray  hairs 
e  here  and  there  upon  him,  yet  he 
LOweth  not." — Hosea  vii.  8,  9. 

The  primary  application  of 
.ese  words  to  Ephraim  is 
rvious  from  the  context,  and 
om  the  history  of  Israel  at  the 
me.  Wo  shall  use  them  as 
dioating  certain  bad  aspects 
;  human  character. 

I.    WBONO     COMPANIONSinP. 

XSphraim,  he  hath  mixed  him- 
ilf  amon^  the  people."  The 
ifarenoe  u  he^e   not  to   the 


Punishment  or  dispersion  of  the 
sraclites  amon^  the  nations, 
but  to  the  state  in  which  Israel 
was  at  the  time.  Heaven's 
plan  was,  that  the  Hebrew 
people  should  separate  from 
the  nations,  and  be  noly  to  Him 
(Lev.  XX.  24—26);  to  be  as 
Balaam  predicted,  **  a  people 
dwelling  alone"  (Num.  xxiii.  9). 
But  in  opposition  to  this  the 
ten  tribes  had  mingled  with  thu 
heathen,  learned  their  works 
and  served  their  idols.  Now, 
what  is  a  wrong  mixing  with 
the  people?  Not  intermixture 
in  marriages.  It  appears  to  us 
that  the  mingling  of  the  differ- 
ent tribes  of  mankind  in  matri- 
monial alliances  is,  according  to 
the  plan  of  the  Creator,  higaly 
promotive  of  the  good  of  the 
entire  race.  Not  intercourse  in 
business.    Such  is  the  fitat^  ol 
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hummi  society  tlmt  pood  lucn 
Jiro  liomi'I  ill  worMly  aflairs  to 
liavc  dr'iiliii<r.s  ^Wth  llio  iiTt-li- 
^oTis  find  dopravcd.  Nat  usso- 
<  iifti/if/  irifh  ihtin  for  sju'riitial 
i'fif/tfhn.ss.  Tliusti  who  think 
that  till!  finiiits  of  God  sliould 
sliiit  tliciiiselvc'S  uj»  from  the 
worhl,  dwell  in  monasteries, 
and  live  as  h(>nnits,  make  a 
^eat  mistake.  The  more  divine 
love  and  truth  a  man  has  iu 
him,  tlie.morn  In  mud  is  lie  to  be 
mit  in  the  workl,  and  to  let  the 
litrht  of  his  doetriiies  and.  liis 
eharaetef  flash  widely  and 
^trnii;j:ly  upon  tlie  heait  of  liis 
tomiieei*s.  The  man  v.'ho  has 
**  mixed  himself  with  others," 
does  as  <lid  the  ten  tiilu'S  now, 
for  worhlly  advnnta^'  and  iin- 
lioly  gi-atilications  make  hml 
]»eoj»l(!  companions.  It  is  said 
that  Pytha^ora,<5,  before  h(i  twl- 
mitied  any  one  into  his  school, 
in(piired  who  were  his  intimates, 
justly  concluding  that  they  who 
<.'ould  choose  immortul  compan- 
ions would  not  be  much  i>rolitcd 
by  his  instructions. 

'll.  MoiiAL  "W'OHTIlLESSXEeS. 
**Ephraim  is  a  cake  not 
turned."  The  easterns  bake 
th(»ir  bread  on  the  ;jn-oimd, 
<-ovenng  it  with  em]>ei*s,  and 
tuni  it  ev(?i-y  t<'n  minutes  to 
bake  it  thoroughly  without 
burning  it  (1  Kings  xix.  6). 
"Without  the  turning  it  would 
1)0  charcoal  ou  one  side  and 
dough  on  the  oilier,  and  the 
bnyid  would  Iw)  worthless. 
"Worthlessness  is  the  idea.  Eph- 
raiin  or  Israel — for  the  wc>rd8 
Kf»em  to  bo  used  convertibly — 
had  bocomo  utterly  u^fiJess  in  a 
yjiiritual  sense.  It  no  longer 
fulfilled  its  divine  mission 
nudntaining  aud  promoting  the 
worship  of  the  one  true  and  liv- 


j  ing  God.  As  the  unturned  cako 
woidd  be  tlirown  away  as  utterly 
unfit  for  human  food,  Israel  was 
to  be  thrown  away  by  God  as 
utterly  unfit  to  fulfil  its  niisaon. 
AVhat  a  sad  thing  to  be  utterly 
worthless  in  a  moral  sense ;  salt 
that  has  lost  its  savour,  only  fit 
to  be  trodden  under  foot ;  trees 
that  have  lost  their  fi-uit,  only 
fit  for  the  fire!  Usefulness i* 
the  grand  jmrpose  of  our  being* 
The  man  who  docs  not  make 
the  world  better  than  he  found 
it,  must  bo  accursed. 

III.  Social    DEsroiLMEXt. 
"Rtningers  have  devoured  his 
strength,   and  he  knoweth  it 
not."    The  reference  probaUy 
here  is  to  the  fju-t  that  Shal- 
maneser,  king  of  Assyria,  finally 
carried     away    Israel    captive 
Ix-cause    of    the    defection    of 
H<.)8hea,  king  of  Israel,  to  So« 
king  of  Eg5^)t  (see  2  Kings  i^ 
7;  XV.  19,  20;    xvii.  3,  G).    l^ 
consequence    of    their   unholy 
mingling  with  idolatrous  p^o* 
pie,  and  their  dejK'ndence  ui>^ 
foreign  nations,  they  got  liH*** 
of  their  property,  their  poT*'^'* 
and    their     influence,      Tli**?' 
strangers         devoured       tl»^ 
strength.     How  many  bouIs*    ?. 
all  ages  lose  .their  **  strength • 
under   the  influence   in  "w^^*-i 
they  mingle  I  Their  intellect  ""-^JJi 
power,  social  sjTnpathios,  mcF*^^ 
sensibilities,  get  used  up,  ^^^ 

I  tJwjy  become  tno  mere  creatii-^^ 
of  circles  and  circxmistam?^^ 
The  man  of  society  "has  J^ 
strength  devoured ; "  he  lo^^ 
freedom  and  force  and  maahoC^^!l 

IV.  Ukcokscious     Dec^- 
"  Yea,    gray    hairs    oro    lw^2 
and  there  upon  him,    yet      ^ 
knoweth  not.      Moral  etrr^' 
goes     so    slowly    from    — -^^ 
that  they  arc  often  not  cor^^ 
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sdons  of  its  loss  until  they  are 
reduced  to  the  utmost  pros- 
tration. Thus  with  Samson, 
•*  Ho  wist  not  that  the  spirit  of 
the  Lord  had  departed  from 
him."  Nations  have  their  gray 
hairs,  and  they  don't  know  it ; 
churches  have  their  gray  hairs, 
and  are  unconscious  of  them. 
So  also  with  individuals ;  decay- 
is  so  gradual  that  the  subject  is 
unconscious  that  death  is  work- 
ing its  ruin. 

CoxcLUSiGX.  Let  us  look  at 
these  aspects  of  character  and 
learn  practical  wisdom.  Form 
no  friendship  with  sinners : 
come  out  from  amongst  them — 
**  the  companion  of  fools  shall 
be  destroyed."  Avoid  a  worth- 
less life.  Be  not  like  the 
unturned  cake ;  render  some 
service  to  the  universe.  Allow 
not  the  social  influences  of  your 
sphere  to  steal  avray  your 
strength,  to  cat  up  your  man- 
hood ;  conclude  not  that  decay 
is  not  working  within  you  be- 
cause you  are  imconscious  of  it. 
^aJce  up  to  the  great  realities 
of  your  spiritual  being,  and  be 
strong  in  the  Lord. 

No.  XX. 

Suhjfd :  The  Silliness  of  Sin. 

"Ephnim  also  is  like  a  silly 
^ve  without  heart " — Hosea  viL  1 1 . 

There  is  much  force  and 
l^eauty  in  this  comparison  of 
IBphraim  to  a  '*  silly  dove 
iPTxthout  heart,"  or  rather  with- 
out understanding,  which  when 
pursued  by  a  bird  of  prey  trusts 
to  the  rapidity  of  its  flight; 
that  is,  i^es  upon  its  own 
fowen  for  the  means  of  escape, 
ingtead  of  at  once  throwing 
itMlf  into  the  nearest  xeoess, 


where  the  interference  of  man 
or  the  narrowness  of  the  place 
might  render  it  secure  from 
molestation.  Israel,  instead  of 
taking  shelter  under  the  wing 
of  the  Almighty,  who  is  a  Gkxl 
near  at  handy  and  not  afar  off, 
rested  his  hope  of  defence  upon 
the  celerity  of  his  negotiations 
— stretching  his  wing  towards 
Assyria  or  Egypt ;  but  in  the 
length  of  the  flight  is  overtaken, 
secured,  and  dies  in  the  cruel 
talons  of  his  unrelenting  pur- 
suer. "—Ptrform/  Bible,  The 
passage  may  be  used  to  illus- 
trate the  Hlliness  of  sin.  Men 
under  the  influences  of  sin  are 
as  silly  as  the  dove.  What  do 
naturalists  say  about  the  dove  ? 

I.  It  is  too  silly  TO  defend 
ITS  OWN.  Most  creatures  will 
stand  by  their  young  and  fight 
for  them  to  the  last,  but  the 
dove,  it  seems,  cares  but  littlo 
for  them,  and  allows  them  to  be 
captured  without  resistance. 
Ephraim  had  sunk  into  this 
state;  his  most  distinguished 
blessings  were  going  from  him, 
and  he  struggled  not  to  retain 
them.  The  sinner  will  not 
battle  with  the  devil  to  defend 
his  own — ^his  force  of  thought 
— ^his  sensibility  of  conscience — 
his  freedom  of  will — ^his  purity 
of  love — ^he  allows  these  pre- 
cious things  to  be  taken  from 
him  without  a  struggle. 

It  is  said  that  the  dove  is — 

II.  Too  silly  TO  FEEL  rra 
LOSS.  It  is  said  that  the  dove 
will  lose  its  nest  and  not  feel  it. 
The  tree  seems  as  attractive  to 
it  without  its  nest  as  with  it. 
Men  under  the  influence  of  flxn 
do  not  feel  their  loss.  Thongk 
sin  has  broken  up  their  nest, 
they  still  stzxve  to  make  tha 
world  a  xMCuig-plaoa.    IHiiAr 
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ever  ia  taken  from  them,  they 
still  cling  to  earthly  things. 
It  is  said  that  the  dove  is — 
III.  Too  silly  TO  ESCAPE 
DANGER.  More  dull  than  other 
fowls,  it  tliscovers  not  its  perils, 
it  '*  hast<?noth  to  the  snare,  and 
knowcth  not  it  is  for  her  life  '* 
(Prov.  vii.  23).  Thus  it  was 
with  the  ten  tribes  politically, 
and  tlius  it  is  with  all  souls 
morally  in  their  fallen  state. 
They  will  not  flee  to  the  right 
place  of  safety — too  silly  to  be 
calm  under  trial.  It  is  said  of 
the  dove  that  it  has  not  courage 
to  stay  in  the  dove-house  when 
frightened,  where  it  is  safe 
under  the  careful  protection  of 
its  owner,  but  nutt<;rs  and 
hovers,  seeking  rest  first  in  (me 
plac(>  and  then  in  another,  and 
thus  exposes  itself  to  new  and 
greater  dangers.  Thus  with 
Ephraim :  instead  of  settling 
down  luider  the  protection  of 


God  he  hurried  forth  in  quest  of 
foreign  help,  and  was  the  more 
exposed  to  calamities  and  ruin. 
Thus,  too,  with  souls  under  the 
influence  of  sin. 

CoNCLUSioy.  Sin  is  foUy. 
The  fool  and  the  sinner  are,  in 
God's  vocabulary,  convertible 
terms.  O  how  sad  it  is  to  see 
human  souls  hovering  and  flut- 
tering about  like  siJly  doves, 
with  no  sense  of  their  loss,  no 
resting-place,  no  security,  no 
peace. 

*'  A  soul   immortal   spending  all 
her  fires, 

Wasting  her  strength  in  strenu- 
ous idleness, 

Thrown  into  tumult^  raptured  or 
alarmed — 

At  nij^ht  this  scene  can  threaten 
or  indulge — 

Hesembles    ocean   into    tempest 
wrought, 

To  waft  a  feather,  or  to  drown  a 
fly." 

Young, 
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ORIGINAL  SIMILITUDES. 


First  Love.—**  The  soul 
strikes  its  roots  deeply  into  the 
flrst  scenes  of  its  life,  and  those 
roots  may  be  as  fine  as  the  finest 
web,  but  they  are  stronger  than 
adamantine  chain.  Nothing 
can  break  the  mystic  fibre. 
Though  a  thousand  leagues 
away,  the  soul  feels  their  vibra- 

tiODB." 

Society  aot)  Solitude.— 
''The  soul  resembles  a  tree  in 
this,  it  requires  the  publicity  of 


the  open  heavens,  and  the 
secrecy  of  the  hidden  depths,  in 
order  to  grow  to  penoction. 
The  sx)irit  of  the  tree  must  go 
down  into  the  dark,  quiet 
chambers  of  the  earth  to  drink 
nourishment  into  its  roots,  and 
up  into  the  lofty  branches  to  be 
shone  on  by  the  sun,  and  tossed 
by  the  tempest." 

**  These  abideth  then  these 
three  :  the  world,  the  soul,  azul 
Christ -like  love;  but  the  great- 
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est  of  these  three  is  love.  The 
world  is  nothing  without  the 
soul,  and  the  soul  is  nothing 
without  love.  Fill  thy  soul  with 
love,  and  thou  wilt  fill  thy  uni- 
verse with  all  that  is  good  and 
^^lorious/' 

The  Devil. — **Do  not  sup- 
pose the  great  enemy  of  soiils 
18  somewhere  in  the  clouds.  He 
is  incarnate,  he  dwells  among 
men ;  '  he  worketh  in  the  chil- 
dren of  disobedience.'  He  is  in 
the  craft  of  the  false  priest,  who 
officiates  at  the  altar,  and  in  the 
Buuerstitious  services  of  his  de- 
luded votaries ;  he  inspires  the 
mercenary  merchant  in  business 
and  works  in  the  countless  tricks 
of  trade ;  he  is  in  the  overbear- 
ing arrogances  of  one  class,  and 
the  cringing  servilities  of 
another ;  he  nils  the  haunts  of 
pleasure;  he  plays  seductively 
in  the  smiles  of  beauty,  and 
breathes  in  the  song  that  warms 
the  passions ;  he  speaks  in  the 
-words  that  shake  the  faith  in 
virtue,  and  guides  the  pen  of 
the  thousand  scribblers  who 
minister  to  the  wishes  of  the 
sceptic,  the  tastes  of  the  de- 
praved, and  the  cravings  of  the 
sensual.  Look  for  the  devil  in 
man.  Man  is  the  tempter  of 
man. 

An  Apphovino  Conscience. — 
'  *  All  Nature  smiles  the  sunshine 
of  her  approbation  on  him  who 
has  the  well-done  of  his  con- 


Waste. — **  In  morals  it  is  an 
eternal  law,  that  waste  brings 
want.  He  that  wastes  the  spiH- 
tualblessiDgs  with  which  Heaven 
endows  him,  must  be  reduced 
to  uttor  spiritual  destitution.** 

The  FnwT  Sin.— "Let  the 


mind  once  err  from  virtue,  and 
begin  a  downward  course,  and, 
like  the  cascade  from  the  slop- 
ing hills,  its  momentum  will 
increase  as  it  rolls ;  like  the 
arrow  from  the  bow  of  the 
archer,  its  slightest  divergence 
at  the  start  ^om  the  straight 
line  will  widen  till  it  falls." 

**  Every  voice  in  nature  is  a 
call  to  moral  reflection.** 

**  Deef  emotions  sigh  for  soli- 
tude.** 

The  Bible. — **  It  is  only  as 
we  look  at  the  Bible  in  the  light 
of  our  own  intuitions,  spiritual 
wants,  aspirations,  experiences, 
current  events,  that  we  get  at 
its  living  import.  To  bo  rightly 
interpreted,  it  must  be  read  in 
the  fight  of  our  profoundest 
moral  experience.** 

Sanctimoniousness. — **  Not 
the  men,  I  have  learnt,  that 
make  the  greatest  grimaces  at 
the  world,  parade  most  their 

*  principles,*  and  battle  with 
society  for  what  they  call  their 

*  rights,*  who  have  within  them 
most  of  the  divine  and  magnani- 
mous spirit  of  Christianity.  As 
a  rule,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
smaller  a  man  is,  in  a  moral 
sense,  the  greater  agitator 
against  public  institutions,  and 
the  greater  censor  of  public 
conduct.  As  in  literature,  the 
smallest  intellects  are  the 
readiest  critics,  so  in  morals, 
the  smallest  souls  are  the  seve- 
rest censors.** 

Christ  magnetic  to  the 
True. — **  Souls  touched  by 
heavenly  influences  will  move 
on  to  the  Christ  of  God,  as  re- 
gardless of  mere  social  usages 
as  the  incoming  billows  are  in- 
different to   the  empty  shells 
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that  glitter  on  the  beach.  Christ 
is  the  centre  of  such  souls,  and 
they  will  pulsate  and  heave 
towards  Hun  as  the  waves  of 
the  ocean  to  the  queen  of 
night." 

Teabs. — "Genuine  tears  are 
the  involuntary  and  faithful  ex-r 
pressions  of  the  soul.  The  soul's 
sorrow  or  joy — ^for  joy  weeps — 
guilt  or  innocence — for  insulted 
virtue  has  its  tears — ^glistens  in 
the  *  pearly  drop.  Tears 
relieve  the  soul ;  they  discharge 
ifs  oppressive  clouds.  Tears 
fight  for  the  soul ;  they  *  are 
prevailing  orators,*  they  win 
triumphs  which  neither  the  in- 
fernal sword,  nor  divine  speech, 
could  ever  achieve.  A  true  tear 
is  electric  to  the  true.^* 

The  Unity  of  Things. — 
*'  All  things  in  the  creation  are 
bound  together  by  the  great 
chain  of  inter- dependence ;  a 
chain,  the  motion  of  whose  every 
link  propagates  an  influence 
that  travds  on  from  end  to  end." 

LiTTLB  Ones. — "  *  Take  heed 
that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these 
little  ones.  Despise  them  not ! 
They  have  their  angel  guards, 
they  live  at  Bethel,  and  from 
their  feet  a  ladder  reaches  to 
the  opened  heavens  by  which 
they  come  and  go." 

Death. — "  The  death  of  a 
good  man  is  the  quenching  of 
a  light  in  our  sky ;  the  drying- 
up  of  a  fountain  on  our  euth." 

Evil. — "Evil  is  a  serpent 
enfolding  all  things  in  its  deadly 
ooil;  it  is  a  d^k  cold  mist 
hanging  over  every  scene,  inter- 
oeptmg  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
checking  the  growth  of  nature ; 
it  is  a  miasma  impregnating  the 


atmosphere  and  cansi] 
and  death  in  every  bn 

Selfishness.  —  *'  i 
impairs  the  intellect, 
eye,  enfeebles  its  mn 
fetters  its  operation, 
around  the  reflective  i 
ivy  about  the  oakling, 
up  its  vital  sap,  and 
down  to  its  own  dime 

Love. — **Love  brc 
the  sealed  apocalyp 
and  leads  all  the  pow< 
soul  to  join  in  theii 
jahs." 

Sin. — **  Sin  is  a  red 
lation  of  our  nature, 
of  our  interests ;  it  is 
lasting  No  to  Infinite 

Friendship.  —  "  F 
is  better  than  wealth, 
sess  the  love  of  a  tr 
the  sympathy  of  an 
even  in  poverty,  is  b€ 
to  be  a  millionaire  or  a 
imloved." 

Insignificance.  — 
but  tiny  leaves  in  \ 
growing  forest  of  1 
we  fall  and  are  not 
nay,  our  ashes  may 
strength  to  the  root 
coming  generations." 

Theology. — **  True 
is  but  divine  love 
intellectual  costume,  i 
than  costume,— 5ocfy,  \ 
with  a  warm  heart 
every  pore,  and  wo: 
beneficent  design  throi 
member." 

'*  Speech  is  oftener 
stitute  than  the  vi 
thought." 

''The  dead  calm  1 
cradle  of  the  storm.^ 
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No.  Lxvn. 

Subject:  God  nr  Huma^  History. 

"  Shall  not  the  judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right?" — Gen.  xyiii.  25. 

This  is  the  utterance  of  Abraham  in  one  of  the  m6st  stirring- 
ohapters  in  his  remarkable  biography.  Two  thoughts  are  suggested 
in  this  utterance.    I.  Gtxl  WOBKS  in  human  history.    This  Abra- 
ham felt  now,  and  this  is  an  undoubted  fact.     God  works  as  truly 
in  the  lives  of  individuals,  families,  communities,  nations,  as  Ho 
does  in  the  universe  at  large.    (1)  He  originates  all  the  good  in 
human  history.    Whatever  is  pure,  true,  benevolent,  just,  in  the 
history  of  the  past,  or  condition  of  the  present,  is  from  Him. 
All   good  in  human   life  are    streams   from   Him,   the   Great 
Fountain.    (2)  Ho  controls  all  the  evil.    There  are  thousands  of 
examples  in  history  to  show  that  He  subordinates  evil  to  good, 
makes  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him,  and  the  devil  himself 
Bjs  servant.     The  other  thought  suggested   here    is — 11.  God 
works  BIOHTEOUSLY  in  human  history.     Abraham  meant  either 
that  God  ougJit  to  do  right,  or  that  he  wiU  do  right.     Both  arc 
true.    Deep  in  the  natures  of  all  men  is  the  feeling  that  there  is 
an  aughiness  with  God  Himself,  that  there  is  a  course  of  conduct 
in  rdation  to  men  which  He  is  morally  bound  to  pursue.    As  Ho 
implanted  this  feeling,  is  not  its  teaching  true?    But  perhaps 
Abraham  meant  that  He  will  do  right.    The  language  is  assurance 
on  that  question.     "  Thou  art  sure  to  do  right,  whatsoever  thou 
doest  is  right."    When  men  see  good  defeated  and  evil  victorious, 
wickedness  prospering  and  virtue  failing,  and  order  giving  way 
to  confusion,  they  may  sometimes  have  a  doubt  as  to  the  rectitude 
of  God's  procedure.    Still  He  does  right ;  the  right  is  ever  done 
whether  we  recognise  it  or  not.    The  day  hastens  when  we  shall 
«Q  fed  this. 
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No.  LXVIII. 

Subject:  Indiyidualism. 

"  Sayest  thou  this  thing  of  thyself,  or  did  others  tell  it  thee  of  me  ?' -- 
John  xviii.  34. 

These  arc  tho  words  of  Christ  to  Pilate  as  He  stood  before  him 
in  tho  **  judgment  hall" — He  the  apparent  prisoner,  but  the  true 
judge;  Pilate  the  apparent  judge,  but  the  real  prisoner.  We 
take  them  hero  as  suggesting  an  appeal  that  may  be  made  to 
two  classes  in  relation  to  Christianity.  I.  To  the  rSTEDEL.  To 
the  infidel  we  may  say  when  he  urges  his  objections  to  Chris- 
ti.'inity,  **  Sayest  thou  this  of  thyself,  or  did  others  tell  it  thee?" 
(1)  When  ho  objects  to  the  divinity  of  the  Bible.  When  he  talks 
of  its  difficulties,  discrepancies,  states  how  he  thinks  the  manu- 
scripts were  produced  and  how  they  wore  compiled,  all  in  order 
to  show  that  the  book  cannot  be  divine,  wo  say  to  him,  **  Sayest 
thou  this  tiling  of  thyself,  or  did  others  tell  it  thee  ?  '*  Art  thou 
stating  fill  these  things  on  hearsay,  or  hast  thou  thoroughly  and 
lioncstly  investigated  tho  question  for  thyself  P  If  thou  host  not 
(lone  this,  be  silent,  it  is  a  personal  question.  Tho  men  from  whom 
thou  hast  hc^ard  thy  objections  perhaps  never  examined  for  them- 
selves, but  received  them  from  others,  and  they  from  others  too. 
Hush  I  think  for  thyself.  (2)  When  he  objects  to  the  doctrintt 
of  the  Bible.  AVhen  you  hear  him  dilate  on  the  absurdity  of  the 
incarnation,  the  atonement,  tho  resurrection,  &c.,  ask  him, 
"  Sayest  thou  this  of  thyself  'r"  Hast  thou  examined  these  doc- 
trines 80  as  to  get  an  independent  judgment  ?  if  not,  hold  thy 
tongue.  In  these  questions  overy  man  is  to  be  fully  persuaded 
in  his  own  mind.  Wo  know  of  no  better  way  to  deal  with  moral 
infidels  than  this :  silence  them  in  their  babblement  by  saying. 
** Sayest  thou  this  of  thyself,  or  did  others  tell  thee?  As  for 
us,  we  speak  what  wo  do  know  and  testify  what  we  have  seen." 
The  words  suggest  an  appeal  that  may  be  made  —  II.  To 
I'REACirEKS.  WTien  you  hear  men  talk  nonsense,  even  blasphemy, 
in  tho  pulpit,  in  tho  name  of  tho  Bible,  when  you  hear  them 
advocate  sacramentalism,  reprobation,  divine  wrath  to  be  quenched 
only  by  tho  blood  of  tho  innocent,  tho  literal  purchase  of  a  certain 
number  of  souls  to  salvation  by  tho  mysterious  agonies  of  the  Son  of 
God,  and  all  such  things  as  these,  say  to  them,  "  Sayest  thou  these 
things  of  thyself  ? "  **  Hast  thou  found  out  these  things  from  the 
word  of  Qod  by  thine  own  devout,  honest,  independent,  inductive 
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«tudy,  or  hast  others  told  thee  ?  Hastthou  not  got  all  these  horrid 
<logina8  that  misrepresent  Christianity,  outrage  the  intellect,  and 
shock  the  moral  reason  of  mankind,  from  others — ^from  old  theolo- 
^cs,  hoary  creeds,  and  floating  traditions  ?  No  man  is  a  true 
preacher  who  does  not  utter  the  things  which  he  has  '*  seen  and 
f dt  and  handled  for  himself."  Half  the  pulpits  in  England  would 
be  shut  if  the  people  would  ask  the  preacher,  **  Sayest  thou  this 
thing  of  thyself,  or  did  others  tell  it  thee  V* 


No.  LXIX.       • 

Subject:  Lux  t  texebris. 
"At  evening  time  it  shall  be  light." — Zechariah  xiv.  7. 

This  old  promise  has  received  a  thousand  fulfilments,  is  re- 
ceiving fulfilments  every  day,  and  will  to  the  end  of  time.  Na^ 
1 10719  that  have  fallen  under  the  shadows  of  evening  have  often 
realised  this  truth.  When  the  foot  of  the  conqueror  was  about 
stamping  on  their  heart,  and  the  night  of  despair  was  settling  on 
them,  deliverance  has  come,  light  has  broken  on  the  darkness. 
Churches  that  have  passed  into  twilight,  and  about  sinking  into  the 
night  of  extinction,  have  in  unnumbered  instances  experienced  the 
truth  of  the  promise.  The  world  at  large  had  a  grand  fulfilment 
of  it  in  the  advent  of  Christ.  Evening  had  settled  on  the 
pagan  and  Jewish  world,  the  lights  of  the  old  philosophies  and 
religions  were  all  but  quenched,  when  the  divine  logos  rose  like  a 
sun  into  the  heavens.  But  we  may  mention  a  few  instances  in 
individual  life  where  fulfilments  of  the  promise  are  abundant. 
I.  In  the  PROCESS  of  repentance.  In  passiug  through  repentance, 
through  the  regions  of  a  godly  sorrow  for  sin,  what  darkness 
gathers  around  the  sotd.  All  the  stars  of  hope,  and  the  lights 
of  self-righteousness  are  extinguished,  and  sometimes  deep  and 
horrible  is  the  darkness  that  oercasts  the  heart.  But  then  comes 
the  light,  Christ  appears,  **  thy  sins  are  all  forgiven,"  &c.,  &c. 
n.  In  the  EVENTS  of  life.  How  often  the  good  man  in  passing 
through  the  world  is  brought  into  darkness,  purposes  broken, 
plans  frustrated,  hopes  blasted,  and  he  knows  not  whither  to 
look.  Just  when  it  is  not  only  evening  with  him,  but  almost 
midnight,  light  breaks  forth,  his  heart  is  cheered,  his  path  is 
made  dear,  and  his  energies  are  renerved.  III.  In  the  abtiole 
<yf  DXB80LTJTI0N.  Death  is  felt  to  be  an  evening  with  man. 
'''The  raUey  of  the  shadow."     Most  look  forward  to  it  m  a 
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terrible  night ;  but  tho  Christly,  when  the  evening  has  come 
and  the  shadows  have  fallen  densely  all  around,  have  found  the 
breaking  of  the  night.  It  was  so  with  Dr.  Johnson,  who  through 
life,  it  would  seem,  looked  forward  to  the  last  hour  with  horror 
and  alanii;  but  when  the  evening  came,  light  came,  joy  seized 
his  withered  veins,  and  one  bright  gleam  shone  all  around  hi* 
heart.  All  men  wish  to  die  in  the  light.  Goethe  cried  out  in 
dj-ing,  **  More  light,  more  light;"  and  all  will  have  it  the  centw 
of  whose  soul  is  the  light  of  tho  world. 


Jittrarg  |loJi«s. 


[  Wc  hold  It  to  be  the  duty  of  nn  KiUtor  cither  to  give  an  earlv  notice  of  the  books 
sent  to  him  for  remark,  ur  to  return  them  at  once  to  the  Pulilfiher.  It  is  unjust  to 
praise  worthless  books ;  it  is  robberj'  to  retain  unnoticed  ones.i 


TUK  KEVIEWEKS  CAJTOX. 

In  ever)'  work  regard  the  author's  end, 

Since  none  can  compass  more  tlian  they  intend. 


Dktached  Links  :  Extracts  fkom  the  Wkitint-s  ot  JasKrir  PAr.Krn. 
D.D.  By  JosKPii  Lut'As.  Gkmh  fkom  Talmaue  :  one  thoi'sam* 
Bkilliant  Pahsagk-s  FiioM  THK  "WuiTincs  OF  Rk^'.  T.  pe  AVitt  Tal- 
MAGK,  D.D.  By  liKv.  J.  AV.  Atkinson.  Lomlou  :  K.  Dickinson,  73, 
Farriiigilon  Strcret. 
Modern  pulpit  literatun^  sconis  to  Iw  multiplying  its  sliop  windows  of 
jeweller)-,  and  they  blaze  with  ••gems,'*  with  "brilUauta,'*  witli 
'* diamonds,"  with  "pt-arls,"  and  "links."  Kveiy  pulpit  author  will 
soon  bo  la1)0uriug  to  gift  such  a  bIio])  window.  'Well,  we  have  no  gnat 
objection  to  sucli  windows  :  they  give  a  brilliancy  to  the  streets  at  gas- 
light, arrest  the  attention  of  the  [.msser-by,  and  vmi/  tempt  him  to  go  in 
and  buy  some  arti(rle  of  real  worth.  We  must  have  some  glitter  in  this  age, 
wc  cannot  get  on  without  jewels  and  ribbons  "and  a'  tliat,  and  a'  tliat." 
Of  the  two  works  before  us  we  could  say  much  if  time  and  space  would 
permit.  Between  the  authors  there  is  much  similarity ;  both  are  men  of 
undoubted  genius,  both  are  ambitious  in  style,  both  labour  too  obrknuly 
for  effect,  both  seem  somewhat  irreverent,  and  lack  in  some  measure  that 
indefinable  s]»iritnal  tenderness  that  makes  sentences  electric,  both  haw 
an  unusually  affluent  vocabulaiy,  both  are  men  well  growing  m  fame.  Rat 
there  are  points  of  contrast  in  favour  of  the  "  Britisher.*'  He  deals  more 
with  the  intellect  and  the  conscience,  whilst  the  other  seems  always  thxill- 
ing  tho  nerves  and  channing  the  imagiuation.    He  has  a  broador,  and  we 
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bdieye  a  more  Biblical,  theology  than  the  other.  Dr.  Talmage's  theo- 
logical notions  are  not  such  as  we  could  hold  and  yet  love  the  Eternal 
with  an  all-adoring  and  all-trusting  affection.  Although  the  Americau 
may  show  more  reading,  versatility,  and  heat  of  imagination,  he  does  not 
■eem  to  us  to  equal  Dr.  Parker  in  keenness  of  moral  insight,  in  vigour  of 
intellect,  in  far-reaching  thought,  in  breadth  and  depth  of  a  right  health- 
ful sympathy  for  the  whole  of  mankind.  Heartily  do  we  rejoice  in  the 
hijgh  gifts  with  which  Heaven  has  entrusted  both,  and  in  the  prosperity 
which  attends  their  labours.  Both  are  comparatively  young,  long  may 
they  live  and  grow  in  the  truly  divine  as  they  advance  in  the  educational 
experiences  of  a  ministerial  life  !  Heartily  do  we  congratulate  Dr.  Parker 
on  the  wonderful  sphere  of  labour  which  Providence  has  marked  out  fur 
bim  in  the  centre  of  the  greatest  city  of  the  world  with  abundance  of 
monetary  power  to  back  him  in  his  labours. 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  volumes  themselves  ?  Why,  that  they  are 
worth  reading  not  only  as  the  best  specimens  of  the  thoughts  and  style  of 
the  respective  authon,  but  as  books  that  furnish  spurs  to  thought. 


Tfls   Biblical   CvoLOPiBDiA.    By   William   Jones,    M.A.    London-. 

W.  Tegg. 
This  Cydopeedia  contains  a  complete  exposition  of  the  doctrines,  laws, 
pfecepts,  ordinances,  institutions,  types,  and  figures  of  the  Bible.  Also 
a  bii^graphical  and  geographical  account  of  the  i)er8ons  and  places  nicti- 
tioned  in  Holy  Writ.  Though  it  is  not  a  new  work,  it  has  been  so  reviscMl, 
corrected,  and  enlarged  as  to  be  up  to  the  present  standard  of  Biblicdl 
science.  Those  who  are  not  able  to  procure  such  Cyclopsedias  as  Fair- 
twimX  Eitto's,  or  Smith's,  will  find  this  to  come  within  their  reach  and 
equal  to  all  their  ordinary  demands.  It  is  about  the  size  of  Dr.  EadieX 
which  is  a  most  excellent  work,  but  this  is  more  theological.  We  cannot 
any  that  we  can  endorse  all  its  theology,  for  it  seems  to  us  sometimes 
somewhat  narrow  and  technical.  On  the  whole,  however,  wc  heartily 
recommend  it  as  a  very  valuable  work. 


HoMiLWT :  Editor's  Series.    Vols.   I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V.,  VI..  VIL 

Publishers  :  Simpkin  and  Marshall,  London. 
Here  are  seven  handsome  volumes,  each  crowded  with  every  variety  of 
matter  bearing  on  pulpit  work.  Each  volume  contains  on  an  average 
About  a  hundred  sermons  more  or  less  full,  all  condensed  to  the  utmost, 
•nd  studiously  suggestive.  Most  of  the  texts  of  these  discourses  have 
aeMom  been  preached  from,  and  all  are  pre-eminently  practical.  Besides 
the  sermons  they  have  consecutive  bomiletic  sketches  on  the  Book  of 
JoB^  the  Psalms,  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  the  Epistle  of  £phe8lak«» 
sad  St.  James. 
Under  the  title  of  Preacher's  Dissecting  Room  they  contain  gra^hi& 
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.slvctclics  of  the  representatives  of  the  variont  schools  of  imuhen,  waA^ 
the  8EN8ATIOXAL,  iiicludiug  the  tngic»  the  oomiCy  and  ihapsodie ;  Ai 
iNTKLLECTiTAL,  including  the  technical,  the  grand,  the  philosophk ;  ik 
«i>i RITUAL,  including  the  mystical  and  intentional ;  and  the  rniciUA- 
KEous,  containing  a  number  of  nondescript  preachers. 

They  also  contain  the  **  Pith  of  Many  Rknowned  Snixoys,"  Wk 
from  the  ancient  and  modem  writcn,  sach  as  Hooker,  Bushnell,  Sobot- 
son,  &c. 

Tlioy  have  also  a  goodly  number  of  Biblical  Cbiticishb  contribntid 
l»y  some  of  the  first  scholars  of  the  nge. 

Under  the  head  of  "Pulpit  AND  its  Handmaids"  there  is  and 
variety    of  biogi-aijldc    sketches,    illustrative  facts,    and  OBlGIWl' 

FIMILITUDEa. 

In  addition  to  this  and  much  more,  there  are — ^Notices  of  neiily  iD 
the  important  theological  and  critical  works  that  appear  IWmiiiMmthto 
month. 

AmongRt  the  men  who  have  themselves  sent  their  contributions  to  tltf* 
volumes  are  Dil  Clakk,  the  learned  author  of  that  unrivalled  itjA 
<m  moral  science,  "  The  Nature  and  Province  of  Christian  Ethics  defined 
and  dottnnined  ;"  the  oelolirate^l  I>B.  Lanoe,  the  greatest  homiletfc 
writer  of  the  age  ;  Pr.  Ginhbuiu;,  tlw  distinguished  Hebraist  and  Arch**- 
logist ;  VAX  OosTERZEK,  professor  of  Rotterdam  University ;  Feawi* 
Jacox,  B.A.  ;  1)11.  Mellou,  of  Halifax,  &c. 

Estimating  the  value  of  a  literary  work  not  by  hulk  and  weight;  hntlij 
the  amount  and  vast  variety  of  its  thoughts,  the  Homilist  is  heywd 
comparison  the  dieupest  work  of  the  kind  extant.  It  has  always  from  thi 
beginning  been  conducted  on  the  principle  of  quality  before  qoantity,  sbA 
licnce  it  has  rejected,  and  still  rejects,  basketsftil  of  fully-written  senneBii 
Such  productions  would  sink  the  Homilist  in  one  short  year,  as  tlMf 
have  sunk  other  homiletic  serials  which  have  since  started.  Some  d 
these,  indeed,  came  out  announcing  tliat  "they  were  to  do  the  wwk  ii 
tlic  future,"  that  the  Homilist  <*had  fulfilled  its  mission"  and  "slioald 
L'ave  thn  stage."  But  where  are  they  now?  Since  they  have  sulk 
to  rise  no  more,  eight  or  nine  volomes  of  the  HoMiLiBT  have  bMi 
launrlicil  on  the  sea,  and  are  welcomed  as  heartily  by  as  many  admiral 
on  every  shore  of  the  reading  world  as  ever.  The  iaet  is,  ministen  do 
not  want  elaborate  sermons. 

It  is  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  the  Homiust  to  know  that  notirith- 
standingthe  immense  number  of  volumes  that  have  been  soldt  the  c 
for  the  work  is  not  diminished.  On  the  contnTy,  then  is  a  • 
rail  for  the  republication  of  fonrteen  or  fifteen  Toliimes  that  are  md  f^fHML 
Several  of  the  volumes  in  this  series  are  already  becomiiig  i 
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PREFACE. 


This  Volume,  the  Thibty-thibd  of  the  entire  Work,  is  the 
eighth  of  the  New  Series— -Tke  Editor's  Series. 

Although  considerably  upwards  of  One  Huhdrkd  Thousaito 
Volumes  have  been  sold,  it  will  be  gratifying  for  our  friends 
to  know  that  the  demand  is  as  ^eat  as  ever. 

As  the  old  key-note  will  still  rule  the  melodies  of  the 
HojfiLisT,  and  no  new  specific  description  is  requisite,  the 
former  Preface  may  be  again  transcribed. 

First :  The  book  lias  no  Jlnish.  The  Editor  had  not  only  not  the  time  to 
piTc  an  artistic  finish  to  his  productions,  but  not  even  the  design.  Their 
incompleteness  is  intentional.  He  has  drawn  soma  marble  slabs  together, 
and  hewn  them  roughly;  but  has  left  other  hands  to  delineate  minute 
features,  and  so  poliw  them  into  beauty.  He  has  dug  up  from  the  Biblical 
mine  some  precious  ore,  smelted  a  little,  but  left  aU  the  smithing  to  others. 
He  has  presented  ^  germs  "  which  if  sown  in  good  soil,  under  free  air  and 
an  oi>en  sky.  will  produce  fruit  that  may  draw  many  famishing  spirits  into 
the  yineyara  of  the  Church. 

Secondly :  The  book  has  no  denominationalism.  It  has  no  special  reference 
to  *'0t<rlK>dy"  or  to  **our  Church."  As  denominational  strength  is  not 
necessarily  eoul  strength,  nor  denominational  reUgion  necessarily  the  religion  • 
of  humamty,  it  is  the  aim  of  the  HoiOLiffr  to  nunister  that  which  imiyersal 
nvan  requires.  It  is  for  man  as  a  citizen  of  the  uniyerse,  and  not  for  him  as 
a  limb  of  the  sect. 

Thirdly :  The  book  has  no  polemical  Theology.  The  Editor— holding,  as 
he  does,  with  a  tenacious  grasp,  the  cordial  doctrines  which  constitute  what 
is  called  the  **  orthodox  croed  ^ — ^has,  neyertheless,  the  deep  and  eyer-deepen- 
ing  conyictidu,  first,  that  such  creed  is  but  a  yery  small  portion  of  the  truth 
that  Ck>d  has  reyealed,  or  that  man  requires ;  and  that  no  theological  system 
can  fully  represent  all  the  contents  and  suffgestions  of  the  great  Book  of 
Qod;  and,  secondly,  that  systematic  theou>gy  is  but  means  to  an  end. 
Spiritual  morality  is  that  end.  Consequently,  to  the  heart  and  lifi  eyery 
Kblical  thought  and  idea  shoidd  be  directed.  Your  systems  of  diymity  the 
author  will  not  disparage:  but  his  impression  is,  that  thoy  can  no  more 
answer  the  purpose  of  the  Gk>spel,  than  pneumatics  can  answer  the  purpose  of 
the  atmosphere.  In  the  case  of  Chrishanity,  as  weU  as  the  air,  the  world 
can  liye  without  its  scientific  truths ;  but  it  must  haye  the  free  flo wings  of 
their  yital  elements.  Coleridge  has  well  said,  **  Too  soon  did  the  doctors  of 
the  Church  forget  that  the  heart — ^the  moral  nature — ^was  the  beginning  and 
the  end,  and  that  truth,  knowledge,  and  insight,  were  comprehended  m  its 
expansion." 

The  Editor  would  record  his  grateful  acknowledgments  to  those  free  spirits 
of  aU  Churches,  who  haye  so  earnestly  rallied  round  him ;  to  the  many  who 
haye  encouraged  him  by  their  letters,  and  to  those,  especiaUy,  who  haye 
aided  him  by  their  yaluable  contributions.  May  the  "last  day"  proye  that 
the  help  rendered  has  been  worthily  bestowed;  and  that  theHoxiLiST  did 
somethmg  towards  the  spiritual  education  of  humanity,  in  its  endeayour  to 
bring  the  Bible,  througn  the  instrumentality  of  the  pulpit,  into  a  more 
immediate  and  practicafcontact  with  the  eyery  day  life  of  man ! 

Datid  Thomas. 
BoUf  Bueh,  Ltmgkbormigh  Fork, 
London, 


A  Synopiii  of  the  previoui  Volumei  of  the  Ed%ior*s  8erie$  of 

the  **  HOMILWT." 
The  FntsT  Volume  is  out  or  prdtt,  but  if  bach  toluxb  n  oompletb  cr 

ITSELF,  THE  RKPUBLIGATIOE  OF   BO  TOLUXB  U    BIOBMABT  TO  THB  OOBSUKJIATlOai 

OF  THB  WOBB. 

The  Second  Voluicb,  which  ii  nearly  oat  of  print,  contain!  Eiobtt-thbib 
Sermons,  more  or  leM  elaborate.  Beiidea  theie  Sennona  there  are  Tariooa  Aitifdm 
on  other  General  Subjecta  :— 

(1)  Variations  ob  Themes  fbom  Scbiptube,  by  the  Bey.  Ftmnela  Jaooz,  E.A.— 
(2)  Tub  Pkeacher'b  Disbectiko  Boom,  by  Mathematicna,  M.A. :  In  which  the  Ben. 
t\J.  Vaiighan,  D.D.,  John  Ker,  Stopford  Brooke,  T.  Binney,  are  examined  aa 
Preachers.— (3)  Biblical  Cbiticism  :  containing  Artideatrom  the  pen  of  J.  B.  Ught- 
foot.  D.D.,  W.  Lindsay,  D.D.— (4)  PULPIT  AND  ITS  HANDMAIDS :  containing  ▲rttdea 
by  k  8.  Dallas,  W.  Benton  dillow.  F.  W.  Farrar.  M.A.,  F.B.S.— (63  IiriBABT 
Notices:  which  contain  Bevlewi  of  a  laige  nomber  of  important  ThfOological* 
Homiletical,  and  other  Works. 

The  Third  Volume  contains  EiOHTT-rouR  Sennona,  more  or  leas  eUbontei 
Besides  these  Sermons  there  are  rarions  Articles  on  other  General  Snbjeeta  >— 

(1)  Variations  ob  Themes  from  Scripture,  by  Bar.  Franda  Jacoz,  &A.— (Q 
The  Preacher's  Dissectino  Boom,  byEpisoopna:  in  which  are  examined  the  lYagie 
Preacher,  the  Comic  Preacher,  the  Bhapsiodic  Preacher,  the  Tachnlcal  Preacher,  and 
the  Grand  Preacher.— (8)  BiBUCAL  CRiTiasMS :  containing  Articlea  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Clarke,  F.B.A.S.,  and  Dr.  Ginsbnrg.— (4)  Talmudio  Studt  with  St.  PAuLlqf 
John  Gill.— (6)  Pulpit  and  its  Habdmaids  :  containing  selection*  flrom  BomMne. 
Selden.  Henry  Smith,  John  Howe,  Dr.  Gtonlbonm,  Buskin,  Diaraeli,  Ac— («) 
LiTERART  NOTICES :  whlch  contain  BeTiewa  of  a  large  number  of  important  Theo- 
lo^cal,  Homiletical,  and  other  Works. 

The  Fourth  Volumb  contains  Ninett-obe  Sermons,  more  or  leaa  elaborate^ 
Besides  these  Sermons  there  are  various  Artides  on  other  General  Snbjacta  :— 

(1)  Variations  on  Themes  from  scripture,  by  Bct.  Francis  Jacox,  BJi.— (9 
The  Preacher's  Dissectino  Boom,  by  Eplscopus :  m  which  are  examined  the  Grand 
Preacher,  the  Philosophic  Preacher,  the  Mystical  Preacher,  and  the  Intnitiooal 
Preacher.— (3)  Biblical  Criticisms  :  containing  Artldea  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Clarke^ 
F.B.A.S.,  Dr.  Ginsburg,  and  Dr.  Lange.-(4)  Talmudio  Study  with  St.  Paul,  1v 
John  Gill.— (ft)  Pulpit  and  its  Handmaids  :  containing  aelectiona  ftrom  W.  B. 
Perceval,  F.  W.  Farrar.  M.A.,  Dr.  Bushnell,  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow.  Dr.  J.  HamUton, 
Ac— (6)  Literart  Notices  :  which  contain  Beviewa  of  a  laige  number  of  important 
Theolocical,  Homiletical,  and  other  Works. 

The  Fifth  Volume  contains  Eiohtt-eioht  Sermons,  more  or  leaa  elaborate. 
Besides  these  Sermons  there  are  various  Artides  on  other  (General  Snbjeeta. 
such  as  :— 

S)  The  Preacher's  Dissectino  Boom,  by  Epiacopus :  In  which  are  examined  tte 
litioual  Preacher,  the  Miscellaneous  Preacher,  Dr.  Oeedman,  Snavity  Sentiment 
M.A.,  Bcv.  W.  Heartworn,  B.A.,  and  Dr.  Wiiislower.— (S)  Bibuqal  CBincUMi  : 
including  Articles  on  Sacred  Symbolism,  by  £.  P.  Barrows,  B.D. ;  the  Brethren  ol 
Jesus,  by  A.  C.  Swainson,  M.  A. ;  the  Purification  of  the  Temple,  by  Bbrard  :  and  tiM 
Twelve  Apostles,  by  J.  Bobertson,  D.D.— (3)  PULprr  AND  ITS  HABDMAIDS :  ««n»«i«tw^ 
a  variety  of  Original  Similitudes.— (4)  LiTERART  NOTICES :  containing  a  large  niUBber 
of  Beviews  of  modem  important  works. 

The  Sixth  Volume  cout«ins  One  Hundred  and  Eiqhtekb  Sermons  more  or  lc» 
elaborate.  Besides  these  Sermons  there  are  various  Articlea  on  other  Gcnenl 
Subjects  :— 

(i)  Thf  Preacher's  Disseotibq  Boom,  by  Episoopus :  containing  a  short  akaCdi 
of  the  late  Dr.  Norman  Maclcod :  and  in  which  are  examined  Beva.  Dr.  Wlsalofwer, 
Dr.  Goody,  and  William  Bunabout,  M.A.— (2)  Bibucal  CRlTlCiiM,  with  Aitidaa 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  James  Morrison,  and  Bev.  A.  Barfleld.— (8)  PULPR  ABD  m 
Handmaids,  with  a  variety  of  Original  Similitudea.— (4)  Lrbrabt  Noiicbi  :  con- 
taining Beviews  of  important  new  Worka. 

The  Seventh  Volumb  contains  One  IfUNDRED  and  Fourtbui  Bemoiii, 
less  elaborate.  Besides  these  Sermons  there  are  variona  Artidea  on  TBiioaa  I 
such  as  :— 

Chief  Foubderi  of  Chief  Faiths,  Ac.  Also  artides  tron  th«  pana  of  Homm 
Bushndl,  D.D.,  J.  Von  Oosterzee,  D.D.,  Schldezmadier,  and  otlnr  -  —  -  ^  - 
writera. 
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NOTICES  OF  THE  PRESS. 

*'  without  copylnflT  Robcrtann  of  Brighton,  there  ii  a  pr«Tailliigipblt  In  thli  pnhU- 
cation  which  perpetually  reminds  you  of  his  ■ublime  utterances.  Dr.  Thomae  is  a 
man  of  a  spirit  so  profound  and  comprehenslTe,  so  catholic  and  chultable,  that  tli« 
HoMiLisT  cnuld  not  l»e  other  than  that  which  it  is.  For  the  WMn  alwaya  underllei 
the  book  which  he  writes.  The  HoxiLiST  is  so  rich  in  ezquiilte  utteimncei  that  tha 
attempt  at  quotation  in  tills  notice  would  be  to  conuneuoe  Ulimitable  enlargenNUt. 
On  the  wholo,  wc  have  two  things  to  remark  in  connection  with  this  pablicatiim— 
viz.,  first,  that  the  IIomilist  is  the  b«tt  preacher's  annual  which  we  know ;  eecond. 
the  last  volume  is  the  bert  of  the  twenty-six  which  it  conelndei,  being,  indeed,  tli« 
commencement  of  a  new  series.  We  do  not  highly  laud  when  we  aflirm  that  In  thm 
department  of  religious  literature  to  which  it  belongik  it  liai  no  worthj  oon- 
petitor."— Dundee  Daily  Advertiser. 

"That  the  author  is  fully  equal  to  the  diteunlon  of  mich  topiei,  tow  who  mn 
acquainted  with  his  qualifications  will  presume  to  denv.  He  ia  eviaentlj  a  man  oC 
refined  taste  and  cultivated  intellect.  He  hai  rendered  hlah  Mrrice  to  the  cama  oC 
truth  sa  an  expositor  and  a  critic.  There  are  paasagei  whieL  for  rIehiUHof  imigiij 
and  cholceness  of  rhetoric,  have  scarcely  been  snrpaMed.  The  my  rignUieiiioe  and 
embolism  of  lancuage  seems  to  be  exhanahed  in  the  elegant  itrvctim  of  manr  €C 
these  nervoas  and  inspiriting  pazagtapha."— CAvreA  8taiiiMrtf. 


The  Prayer  for   Wisdom. 

{Continn-Afrom  Vol.  XXXIL,  page  32S.) 
II. 


**Gh'e  me  now  wijJom." 


;  Cliroa.  I.  10. 


<^^UT  there  is  mucli  more  than  this  general  feature 
which  attracts  us  in  this  youth.  Come  and  see,  in 
the  second  place,  a  king's  son  who  prays  exclusively 
for  wisdom.  Assuredly,  before  the  presence  of  the  Infinite 
One  the  prince  is  no  more  than  the  beggar ;  but  is  not  the 
former  exposed  to  far  greater  temptations  P  and  was  ever  a 
temptation  so  severe  as  this  for  the  youthful  Solomon? 
Transport  yourself,  if  you  can,  entirely  into  the  condition 
of  his  inner  and  outward  life.  His  fairest  day  has  h^ted 
to  its  evening,  and  the  sweetest  youthful  dream  of  a 
blissful  future  has  taken  possession  of  heart  and  spirit 
At  length  he  has  laid  hims3lf  down  to  rest  in  the  outer 
courts  of  the  Lord.  ''  Ho  that  sitteth  in  the  tabernacle 
of  the  Most  High  shall  pass  the  night  in  the  shadow  of 
tlie  Almighty.'^  The  festive  noise  around  him  is  hushed ; 
more  faintly  begins  the  light  of  the  sacred  lamp  to 
glimmer  before  his  slumber-laden  eyes;  he  lies  there 
alone,  as  whilom  the  youthful  Samuel.  And  does  he  not 
alao  hear  a  Tolce,  and  do^s  he  not  on  a  sudden  find  himself 
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irradiated  by  a  light  which  is  not  of  eailh  ?     Tea,  truly, 
there  the  Lord  appears  to  him — the  liOrd  who  knows  how 
to  give  good  to  His  beloved  "  as  in  sleep,"  *  and  presents 
Himself  graciously  to    him  with  the  permission,  "Ask 
what  I  shall  give  thee."     What  a  word,  and  how  great 
the  concession  contained  in  that  word.     All  the  treasure- 
chambers  of  God's  infinite  favour  opened  up  before  the 
grasp  of  a  single  hand.     "  Ask  of  me,"  says  the  Possessor 
of  all  things,  **  and  choose  thyself  the  blessing  which  thou 
desirest  above  all  othors.      JShall  the  cedars  of  Lebanon 
fall  that  in  thy  capital   there  may  arise  an   edifice  of 
unrivalled  splendour  ?     Shall  the  laurel  adorn  thy  brow, 
intertwined  with  the  roses  of  love  P     Shall  thy  name  be 
borne  upon  a  thousand  tongues,  even  to  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  ?     and    a    patriarchal   age    crown    all    these 
blessings!""     Who  docs  not  involuntarily  tremble  at  the 
sight  of  the  hand  in  which  such  a  decision  is  placed  ?  but 
who  does  not  also  loarn  to  love  the  youthful  king,  who 
even  in  his  dream  do(?s  not  sin ;  and  who  desires  only 
wisdom,  lujt  in  order  to  shine  by  it,  but  in  order  to  be 
useful  y     "  Give  thy  servant  an  understanding  heart :  " 
the  answer  reads  eUewhcre ;  f  and  the  meaning  of  his 
prayer  may  be   easily   conjectured,  especially  when  we 
remember  the  sense  in  which  Solomon  in  the   book  of 
Proverbs  constantly   makes    mention    of  wisdom.      He 
means  by  it  no  mere  learning,  which  may  be  attained  to 
in  another  way ;  and  just  as  little  that  aeutcnesSy  versa- 
tility, polish,  which  frequently  is  almost  entirely  dis- 
connected with  the  first  principles  of  moral  life.     He 
desires,  on  the  other  hand,  that  practical  wisdom  which 
qualifies  in  every  case  for  the  recognising,  choosing,  and 
accomplishing  of  the  right,  the  true,  and  the  good ;  a 
wisdom  thus  which  is  drawn  only  from  the  knowledge 
of  God's  will  and  law,  and  which  is  essentially  one  with 
♦  IValm  cxxvii.  2.  t  1  Kings  iiL  9. 
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the  fear  of  the  Lord.  And  ahout  this  he  is  concerned ; 
not  after,  along  with,  or  above  other  things ;  but  alone 
and  exclusively.  He  does  not  even  speak  of  anything 
else ;  it  does  not  exist  for  him  at  this  moment.  If  he 
has  only  wisdom,  what  does  ho  need  besides?  Happy 
Solomon,  who  hast  understood  thy  deepest  need ;  but 
who  at  the  same  time  knowest  where  satisfaction  for  this 
need  is  to  be  sought. 

Ill,  Or — would  this  prayer  be  fruitless  P  Solomon  testi- 
fies of  better  things.  Come  and  see  here  a  humble  anCy  who 
prays  not  in  vain,  A  humble  one :  upon  that  word  I  lay 
stress,  because  it  is  the  key  to  the  whole.  How  strikingly 
this  humility  expresses  itself,  especially  in  the  words  of 
the  prayer  as  preserved  in  another  place.*  First,  thanks- 
giving for  what  is  already  bestowed  or  promised;  and 
then,  further,  '*  And  now,  0  Lord,  my  God  '* — the  "  my  " 
of  a  humble  faith — "thou  hast  made  thy  servant  king 
instead  of  David  my  father ;  and  I  am  but  a  little  child, 
I  know  not  how  to  go  out  or  come  in,"  as  my  position 
requires.  "  A  little  child "  (youth),  thus  speaks  the 
young  man  of  about  twenty  years,  who  had  been  re- 
minded a  few  months  before  by  his  dying  father  "  that 
he  was  a  wise  man."  f  Solomou,  at  least,  has  certainly 
experienced  the  truth  of  his  own  words,  "  With  the  lowly 
is  wisdom,"  but  also  at  the  same  time  learnt  that  God  will 
give  grace  to  the  humble.  It  is  also  manifestly  "  good  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  that  he  has  done  this  thing ;  "  %  and 
that  is  something  so  very  different  from  being  good  in  the 
eyes  of  men  whose  favour  or  friendship  we  are  seeking. 
Immediately  he  receives  the  answer,  ''Because  this  was  in 
thine  heart  .  .  .  the  wisdom  and  the  knowledge  is  granted 
unto  thee."  Will  this  only  say  that  it  had  already  been 
given  him;  so  that  in  reality  he  had  no  need  at  all  to  ask 
it  P  Nay,  but  rather  that  it  was  granted  to  him  in  th\& 
•  1  Kings  UL  7.  t  3  King*  ii.  9.  X\  ^xa^xsu  Vi.    ' 
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same  hour — in  answer  to  liis  prayer — ^in  a  measure  un- 
known before;  and  also  that  it  should  be  eonstantlT 
grantad,  so  far  as  was  necessary.  Anything  less  than 
this  you  surely  cannot  look  for  from  the  Father  of  spirits 
who  has  His  own  means  of  access  to  the  heart  and  spirit  of 
His  human  child,  in  His  own  miraculous  manner.  Or  should 
such  an  actual  direct  connnimication  on  His  part,  in  answer 
to  our  prayer,  be  too  j^reat  and  wonderful  for  the  Lord  ? 
*'He  that  planted  the  ear,  shall  He  not  hearP  He  that 
formed  the  eye,  shall  Ho  not  see  ?  "  My  friends,  I  know  I 
am  moving  in  a  mysterious  province,  and  one  fiercely 
assailed,  when  I  speak  of  the  answering  of  prayer  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word  ....  And  yet  I  retain  the 
courage  to  ask.  Do  you  not  feel  how  absurd  it  is  to  believe 
in  a  really  living  Ood,  and  at  the  same  time  to  doubt  the 
possibility  of  a  definite  answer  to  prayer?  But  what, 
shall  ye  who  are  evil  keep  your  heart  and  hands  free  to 
hasten,  over  any  obstacle  whatever,  to  the  help  of  your 
crying  child ;  and  God,  who  is  good,  shall  bo  either  not 
able  or  not  willing,  because  He  has  tied  His  hand  with 
His  own  law  ?  Oh,  melancholy  folly  of  a  race  which 
dreams  of  freedom  for  itself,  but  denies  this  freedom  to 
the  Creator  ;  and,  naturally  all  the  time  very  religious,  is 
on  the  way  to  both  theoretical  and  practical  abandonment 
of  God.  No,  come  and  read  hero,  as  it  were  between  the 
lines  of  the  Scripture  of  the  Old  Covenant,  the  promise  of 
the  Xew.  *'  If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of 
God,  that  giveth  to  all  men  liberally  and  upbraideth  not ; 
and  it  shall  be  given  him.  But " — the  condition  is  equally 
simple  as  it  is  reasonable — "  let  him  ask  in  faith,  nothing 
doubting."  How  prayer  is  heard,  no  one  may  be  aUo 
fully  to  explain ;  but  thai  it  is  heard  is  for  the  tiionghtful 
faith  raised  above  all  doubt.  I  at  least  eitem  it  Ao 
highest  consolation  of  a  life  which  without  tUs  belkf 
Tfouid  sometimes  become  intolerable,  to  bo  aUa  to  oling 
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firmly  to  the  promise,  "  I  will  instruct  thee  and  teach  thee 
in  the  way  which  thou  shalt  go ;  I  will  guide  thee  with 
mine  eye."  Not  that  you  are  to  look  for  inner  light  apart 
from  God's  written  Word,  and  still  less  that  this  heavenly 
instruction  is  to  release  from  the  necessity  for  your  owxt^ 
labour  and  exertion.  (Solomon  says  indeed  that  idleness 
causes  us  to  wear  torn  garments  ;  but  never  that  it  gives 
us  to  wear  the  crown  of  true  wisdom  ;  and  in  the  domain 
of  science  also  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  man  in  the  sweat 
of  his  brow  should  eat  bread.  But  yet  it  remains  equally 
true  on  the  other  hand  that  "  it  is  vain  for  you  to  rise  up 
early,  to  sit  up  late,  to  eat  the  bread  of  sorrows.''  In  the 
realm  of  true  wisdom  no  one  is  crowned  who  has  not  in 
childlike  spirit  bowed  before  God.  How  can  we  yet 
doubt,  when  we  know  and  follow  Him  who  has  promised 
without  limitation,  "Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  of  the 
Father  in  my  name.  He  shall  give  it  you  ?  '*  Behold  the 
wisdom  of  which  Solomon  had  only  a  dim  prescience  has  * 
in  Him  personally  appeared ;  in  Him,  I  say,  who  is  the 
Word,  the  Wisdom,  and  the  own  Image  of  the  Father. 
Mountains  of  Galilee,  ye  have  seen  Him  who  was  fairer 
than  Solomon  in  all  his  glory;  hills  of  Zion,  ye  have 
heard  from  His  lips  the  words,  "  I  am  the  way,  and  the 
truth,  and  the  life."  He  that  foUoweth  Him  walketh  not 
in  darkness;  and  whoso  is  led  by  His  Spirit  learns  to 
understand  the  truth,  and  becomes  by  degrees  freed  from 
the  bondage  of  every  delusion.  Are  there  not  those  sit- 
ting here,  who,  if  need  were,  could  arise  and  testify  how  . 
Ood  had  in  reality,  and  opportunely,  answered  their 
prayer  for  wisdom  ;  and,  to  mention  no  other  names  from 
history,  is  an  August  Hermann  Francke,  founder  of  the 
Orphan  House  at  Halle,  the  only  one  who  has  begun  with 
the  prayer,  "  O  God,  if  thou  dost  exist,  manifest  thyself 
to  me/'  but  has  continued  to  persevere  therein  nntil  he 
became  at  length  a  hero  in  the  faith  ?     No^  the  L^t^^ 
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Land  is  not  shortened  that  He  cannot  deliver  out  of  erery 
depth ;  it  is  onh'  our  unbelief  and  our  pride  which  stands 
in  the  way  of  the  answer  to  our  prayera  Let  the  waves 
of  doubt  rise  high  as  they  will,  this  rock  can  only  be  over- 
flowed by  them,  never  borne  from  its  solid  foundation.  ''  I 
love  them/'  says  the  Supreme  Wisdom,  **  that  love  mc, 
and  they  that  seek  me  early  (yea,  verily!)  they  shall 
find  me." 

lY.  And  he  that  finds — ^but  here  also,  beloved,  I  cannot 
do  better  than  follow  the  narrative  of  Solomon^s  dream. 
Come  and  see  here  a  favoured  one,  who  receives  much  more 
than  he  askn  for.  We  have  as  yet  listened  to  only  half  of 
the  heavenly  response :  thus  it  continues,  "  Thereto  will  I 
give  thee  riches,  and  wealth,  and  honour,  such  as  no  kings 
have  had  that  have  been  before  thee ;  neither  shall  any 
after  thee  (in  Israel)  have  the  like/'  No,  He  who  gives 
that  which  is  of  the  first  necessity,  also  refutes  not  that 
which  is  less  so.  Solomon  had  not  even  thought  of 
temporal  gifts ;  but  his  God  forgets  nothing  of  nil  that 
which  may  augment  the  lustre  of  His  throne.  "And 
Solomon  awoke,  and  behold  it  was  a  dream."  *  But  what 
a  dream ;  and  what  an  awakening,  beloved.  The  momiEg 
hour  of  a  new  life  has  dawned  upon  him,  and  while  this 
master-dreamer  descends  at  once  from  Gibeon'e  erect,  it  is 
only  very  soon  to  rise  to  a  more  glorious  height  before  the 
eye  of  his  own  and  neighbouring  nations.  When  God's 
light  has  been  enkindled  in  his  soul  there  arises  for  him 
very  soon  a  light  upon  every  domain  of  knowledge  and 
science  with  which  he  comes  in  contact.  He  becomes  the 
devout  philosopher,  the  distinguished  hamamst^  the 
accomplished  student  of  nature,  the  riohly-gifted  framer 
of  proverbs  and  psalms,  the  wise  physician  fiur  many  a 
disease  of  his  day ;  since  true  piety  forms  no  compact  witfc 
stupidity,  but  rather  with  knowledge,  ouUuie,  progtesi 
«  1  Kings  iU.  16. 
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That  which  the  king  has  received  redouucU,  8})iritually 
nnd  materially,  to  the  good  of  the  nation,  which  shares 
in  the  benefit.     The  gold  becomes  as  silver,  the  silver  is 
esteemed  as  nothing  ;  the  glory  of  this  prince  is  reflected 
ihr  beyond  the  limits  of  his  kingdom ;  a  golden  age  is 
opened,  upon  which  in  after  years  the  nation  looked  back 
in  sadness.    O  say,  is  there  not  ia  Solomon  a  confirmation 
of  his  own  word,  "The  blessing  of  the  Lord  maketh  rich, 
and  He  addeth  no  sorrow  with  it  ?  "  and  do  you  not  think 
at  the  same  time  of  that  greater  word  from  the  sermon  on 
the  moimt,  **  Seek  yo  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his 
righteousness,  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto 
you?*'     Behold  we  short-sighted  ones  frequently  seek 
first  the  superfluous,  as  though  the  necessary  would  be 
sure  to  follow  of  itself.     God  in  answer  to  prayer  usually 
gtves  the  indispensable  first ;    but  straightway  also  adds 
thereto  the   useful,    the    agreeable,    the    comparatively 
superfluous.      The   Lord   gives    grace,   and  in  that  one 
thing  all  things  lie  hid  ;  yet  Ho  adds  to  grace  also  honour, 
and  withholds  no  good  thing  from  them  fhat  walk  in  up- 
rightness.    You  may  object  that  Solomon  was  only  an 
exception  to  the  rule,  since  so  many  a  pupil  in  the  school 
of  the  highest  wisdom  has  to  contend  with  cares  and  want, 
and  is  replenished  with  shame  instead  of  honour ;    while 
the  fool  revels  in  honour  and  abundance.      This  objection 
is  to  a  certain  extent  well  grounded ;  but  only  so  long  as 
you  forget  the  noble  saying  of  another  sage,*  "  Prosperity 
is  the  blessing  of  the  Old  Testament ;  adversity  that  of 
the  new."     For  us.  Christians,  life's  centre  of  gravity — if 
I  may  so  express  myself — ^is  removed  from  the  "  t/m  aide  '* 
to  the  "  yonder  aide,"  and,  living  and  dying,  the  Christ 
has  much  more  to  give  us  than  a  Solomon  could  ever 
dream  of.    Already  I  hear  a  thousand-voiced  Amen  in 
response  to  the  glorious  encomium  of  Solomon,t  **  Happy 

•  To:- 1  nii!">n.  t  VroY,  iii.  1^— ^<^.\ 
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is  the  man  that  findcth  wisdom,  and  the  man  that  getteth 
understanding.  .  .  .  She  is  a  tree  of  life  to  them  that  ky 
liold  upon  her,  and  happy  is  every  one  that  holdeth  her 
fast." 

V.  TItai  hohleth  her  fmi — is  it  possible  to  repeat  the» 
woi-ds  without  a  sense  of  pain  ?  Hitherto  we  have  beea 
constantly  rising  in  our  pilgrimage  to  Gibeon's  height; 
but  if  we  tarry  yet  lor  a  moment,  and  somewhat  further 
grasp  the  bearing  of  the  text,  wo  see,  in  conclusion,  on 
unhappy  ono  who  by  his  ofcji  fault  has  forfeited  the  blessinf 
of  his  prayer.  Or  can  wc?  read  of  this  first  manifestation 
of  God  in  Solomon's  life,  without  at  the  same  time  think- 
ing with  emotion  of  the  last  ?  *  Alas !  what  a  change  an 
interval  of  about  thirty  years  can  make  in  the  little  world 
within.  Wlio  lies  there  upon  another  hill  outside  Jerusa- 
lem, prostrate  before  wood  and  stone,  the  work  of  men'a 
hands  P  Yea,  it  is  the  same  Solomon  who  here  knelt  oii 
Gibeon  ;  but  now  cold  for  that  winch  then  filled  him  witk 
transport,  regarding  perhaps  with  a  suiile  of  doubt  and 
scorn  that  which  fonnorly  seemed  t^  him  most  desirable ; 
threatened  with  the  displeasure  of  that  same  God  who  had 
once  promised  to  him  Kis  full  favour !  13ut  yet  it  ia  na 
wonder:  the  bridegroom  of  the  heavenly  Wisdom  now 
aspires  to  the  favour  of  stranger-princesses,  not  worthy  to 
stand  in  her  shadow ;  and  well  may  the  aged  sinner  in  hia 
joyless  solitude  now  dream  of  an  approaching  judgment 
of  God.  .  .  .  Hark,  hark,  there  is  raiseda  voice  of  acouoa- 
tion  from  Gibeon's  forsaken  height !  O  touching  prophecy 
of  so  many  a  sad  declension  in  many  a  spiritual  life,  which 
also  had  formerly  bloomed  glorious  as  a  rose,  and  now  i» 
bleak  and  desolate  as  a  tree  in  autumn.  Striking  reminder 
at  the  same  time  of  that  which  once  the  Mouth  of  Truth 
has  spoken,  **  Whosoever  in  reality  hath  not,  from  bim 
shall  be  taken  away  even  that  he  hath."     In  Sokmum  haa 

*  1  Kings  xi.  10,  11. 
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been  made  manifest  for  later  ages  how  one  may  earnestly 
pray  for  wisdom,  and  come  forth  to  traffic  in  wisdom,  and 
be  exceedingly  zealous  about  wisdom,  and  may  obtain 
reputation  and  honour  on  account  of  wisdom,  and  yet 
wander  in  the  paths  of  the  most  melancholy  folly. 
Because  the  prayer  of  youth  has  not  become  that  of  the 
life ;  and  wisdom  has  tuken  her  seat  indeed  in  the  outer 
courts,  but  not  in  the  innermost  sanctuary  of  the  temple 
of  the  soul.  But  unless  I  am  deceived  we  see  in  Solomon 
at  the  same  time  the  spiritual  kinsman  of  so  many  a 
Christian  professor  in  our  age  of  dissolution  and  fermen- 
tation, who,  in  shorter  time  than  he,  lias  gradually 
descended  from  the  mountain-heights  of  faith  and  prayer 
into  the  low  marshy  grounds  of  denial  and  doubt ;  and 
who  knows  indeed  whence  he  is  fallen,  but  not  yet  in 
what  he  will  end,  A  book  of  Chronicles  lies  before  me  ; 
but  truly  tho  chronicles  of  this  generation  make  mention 
of  many  a  name  which  formerly  gave  to  hope  better 
things — possibly  even  a  kingship  in  the  domain  of  true 
^gi^isdom — and  which  nevertheless  in  the  end  merits 
nothing  better  than  tho  epitaph,  **  IIo  wrought  evil  in 
the  eyes  of  tho  Lord."  Poor  Solomon,  although  we  will 
not  despair  of  thy  final  repentance,  how  much  better  had 
it  been  for  thee  to  have  died  in  the  first  half  of  thy  days ! 
Unhappy  man  who,  like  Solomon,  seest  the  glorious 
morning  and  mid-day  of  thy  life  succeeded  by  a  threaten- 
ing evening ;  because  thou  hast  exchanged  the  wisdom  of 
faith  for  the  folly  of  unbelief !  Christians,  what  I  say  unto 
you  I  say  unto  all.  Watch,  and  be  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord 
all  the  daylong.  "Even  a  glorious  Solomon- throne  is 
bordered  by  an  unseen  and  gloomy  depth  ;  but  also  from 
this  depth  there  yet  sounds  forth  to  us  one  admonition  of 
Supreme  Wisdom,  **  He  that  sinneth  against  me,  wrongeth 
his  own  soul :  all  they  that  hate  me  love  death." 

J.  Von  OosTERZi.^^IiAi. 
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Oar  Pnrposo.— Muny  learned  and  deront  men  have  gone  philolMfioalfy  ihrtms^ 
this  I'RHELIM,  this  book  of  Hebrew  hymnA.  and  hive  left  na  the  rich  reaalia  of  thrlr 
iu<|uirie8  in  volnmeri  within  the  reach  of  every  Biblical  atudent.  Todothenwre 
verbal  hertneneutie*  of  tliis  book,  even  aa  well  at  ii  hat  been  done,  would  be  to  eoB> 
tribute  notldug  fresh  in  the  way  of  evokinsf  or  enforcing  ita  Divine  ideas.  A  thnroofh 
iloxiLETic  treatment  it  haa  never  yet  received,  and  to  thii  work  wo  here  commit 
ourselves,  determimng  to  employ  tlie  best  results  of  modem  lUblical  achoiiusliip. 

Our  Heihod.— Oar  plan  of  treatment  will  oomprtao  four  sectlona :— CL)  Tha 
IlLSTORY  of  the  passage.  Lyric  poetry,  which  the  book  Is,  la  a  delineation  of  livi^ 
character :  and  the  key.  therefore,  to  unlock  the  meaning  and  reach  the  spirit  of  the 
words  is  a  knowledge  of  the  men  and  circumstances  tlut  the  poet  sketches  with  Ul 


lyric  i>encll.— (2.)  A.N'NOTATIux:^  uf  thn  p-«tta7e.  This  will  Include  short  explanaCoiT 
notes  on  any  ambiguous  wonl,  phrant!.  or  altuilon  that  may  occur.— (3.)  I'he  AMOK- 
MKNT  of  the  passage.    A  knowlfdire  of  ttie  main  drift  of  an  author  is  amooKst  ths 


most  eBscntial  conditiouA  for  interpreting  his  meanlng.^4.)  The  IIosuLKTlosof  the 
fKissage.  This  is  our  main  work.  We  shall  endeavour  so  to  group  the  Divine  Ideas 
that  have  1>een  learftiniately  educetl,  as  to  suggest  such  thoughts,  and  indicate  aoek 
sermoniiiug  methods,  as  may  promote  the  proficiency  ol  inodem  pulpit  ministn- 

tious. 


Subjects :  Fretful  Envy  of  the  Wioked.    (3)  Facts  reveal 

ltd  Folly. 
"  C-ciisc  from  anger,  and  forsake  wrath ; 

Fret  not  thyself  in  any  wisjc  to  do  evil. 

For  evil-doers  sliall  be  *;ut  off : 

I)ut  thoao  thut  wait  upon  tlic  Lord,  they  »hall  inherit  the  f«rth. 

For  yet  a  little  while,  and  the  wleked  shall  not  be ; 

Yen,  thou  shalt  diligently  consider  his  place,  and  it  ahall  not  be. 

Dut  the  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth ; 

And  shall  delight  themselves  in  the  abundance  of  peace.  - 

Tlie  wicked  plottcth  against  the  just, 

And  guasheth  uiK>n  him  with  his  teeth. 

The  I^rd  shall  luugh  at  liiui ;  " 

For  he  secth  that  his  day  u  coming. 

The  wicked  have  drawn  out  the  sword,  and  hare  bout  their  bow. 

To  cast  down  the  poor  and  needy, 

And  to  sky  such  as  be  of  upright  conversation. 

Their  sword  shall  enter  into  their  own  heart. 

And  their  bows  shall  be  broken.'* — Pailm  xxxtU.  8-^16. 


Homilctic  Sketches  on  the  Book  of  Psalms,  H 

HisTORT.—Sce  VoL  XXXII.,  p.  266. 

Annotations. —  Ver,  8. — **  Cease  from  anger,  and  forsake  wrath :  fret  not 
thijseifin  any  icise  to  do  evU.**  **  Cease  from  anger,  and  let  go  wrath  ; 
leave  anger,  it  leads  only  to  evil  doing." — Delitzsdt,  The  meaning  is 
too  obvions  for  remark.  Malign  passions  are  to  be  avoided  ;  thej  are 
evil  in  themselves,  and  they  lead  to  evil.  Wrong  in  essence  and  wrong 
in  issues.  I 

Ver.  9.—"  FcT  eril-doera  shall  be  eiU  off.**    They  will  not  only  leave  the 
world  soon,  but  they  will  leave  it  reluctantly.     Contrary  to  their  will, 
they  will  be  cut  otf.     The  godly  are  led  out  of  the  world,  the  wicked  uvo 
driven.     Bloody  and  deceitful  men  shall  not  live  out  half  their  days. 
**But  those  that  tcait  upon  the  Lord  shall  inherit  the  earth"    GodlinesH 
not  only  tends  to  longevity,  but  invests  the  soul  with  an  imi>erishablo 
interest  in  the  earth. 
Ver.  10. — **  For  yet  a  little  white,  and  the  wicked  shall  not  be;  yea,  thou 
shall  diligently  consider  his  place,  and  it  shall  not  he, "    A  repetition 
this  of  the  preceding  idea :  the  wicked,  whom  you  envy,  will  soon 
be  driven  from  the  earth — he  will  bo  no  more  :  and  **  if  thou  observest 
his  place  he  is  gone." 
Ver.  11. — ^*  But  the  nieek  sliall  inherit  the  earth  ;  and  sJiall  delight  them- 
stipes  in  the  abundancs  of  peace."    Tlie  truly  good  have  not  only  a  per- 
manent interest  in  life,  but  soul -satisfaction — '*  abundance  of  peace," 
tranquillity  of  conscience,  and  hannony  of  soul. 
Ver.  12. — "  The  wicked  plot  tcth  against  Uu  just,  and  gnashcth  upon  hi  in 
with  his  teeth.**    The  life  of  the  truly  godly  is  a  censure  on  the  conduct 
of  the  wicked  that  so  irritates  and  enrages  them,  that  they  plot  against 
the  good  and  devise  their  ruin. 
Ver.  13. — **  The  Lord  shall  laugh  at  him  ;  for  he  seeth  that  his  day  is 
coming.  **    The  Eternal,  who  foresees  the  destinies  of  the  wicked,  laughs 
at  their  conduct     Strong  figure  this  to  express  divine  contempt ! 
Ver.  14. — "  The  wicked  have  drawn  out  the  sicord,  and  have  bent  their 
bow,  to  cast  down  the  poor  and  needy,  and  to  slay  such  as  be  of  upright 
eonversation.**    Tho  idea  is, — they  have  made  full  prex)aration  to  injuro 
the  righteous.     The  sword  is  unsheathed,   the  arrow  quivers  on  the 
bended  bow. 
Ver.  15. — **  Their  sword  sltaZl  enter  into  tlieir  oini  heart,  and  their  bows 
shall  be  broken.**    The  idea  of.  these  words  is, — their  intended  injury 
shall  rt;bound  on  their  own  heads ;  their  puri>oses  shall  recoil  on  them- 
selves  ;  the  evil  they  intended  to  the  good  shall  return  on  their  own 
"hearts." 
AlMJUMKNT.— See  VoL  XXXII.,  page  267. 

HoMiLsncs.  -  In  tkese  verses  aud  the  succeeding,  the  au- 
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tlior  of  this  psalm  points  to  a  number  of  facts  illustratiTe  of 
tlio  folly  of  a  good  man  envyiug  the  wicked  his  prosperity. 
Somo  of  these  facts  he  repeats  over  and  over  again,  \rith  a 
little  cliaiige  of  garb  and  sometimes  relation.  In  these  vexses 
there  are  three  facts  sli owing  the  folly  of  iretfol  envy  Trhen 
directed  towards  the  wicked. 

I.    Tin:     PASSIOX     UAyKLlNQ     IX    TlIE     I{E.UtT    HAS    AK    EVIl 

TEXDEXCY.  .1)  It  injlich  an  injury  on  iJie  90ul  of  tU  poncMwr, 
Malign  passions  are  to  tho  suul  what  tlie  legions  of  locusts 
are  to  tho  vegetation  of  tho  East — they  cat  up  tlie  life.  Aye, 
worse  than  locusts,  they  are  fiends,  kindling  fires  that  bum 
down  to  tho  very  centre  of  being,  and  reduce  to  ashes  the 
better  parts  of  Iiunian  nature.  The  man  who  cherishes  anger 
towards  anoth<;r  does  more  miscliief  to  himself  than  any  enemy 
could  inflict  upon  liim.  IIo  who  hatos  me  can  have  his  revenge 
much  better  by  kindling  wrath  within  me  than  by  rifling 
me  of  all  my  worldly  possessions  or  inflicting  on  my  person 
the  greatest  tortures.  Tlie  flames  in  which  damned  spirits 
writhe  are  tho  flames  of  their  own  malign  passions.  (2)  It 
Htimulates  to  the  wflidion  of  iftjury  upon  others,  '*  Anger  stirreth 
up  strife."  Men.  under  the  influence  of  anger,  are  ever 
disposed  to  mischief;  their  tongues  deal  out  slander,  their 
hands  are  lifted  in  bat  lie,  and  their  feet  are  "swift  to  shed 
blood."  Cease,  then,  ^*  from  anger,  and  forsake  wrath."  It 
is  a  foolish  passion,  fraught  with  mischief  to  8$3lf  and  others. 

**  Full  many  mischiefs  follow  rrucl  wratli, — 
Abliorivd  blooilsheil,  and  tniiiultnoas  xtriFf, 
I'ninnnly  mitril'T,  and  uu thrifty  8  uitL, 
liitter  dcspito,  ^ith  rancours  rusity  knife. 
And  livttinj^  gri«f,  the  enemy  of  life: 
All  tliesc  and  many  evils  more,  haunt  iro.'* 

JSifutnnd  Spauer. 

II.  Tu£  co^'^'I:c^ION  ov  tiijs  wicked  with  ms  eabxk  is 
NOT  SNYLiuLK.  (1)  It  is  cxjiosed  to  a  eioient  termmaiitm, 
*' Evil-doers  slia;l  be  cut  oliV  It  is  said  the  "wicked  shall 
be  driven  away  in  his  wickedness."  He  does  not  lear*  tlia 
world  with  a  free  will.    ^Ul  his  sympathies,  intarsBts^ . 
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are  rooted  in  the  earth,  and  he  will  hold  on  to  the  last  with 
the  energy  of  desperation ;  .still  he  miist  go.  **  The  wicked  shall 
not  be;  yea,  thou  shalt  diligently  consider  his  place,  and  it  shall 
not  be."  He  has  his  place  now  in  mercantile  transactions,  in 
military  achievements,  in  parliamentary  debates,  in  spheres  of 
handicralt,  and  in  scenes  ol'revelr}'  and  debauch.  But  a  day  or 
two  hence  you  will  look  for  him  in  his  place,  but  he  is  gone 
— driven  away,  never,  never  to  return  to  it  again.  Why  envy 
such  a  man  his  worldly  possessions  ?  How  trans^ient  his  inte- 
rest in  them ;  how  soon  he  is  sent  from  them  to  return  nf» 
more  !  Unlike  the  **  meek  "  or  the  godly  who  "  inherit  tho 
cartli"  by  cherishing  in  memory  fur  ever  tho  truths  it  has 
conveyed,  the  blessings  it  has  imparted,  the  impressions  which 
its  grandeur  and  beauty  have  made.  Their  connection  with  i^ 
was  purely  material  and  therefore  perishing.  (2)  It  is  utterly 
unsatinfying.  This  is  implied  by  the  statement  that  the  meok 
''shall  delight  themselves  in  the  abundance  of  peace."  Wliat 
tranquillity  have  the  ungodly  ?  *'  There  is  no  peace,  saith  my 
Gt)d,  for  the  wicked."  The  soul,  apart  from  God,  is  like  the 
dove  that  Noah  despatched  from  the  ark,  it  flutters  and  hovers 
over  the  tumultuous  waters,  and  finds  no  place  on  which  to 
rest  its  foot.  Instead  of  having  **  abundance  of  peace,"  it  has 
an  ever-surging  sea  of  distress,  of  regrets,  anxieties,  and  fore- 
bod  ements. 

in.  Theib  opposition  brings  ox  them  terrtble  misery.  Tho 
seed  of  the  serpent  has  fjom  tho  beginning  had  a  venomous 
animosity  to  the  good.  This  animosity  is  here  represented 
(1)  As  cunning,  it  **  plotteth  against  the  just ;  "  it  is  fertile  in 
licliemes  of  ruin.  (2)  As  raging.  It  '*  gnasheth  upon  him." 
Like  the  hidden  fire  of  the  volcano,  it  reveals  itself  by  terrible 
vibrations.  (3)  As  practical.  "  The  wicked  have  drawn  out  the 
sword,  and  have  bent  their  bow."  Plan  and  passion  will  not 
satisfy  it,  it  must  work,  and  work  with  more  implements  than 
one — "sword  and  bow."  In  how  many  ways  the  wicked 
labour  to  beat  down  the  ideas,  thwart  the  plans,  and  wound 
the  ^Belings  of  the  righteous ! 

Bat  all  this  opposition  only  brings  ruin  on  themselves. 
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The  ruin  (1)  involves  the  contempt  of  Jehovah.  "The  Lord 
»hall  laugh  at  him."  Who  would  not  sooner  have  an  enemy's 
severest  blow  than  his  laugh  ?  Can  the  boldest  imagination 
crouto  a  figure  to  give  a  more  terrible  representation  of  misery 
than  this, — the  **  laugh"  of  the  Infinite?  Sooner  let  Him 
hurl  His  thunders  at  me,  and  rain  down  His  fires  on  my 
spirit  than  laugh  at  me.  ''He  shall  laugh  at  their  calami- 
ties." The  ruin  (2)  involves  the  recoil  of  their  oumpurpoeee, 
*•  Their  sword  shall  enter  into  their  own  heart,  and  their  bows 
shall  be  broken."  ''A  remarkable  instance  of  tho  kind  maybe 
found  in  Ilsther  (chap.  v. — vii.)  in  the  case  of  Haman.  Indeed, 
such  things  arc  not  uncommon  in  the  world,  where  the  cun- 
ning and  the  crafty  are  involved  in  the  consequences  of  their 
own  plans,  and  are  taken  in  meshes  from  which  they  cannot 
free  themselves.  A  straightforward  course  is  easy,  and  men 
are  safe  in  it ;  but  it  requires  more  skill  than  most  men  are 
endowed  with  to  manage  a  crooked  and  crafty  policy  safely, 
or  so  as  to  be  safe  themselves  in  pursuing  such  a  course.  A 
spider  will  weave  a  web  for  flies  with  no  danger  to  himself, 
for  ho  is  made  for  that,  and  acts  as  if  he  understood  all  the 
intricacies  of  his  own  wob,  and  may  move  safely  over  it  in 
every  direction ;  but  man  was  made  to  accomplish  his  pur- 
poses in  an  open  and  upright  way,  not  by  fraud  and  deceit ; 
hence,  when  he  undertakes  a  tortuous  and  crooked  course — a 
plan  of  secret  and  scheming  policy — ^in  order  to  ruin  others,  it 
often  becomes  unmanageable  by  his  own  skill,  or  is  suddenly 
sprung  upon  himself."  The  injury  which  the  ungodly  pur- 
poses to  inflict  on  others,  by  a  law  of  the  moral  uniTerse 
always  rebounds ;  the  unsheathed  sword  by  a  moral  ma^c 
turns  Or  pcyint  back  to  the  heart  of  the  man  who  lifts  it  to 
strike  another,  and  the  arrow  rebounds  and  pierces  with  neir 
venom  on  its  point.  How  often  in  life  do  we  find  men  hang- 
ing on  the  gallows  they  have  prepared  for  others,  and 
X>oieoning  themselves  with  tlie  cup  they  had  mixed  flor  oUiers. 
Conclusion.  How  foolish,  then,  to  envy  the  widced !  Take 
them  in  their  best  estate,  and,  instead  of  waxranting'  one 
particle  of  envy  on  your  part,  they  call  fiir  your  honest  t 
and  deep  compassion. 
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lot. 


Tho  Book  of  Job  ifl  one  of  the  grandest  sections  of  Divine  Scripture.  It  hu  never 
7A..  to  onr  knowledge,  been  treated  in  a  purely  Homiletic  method  for  Horailetic 
«nds.  Besidea  many  learned  expositions  on  the  book  found  in  our  ireoeral  com- 
mentaries, we  have  special  exegetical  volumes  of  good  scholarly  and  critical  worth : 
such  as  Dra.  Barnes.  Wemyss.  Mason  Ooode,  Noyes  Lee,  Delitzsch,  and  Herman 
lledwick  Bernard :  the  last  is  in  every  way  a  masterly  production.  For  us,  theie- 
fore,  to  go  into  philology  and  verbal  criticism,  when  such  admirable  works  are 
avaiJable  to  all  students,  would  be  superfluous,  if  not  presumption.  Ambiguous 
terms,  when  they  occur,  we  shall  of  course  explain,  and  occasionally  suggest  an  im- 
proved rendering:  but  our  work  will  be  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  Homiletic.  We  shall 
essay  to  bring  out  from  the  grand  old  words  those  Divine  verities  which  are  true 
«nd  vital  to  man  as  man  in  all  lands  and  ages.  These  truths  we  shall  frame  in  an 
«>rder  as  philosophic  and  suggestive  as  our  best  powers  will  enable  us  to  do ;  and 
this  in  order  to  help  the  earnest  preachers  of  God  s  Holy  Word. 


Satject :  Zophar's  First  Speech  to  Job.    (3)  The  Life  of  tho 

Godly  and  the  Doom  of  the  Wioked. 
•*  If  thou  prepare  thine  heart, 

And  stretch  out  thine  hands  toward  him  ; 

If  iniquity  be  in  thine  hand,  put  it  far  away, 

And  let  not  wickedness  dwell  in  thy  tabernacles. 

For  then  shalt  thou  lift  up  thy  face  without  spot  ; 

Vea,  thou  shalt  be  stedfast,  and  shnlt  not  fear  : 

Because  thou  shalt  forget  thy  misery, 

And  remember  it  as  waters  that  pass  away  : 

And  thine  ago  shall  bo  clearer  than  the  noon-day  ; 

Thou  shalt  shine  forth,  thou  shalt  be  as  the  morning. 

And  thou  shfdt  be  secure,  be  ause  there  is  hope  ; 

Yea,  thou  shalt  dig  about  th  e,  and  thou  shalt  take  thy  rest  in  safety. 

Also  thou  shalt  lie  down,  and  none  shall  make  thee  afraid  ; 

Yea,  many  shall  make  suit  unto  thee. 

But  the  eyes  of  the  wicked  shall  fail, 

And  they  shall  not  escape, 

And  their  hope  shall  be  as  the  giving  up  of  the  ghost." — Job  xi.  13 — 20. 
ExsoETiCAL  Remarks. —  Ver,  13. — **I/  thou  prepare  thine  hearty  and 

Mf retch  out  Ihine  hands  totoard  hiin,'*    "  If  thou  commune  with  thyself, 

tune  thine  heart  to  repentance,  and  then  stretch  out  thine  hand  in 
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prnyiT."    To  **  stretch  out  the  haiiils  "  denotes  the  act  of  suppIioitUB. 
(See  1  Tim.  ii.  0.) 
Vcr.  14. — "  //  iniqiufy  he  in  thuic  hand  put  it  far  aicay,  aud  Id  wdt 
wickedness  dwell  iih  thy  tabernacles.**    The  gencFRl  idea  i%~- abenta 
every  sin,  it*  it  he  in  the  hand  throw  it  away,  if  it  be  in  the  dweUiDg 
dear  every  vestijuje  of  it  away. 
Vcr.   llj.  —  **  For  then  shall  thou  lift  up  thy  face  icithaut  spot:  yea,  llm 
shah  he  stcd/ftsfj  and  hhuU  not  fear.**     "Then  surely  thou  dult  lift 
up  tliy  couiiteiianee  without  Hpot  and  shalt  be  steadfatit  without  fesr." 
-  JJr.   JU-rnard.     No  longer  shalt  tliou  appear  like  a  culprit  withi 
.saddened  coiintenanee  and  a  drooping  head,  bnt  thou  ahalt  lift  up^ 
face  with  a  (cheerful  exi»ression  and  a  conngeoiis  port     The  lefvKMB 
18  here  to  the  ]»atriare]i'8  api)earaDce,  dejected,  sad,  and  van.    Gmt 
sorrow  reveals  itself  in  the  body. 
Vcr.  16. — "  Vcrame  thou  shalt  forffet  thymiMry,  and  rtmtmber  ii  a»  Wiftn 
that  pas.H  auay."     *'In  tlie  preceding  vene,  Zophar  had  astnred  Ui 
unfortunate  friend  he  would  lose  all  fear  of  fresh  calamitiee;  in  ^ 
pre.sent  one,  he  explains  wh}"  he  is  so  confident  that  thia  will  be  the 
case  ;  it  is  because  his  friend  will  utterly  foxgct  his  fonner  iqiierica 
A.S  long  ns  nun  continue  to  hoar  in  mind  sutferingB  they  have  had  to 
undergo,    tlicy  are    apt  to   give   way  to  a  groundless  dread  of  an 
impending  renewal  of  them  ;   hut  when  they  can  once   bring  then- 
selves  to  banish  them  altogether  from  their  thoughts,  they  are  freed 
from  such  ominous  forebodings,  and  this  Job  is  told  will  be  Ida  esse. 
If  a  recollection  of  thy  former  sufferings  should  at  any  time  riaa  op 
in  thy  mind,  tliou  wilt  he  in  no  apprehension,  bnt  feel  aanredthey 
can  as  little  return  as  waters  which  have  once  passed  by.'* 
yer.  l7.—'*A7id  thine  age  shall  be  clearer  than  the  noon-day;  tkou  Mt 
shine  forth,  thon  shaU  be-  as  the  morning.**  The  idea  is  that  the  remaiiidff 
of  his  life  would  be  as  bright  as  the  sun  if  he  would  only  return  to  Oad. 
He  would  break  forth  as  the  sun  which  had  been  wrapped  in  doMb 
through  many  a  day. 
Vtr.  18. — *'^tnd  thou  shalt  be  sccun\  becattse there  Uhope:  yfa»  ttM*^ 
dig  about  thee,  and  thou  shalt  take  thy  rtU  in  mfety."    The  iMt  cfaV 
has  l)een  variously  i-endcrcd.     **  Now  thou  art  in  daTVnniii  bnttkoi 
shalt  1)c  as  the  moiiiing. '' — Barnes.    "  Now  thou  art  ■■*^""«>,  tat  tkci 
thou  shalt  dwell  in  quiet" — Oesenius,     "And  when  thoa  haitlM^ 
about  thee  tliou  wilt  lie  down  in  security." — J>r,  Bernard,    "Vk*" 
ever  thou  look  est  about  thee,  in  safety  shalt  thou  lie  down."-  «!*• 
The  idea  is,  tliat  he  would  feel  himself  secure  in  «Teqf  direetloB* 
Ver.  20.^** £ut  the  eyes  of  ihe  wicked  ihall  faU^   trndOmy^^ 
escape,  aiid  their  hope  shall  be  as  the  giving  up  if  the  gjketLT   Hi 4* 
of  the  wicked  shall  be  wearied  out  in  the  Mtidi  te  nIMF  fli^  ** 
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miseriea  of  life.     They  shall  not  escape,  or  as  the  margia  has  it,  "  fliglit 

shall  perish  from  t!iem."   Their  deliverance  is  out  of  the  question  ;  their 

hope  shall  be  as  the  giving  up  of  the  ghost,  or,  as  the  margin  has  it,  as 

**  a  puff  of  breath  " — a  mere  exhalation. 

HoifiLETics.  Here  we  have  two  subjects  of  thought, — 
the  life  of  the  godly  and  the  doom  of  the  wicked. 

I.  The  ufb  of  the  godly.  These  words  of  Zophar  suggest 
to  us  the  nature  and  blessedness  of  a  godly  life. 

First :  The  nature  of  a  godly  ^fe.  Here  are  two  leading 
facts  essentially  connected  with  a  godly  life  : — 

(1)  The  eeekingfar  God.  If  thou  **  prepare  thine  heart  and 
stretch  out  thine  hands  towards  him  '^  {a)  there  must  be  the 
preparation  of  the  heart.  The  heart  in  Scripture  stands  for 
the  whole  man,  including  the  rational  and  moral  parts.  Man's 
great  work  is  with  his  heart.  It  is  a  soil  crusted  by  sin, 
covered  with  weeds,  thorns,  and  thistles ;  its  fallow  ground 
must  be  broken  up,  its  noxious  productions  uprooted,  the 
incorruptible  seed  must  be  sown.  It  is  a  temple,  but  it  is 
defiled  by  depravity  and  infested  with  demons.  The  fiends 
must  be  exorcised,  and  its  precincts  must  be  cleansed.  It  is 
a  harp  whose  every  string  was  made  to  vibrate  with  the 
praise  of  Jehovah,  but  it  is  unstrung  and  incapable  of  true 
moral  music.  "Prepare  thine  heart."  Hero  is  work  for 
man!  {h)  There  must  be  application  to  Heaven.  "And 
stretch  out  thine  hands  towards  him."  "Let  my  prayer  be 
set  forth  as  incense,  and  the  lifting  up  of  my  hands  as  the 
evening  sacrifice."  The  attitude  expresses  the  very  essence 
of  religion,  conscious  dependence  upon  th&  eternal  Father. 
The  life  of  godliness  is  a  life  of  prayer. 

(2)  The  abandonment  of  evil.  "  If  iniquity  be  in  thine 
hand,  put  it  far  away."  The  grand  work  of  the  godly  man 
is  the  work  that  Christ  came  to  accomplish,  to  "  put  away 
sin." 

Secondly:  The  hhesedneee  of  a  godly  life.  What  follows 
this  godly  life?  (1)  Cheerfulness  of  aspect.  "Thou  shalt 
lift  up  thy  face  without  spot."  The  face  is  the  soul's  dial- 
plate  :  it  notifies  all  the  revolutions  of  the  heart.  Thoughts 
diisel  their  likeness  on  the  brow,  passions  paint  theix  \i\x<^ 
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upon  the  cheek.    Truo  godliness  gives  man  a  sunny  iioe* 
(2)  Steadfastness  of  mind.     <'  Tea,  thou  shalt  be  steadiJMf 
Instability  is  not  only  \rcakness  but  misery ;  mental  di»tne- 
tion  is  feebleuess  and  ^voe.     Godliness  brings   firmness,  it 
gives  the  soul  a  iirm  rooting  in  truth,  and  makes  it  as  cafaa 
amidst  the  billows  of  life  ns  the  rock  that  breaks  in  pieces  its 
surging  asBsilants.     (3)  Fearlessness  of  soul.     *^*And  shaifc 
not  fear."     Godliness  is  love,   and  "perfect  love  cat-teth out 
fear."     Mosos  on  the  margin   of  the  Eed   Sea,    the  three 
Hebrew  youths  entering  the  fiery  furnace,  Peter  addressisg 
the  Sanhedrim,   Paul  standing  before  Agrippa,   are  a  few  of 
the  sublimest  in«t«iiiee6   of  moral  heroism  on  record.     (4) 
Deliverance   from   all   sufieriug.      '*  Thou   shalt  forget  thr 
misery  and  remember  it  as  waters  that  pass  away."    The 
godly  man's  suii'ering  will  be  one  day  only  a  thing  of  memory. 
Have  you  ever  seen  a  river  rolling  backward,  and  retracing 
its  march  ?    Never !     And  never  will  the  sorrows  of  a  good 
man  return ;  they  aro  gone  for  ever.     Elow  on,  then,  tliou 
stream  of  life,   and  bear  away  our  trials!     Thou  wilt  get 
clearer,  deeper,  and  calmer,  as  thou  nearest  the  blue,  hroad, 
boundless  sea  of  eternity.     It  will  be  pleasant  to  remember 
them  when  they  are  gone  ;  it  will  inspire  us  with  the  grateAd 
and  the  devout,     (j)  Suuliness  of  being.     "  Thine  age  fJuO 
be  clearer  than  the    noon-day."    Unto    the    upright   iheiv 
ariseth  light  in  darkness.    The  righteous  shall  shine  fartk  w 
the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Father. 

II.  The  doom  of  the  wicked.  "  But  the  eyes  of  the  wicksd 
shall  fail,  and  they  shall  not  escax>e,  and  their  hope  shall  be 
as  the  giving  up  of  tho  ghost."  (1)  Here  is  the  loss  of 
energy.  "  The  eyes  of  llie  wicked  shall  fail"  The  soiil*» 
eyes  gone,  and  the  spiritual  universe  is  midnight.  (2)  Ho* 
is  the  loss  of  safely.  *'  They  shall  not  escape.'*  All  eff'i^ 
directed  to  safety  utterly  fruitless.  (3)  Here  is  the  btf  ^ 
hope.  ''Their  hope  shall  be  as  the  giving  up  of  ^* 
ghost."  Tho  idea  is  that  the  loss  of  hope  is  like  it^ 
the  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body.  What  the  K^ 
is  to  the  body,  the  dominant  hope  is  to  the  ecu],  the  inip'* 
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of  its  energies  and  the  spring  of  its  being.  The  loss  of  the 
dominant  hope  is  like  death  in  two  respects,  (ir)  In  respect 
to  its  painfulness.  How  painful  is  death !  it  is  the  disrup- 
tion of  the  mystic  ties  that  connect  the  soul  with  the  body^ 
and  the  body  with  the  Ioycb,  the  pleasures,  the  beauties  of  the 
universe  around  it.  Human  nature  recoils  from  it.  But 
the  pain  of  losing  the  dominant  hope  is  in  some  respects 
greater  than  this.  The  loss  of  the  dominant  hope  is  like 
death,  (h)  in  respect  to  its  ruinousness,  As  the  exit  of  the 
soul  from  the  body  ruins  the  body,  the  exit  of  hope  from  the 
soul  ruins  the  soul.  When  hope  takes  her  exit  firom  the  soul 
all  beauty  departs,  all  pleasures  end,  all  usefulness  is  gone. 
A  mind  under  despair  is  hideous,  wretched,  worthless.* 


Strmonic  f^\utts  at  \\t  dospel  of 
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Am.  our  pnrpoM  in  tlie  treafcnMiit  of  this  Gospel  to  pnrdy  the  doYelopment,  in  the 
taiefest  and  most  toggestive  form,  of  Sermonie  outunei»  we  most  lefar  our  readerB 
to  the  foUowlng  works  for  all  critical  inquiries  into  the  author  and  authorship  of 
the  book»  and  also  for  any  minute  criticisms  on  difficult  clauses.  Hie  works  we 
AaU  espedslly  consult  are :— "  Introduction  to  New  Testament,**  I7  Bleek ;  "  Com- 
nentaiy  on  John/'  by  Tholuck  ;  "  Oommentary  on  John,"  ter  Bsagstenbefg ;  **  In- 
troduction to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels."  by  Westcott ;  "The  Gospel  History/'  by 
Bbrard:  *'Oar  Lord's  Divinity,"  by  Liddon ;  *'St  John's  Gospel,^  by  Oostenee ; 
"  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ,"  by  Domor ;  Iimge ;  Ac,  Ac 


Sat(]eot :  Religious  Bigotry  and  Divine  Philanthropy. 

"  The  Jews  therefore  said  unto  him  that  was  cnred.  It  is  the  sabhath- 
di^  ;  it  is  not  lawful  for  thee  to  cany  thy  bed.  He  answered  them,  H<> 
that  made  me  whole,  the  same  said  unto  me,  Take  up  thy  bed,  and  walk. 
Then  asked  they  him.  What  man  is  that  which  said  unto  thee.  Take  u)» 
thj  bed,  and  walk  ?    And  he  that  was  healed  wist  not  who  it  was  :  for 

•  For  additional  thoughts  on  this  passage  see  "Homiliet^"  Series  11., 
ToL  III.,  p.  574.    Al«>  Series  III.,  Yd.  X.,  p.  159. 
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Jesus  Lad  conveyed  himself  away,  a  moltitade  being  in  that  plaee."— 
John  V.  10—13. 

Exposition.      Ver.  10.—"  The  Jews  therffvre  said  unto  Mm  thai  nm 
cured,  It  is  the  sabbath  -day ;  it  is  not  Imp/ul  for  thee  to  carry  tkjf  M." 
**  For   '  carry  thy  bed '  read   'take  up  thy  bed.'     In  rach  cam  tb 
matter  goes  quickly  through  fanatics,  informers^  and  aubordinalfli  ti 
the  chiefs.     Here  the  hierarchical  chiefs  alreidy  acem  to  tpeak  ;  aoeori- 
ing  to  Meyer  and  Tholuck,  the  Sanhedrista.    Yet  it  is  powible  that 
the  matter  only  gradually  reached  them.    At  first  they  attack  only  th 
man  himself  for  his  carrying,  which  was  the  most  palpable. " — Laa^L 
^^  Not  IrtvfuV*     It  was  against  the  Jewish  law  to  cany  bozdens  oa 
the  Sabbath,  Nehemiah  xiii.  15—19 ;  Jeremiah  xviL  21  ;  Ezod.  xzsL 
13—17  ;  Numbers  xv.  2—16. 
Ver,  ll.—*'IIe  ansivered  them,  He  that  made  me  vkote,  the  same  aatf  «al9 
ine.  Take  up  thy  bed,  and  walk.**    His  answer  implies  that  the  Being 
Who  had  the  power  to  heal  him  had  the  authority  to  command  bin. 
He   felt   that   the  Divinity  that  had  cured  him  was  superior  to  all 
ceremonial  institutions. 
Fer.   12.—"  Then  ashed  they  him.    What  man  is  thai  whidi  said  ««to 
thee.  Take  upthybed,  andwalkV*    Omit  "  thy  bed."     "What  mant" 
Who  is  the  man  t     The  language  seems  to  breathe  a  eontemptnou 
spirit. 
Ver.  18. — "And  he  that  toas  heeUed  wist  not  whoii  was,  for  Jesus  had 
conveyed  Himself  away,  a  multitude  being   in   thai  place,**     Alford 
renders  the  last  clause,  "Jesus  escaped  his  notice,  a  multitude  bfiqg 
in  the  place."    The  idea  is,— He  slipped  quietly  out  of  the  crowd  tbit 
had  gathered  about  Him. 

HoMiLETics.  In  these  verses  we  have  a  specimen  of  two 
tilings — ^religious  bigotry  and  divine  philanthropj.  We  bare 
here — 

I.  Eeliqious  bigotry.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  oondnet 
of  these  Jews  in  relation  to  this  cured  man.  Beligioui 
bigotry  is — 

First :  Always  punctilious.  It  lives  in  words  and  rituah  ^ 
sacrifices  the  spirit  to  the  letter.  It  is  vexy  true  that  then 
was  a  law  prohibiting  the  canying  of  burdens  on  the  Sabbat 
but  the  spirit  of  the  Sabbatic  institution  was  that  of  unit«ff*l 
benevolence.  Christ  taught  that  true  Babbath-heepag*" 
well-doing.  He  who  neglects  a  work  of  mercy  on  ^ 
Sabbath  violates  that  holy  day.    The  bigot  ia  alwaja  ^flsM 
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"ds,  defending  creeds,  and  observing  rites.  Seligious 
ytryiB — 

eoondlj :  Always  heartless.  Instead  of  rejoicing  at  seeing 
poor  man  who  had  been  thirty-eight  years  a  cripple,  able 
iralk  and  to  carry  his  pallet,  they  seemed  to  exult  that 
f  had  caught  a  transgressor  of  their  law.  Bigotry  eats 
the  humanity  of  men :  nothing  is  more  cruel :  not  only  has 
nrtored  in  all  ages  the  best  of  men,  but  it  transfixed  the 

of  man  Himself  to  a  cross.     ''We  have  a  law,  and  by 
law  He  is  to  die."    Keligious  bigotry  is — 
liirdly:     Always    inquisitorial.       ''What    man    is    that 
oh  said  unto  thee,  Take  up  thy  bed,  and  walk  ?"    They 

not  ask.  Who  healed  thee? — they  had  not  sufficient 
lanity  for  that — ^but.  Who  bade  thee  take  thy  bed  ?  We 
it  to  find  the  lawless  profaner  out  in  order  to  punish  him 
nding  to  our  law.  Bigotry  always  prys  into  the  concerns  of 
ITS ;  it  built  and  sustained  for  ages  the  infernal  Inquisition. 

"  The  bigot  theologian — in  minute 
Distinctions  skilled,  and  doctrines  unreduced 
To  practice ;  in  debate  how  loud  t  how  long ! 
How  dexterous  !  in  Christian  love  how  cold  ! 
His  vain  conceits  were  orthodox  alone. 
The  immutable  and  heavenly  truth  revealed 
By  God,  was  nought  to  him  :  he  had  an  art, 
A  kind  of  hellish  charm,  that  made  the  li]>B 
Of  truth  speak  falsehood  :  to  his  liking  turned 
The  meaning  of  the  text :  made  trifles  seem 
The  marrow  of  salvation  :  to  a  word, 
A  name,  a  sect,  that  sounded  in  the  ear 
And  to  the  eye  ho  many  letters  showed. 
But  did  no  more — ^gave  value  infinite  : 
Proved  still  his  reasoning  best,  and  his  belief 
Though  propped  on  fancies,  wild  as  madmen's  dreams. 
Host  rational,  most  scriptural,  most  sound  : 
With  mortal  heresy  denouncing  all 
Who  in  his  arguments  could  see  no  force." 

jRobeH  Pollok. 
have  here— 

L  Divine  PHiLANrnKorv.  Here  in  the  work  of  Christ  wo 
I  a  glorious  specimen  of  Divine  philanthropy. 


— ^^,**v..*j  .  xu  115  unrestrtcUi 
or  ceremony.     All  days  and 
above  all  law,  it  is  always 
thing  called  philanthropy  on 
bound  by  rules,  and  opemtc 
sations :  this  is  not  the  Divine 
free  as  the  air,  and  all-encomj 

Thirdly :  It  is  commanding. 
same  said  unto  me,  Take  up 
obeyed,  thoug^h  he  knew  not  'V 
love  that  restored  him  became 
power  has  such  a  commanding 
of  love.     This  man  knew  as  hi 
day  with  his  bed  on  his  back  tl 
judice  of  the  people  around  hii 
and  made  him  invincible.     .'^  T 
us." 

Fourthly :  It  is  unpretending. 
away,  a  multitude  being  in  tha 
Him  at  this  time.  The  knowl 
probability  have  evoked  their 


derms  oi  S^^ougjjt. 


SEEMONIC  NOTES  ON  THE  VISIONS  OE  EZEKTETi. 

No.  IX. 

Subject :  A  Vision  of  Divine  Judgment. 

**•  Moreover,  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  mo,  saying,  Son  of  man, 
•frt  thy  face  toward  the  south." — Ezekiel  xx.  45  ;  xxi.  32. 

^ HOUGH  the  stylo  in  wHch  this  vision  is  recorded  is  so 
abrupt  and  enigmatical  that  critics  liavo  considered 
this  one  of  the  most  obscurely  rendered  passages  of 
the  entire  book  of  Ezokiel,  we  nevertheless  need  not  lind  it 
difficult  to  discover  what,  as  a  whole,  is  its  local  and  tem- 
porary, and  what  its  universal  and  eternal  teaching. 

Looking  first  at  its  primary  applicatioUy  we  find  that,  in  fulfil- 
ment of  one  grand  function  of  the  pro2)hetic  office,  Ezekiel  is 
commissioned  to  bring  the  mind  and  conscience  of  the  terribly 
depraved  Jewish  people  under  the  power  of  the  future.    That 
future  will  express  the  judgments  of  God.     By  judgments  we 
are  to  understand  the  opinions  of  God,  uttered  not  so  much 
in  words  as  in  events ;  and  tlioso  events  would  seem  a  natural 
pait  of  human  history.     Such  events  in  such  a  future  would 
make  clear  the  verdict  of  eternal  righteousness  and  infinite 
goodness  upon  the  defilement,  and  cruelties,  and  profanities 
of  ihe  people.     There  is  an  energy  of  Divine  emotion,  as 
though  the  very  hands  of  God  smote  together  in  earnestness. 
Tho  prophijt,  also,  is  in  an  agon}' of  earnestness,  as  he  seeks  to 
let  the  people  imderstand  the  Divine  thou;;ht  and  feeling 
about  them.  •  In  liis  endeavour  lie  labours  to  bring  all  their 
hiatory  under  tlie  power  of  the  future.     For  tliis,  five  distinct 
historic  periods  are  rehearsed  in  order:  the  first,  when  the 
Lord  came  to  visit  the  children  of  Israel  in  Egypt ;  the  second, 
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when  they  were  brought  into  the  wilderness ;  the  third,  liha^ 
near  the  close  of  their  sojourn  there,  a  new  generation  hid 
come  into  being;  a  fourth,  when  they  were  settled  in  ifa» 
land  of  Canaan  ;  and  tho  last,  the  period  comprehending  i!b» 
generation  now  addressed  by  the  prophet.  There  is  to  be  an 
inquest  on  these  five  periods.  Because  of  the  crimes  thereiB 
exposed,  there  looms  over  the  nation  a  future  full  of  evil 
omen.  Tn  striking  figures  the  vision  discloses  more  dearly 
and  maro  terribly  than  the  people  had  yet  been  told  the  ap- 
proaching invasion  and  conquest  of  Judna  by  the  Chaldnaa 
forces — ^forces  symbolised  by  vehement  flame  and  mthlets 
Hword.  Under  these  retiibutive  forces  all  would  come.  Iha 
foie^t  of  human  life,  whether  young  or  old,  evil  or  good, 
would  suffer  in  this  fire.  The  king  would  be  led  a  helpless 
captive  to  Babylon,  and  so,  though  not  slain,  would  veiy 
literally  come  under  the  power  of  this  sword.  All. the  dis- 
tinction that  peculiarly  belonged  to  tliem  as  a  people  would 
bo  subverted.  Thoro  would  be  no  regal  or  priestly  gloiy  left 
— none  to  govern  man,  none  to  intercede  with  Gk>d.  Yet  the 
X)roclamation  of  God*s  dealings  has  goodness  mingled  with 
the  severity.  For  tho  prostration  and  ruin  will  be  only  for  a 
time.  There  will  be  a  gradation  and  a  long  continuance  in 
tho  processes  of  revolution  and  ruin,  but  through  them  all 
God  will  be  preparing  and  disciplining  the  people.  The  time 
of  trouble  is  a  ''trial''  time,  and  in  the  trial Taxnish  and 
glitter  will  disappear,  the  unreal  will  give  way  to  the  leaL 
Such  trial  time  will  go  on  till  He  comos  who  is  the  rig^ 
owner  of  power  and  glory,  and  who  will  transform  all  thai 
was  only  material,  and  therefore  shadow,  into  the  Bpiritaal, 
and  therefore  substantial  and  abiding  glory.  The  tme  priest^ 
dignity,  and  the  true  royal  splendours.,  will  have  not  so  much 
their  restoration  as  their  adequate  and  permanent  realisation 
in  the  Messiah.  Ghreat  is  the  contrast  between  the  destiny  of 
Judah  and  that  of  Ammon.  Though  at  one  crisis  it  seemii 
uncertain  which  of  the  two  the  Chaldean  forces  would  first 
assail,  and  though  both  suffered  alike  under  their  soathing 
and  crushing  iuvasion,  yet  the  final  destiny  of  the  tmo  i 
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in  prophetic  vision,  as  in  historic  record,  in  stem  and  sharp 
contrast  For  through  the  awful  process  of  deep  humiliation 
and  indescribable  misery  Judah  reached  the  consummation  of 
its  glory.  ''  But  for  Ammon,  because  of  its  scornful  spirit, 
there  is  no  such  perspective  of  future  recovery ;  it  perishes 
without  hope.  To  the  Ammonites  as  a  people  this  was  only 
the  beginning  of  troubles,  for  they  never  attained  again  to 
political  power  and  importance:  they  gradually  dwindled 
away,  till  their  separate  existence  ceased,  and  their  place  yra» 
no  more  known." 

All  this  at  first  in  vision,  and  more  fully  in  the  history  that 
is  the  best  commentary  of  prophecy,  clearly  teaches  9uch  uni- 
versal  and  eternal  lessons  as — 

L  DrviNB  JUDGMENT  IS  A  TERBiFic  FACT.  God  has  His  ideas 
about  conduct ;  has  a  care  about  His  moral  universe.  His 
ideas,  when  uttered  in  what  we  solemnly  call  judgments^ 
are  appropriately  uttered.  There  is  the  fitting  tone ;  the 
appropriate  emphasis.  For  sins  against  light,  and  privilege 
and  grace,  the  fitting  tone,  the  appropriate  emphasis  of  the 
Divine  idea,  may  often  be  fire  and  sword.  Human 
thoughts  are  often  so  unimportant  that  they  are  not  ex- 
pressed in  words.  Human  thoughts  that  are  convictions  are 
uttered  oven  by  uncultured  lii>s  with  an  eloquence  that  proves 
them  to  be  real ;  but  perhaps  the  profoundest  human  thoughts 
are  those  that  come  out  in  deeds,  and  live  and  pulsate  long 
after  winged  words  have  vanished  in  the  air.  God's  thoughts 
about  character  have  not  only  had  an  utterance — an  utterance 
in  words  that  are  unmatched  in  language,  but  also,  because 
these  thoughts  possess  Him,  because  this  care  about  good- 
ness is  the  very  breath  of  His  being,  they  have  been  uttered 
in  deeds.  The  flood  in  Noah's  time,  the  fire  on  the  cities  of 
the  plain,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  death  of  the 
Saviour,  the  ghastly  mysteries  of  hell,  all  (as  do  ten  thousand 
events  in  what  is  called  profane  history)  utter  God's  judg- 
ments on  evil. 

IL  Divine  judghent  wkouoht  by  human  agency.  The 
Chaldean  armies  unconsciously  uttered  the  thought  of  the 
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cariirr  Visions,  TTO  not©  ngni 
fire  were  tlio  vor^*  sword  and 

III.    DiVlXK   jri)OME>TS    M. 

I;  What  morn  natural  tlian  t 

^        :    ;■  nation  »]iould   take  advanta* 

party  strife,  d«*grad(Ml  life,  auc 
and  sliould  ronio   and  invad 
hifitory  as  tlio  Jows  had  had 
his  naiTation  of  tlio  five  epoch 
intemnl  disorganisation,   and 
the  besiegers.     And  let  a  man 
the  80 von  ages  Sliakespearo  de 
tant  of  the  sins  of  each  nge  in 
The  sinner  finds,  as  has  been 
abusing  the  body  he  brings  a 
soul.     **A11  things  that  God 
human  body,  the  laws  of  the  li 
the  laws  of  idl  heaven  and  ea 
for  thou  liast  aiTayed  thyself  a 
lY.  Divine  jutximi-xt  is  vj 

FLUENCE. 
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evident  tliat  Ezekiel  teaches  that  the  sins  of  the  nation  involve 
in  suffering  all  the  people.  This  principle  can  be  proved  (1) 
hutorieaUy,  (2)  phUotophicaUyf  ((5)  mordHy,  It  is  in  accordance 
with  historic  facts,  philosophic  theory,  and  moral  rectitude, 
that  man  should  bring  blessing  or  evil  upon  his  fellow  man. 
This  fact,  first,  illustrates  the  extent  of  human  influence  ;  second, 
mtgffests  the  aecountahility  of  man  to  man  for  his  moral  conduct. 

V.  Divine  juDaMBNT  benevolent  in  its  purposes. 

Here  we  are  taught  (1)  That  the  revolutions  of  life  are  under 
Divine  control.  It  is  (Jod  who  overturns.  (2)  That  the  result 
of  these  revolutions  will  he  the  victory  of  righteousness.  The  issue 
of  successive  overtumings  will  be  the  ^enthroning  .of  the 
Itightful  King.  This  is  true  in  individual  as  well  as  in 
natural  life.  All  the  processes  of  repentance  and  doubt,  of 
spiritual  and  of  montal  struggle,  are  designed  by  God  to  lead 
not  to  perpetual  anarchy  and  revolt,  but  tho  rest  and  peace  of 
submission  to  Christ.  What  St.  August! no  taught  may 
really  be  taken  as  the  cry  of  tho  race  and  of  the  individual. 
"  Thou  hast  made  me  for  Thyself :  my  heart  is  restless,  and 
cannot  find  rest,  till  it  rests  in  Thee.'' 

Bristol.  UfiUAn  E.  Thomas. 


Subject:  Godliness. 

•*  Exercise  thyself  unto  godliuess."  **  Godliness  is  profitable  unto  all 
thiQgs.*'  "Godliness  with  contentment  is  great  g-ain." — 1  Tim.  iv. 
7,  8  ;  vi.  6. 

'^PJHESE  short  passages  teem  with  apostolic  instruction, 
*\Jti,  useful,  necessary,  of  uaiversal  bearing,  and  worthy  of 
all  acceptation.  The  young  evangelist  is  advised  to 
exei*cise  himself  raiher  unto  godliness  than  give  heed  to  fables 
and  endless  genealogies  which  only  start  questions— at  the  best 
a  worthless,  contemptible  pursuit,  worthy  to  be  entered  upon 
only  by  old  women  who  want  something  better  to  do.  And 
(his  profiiue  study  being  incompatible  with  godliness^  it  should 
be  abandoned  altogether. 


"6"w  principle,  pure  aincert 

and  the  right  end,  God^a  glory.  J 
added  up,  the  Bum  will  be  gcxllii 
godliness,  is  knoioledge  ;  so  kiiov 
mother  of  godliness."     The   ok 
Ckxlliness  is  godlikeness,  resetiM 
acquii*ed.     But  how  is  it  possibl 
nothing  is  known?     **This    is 
know  thee,  the  ouly  tnie  God,  8 
has  senf     There  can  be  no  go( 
Qod  and  unfeigned  love  towards 
treasure  of  the  hetiH  that  whi« 
forth. 

II.  The  practice.  Religion  i 
Grodlinesa  must  be  exercisedy  and  < 
adf^  for  religion  is  a  personal  m 
exercise  unto  godliness,  are  here 
not  to  take  an  ascetic  course,  retir 
fasting  out  his  life  in  seclusion. 
than  godliness  in  that.  But  he 
oudy  unto  flmHli«-»—      "^^ 
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practice;  you  know  the  way,  you  know  the  commandments; 
but  we  think  it  meet  to  stir  up  your  pure  minds  by  way  of 
remembrance.  This  is  the  minister's  work —you  know  the 
commandments,  happy  are  ye  if  ye  do  them,  and  so  exercise 
yourselves  unto  godliness."  To  attain  to  gmlliness  exercise  is 
indispensable,  as  indispensable  as  means  are  to  an  end.  Feats 
are  not  accomplished  without  arduous  and  assiduous  exercise. 
To  grow  in  grace,  and  add  cubits  to  spiritual  stature,  exercise 
is  essentially  necessary.  Practice  is  the  given  condition  to 
reason.  Not  so  with  instinct ;  it  grows  apace  and  soon  reaches 
perfection  without  long  experience.  The  bee  fabricates  its 
cell,  and  the  bird  builds  its  nest  and  discovers  no  improve- 
ments in  architecture.  But  man  lives  and  learns.  Hence  the 
propriety  of  exercising.  Let  a  man  habituate  himself  unto 
godlincHS ;  soon  it  will  become  second  nature  to  him,  and  he 
will  find  it  easier  to  live  godly  than  otherwise. 

III.  The  profit.  Hei-e,  again,  the  profits  of  the  two  exer- 
cises are  very  happily  contrasted.  They  differ  both  in  kind 
and  degree.  Bodily  exercise  profiteth  little^  only  for  a  little 
time.  The  stout  and  gallant  youths  of  Greece  had  to  strive 
hard  for  their  little  prize,  and  after  all  only  one  could  win  it. 
After  coming  into  the  goal  victorious  there  would  await  the 
victor  a  garland  of  laurel  with  which  his  brow  was  to  be 
decked,  amid  the  deafening  clamours  of  the  thousand  spectators. 
But  he  is  no  sooner  crowned  than  the  leaves  begin  to  fsM  off, 
all  his  honours  fade  away,  and  his  brow  is  left  unadorned. 
**  They  do  it  to  obtain  a  corruptible  crown,"  but  they  who 
exercise  themselves  unto  godliness  will  appear  on  the  resurrec- 
tion mom  and  the  judgment  daj  with  crowns  incorruptible  on 
their  heads  and  palms  evergi-een  in  their  hands.  Godliness  is 
a  decided  gain,  though  the  godly  may  often  appear  to  suffer 
lofls  in  this  life.  But  granting  him  to  be  a  loser  in  this  world 
he  has  another  to  look  on  to,  where  he  will  receive  more  than 
oompenaation  for  all  losses  he  may  liave  sustained.  He  can 
afibrd  boUi  to  labour  and  suffer  reproach,  because  he  trusts  in  the 
living  God — ^he  has  promises  great  and  precious  to  rely  on. 


j^.    ^^   pieces  tJie  tenderei 

and  places,    risk   their   heali 
And  after  all,  "  What  is  a  i 
wLole    world  and    h)se  liis  o 
gain  is  loss — loss   irretrievabl 
should  men  labour   in    vain 
nought?     Godliness  is  the  on 
thereof  is  better  than  £ne   go 
This  sums  up  all  its  advantages 
cumstances,  in  prosperity  and  i: 
bitterness,   make  darkness  int< 
combs,  and  convert  death  into  1 
first  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
things  shall  be  added  unto  youJ 
Portwa, 


Subject :  The 

"  And  there  I  will  meet  with  thee, 
above  the  mercy -seat,  from  between  tl 
tak  of  the  testimony,  of  all  things  whi 
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to  abuse.  (5)  The  omniscieiice  and  benevolence  of  the  great 
Oovernor  of  the  world. 

Tbe  passage  read  was  typical  of  something  to  come.  In 
Heb.  iz.  Paul  shows  that  these  refer  to  Christ ;  the  mercy-seat 
is  called  the  propitiatory.  The  same  Greek  word  (ixamnptov) 
18  used  by  Paul  and  John  to  refer  to  the  atonement  of 
Christ :  there — (in  the  atonement) — **  will  I  meet  with  thee.'^ 

L  In  the  ^^  mercy-seat/'  or  in  Christ,  we  meet  the  Law  of 
God. 

Jesus  does  not  alter  the  law  at  all ;  the  atonement  cannot 
make  what  is  true  to  be  untrue,  or  the  reverse.  The  atone- 
ment cannot  make  God  more  or  less  merciful  than  He  is  ;  it 
leaves  all  in  God  as  it  originally  stood. 

1.  Christ  gives  a  new  view  of  law.  Mankind  were  in  a  state 
of  rebellion  against  law ;  if  they  were  to  be  restored  to  allegi- 
anoe,  the  law  must  be  explained  to  them.  The  ungodly  man 
believes  not  in  his  heart  that  the  law  is  good.  Jesus,  by 
His  doctrine,  example,  and  atonement,  has  effectually 
eradicated  the  enmity  from  many  minds,  and  will  from  many 
more. 

2.  Christ  introduces  a  new  relation  in  reference  to  law. 
Did  the  atonement  of  Christ  free  man  from  law  ?  No.  What 
then  ?  It  worked  so  that  men  should  be  for  a  time  in  a 
state  of  sin,  and  not  in  a  state  of  punishment.  As  the 
mercy-seat  was  between  the  law  in  the  ark  and  sinners^ 
so  Christy  the  true  propitiatory,  is  between  the  law  and 
sinners. 

3.  Christ  creates  in  His  people  an  affection  for  the  law. 
James  says,  **  The  law  is  good." 

n.  In  the  "  mercy-seat"  or  in  Christ  we  meet  the  mercy  of 
Qod,  Mercy  is  a  sweet  idea ;  the  sweetest  that  man  can  receive ; 
the  sweetest  that  angels  can  entertain  ;  the  sweetest  that 
Deity  can  originate.  What  is  mercy  ?  It  is  the  modi- 
£cation  or  exercise  of  goodness  towards  the  imworthy  and 
miserable. 

1.  The  atonement  of  Christ  is  the  medium  for  the  exercise  of 
^■nercy.     Mercy  must  have  a  proper  channel  to  act  on  man, 


Israel  through    all    their 
«rJc    as   an   evidence  of 
^od.^  Likewise,  the  fulnes 
1.  This  may  be  applied 
JJeity  was  united  in  His 

attributes  referred  irHii^^^ 
2.  Christ  in  the  Scriptures 

We  you  erer    seen  it   as 
tuman  beinir.   but  if  - 
God,  &c.       ^  ''  ""*'  ' 

of  God.     Over  the  mer«y.8eat 
J^etiLi*'^'^^-^" 

-^-Shlin^^r!^^^- 
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^\t  ^rmjer's  Scrap  Jlaom. 

SHORT  ESSAYS. 
On  Pbeachino. 

Jr  T  is  a  moot  question,  notwithntanding  that  the  subject  has 
V  been  oontinuallj  discussed,  what  is  the  most  effective 
"»  mode  of  preaching  a  sermon ;  entirely  from  memory, 
entirely  from  MS.,  or,  as  far  as  the  phraseology  is  concerned, 
extemporaneously.  Of  the  three,  the  two  latter  methods  nena 
to  be  the  only  practicable  ones.  I  now  propose  to  consider  the 
relative  advantages  of  each. 

In  fiivour  of  the  use  of  a  form  may  be  urged— Firstly  :  The 
preacher,  by  means  of  it,  is  able  to  express  himself  with  more 
accuracy.  It  is  impossible  for  even  the  most  fluent  extempore 
speaker,  though  he  may  have  thought  out  his  subject  with 
great  clearness,  invariably  t<>  select  at  once  the  very  word  that 
he  needs ;  but  he  has  to  select  some  word  or  other,  which,  if 
not  always  the  right  one,  must  therefore  sometimes  be  the 
mrong  one.  A  wrong  word  may  convey  a  wrong  meaning. 
Hence  it  is  that  we  find  parliamentary  and  other  public 
orators  so  continually  taking  exception  to  the  shorthand 
writer's  report  of  their  speeches.  They  see  that  their  language, 
as  reported,  conveys  a  very  different  meaning  from  that  which 
it  was  their  intention  to  convey ;  and  therdTore  they  suppose, 
honestly  enough,  that  they  never  could  have  used  the  words 
attributed  to  them.  But  in  most  such  cases  the  reporter  is 
correct.  Stenography,  like  photography,  is  sometimes  a  little 
too  true  to  the  original.  For  want  of  sufficient  deliberation 
the  speaker  did  employ  language  which  he  never  would  have 
used  had  his  words  been  selected  more  at  leisure. 

Secondly  :  He  can  express  himself  with  more  grace.  The  ex- 
tempore preacher  not  unfrequently  adopts  expressions  which, 
were  he  to  be  reminded  of  them  siterwards,  he  would  be  loth 
to  acknowledge  as  having  employed.  He  has  to  trust  for  fit- 
ting words  to  the  doubtful  feeling  of  the  moment  A  perturbed 
or  bedooded  mind,  or  illness  of  body,  may  render  it  impossible 
lor  even  a  ready  and  good  speaker  to  express  himself  with  the 
penmicoity  and  elegance  which,  did  he  read  his  discourse,  he 
night  command.     In  one  place  there  will  be  am\yv^\\.^  oH 


..x«.Aiuub   wuica  lie  c 

good. 

Agaiust  the  use  of  a  form  may  be  u 
tioiis : — 

Fiwt :    However  gi^eat  may    be   tli 
speaker  haa  prepared  his  sermoD,   by 
profit  by  an  occasion  wliich  is  paiiici 
bringing  it  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfe 
of  its  dielivery.      When  a  preacher  is  t 
his  theme,  as  only  he  can  be  imbued  *« 
pounding  it,  apposite   and  forcible  wo 
which  would  not  occur  to  his  mind  in  t 
the  study. 

Secondly :  His  hearers,  feeling  that 
preacher's  eloquence  are  already  detem 
unacquainted  Y/ith  their  limit,  do  not 
that  interest  which  they  otherwise  woul< 
of  exi)ectancy  there  comes  a  flagging  of  a 

Tliirdly  :  However  energetic  may  be 
sermon,  tJie  fact  of  its  being  read  causes  i 
the  consciences  of  the  heai-ers.  The  reas 
as  follows  :  No  matter  with  what  eon 
utterances  be  characterised,  that  eamestz 
as  it  could  be  were  it  spontaneoua  Gr 
at  the  time  that  his  stirrinrr  o. >»--«'- 
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tlian  a  read  sermon.  As  a  future  study  for  the  cogencj  of  its 
reasoning,  or  the  symmetry  and  beauty  of  its  parts,  the  slow- 
ness of  its  growth  doubtless  results  in  a  more  perfect  develop- 
ment of  the  whole.  But,  as  a  present  means  of  rousing  the 
spiritually  dead — of  prompting  the  thoughtless  to  reflect  and 
Uie  obdurate  to  feel— the  extempore  sermon  seems  to  me  to  be  . 
the  more  potent  of  the  two. 

Thornton  Wells. 


%\t  Cfeief  Jf0unkrs  of  i\t  €\ui 


Around  no  m«n,  amongst  all  the  mllUoni  of  mankind,  doei  lo  mnob  fntereal 
gather  as  aronnd  the  Founders  of  the  Chief  Aellgious  Faiths  of  the  world.  Sach  men 
are  sometimes  almost  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  remote  ages,  or  of  the  mystery  with 
which  they  surrounded  themselves,  or  their  early  followers  Invested  them.  But 
whenever  they  can  be  discerned,  their  characters  analysed,  and  their  deeper  ez- 
pcriences  understood,  they  are  found  to  be  not  only  leaders  and  masters  of  the 
multitudes  who  have  adopted  more  or  less  of  their  creed  and  ritual,  but  also  inter- 
preters (more  or  less  partial)  of  the  universal  yearnings  of  the  soul  of  man.  Such 
meo  may  have  seemed  to  sit  at  the  fountains  of  human  thought  and  feeling,  and  to 
'have  directed  or  have  coloured  the  mysterious  streams,  but  they  have  quite  as  often 
tadieated  in  their  doctrines  and  in  their  deeds  the  strong  courses  of  the  thoughts 
and  feeling  which  are  more  permanent  and  deeper  than  any  one  man  or  even  any 
OSM  age  oould  completely  discover.  The  aim  of  these  papers  will  be,  with  necessary 
Inwlty,  to  review  the  chief  of  such  men,  noting  suggestively  rather  than  ez- 
taaaatlvely,  their  bioffraphy^  their  eircutiwtan«e«,  their  theology,  and  their  ethiu. 
And  in  concluding  the  series  It  is  purposed  to  compare  and  to  contrast  each  and  all 
•f  them  with  the  "  One  Xtn  whom  in  the  long  roll  of  ages  we  can  love  without  dls- 
apDointment,  and  worship  without  idolatry,  the  Man  Clurlst  Jesus." 

PiLiKCiPAL  Books  or  RKruiKHOB.-Maz  MtiUer's  "History  of  Ancient  Sanskrit 
Utcrature."  "The  Science  of  Language,"  "Chips  from  a  German  Workshop:"  Rev. 
F.  D.  Maurice^  "Bellgions  of  the  World:"  Archdeacon  Hardwlck's  "Christ  and 
other  Masters;"  Rev.  J.  W.  Gardner's  "Faiths  of  the  World;"  Miss  Mary  Car- 
penter's "Last  Days  of  RammohT^i  Roy ;"  Rev.  F.  W.  Farrar's  "Witness  of  Historj 
to  Christ;"  Rev.  A.  W.  Williamson's  "  Joumor in  North  China;"  Canon  Uddon's 
Bampton  Lecture  on  "Our  Lord's  Divinity;"  Cousin's  "Hlstorvof  Modem  Philo- 
■oplv :"  a.  Clarke's  "Ten  Great  Religions ;"  Father  Hue's  "  Christianity  in  China." 


No.  III. 
CONFUCIUS. 
{Conimued  from  Vol.  XXXIL^  page  3o2.) 

fIRCUMSTANCES  such  as  we  have  noticed  appear  to 
have  surrounded  the  great  Chinese  sage.     Into  such  a 
oondition  of  things  he  was  bom  about  the  year  551  B.C. 
He  was  descended  from  a  line  of   eminent  B>\A^«sixi«a  ^\A 


courage  was  one  of  the  indispe 

leader  and  a  Founder  of  a 

was  clenrly  the  chief  force  tlia 

and   that  still  lives  as  the  ge 

the  opportunities  provided  ibi 

liberal  an  education  as  the  i 

And  in  his  very  boyhood  he  ga 

frequently    to    nightly  study 

"The  Kings,"  the  five  books 

sacred  scriptures  of  the  earlj  C 

weU  while  he  was  yet  in  his  i 

he  learned  to  realise  the  contra 

what  then  was,  and  thus  he  bee 

purpose  of  seeking  to  recover  fc 

be  conceived  they  had  lost.    Un; 

become  the  mental  and  moral  mas 

for  a  season,  devote  himself  to  the 

liimaelf  from  human  relationshipi 

For  when  about  nineteen  years 

oae  son,  by  his  only  wife.     An 
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the  Chinese  prinoe8  amoi^;  whom  the  countiy  had  been  sub- 
difided,  to  reform  all  abuses.  In  some  cases  he  was  allowed  to 
try  Ills  experiments  as  a  social  and  political  reformer.  But,  as 
was  needful  for  himself  and  for  his  cause,  his  endeavours  at 
fint  were  £u:  from  prosperous.  Much  scorn  was  heaped  upon 
him.  However,  in  the  second  period  of  his  public  life  he  won 
more  successes.  For  at  fifty  years  of  age,  being  recalled  from 
his  tra'^els  to  be  a  minister  of  state  in  his  native  country,  he 
was  able  to  put  into  action  some  of  his  theories  of  good 
government  and  to  test  their  practicability.  And  the  in- 
creasing prosperity  of  the  people  began  to  prove  that  his  ideals 
of  government  had  much  virtue  in  them,  and  that  he  was  not 
£eu:  wrong  in  asserting  that  the  model  on  which  to  work  a 
government  was  that  of  a  father  regulating  and  protecting  a 
£unily.  However,  veiy  soon  his  monarch  proved  himself  a 
very  unparental  ruler,  and  tired  of  the  austere  virtues  the 
great  reformer  had  inculcated,  he  plunged  into  dissipation.  So 
that  Confucius  threw  up  the  position  he  held  under  him,  and 
again  began  to  travel :  this  time,  as  we  have  hinted,  as  a 
teacher.  Distinguished  by  indomitable  energy,  he  manifested 
during  his  retirement  from  official  life  the  accuracy  of  his  own 
saying,  "  The  general  of  a  large  army  may  be  defeated,  but  you 
cannot  defeat  the  determined  mind  of  a  peasant.''  And  the 
resolute  persistency  that  would  not  let  him  refrain  from  work 
till  he  died  was  a  beautiful  commentary  on  another  of  his 
sayings,  ''  If  I  am  building  a  mountain,  and  stop  before  the 
last  basketful  of  earth  is  placed  on  the  summit,  I  have  failed 
in  my  work.  But  if  I  have  placed  but  one  basketful  on  the 
plain,  and  go  on,  I  am  really  building  a  mountain.''  One  of 
liis  methods  of  pursuing  his  scheme  for  the  reproduction  of  the 
ancient  models  of  social  and  political  life  was  to  gather  round 
him  disciples.  Now  he  no  longer  sought  the  ear  of  princes, 
but  would  appeal  to  the  common  people.  The  disciples  he 
called  round  him,  and  who  in  his  lifetime  numbered  perhaps 
three  thousand,  were  to  be  missionaries  to  the  masses  of  the 
nation.     Out  of  these  thousands  of  disciples,  ten  of  the  highest 


.,^%AA  m  pursuit  of  it ;  at  fortj'  I 
at  fifty  I  understood   the  rule 
ererything  I  heard  I  clearly  iiiid 
of  my  heart  no  longer  transgress 
Bristol. 


^\t  ^rm^tr's 


8vhj$ei:  Best  Awhile. 
^'Bart  awhile."— Mark  vi.  81. 

These  are  the  words,  not 
<of  indolence,  but  incarnate 
induBtiy.  No  one  ever  ap- 
peared on  this  earth  more 
diligent  than  Ohrist  He 
would  not  waste  an  hour. 
''I must  work  the  works  of 
Him,"  &c.  And  yet  here 
He  bids  His  discinleR.  ^^'^ 
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walk  of  life  there  is  this 
liuxrj:  the  faculties  of  all 
Boem  on  the  stretch,  men  ore 
out  of  hreoth,  tliey  pant  with 
excitement,  all  is  helter- 
skelter.  They  seem  to  eat 
their  meals  now  as  the  Jews 
ate  the  Passover,  with  theu: 
loins  girded,  their  shoes  on 
their  feet,  their  staff  in  hand 
ready  to  start.  Let  me  ad- 
dress these  words  to  men  of 
different  classes : — 

I.  ''  Best  awhile/'  men  of 
vu&JLSTJRE.      What    a    hurry 
jrou  are   in,   in  the  pursuit 
of  what  you  call  pleasure ! 
Xou  rush  hither  and  thither, 
to    theatres,    taverns,    bulls, 
tea-gardens,  oratorios,  exhi- 
bitions,   race-courses,    feast- 
ing   at    banquets,    shootin;? 
xugeons,  catching  fish,  and  I 
know  not  what.  In  the  midst 
of  all  this  excitement  we  bid 
you  pause.     ''Eest  awhile." 
''Best    awhile,"    not    as    a 
loafer,    but    as    a    thinker. 
Think  (1)  that  the  pleasui*es 
you  are    pursuing    are    tin- 
tcorihjf  of  your  nature.     Eat- 
ing   and    drinking,    hearing 
music  and  seeiug  sights,  are 
all  mere  sensuous  indulgen- 
ces.     All  the  pleasures  you 
cau  derive  from  them  are  the 
mere  titillatiou  of  the  senses, 
they  thrill  no  chord  of  tho 
soul,  they  bear  no  swell  of 
music  into  the  inner  heart. 
Think  (2)  that  the  pleasures 
you  are  pursuing  degrade  your 
nature.  The  Almighty  Maker 
of  your  beinur  neyer  intended 
you  to  leek  happiness  in  your 


senses.  Your  animal  appe- 
tites should  be  attended  to 
as  relioijs,  not  as  gratifications. 
The  more  you  minister  to 
your  senses  the  more  you 
enfeeble  the  soul.  Think  (3) 
that  the  pleasures  you  are 
pursuing  are  briefer  than 
your  nature.  Even  here, 
should  you  live  to  old  ag^, 
they  will  lose  their  power. 
That  in  which  you  now  feel 
delight  will  be  to  you  as  an 
orange  sucked  dry,  dry  peel 
which  you  trample  under 
foot.  The  choicest  viands 
will  pall  on  your  lips,  desire 
will  fail,  and  the  daughters 
of  music  shall  be  made  low. 
But  death  inevitably  termi- 
nates them.  Think  (4)  that 
the  pleasures  you  are  pursu- 
ing are  uMatiefactory  to  your 
nature.  The  happiness  for 
which  you  are  made  cannot 
stream  from  without,  it  must 
well  up  fi-om  within.  It 
does  not  come  through  the 
bodily  organs,  it  works  up 
from  the  well  of  pure  loves, 
high  hopes,  and  Divine  aspi- 
rations. '*  The  water  that  I 
shall  give  thee  shall  be  in 
thoe  as  a  well  of  water." 
My  pleasure- seekiDg  brother, 
for  God's  sake  "rest  awhile," 
think  of  tlieso  things ! 

n.  '*  Best  awhUo,"  men  of 
BUSINESS.  Worldly  men,  in 
what  a  hurry  you  are.  You 
are  truly  running  a  race  for 
wealth.  Your  legs  cannot  bear 
you  fast  enough,  the  swiftest 
steed  is  too  slow  for  you, 
even  express  trains    ag^^aas 


i/uuuga  your  exhausted  frame 
may  need  it,  but  for  the  Bake 
of  your  soul!  Think  (1) 
that  material  wealth  cannot 
make  you  rich.  You  may 
be  a  millionaire  and  yet 
a  pauper.  The  most  im- 
poyerished  men  I  have 
known  have  had  the  most  of 
this  world's  goods.  Nothing 
can  make  you  rich  but  that 
which  ennobles  your  nature 
and  procures  for  you  a  place 
in  God's  immortal  paradise 
of  virtue.  Spiritual  wealth 
— the  wealth  of  Christly 
sentiments  and  aims — can 
alone  enrich  thee.  Think 
(2)  that  material  wealth  can- 
not make  you  happy,  I  have 
read  that  inoneof  our  English 
cathedrals  there  lie  the  re- 
mains of  a  rich  man  who  had 
inscribed  by  his  own  wish  on 
the    stone,  **  Miserribus  " — 
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with  the  multitade  of  scrib- 
blers! Authorship  has  be- 
oome  meroenazy.  Publishers 
are  buying  brains,  and  these 
brains  work  in  furious  haste. 
Book  suooeeds  book  asrapidly 
as  wave  follows  wave.  Men 
of  letters,  **  rest  awhile  "  and 
think.  Get  independent  con- 
▼ictions^(l)  of  the  truth  of 
things  before  you  write ;  and 
(2)  of  the  obligation  to  fmb- 
iuh  your  convictions  before 
you  write.  Study  deeply, 
honestly,  inductively,  de- 
fOuUy,  the  three  great  books 
fiom  which  all  books  are 
drawn — material  nature,  the 
Holy  Bible,  and  the  immor- 
tal spirit  within  you. 

OoKGLUsiox.    Indeed,    the 
words    are  applicable  to  all 
men.     ''Best    awhUe.''    All 
need  r$flectum^  for  it  is  only 
by    translating     things    to 
thought,  and  reducing  them 
to  principles  of  action,  tiiat 
they  become  ours.    Ail  need 
imndian,     calm     comnmnion 
with    the    Infinite      tipirit. 
Oome,  brothers,   come  apart 
into  a  desert  place  and  '*  i-est 
«while,"  to  turn  the  past  to 
account,  rightly  use  the  pre- 
sent,   and    arrange  for  the 
«wf ul  future.    Souls  can  only 
^really  g^w  as  the  tree  which 
trifles  to  strength  and  majesty 
bj  hiding  its  roots  in  soli- 
tude and  silence.     The   no- 
Tilaet  building  in  Judea  was 
'tbe  temple  erected  by  Solo- 
^Bon  on  Moriah's  sacred  brow. 
3iit  it  was  reared  in  silence ; 
neither  *'  hammer  | 


or  axe,  nor  any  tool  of  iron 
heard  while  it  was  building." 
Even  so  with  the  noblest  cha- 
racter, it  requires  calm,  deep, 
devout  silence  for  its  erec- 
tion. 


Subject:  Phzlakthrofio 
Piety. 

"Is  it  such  a  fut  that  I  have 
choaen  ?  A  day  for  a  mau  to  afflict 
his  soul !  is  it  to  bow  down  his 
head  as  a  bulniah,  and  to  spread 
sackcloth  and  ashes  under  himt 
Wilt  thou  call  this  a  fast,  and  an 
acceptable  day  to  the  Lord  ?  Is  not 
this  the  fast  that  I  have  chosen,  to 
loose  the  bands  of  wickedness,  to 
nndo  the  heavy  burdens,  and  to  let 
the  oppressed  go  free,  and  that  ye 
break  every  yoke !  Is  it  not  to 
deal  thy  bread  to  the  hungry,  and 
that  thou  bring  the  poor  that  are 
cast  out  to  thy  house  ?  when  thou 
seest  the  naked  that  thou  cover 
him,  and  that  thou  hide  not  thyself 
from  thine  own  flesh  ?  Then  shall 
thy  light  break  forth  as  the  morn- 
ing, and  thine  health  shall  spring 
forth  speedily,  and  thy  righteous- 
ness shall  go  before  thee  ;  the  glonr 
of  the  Lord  shall  be  thy  rereward. 
Then  shalt  thou  call,  and  the  Lord 
shall  answer  ;  thou  shalt  cry,  and 
he  shall  say.  Here  I  am." — Isaiah 
IviiL  5—9. 

In  these  verses  you  have  the 
religious  instinct  working,  not 
through  selfishness,  but 
through  hvey  not  in  formal 
religious  devotions,  but  in 
earnest  philanthropic  ser- 
vices. Tms  is  evermore  its 
right  development ;  it  is  only 
thus  that  it  becomes  genuine 
piety.  Three  remarks  are 
suggested  concerning  this 
genuine  piety : — 


Bupport       of       priesthoodi 
HencCy    too,     the    attentio 
c'OiiBtaiitl}''    and    evenT\-her 
paid  to   forms   of   devotion 
liturgies,  hymns,  music,  anc 
various  ceremonies.     But  tc 
suppose  tills  is  the  only,  oi 
even  tlie  cliicf  way  of  develop- 
ing the  true  religious    feel- 
ing,   is   a  great  mistake — a 
zniKtakclong  standing,  univer- 
sal, and  fraught  with  incal- 
culable mischief.     Qod  is  not 
to  be  *'  worshipped  as  thougli 
he    needed,    anythiug."      Of 
what  service  are  your  long 
prayers  and  psalmodic  choirs 
to  Him  ?    AVhat,  then,  is  the 
true  ritual  y    Let  God  Him- 
self declare.    **  Is  not  this  the 
fast  that  I  Iiavo  cliosen  Y    To 
loose  the  bands  of  wickednetss, 
to  undo  the   heavy  burdens 
and  let  the  oppressed  go  free, 
and    that    ye    brpnlr    * 
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mad    hfialthful    rigour   will 
come  ioto  the  lOuL    ''  Bight- 
eouaness" — "thy  righteouB- 
xie«  shall  go  before  thee.'' 
The  eternal  law  of  rootitude 
— ^not  expediency,  not  caprice, 
not  passion,  not  morbid  senti- 
ment, will  guide  the  footsteps 
as  a  leader  through  the  wind- 
ing path  of  life."  "Glory"— 
**  the  glozy  of  the  Lord  shall 
be  thy  rereward"    (margin, 
''  shall  ffather  thee  up,  that 
je  shall  bring  up  the  roar  "). 
All  these  are  tiguree  employed 
to  oymbolise  me  glorious  in- 
fluences of  piety  expressing 
itself  in  earnest  philanthropic 
aeryices.     If  all  who  in  this 
land     of    ours     crowd    the 
churches  and  profess  religion 
were  to  set  to  earnest,  deter- 
mined,    persevering,      self- 
denying,  and  devout  effort,  in 
order    to     remove    the    evil 
under    which    our    race    is 
groaniog,  what  would  be  the 
effect?      Then    Christianity 
would  appear  in  a  new  light 
to  the  world.     It  would  no 
longer  be  a  thing  of  creeds, 
and  sentiments,   and  songs; 
it  would  be  felt  as  the  "  arm 
of  the  Lord  revealed."     Men 
would    believe    in    it,   they 
irould    hail    it    as   heaven's 
most  beneficent  messenger. 

III.    Its    SPIRIT    IS  ACCEPT- 

«ABi£  TO  God.  ''  Then  shalt 
^ou  call  and  the  Lord  shall 
answer;  thou  shalt  cry,  and 
3ie  shall  say,  Here  I  am" 

The  idea  is,  that  if  men 
^would  onhr  be  real  in  their 
»ligion,  diow  their  love  to 


Him  by  labouring  earnestly 
for  the  good  of  suffering 
humanity,  then  He  would 
respond  to  their  prayers,  and 
grant  them  their  request. 
What  are  prayers  without 
philanthropy?  A  string  of 
hollow,  impious  words,  abhor- 
rent to  the  ears  of  Almighty 
lovo  and  truth.  Men  pray 
for  the  conversion  of  the 
world,  but  there  is  no 
answer;  men  pray  ibr  spiri- 
tual growth  and  comfort,  but 
there  is  no  answer.  Why? 
Because  their  piety  does  not 
work  strenuously,  imremit- 
tin««:ly,and  devoudy,to  redeem 
suffering  humanity  out  of  its 
distresses.  Believe  me,  that 
genuine  piety  is  philanthropy . 

"It  bids  us  sock  the  boles  where 
famine  lurks, 
Clutching  the  hoarded    crust 
with  trembling  fingers, 
Where  toil  in   damp,   unwhole- 
some caverns  works. 
Or,  with  strained  eyeball,  o'er 
the  needle  lingers. 

*'  It  bids  us  stand  beside  the  dying 
bed 
Of  those   about  to    quit    the 
world  for  ever ; 
Smooth  the  toss'd  pillow,  prop 
the  aching  head, 
Che^r  the  heart-broken,  whom 
death  hastes  to  sever. 

**  And  those  who  copy  thus  Christ's 
life  on  earth, 
Feeding  the  poor,   and  com- 
forting the  weeper, 
Will  all  receive  a  meed  of  price- 
less worth, 
Whi^n  ripely  gathered  by  the 
Heavenly  l^per." 


.."«uoa  Tiiich  only  deeoc 

sr^S£ro^;-v^ 

«ac..t  words  of  o/te^r 
"Whv''T*'''     the     ,.ord 

«ff   f^^*"     refers    to    tl 
greeted  lamentations  of  p" 
fessional  mourners  who  i. 
a«embled,  aceorSLg  ^  ^h 
custom  of  the  East    in   +. 

predion,  of  violent  SiefV^- 
W«,penoM  of  both  Sf-  J>^  , 
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08,  and  assem- 
and  sob,  and 
unations.  What 
lit  ?  How  much 
raacriHcing  loye 
lU  ?  Like  hirad 
the  East  certain 
fesaors  have  come 

make  a  great 
(3)  Qt>  to  certain 
ramp.  How  loud 
ons  of  sin,  how 
re  the  devotions 
and  soundr  at- 
rtictilation.  But 
ealit J  is  there  in 

The  religion  of 
eis!  has  b&come 
;  conventional 
has  become  cant, 
are  always  au- 
CnaiST.  **  Why 
ds  ado?"  Whj 
sal  display  of  a 
do  not  feel? 
de  your  natures, 
pose  on  society, 
rourQod?  Why 
rpocrisy  ?  Christ 
.,  the  Keality,  and 
^ons,  shams,  hy- 
ire  to  the  last 
ensive  to  His 
[e  mingled  with 
ind  sinners,  but 
and  spoke  in 
ihe  hollow  scribes 
)es.  '  Why  niako 
>?"  Priests,  doff 
Dial  robes ;  preaoh- 
n  your  rhetorical 

churches,  cease 
ttuouB  professions 
Oe    and    worship. 

Spirit,  and  ihey 


that  worship  Him  must  wor- 
ship Him  in  spirit  and  in 
truth.**  Mock  emotions  are 
abhorrent  to  Christ.  Were 
He  to  enter  into  the  religious 
gatherings  of  Christendom, 
whether  for  worship  or  for 
the  advocacy  of  religious  and 
benevolent  institutions  in  His 
name,  would  He  not^  as  He 
heard  the  tumult  and  wit- 
nessed the  display,  thunder 
out  the  words,  **  Why  make 
ye  this  ado?"  .** Enter  into 
your  closet  and  shut  the 
door,"  &c.  '*  Do  justly,  love 
mercy,  walk  humbly  with 
your  God!'* 

III.    They  are  eveb  niN- 

DRANCES      TO      KESITSCITATIOIC. 

Matthew  says  it  was  only 
when  the  people  who  made 
the  noise  were  put  fortli,  or, 
as  Mark  has  it,  "  When  He 
had  put  them  all  out,"  that 
He  entered  the  room  where 
the  damsel  was  lyine,  took 
her  by  the  hand,  and  raised 
her  to  life.  Deep  and  ever- 
deepening  is  my  impression 
that  the  reviving  work  of 
Christ  is  lamentably  hin- 
dered by  the  amount  of  mock 
emotion  in  His  churches.  All 
pretenders,  all  hallow  pro- 
fessors (and  their  name  is 
legion),  whether  deiic  or 
laic,  will  have  to  be  "put  • 
forth,"  to  be  dragged  out,  be- 
fore He  will  do  any  great  re- 
vival work.  Great  God,  if  we 
are  false,  we  are  keeping  Christ 
out  of  the  house,  where  dead 
souls  lie  to  be  auickenedl 
Let  us  search  our  hearts  and 


mon.  Even  the  first  fatli« 
survived  his  son.  Paren 
more  frequently  hury  the 
children  than  their  childre 
them. 

*'Tlie  feeble  ever\'wherc  wrap  th 
athletic  in  a  Kliroud» 
And  weeping  fathers  build  theii 
children's  tomb." 

But  though  common  it  does 
not  seem  to  us  altogether  na- 
tural. **  We  feel  it  natural," 
says  Canon  Melville,  '*  that 
children  should  close  the  eyes 
and  shroud  the  limbs  of 
fathers  and  mothers,  but  un- 
natural that  fathers  and  mo- 
should  perform  these  sad 
duties  for  cliildren.-*  Ed- 
mund Burke,  in  his  famous 
letter  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
said :  ''I  live  in  an  inverted 
order;  they  who  ought  to 
have  succeeded  me  have  gone 
before  me :  *^»'*"  — ^ 
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iheeTer-endaiin^  Father.  We 
infer  from  this  fact — 

IL    Tbl/lt    the    nattjbal 
ofiJKora  or    •nuMAir    confi- 

JHESCm     ABE     NOT     SUFFICIENT 

TO  suBTAiar  US.  How  natu- 
xally  do  parents  repose  confi- 
denoeiiL their  children!  They 
endeavour  to  give  them  such 
an  intellectual,  moral,  secular, 
and  social  start  as  will  not  only 
enable  them  to  go  comfortably 
and  honourably  through  life, 
but  ae  will  enable  them  to  be  a 
source  of  pleasure  to  their  pa- 
rents in  their  old  age.  They 
expect  that  they  will  be  their 
stiufl^  sustaining  them  under 
the  weight  of  years,  and  that 
their  society  will  relieve  the 
P^atheringgloom,  and  their  lov- 
ing words  nerve  their  courage 
when  heart  and  flesh  are  fail- 
ing. This  confidence  is  na- 
tural. Where  else  on  earth 
can  the  aged  parent  lean  than 
on  the  breast  of  his  loving 
child  ?  Albeit,  since  children 
80  often  die  before  their  pa- 
rents, this  is  not  a  sufficient 
object  for  confidence ;  it  is  a 
broken  reed.  We  are  de- 
pendent creatures,  and  the 
instinct  of  reliance  is  strong 
within  us.  We  must  repose 
on  some  one,  and  the  only 
one  is  He  that  is  the  '*  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  for 
ever."  We  infer  from  this 
fact- 
Ill.  That  CHILDBED  SHOULD 
BE  educated  for  TUB  SAKE 
OF  TUEIB  ^ATTJBHS  BATHEB 
THAV  WITH  A  VIEW  TO  THKIB 
OALLOrO  DT  LIFE.      As  a  Fulo, 


parents  educate  their  cliildren 
not  because  of  their  spiritual 
faculties,  moral  relations,  and 
imperishable  interests,  but 
because  they  wish  to  qualify 
them  f  )v  certain  avocations 
and  positions  in  life.  Henco 
when  a  young  man  dies  just 
as  he  has  completed  his 
education — won  the  highest 
honours  in  the  university, 
there  is  a  feeling  that  all  the 
expense  connected  with  his 
education  has  been  so  much 
waste.  Parents  should  edu- 
cate their  children  not  be- 
cause they  are  citizens  of 
earth,  but  because  they  are 
citizens  of  the  universe ;  not 
to  make  them  g^eat  mer- 
chants, artists,  or  statesmen, 
but  to  make  them  great  men ; 
not  to  fit  them  for  the  mere 
business  of  this  life,  but  to 
qualify  them  for  tho  high 
positions  of  eternity.  What 
boots  mere  secular  education? 
We  are  on  earth  only  for  a 
few  days  at  most,  we  are  to 
be  elsewhere  for  ever.  Our 
material  relations  are  few, 
slight,  and  temporary;  our 
moral  relations  are  manifold, 
mighty,  and  eternal.  We 
infer  from  this  fact — 

IV.  That  PREPABATION  FOB 
ETEB^OTY  IS  AS  UllGEST  FOR 
THE  YOUKO  AS    FOB  TUE  OLD. 

Since  children  so  frequently 
die  before  their  parents^  why 
should  the  youngest  calculate 
on  a  long  life  ?  The  hope  to 
reach  old  age  seems  as  uni- 
yersal  as  the  race,  but  it  is  a 
strange   delusion.      TkQ)>\^ 
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most  expect  to  attain  the 
threescore  years  and  ten,  the 
vast  majority  that  sleep  in 
cemeteries  fell  before  they 
reached  one  half  that  period. 
To  all,  therefore,  the  admoni- 
tion applies,  **  Be  ye  there- 
fore ready,  for  in  such  an 
hour  as  ye  think  not  the  Son 
of  man  cometh." 

Conclusion.  My  young 
friend,  do  not  build  on  years, 
neither  be  anxious  for  a 
lengthened  terrestrial  life. 
To  live  long  is  not  to  breathe 
through  a  whole  century,  but 
to  think  in  concord,  and  to 
throb  in  sympathy  with  (Jod 
and  His  holy  universe. 

"Virtue,  not  rolling  suns,  the 
mind  mutures  : 

That  lifo  is  lone  which  answers 
life's  great  end. 

The  time  that  bears  no  fruit  de- 
serves no  name ; 

The  man  of  wisdom  is  the  man 
of  years. 

In  hoary  youth,  Methuselahs  may 
die  ; 

Oh,  how  misdated  on  their  flatter- 
ing tombs. "  —  Young, 


Subject:     Hazael:     ▲    Ee- 

YEALEB     OF     HUMAN      Na- 
TUBE 

*'  And  Hazael  said.  But  what !  is 
thy  servant  a  doff  that  he  should 
do  this  great  thing ! " — 2  Kings 
viiLlS. 

The  history  of  Hazael  is 
soon  told.  He  was  an  officer 
in  the  court  of  Syria  whom 
Elijah  was  commanded  to 
anoint  as  successor  to  Benha- 
dad,  and  at  the  same  time  to 


anoint  Jehu   to  be  kins  of 
IsraeL    Beveral  yean  auw- 
wards,  Benhadad,  rending  at 
Damascus  and  being  taken 
sick,    instructed    Hazael  to 
take  a  princely  present  to  ths 
prophet  Eliaha,  and  oonnilt 
him  as  to  the  iaaue  of  hit 
sickness.    The    prophet   in- 
formed Hazael  that  his  royal 
master's    disease  would  not 
prove    mortal,  but  still  ho 
would  not  live;  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  predict  the  eleva- 
tion of  Hazael  to  the  thzone 
of  Syria,  and  a  series  of  the 
most   horrible    cruelties    of 
which  he  would  be  g;uilty  to- 
wards the  children  of  LvaeL 
Hazael  expressed  the  utmost 
abhorrence  of  such  conduct; 
but   the  vexy  next    day  he 
stifled   Benhadad  to  dealh, 
took    the    throne,    and    in 
process  of  time  penpeixaiid 
all  the  barbarities  that  the 
prophet  had  described.    Ihii 
piece  of  history  suggests  ee* 
veral    thoughts    oonoenuDg 
human  nature. 

I.  The  ssirss  of  Tisnff 
in  human  nature.  When  the 
prophet  with  tean  told  Ha- 
zaei  the  heartleaa  cnieltieshe 
would  i>eipetrate  on  the  diit 
dren  of  Israel— that  he  wooll 
set  their  stronghblda  on  fii% 
slay  the  young  men  with  the 
sword,  and  dash  the  ohiUrea 
to  pieces — beseemed  to  bait 
such  a  sense  of  Tivtae  wifUa 
him  that  he  was  ahoebad  at 
the  monatroaitTy  aiul  mU, 
"What!  is  thy  aarfaat  a 
dogf".   We 
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liat  he  feigned  tliis  as- 
Lment,  but  that  it  was 
and  that  it  now  pro- 
.  a  rerulsion  at  the 
ies  he  Tras  told  he  would 
perpetrate.  Every  man 
sense  of  right  within 
indeed,  this  sense  is  an 
!;ial  element  in  our  con- 
ion,  the  moral  substance 
*  manhood,  the  core  of 
dture,  our  moral  ego  ;  it 
eit  we  call  conscience. 

The  EVIL   POSSIBILITIES 

EoaiL  nature.  This  man, 
^as  shocked  at  the  idea 
■petrating  such  enormi- 
>t  first,  actually  enacted 
a  few  hours  afterwards, 
dements  of  the  devil  are 
vej  man,  though  he  may 
blow  it.  The  vulture 
of  evil  are  in  all  de- 
d  hearts;  it  only  requires 
ain  heat  of  the  outward 
(phere  to  hatch  them 
life.  Men  have  often 
cated  courses  of  action 
L  afterwards  they  have 
jed  with  alacrity  and  de- 

The  virtue  of  many 
is  only  vice  sleeping, 
evil    elements    of   the 

are  like  gunpowder, 
ro,  until  the  spark  of 
ation  falls  on  them, 
greatest  monsters  in 
n  history  were  at  one 
sgnsidered  innocent  and 

"Many  a  man,"  says 


a  modem  author,  **  could  he 
have  a  glimpse  in  innocent 
youth  of  what  he  would  be 
twenty  or  thirty  years  after, 
woidd  pray  in  anguish  that 
he  might  be  taken  in  youth 
before  coming  to  that." 
What  is  the  moral  of  this  ? 
The  necessity  of  a  change  of 
heart. 

III.   The     8SLF  -  laXOBASTCB 

of  human  nature.  How  ig- 
norant of  himself  and  hia 
heart  waa  Hazael  when  he 
said,  ''  Is  thy  servant  a  dog 
that  he  should  da  this  great 
thing  ?  "  Men  do  not  know 
what  they  are.  Self-igno- 
rance is  (1)  the  most  common 
of  all  ignorance ;  (2)  the  most 
culpahu  of  aU  ignorance ;  (3) 
the  most  ruinous  of  all  igno- 
rance. 

rV.  The  EESiLiENT  VELO- 
CITY of  humannature.  To-day 
this  man  seemed  in  sympathy 
with  the  just  and  the  good, 
to-morrow  his  whole  nature 
is  aflame  with  injustice  and 
cruelty;  to-day  he  soars  up 
with  the  angels,  to-morrow 
he  revels  with  the  torturing 
£ends.  Souls  can  fall  from 
virtue  swiftly  as  the  shooting 
stars.  One  hour  they  may 
blaze  in  the  firmament,  the 
next  lie  deep  in  the  mud. 

'' Examine  me,  O  Lord, 
and  prove  me :  try  my  reina 
and  my  heart." 
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If  the  Bible  m  a  whole  b  Intpired,  it  ii  of  Tut 


leethttalliUDMiitldM 
Thoo^tlwpiiliiltiitlM 


■hould  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  liviiig  world  .    . 

oisan  Divinely  intended  for  thii  work,  it  hu  been  doing  it  hltbeito  la  •  mlMnUr 
partial  and  restricted  method.  It  selects  isolated  paasgci.  and  leAvea  vholacinplen 
and  books  for  the  most  part  untouched.  Its  conduct  to  tlw  Hinor  Prophets  bsv  bs 
taken  as  a  case  in  point.  How  seldom  are  they  resorted  to  for  tczti*  and  yet  UHy 
abound  with  splendid  nassages  throbbing  with  DirlDe  ideas.  It  is  our  imrposo  to  go 
through  this  section  of  the  Holy  Word ;  selecting,  however,  only  neh  rvnm  In  «ah 
chapter  and  book  ss  seem  the  most  suggestiTO  of  tratha,  of  the  moat  Ttttf  fntaMl^ 
and  universal  sppllcation. 

We  begin  with  HosxA.  The  remembrance  of  sone  facta  copnoctod  with  this  — 
will  greatly  help  us  in  our  endeavoun  to  reach  the  meaninc  and  UtA  the  po«w  ef 
certain  of  his  utterances.  He  was  a  native  of  Israel,  and  lived  in  Bamazte  ami  7M 
or  800  years  B.a  His  prophecy  seems  to  have  embraced  •  period  of  about  60  yens, 
from  Jeroboam's  death  to  Hexekiah's  aseension  to  the  throne.  He  waa  eontanoniT 
with  Isaiah,  and  preceded  Joel.  Jonah,  and  Amoa.  His  propbeeiea  ai«  dnectsa 
almost  exclusively  t    "     '      '  ^^    ^-^  — ^  ._._  .^ 

style.asawilter,  is' 
ebullient,  his  rhythi  ,      .    _, 

fiom  one  flower  to  another,  to  sudc  the  honey  from  all  the  blOHoma. 


rely  to  the  ten  triMs  who  had  sunk  into  the  deepest  idoialiy.   Bis 
ir,  is  very  peculiar.  **  It  is,**  ssys  Do  Witte,  "  abmpt^  nnwndad,  ni 
ebullient,  his  rhvthm  hard,  leaping,  and  violent."  Like  a  bet  he  nas  bean  laU  lely 


HOSEA. 

No.  XXI. 

Suljed :  The  Fowler  of  Be- 

TBIBUnoH. 

"When  theT  shall  go,  I  will 
spread  my  net  before  them  ;  I  will 
hring  them  down  as  the  fowls  of 
heaven." — Hosca  vii.  12. 

It  should  bo  translated,  "  As 
they  go  I  spread  my  net  over 
them,  I  bring  them  down  as 
fowls  of  the  heavens." — Kiel 
and  DtlittBch.  "As  they  go." 
Whither  P  The  precedin^verse 
answers  the  question :  to  £Sgypt 
and  Asshur  seeking  help  in 
their  difficulties  rather  than  to 
Jehovah.  Israel,  here  spoken 
of  as  Ephraim,  being  sorely 
pressed  by  Asshur,  at  one  time 
seeks  help  from  Egypt  against 
Asshur ;  whilst  at  another  they 


try  to  secure  the  friendahipof 
the  latter.  For  what  tfaveatened 
Israel  was  the  burdeiL  (tf  "  the 


.  and  _ 

le  help  ^ 

so  dohig,  they'di^  not  obnrvs 
that  they  had  fallen  into  tlw 
net  of  destruction  Vytlupowtr 
of  Assyria.  In  thia  net  wiD  tlw 
Lord  cntan^  than  m  a 
punishment.  Aa  ther  go  tliifliv 
God  will  apvead  Hia  net  < 
them  like  a  Urd-ostdiert 
bring  them  down  to  tibot 
like  flying  bitd»-^^. 
them  from  the  < 
ia  to  say,  tram 
the  net  of  capuvily  ot  eBoffliL 

^fore  the  WOK  of  ralnlMBi 
ia  spoken  of  m  tbe  woA  off  \ 
fdwler,    and   it 
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—entrapment  and  abase- 

VTBAFMENT.  The  spread- 
the  net  refers  to  the 
of  the  birds  that  lay  on 
»imd.  The  literal  refer- 
ere  is  to  2  Kings  xvii.  4. 
\ie  retributive  proyidence 
I  employed  the  Assyrians 
ett  but  so  ensnared  the 
«8  that  they  could  not 
Eliphaz  oDserrcd  this 
ng  work  of  Providence, 
aketh  the  wise  in  their 
ftftiness.*'  So  did  David, 
ys,  *'  He  made  a  pit  and 
it,  and  is  fallen  into  the 
which  he  made.  His 
i  shall  return  upon  his 
ad,  and  his  violent  deal- 
lU  come  down  upon  his 
ie.*'  How  often  in  the 
of  the  world  is  this  re- 
re  entrapment  witnessed ! 
les  of  Joseph's  brethren 
)  crucifixion  of  Christ  are 
^  examples  in  sacred 
.  Popery  confined  Luther 
Wartburg  Castle,  but 
le  translated  that  Bible 
shattered  the  whole 
Anglican  bigots  con- 
tunyan  in  Bedford  jail, 
le  produced  a  book  that 
"en  him  immortal  fame, 
t  that  entaneled  sinners 
uanufacturea  in  heaven, 
ade  on  earth*  made  by 
Ives.  Biffhteous  Pro- 
allows  them  to  be  so 
d  by  it  as  to  render  that 
mentpainful  andlasting. 
fe  of  the  net. 
Ababemsnt.  **I  will 
hem  down  as  the  fowls 
"en."  However  high  up 
(ay  tower  in  their  am- 
work,  retribution  has 
to  bring  them  down. 
eyes    are    upon   the 


haughty  that  thou  may  est  bring 
them  down."  There  are  men  on 
earth  .who  in  their  worldly 
prospmty,  pride,  and  ambition 
soar  like  the  eagles  high  up  in 
heaven  above  ul  the  rest.  It 
is  said  that  an  ancient  philo- 
sopher when  once  asked  what 
Jupiter  did  in  the  highest 
Heaven,  replied,  *  *He  pulls  down 
the  haughty,  and  exalts  the 
humble."  Hear  these  words, 
**  The  pride  of  thine  heart  hath 
deceived  thee,  thou  that  dwel- 
lest  in  the  dcfts  of  the  rock, 
whose  habitation  is  hic^h,  that 
saith  in  his  heart,  Who  flh^ 
bring  me  to  the  ground? 
Though  thou  exalt  thyself  as 
the  eagle,  and  though  thou  sot 
thv  nest  among  the  stars,  thence 
wul  I  bring  tiiee  down,  saith 
the  Lord." 

Conclusion.  Ponder  well 
thv  condition,  sinner.  Nit 
only  is  the  eye  of  retributive 
justice  upon  thee  wherever 
thou  art  and  whatever 
thou  dost,  but  it  has  all  the 
machinery  for  thy  ruin.  Art 
thou  down  grovelling  in  the 
earth,  working  out  thy  sordid 
soul,  it  has  nets  that  will 
ensnare  thee  there!  Or  art 
thou  hiffh  up  in  the  heavens 
of  wondly  prosperity,  and 
haughty  ambition,  proudly 
exulting  in  thy  superiority,  it 
has  shots  that  will  reach  thee 
and  bring  thee  down  to  the 
dust.    Thy  only  safety  is  the 


No.  XXII. 
Suhfed :  DnriNE  dispensations 

ABUSED. 
"Though    I    have   hound   and 
stren^hened  their   arms,    yet   do 
^  they  imagine  mischief  against  me.' 
— Hooea  viL  16. 
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Tlnst(^xt  hasrocoivod  (liif(»r(?nt 
tran'slations.  '*  Ami  T  have*  iii- 
structed  tlioin  Jiml  strongthcncd 
tlu'ir  amis,  jiiid  yot  tlioy  think 
c\'il  apiinst  mi?.'* — hrfif-f^c/i, 
'*  AVhclluT  I  chastised  or  strcn;^- 
thoiu'd  thi'ir  iiriiis  yet  they 
thoii;jfht  ovil  against  mo/' — 
I'^hai.  I  accept  thij  hitter  traiihila- 
tion;  then  the  idea  is,  tluit  God's 
troatniont  of  man,  whatever  its 
character,  afflictive  or  otherwise, 
is  abused.     Observe  : — 

I.  That  God's  Dif^rKxsATioxs 

WITH  MEN  AUK   CIIARACTERISEl) 

BY  v.viilETY.  '*  I  liavf  bound 
and  strrngthencd,"  or,  T  have 
chastised  and  strengthened. 
The  events  of  human  life  an?  of 
a  mixed  and  conHictinj;  cha- 
raetor.  Tliere  is  affliction  and 
health,  prnsr.erity  and  adver- 
sity, frirnd.shi])  and  bereave- 
ment, sorrow  and  joy,  wound- 
ing and  healing.  All  these  con- 
flicting events  are  under  the 
dire(rtion  of  the  (.Jreat  Father, 
whos<!  aim  in  all  Is  to  make  His 
children  **  meet  foi*  the  iidi'^ri- 
t4ince  of  the  sainls  in  light." 
As  the  soil  to  be  fruitful  n^iuires 
th(^  frosts  of  winter  as  well  fis 
the  yunbijams  of  spiin;^  and 
summer,  man  re(|'.::reF  trials  as 
well  as  joys  to  ma!:e  his  spirit 
fruitful  in  good  works.  As  the 
loving  father  has  the  good  of 
his  child  at  heart  whether  he 
chastens  him  >\'ith  a  rod  or 
presses  him  io  his  bosoTii,  so 
has  the  Almighty  Father  in  all 
His  dispensations  with  men, 
whether  the  painful  or  the 
pleasant.  '*  All  these  things 
worketh  God  oftentimes  in  man, 
that  Ho  may  bring  him  back 
from  the  pit  and  ouiighton  him 
with  the  light  of  the  living.** 
Observe : — 


II.  TlIATTniATEVERTHBrnA- 
ILVCTEU  OF  THE  DiVI.VE  UlSrO- 
SATIOXS    THEY  AUE  OFTEN  PER- 

VEUTED.  *'  Thiy  imagine  mis- 
chitjf  against  mo."  It  matters 
not  what  the  tn -atnu^nt,  tlicy 
continu(j  to  rebel.  They  are 
like  the  sterile  ground  to  which 
all  seasons,  all  weathers  are 
alike.  Observe — First:  The 
t'orcr.  ofthp  Luiit'tn  fill.  It  con 
oppose  the  inHurncios  of  God, 
and  tui-n  what  He  designs  for 
good  to  ill.  !Maii  i<i  no  passive 
being.  He  is  nc»t  to  bo  acted 
upon  as  a  machine,  not  to  bo 
coerced  either  by  anathemas 
or  benedictions.  He  is  a 
voluntary  agent.  This  Unla 
him  to  moral  government, 
makes  him  respon.«*ible  for  lus 
actions,  and  invests  his  exist- 
ence with  a  momentous  solem- 
nity. Obser\''e— Secondly :  The 
i!vpravUif  of  tho  huiuau  heart. 
This  force  of  will  cx^Jains,  not 
man\s  rebellion,  for  regenerate 
souls  and  holy  nugf.*]s  have  it. 
and  they  run  in  tin*  way  of  the 
Divine  commandment/.  The 
i-eason  of  the  rebellion  is  the 
ilepra-vity  of  the  human  hosrti 
which  is  desi)eratelv  wicked. 

Co>XLr8iox.  Open  yoor 
heai-ts  to  the  various  dispell*" 
tions  of  Heaven.  Bo  thankful 
for  their  variety.  One  ^ 
designed  to  touch  a  choT^ 
within  thee  that  another  cannot 
reach.  The  one  may  strike  con- 
viction of  sin,  another  may  tone 
thy  heart  to  gratitude  and  hpp^ 

''  UckI,  full  as  kind  as  He  i"*  ^^* 
So  tem|)erpth  all  the  fiivouw 
He  will  do  us,  . 

That  we  His  bounties  mf  ^ 
better  prize,  . 

And  moke   His  clifstiieiiic» 
less  hitter  to  us ;    . 
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One  while  a  acorching  indigna- 
tion burns 
The    flowers  and  blossoms  of 
our  hope  away, 
Which  into  icarcity  our  plenty 
turns, 
And  changeth  new-mown  grass 
to  narched  ha  v. 
Anon  His  fraitful   showers  and 
pleasing  dews, 
Commixed  with  cheerful  rays, 
He  sendeth  down, 
And  then  the  barren  earth  her 
crops  renews, 
Whicn  with  rich  h^rrvests  hills 
and  valleyB  crown ; 
For,  as  to  relish  joys  He  sorrow 
sends. 
So  comfort  or  temptation  still 
attends. " 

Otorffc  Wiilicr, 


No.  XXIII. 

Sulffect: — The   Convektiqnal 
Chubcu. 

"  Set  the  trumpet  to  thy  mouth  : 
he  shall  come  as  an  eagle  against 
the  house  of  the  I/>rd,  b^use  they 
hare  tnuisgrened  my  covenant,  anil 
tramased  against  my  law.  Israel 
ihaU  cry  unto  me,  mj  God,  we 
kaow  tliee." — Hoscaviii.  1,  2. 

"It  is  not  unusual/'  says 
Elzas,  '*for  the  prophets, 
without  nftming  the  invading 
foe,  to  announoo  his  approach. 
(See  Isa.  xiii.)  The  words  are 
ttngolarly  abrupt,  and  indicate 
the  suddenness  of  the  threatened 
invader.  *Like  an  eagle.'  If 
this  be  a  prophecy  against 
Judah,  as  some  nave  supposed, 
then  by  the  eagle  Nebuchadnez- 
tftr  is  meant,  who  is  often  com- 
pared to  the  king  of  birds.  (See 
Jer.  xlviii. ;  Ezek.  xvii. ;  Dan. 
viL  4.)  But  if  the  prophecy  be 
wainst  Israel,  which  is  the  most 
l£ely,  then  Shalmanezor,  king 
of  Asiyria,  is  intended,  who  for 


his  rapidity,  avarice,  rapacity, 
and  strength  is  fitly  compared  to 
this  royal  bird.  *  The  house  of 
the  Lord.'  This  cannot  mean 
here  the  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
which  is  otherwise  so  desig- 
nated, since  the  threatenings 
are  most  probably  denounced 
against  the  kingdom  of  the  ten 
tribes.  It  must  therefore  be 
t^en  to  denote  the  peoj^le  of 
Israel,  the  whole  nation  viewed 
as  the  family  of  God.*' 

By  the  **  house  of  the  Lord," 
therefore,  wo  are  to  understand 
not  the  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
nor  the  land  of  Judea,  but 
Israel  as  a  -section  of  the  pro- 
fessed people  of  God.  The 
house  of  the  Lord  was  a  con- 
ventional church.  Look  at  the 
words  OS  presenting  a  conven- 
tional church  in  tlxrco  aspects. 

I.   As     EyDANaEKED.        **  Ho 

shall  come  as  an  eagle  against 
the  house  of  the  Lo^."  How 
comes  the  eagle  ?  Bavenously, 
suddenly,  and  swiftly;  it 
pounces  down  on  its  prey  with 
the  rapidity  of  lightning,  and 
fastens  its  talons  on  its  heart. 
A  '  conventional  church  is  in 
greater  danger  than  any  secular 
community.  Why  ?  First : 
Its  fjuilt  is  greater.  It  has  the 
oracles  of  God,  and  it  professes 
faith  in  those  oracles,  and  yet 
its  heart  is  out  of  sympathy 
with  God  and  His  laws.  *'  Woe 
unto  thee,  Chorazim,"  &c.  **  He 
that  knoweth  his  master's  will 
and  doeth  it  not  shall  be  beaten 
with  many  stripes."  The  hell 
of  conventional  churches  will 
be,  methinks,  deeper  and  darker 
than  any  other  hell  in  the  black 
domain  of  retribution. 

Secondly:  Its  influence  is 
more  pernicious.  Whose  influ- 
ence  on   society  is   the   most 
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baneful — the  man  who  denies   I 
God,  the  man  who  ignores  Him,    I 
or  the  man  that  misrepresents 
Him  'r    The  last,  I  trow.     The 
conventional       church        gives    ; 
society  a  mal-representation  of   I 
God  and  His  religion.     Of  all   ' 
the  men  in  Christendom  there  is   i 
no  man  who  is  a  greater  banc   ! 
to  his  race  than  he  who  wears 
the  garb  of  religion  but  is  des- 
titute of  its  spirit.     Surely  the   I 
eagle  of  retribution  will  wing 
its    way     to     no     class    more   " 
savagely  and  more  quickly  than   j 
to     these     conventional      rcli-   j 
gionists.     Look  at  these  words  j 
as      i)rosenting       (sonventional   i 
Christianity  in  another  aspect: — 

IT.  As  WARNED.      *'  Set  the   , 
tmnipet  to  thy  mouth."     Tliis   ' 
is   Heaven's    command    to  the  ! 
prophet.      Blow    a   blast    that   , 
shall  thrill  everj'  heart  in  the   \ 
vast     congregation    of    Israel. 
Wliy     sound      the      warning  ^   I 
First:     Because    the  danger  is   j 
ireinendova.     It  is  utter  destruc-   . 
tion.     Secondly:    Because  the   \ 
danger  is  at  hand.     The  eagle   i 
has    S2)nMid    its    pinions,     has 
mounted  the  air,    fastened  liis   I 
eye  on  th(;  victim,  and  is  about   i 
swooping      do"wn       in       fury.    ' 
Thirdly:    Because   the    danger 
'mny  Ih'  tt  voided.     Were  then^  no 
escap«\  why  blow  the  trumpet !"   . 
"Why  nose  the  alarm  ?    Thank 
God  then^  is  esca^ic  as  long  as 
life  contiimes. 


'*  While  the  lamp  holds  out  to  ban 
The  vilest  sinner  may  return." 

What  is  wanted  now  is  a 
ministiy  of  warning  to  conven- 
tional churches.  Wo  want  bold, 
intrepid,  fiery  prophets,  liki' 
unto  Elijah,  to  sound  tlie 
trumpet  of  alarm  to  all  ^o 
are  at  ease  in  Zion. 

Look  at  these  words  as  pre- 
senting conventional  Chris- 
tianity in  another  aspect : — 

III.   ASKBFENTANT.    ^^IbtmI 

shall  cry  unto  me,  My  God,  wc 
know  thee.'*  The  alarm  lutf 
been  taken  and  the  refuge 
is  sought.  *  •  My  God,  we  know 
theo.'^  •*  This  is  life  eternal  to 
know  Thee,  the  only  true  God, 
and  Jesus  Christ  whom  Thou 
hast  sent." 

Oh,  hasten  the  day  when  ill 
conventional  churches  shall  be 
brought  to  a  deep  and  experi- 
ment knowledge  of  God  and 
His  Son !  When  this  transpixa 
the  dense  clond  that  has  ooo- 
cealed  the  sun  of  Christianity 
shall  be  swept  away,  and  the 
quickening  beam  shall  fall  on 
every  heart.  The  moimtain 
that  has  obstmcted  the  chaziot 
of  redemptive  truth  shall  be 
levelled  to  a  plain,  and  the 
wheels  shall  move  with  light- 
ning speed.  **  The  word  of  tl« 
Lord  shall  have  free  course  and 
be  glorified.'* 
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ORIGINAL  SIMILITUDES. 


Moral  Mowabchs.— *  *  What- 
er  rules  the  soul  is  its  real 
ng,  all  other  kings  are  mere 
ams.  The  predominant  love 
that  long,  and  as  the  pre- 
cminant  loves  of  men  vary 
e  world  has  many  moral 
Dgdoms.  All  in  these  king- 
>ms  have  the  franchise, 
e  power  of  electing  their 
m  sovereign,  for  every  soul 
M  the  power  of  determining 
liat  object  it  shall  love  the 
ost — ^the  world,  the  flesh,  the 
(▼il,  or  God." 

Befobmation. — "  True  re- 
rmation  is  not  the  lopping 
t  branches  from  the  trees 
life;  it  is  the  changing  of 
e  sap,  it  works  from  the  root 
» through  the  trunk  into  every 
sm  and  leaf.*' 

Happiness.— "He  who  pur- 
ee his  own  happiness  as  the 
d  of  life  is  like  a  man  run- 
ttg  to  grasp  his  shadow,  the 
liter  he  moves  the  swifter 
jres  the  shadow.  He  only 
lo  loses  his  life,  his  egotism, 
all  find  his  well-being.  The 
iceless  sacrifice  of  Christ  tends 

human  happiness,  only  as 
m  imbibe  its  spirit  and  repeat 

in  their  own  lives.  aeU^ 
negation  is  soul-resurrection. 
i  who  is  crucified  with  Christ 
me  really  lives." 

rBTTTH.  —  "  Time,  beneath 
loae  influenoe  the  pyramids 
mlder   into   dust,    and   the 


flinty  rocks  decay,  does  not, 
and  cannot,  destroy  a  fact,  nor 
strip  a  truth  of  one  portion  of 
its  essential  importance." 

Weak  Mex.— »*  The  souls  of 
men  of  feeble  purpose  are  the 
graveyards  of  good  intentions ; 
the  true  things  that  rise  within 
them  wither  in  the  germ." 

Pexitexoe.  —  **  True  peni- 
tence weeps  more  copious^,  as 
it  feels  itself  most  safe  in  the 
arms  of  love." 

Evil.— "Evil  is  but  a  jarring 
note  or  two  in  creation's  long 
and  joyous  anthem.  Evil  is  not 
an  end,  it  produces  good,  as  the 
storms  of  winter  produce  the 
summer  fruit." 

Grvma.— "  Give  with  a  heart 
glowing  with  generous  senti- 
ments; give  as  the  fountain 
gives  out  its  water,  froni  its 
own  swelling  deeps;  give  as 
the  air  gives  its  vital  breezes, 
unrestrained  and  free;  give  as 
the  sun  gives  out  its  light,  from 
the  infinite  abysses  of  its  own 
nature." 

Time.— "The  whole  of  this 
world's  history  from  beginning 
to  end  is  but  a  little  island ;  the 
great  ocean  of  eternity  surges 
around,  its  every  billow  m^es 
inroads  on  it ;  gradually  it  gets 
less,  and  never  was  so  smaS  as 
at  this  moment." 

"  Seyeeitt  towards  wrong  is 
not  incompatible  with  kindness  • 


most  scathing  flash,  or  peal  out  . 
the    most    tcrriblo     inveotivo 

against    meanness,    hypocrisy,  .   . 

and  wrong."  i   ^^^^ 

*•  TbL'TII  embodied  in  a  holy  :   of 

life  is  truth  in  its  most  power-  '   brc 

ful  form.'*  I   to  < 

Power  OF  CiBcuMSTAXCEs. —  ] 

''Away  with  the  dogma  that  man  !   Ch 

is  the  creature  of  circumstances.  vel 

The  soxil  is  a  mariner,  that  can  nio 

80  jiilot  her  bark  as  to  make  the  hiU 

most  hostile  winds  waft  her  to  a^  ' 

the  shores  on  which  her  heart  is  r 

act.    She  is  an  eagle  that  can  , 

rise  above  the  darkest  thunder-  « 

doud    of    circumstances,     and  .i^ 
bask  in  sunlight,  whilst    that 

dond  spends  itself  in  wild  tem-  ^  ■ 

rfesta     beneath     her    buoyant  „^„ 
wmg. 

**  MiKD  was  made  to  govern  ,,  m 

matter;    the  senses  should  be  j.  . 

the  servants,  not  the  sovereign,  ^. 

of  the  soul."  ff* 

moi 

**  God  has  given  to  each  man  wh< 

a  key  to  unlock  certain  hearts,  thci 

and  enter  them  almost  at  plea-  mm 

sure."  T 
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pare  the  "unsearchable  riches 
of  ChzJst."  I  think  of  a  mas- 
terpiece of  music,  every  note 
suited  to  touch  some  of  the 
deepest  chords  in  human  nature. 
It  has  awoke  rapture  in  the  men 
of  past  generations,  and  seems 
as  potent  in  its  stiiring  impul- 
ses now  as  ever.  StiU  it  may 
be  exhaustible.  The  time  may 
come  when  our  Handels, 
Haydns,  and  Beethoyens  may  be 
outgrown,  and  loft  behind  as 
relics  of  the  past ;  for  all  that 
is  human  has  its  Ihnitations.  I 
think  of  the  great  sun  which 
has  been  giving  out  his  beams, 
lor  I  know  not  how  many 
thousand  years,  in  quickening 
and  gladdening  the  unnum- 
bered tribes  of  life  that  teem  in 
air,  and  earth,  and  sea ;  in  an- 
nually robing  our  world  with 
forms  of  beauty,  ever  fresh  and 
affluent,  and  causing  the  earth 
•*  to  bring  forth  and  bud,  that 


it  may  give  seed  to  the  sower 
and  bread  to  the  eater ;  *'  and 
as  I  think  of  this  royal  orb,  I 
am  impressed  with  the  vastnesa 
of  its  resources.  But  though 
vast  I  feel  it  is  not  inexhaus- 
tible, it  is  finite.  Its  beams 
will  grow  dim,  its  fires  die  out, 
and  uie  period  may  dawn  when 
not  a  vestige  of  its  existence 
shall  be  found  throughout  the 
districts  of  immensity.  There 
is  nothing  that  I  can  think  of 
to  which  I  can  compare  the 
resources  of  Christ.  There  is 
nothing,  in  fact,  in  the  crea- 
tion, for  the  creation  itself  is 
limited.  Christ  the  **  Sun  of 
Bighteousness,*'  though  He 
pours  His  soul-saving  beams 
on  millions  of  generations,  and 
will  light  up  the  heavens  of 
God  with  blessedness  through 
unnumbered  ages,  must  remain 
as  warm  and  bright  as  ever." 


jomilelkal  Jrcbiarits. 


No.  LXX. 

Sulked:  The   Bettee   Hope. 

"A  better  hope. " — Hob.  vii.  19. 

By  the  *'  bettor  hope"  here  the  writer  means  the  Gospel,  and 

the  hope  whioh  the  Gospel  inspires  is  in  truth  **  better  *'  than  any 

other  hope  found  on  this  earth.     I.  It  is  a  **  hope  "  for  holiness, 

snyr  salvation.    Preachers  have  degraded  and  maligned  Gospel 

liope  by  representing  it  as  directed  to  salvcUioii  as  an  end.    The 

one  theme  of  nearly  all  the  pulpits  of  Christendom  is  salvation 

xvther  than  holiness.     The  object  of  hope  held  out  by  the  Gospel 

Ismontl  perfection — Godlikeness — *'Be  ye  holy  as  I  am  holy.*' 

TChis  is  the  highest  end  of  being;  this  is  heaven.    *II.  It  is  a 

*'  hope  "  that  is  cesxain,  not  illuboby.  There  is  no  other  ho[»e 
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on  earth  tliat  is  sure.  All  other  hopes  are  more  or  len  illuory 
and  liable  to  disappointment.  Moral  goodness  is  attainahla  lor 
all.  (1}'A11  have  the  nature  for  it;  (2)  the  purpose  of  the 
Creator  is  for  it.  The  one  great  object  of  the  Creator  is  to  maks 
His  creatures  perfect.  His  universe,  His  gOTomment,  His  gospdl> 
all  work  for  this.  III.  It  is  a  «  hope'*  that  is  BZPAVDUfO.  HOT 
NABnown^a.  Most,  if  not  all,  other  hopes  on  this  earth  narrow 
the  sympathies  of  the  soul,  isolate  men,  detach  their  inflwunos 
from  that  of  others,  and  make  them  work  within  the  region  of 
selfishness.  Not  so  with  this  hope;  it  expands  the  soul  and 
universalizes  it,  it  is  directed  to  a  common  good — a  good  thatoannot 
be  monopolised,  a  good  that  is  infinite  as  Qod.  lY.  It  is  a  "  hope*' 
that  is  OPEKATIYE,  NOT  INACTIVE.  There  are  hopes  that  have  no 
influence  on  the  life,  stir  no  faculty,  that  go  off  in  sighs,  ^lis 
'* better  hope"  works  benevolently,  devoutly,  unremittmgl j ; 
works  to  purify,  and  to  bless. 


No.  LXXI. 

Subject :  Spibitual  Bealtties  m  Material 

*'  For  the  earth  wliich  drinketh  in  the  rain  that  cometh  oft  upon  it^  aad 
bringeth  forth  herbs  meet  for  them  by  whom  it  is  dressed,  receiveth  blMS- 
ing  from  God  :  But  that  wliich  beareth  thorns  and  briers  is  rejected, 
and  ia  nigh  unto  curaiug ;  whose  end  is  to  be  honied." — Heb.  vL  7,  8. 

Nature  is  a  parable.  The  seen  adumbrates  the  unseen.  Here 
we  have  the  soul,  truth,  Gk>d,  and  character  in  emblem.  I.  Hie 
SOUL.  The  writer  by  implication  speaks  of  the  soul  wider  the 
emblem  of  **  earth,'*  The  human  soul  is  like  this  earth  in  at  least 
two  respects.  (1)  It  contains  in  itself  the  germs  of  all  that  it 
will  ever  manifest.  Of  the  earth  the  Great  CSreator  said,  "  whose 
seed  is  in  itself.'*  Through  all  the  ages  that  have  passed,  no 
flower,  herb,  or  tree — ^no  life  of  any  kind,  vegetaUe  or  animal,  has 
over  appeared  whose  seed  was  not  in  it  at  the  beginning.  Kor  will 
the  earth  .ever  have  more  than  it  always  f^fmtMnfHJ,  It  ia  even  eo 
with  the  soul ;  the  soul  contains  the  seed  of  all  that  it  evw  vS 
be.  Man  will  never  be  more  than  himself,  all  the  genasof  hfa 
everlasting  paradise  are  within  him.  (2)  It  only  de^elopii  iham 
germs  as  it  turns  itself  toward  the  sun.  Host,  if  nak  aD*  ili 
germs  would  be  dormant  without  the  smibeam.  God  ietibe  son  of 
the  soul,  and  it  is  only  by  the  qnicdDening  beams  of  Be  "  gnat 
and  truth  '*  that  its  latent  germs  will  be  qniekened  iale  lifi  ssii 
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brought  to  perfection.  The  soul  cau  no  more  be  educated  without 
GK>d,  tiian  the  earth  can  be  made  fruitful  without  the  sun.  Here 
we  have — ^11.  Tbuth.  The  writer  by  implication  speaks'  of  truth 
under  the  emblem  of  ram.  ''Drinketh  in  the  rain.''  (1)  Divine 
truth  is  like  rain  in  variety.  The  rain  sometimes  comes  softly, 
sometimes  in  torrents ;  €k>d's  truth  comes  in  varied /oniM,  history, 
philosophy,  poetry,  precept,  example,  &c.  Varied  not  only  in  form, 
but  in  distribution.  It  falls  on  oceans,  sands,  and  rocks,  as  well 
AS  on  fertile  soils.  (2)  Divine  truth  is  like  rain  in  origin — *'  Cometh 
from  heaven."  (3)  Divine  truth  is  like  rain  in  preciousness.  How 
valuable  is  rain !  What  rain  is  to  the  earth,  truth  is  to  the  soul, 
congenial  and  fertilising.  Here  we  have — III.  GK)D.  The  writer 
by  impHoation  speaks  of  GK>d  as  an  husbatidman — *'  By  whom  it 
is  dressed.'*  God  is  the  great  husbandman  of  souls.  (1)  He  pre- 
pares the  soil;  (2)  He  deposits  the  seed;  (3)  He  supplies  the 
cultivating  influences.  He  is  frequently  in  the  Scriptures  com- 
I>ared  to  a  husbandman.  Here  we  have — lY.  Chabaoteb.  The 
-writer  by  implication  speaks  of  character  under  the  emblem  of 
productions,  "herhs,"  "thorns  and  briers."  Moral  character  is 
the  fruit  of  a  man's  life.  As  gardens,  landscapes,  forests,  grow 
out  of  the  earth,  moral  character  grows  out  of  conduct. 


No.  LXXII. 
Subject:  Depabted  Mabtybs. 

"  And  when  he  had  opened  the  fifth  seal,  I  saw  under  the  altar  the 
0oala  of  them  that  were  slain  for  the  word  of  God,  and  for  the  testimony 
which  they  held  :  And  they  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  saying,  How  long,  O 
Lord,  holy  and  true,  dost  thou  not  judge  and  avenge  our  hlood  on  them 
that  dwell  on  the  earth  ?"— Rev.  vL  9, 10. 

By  common  consent  this  is  a  sketch  of  departed  martyrs,  i,e., 
men  "  that  were  slain  for  the  word  of  God,  and  for  the  testimony 
which  they  held."  If  they  had  been  slain  for  anything  else  they 
would  not  have  been  martyrs.  I.  They  live  in  sacbed  becttbity- 
'*  I  saw  under  the  altar  the  souls  of  them."  The  '*  souls,"  not 
the  bodies ;  the  bodies  had  been  destroyed,  their  ashes  were  left 
behind.  Souls  can  exist  apart  from  the  body — a  wonderful  fact 
this.  These  souls  were  *'  under  the  altar."  They  were  in  a  posi- 
tion of  tacred  security ;  no  one  could  touch  them  there,  safe  for 
ever  from  their  persecutors.  II.  They  live  in  babnebt  ooNSOioirs- 
9S88.    They  have  an  earnest  consciousness  of  the  past,     '*  How 
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long,  0  Lord,  most  holy  and  true !  "  They  remembor  tlie  eKtili» 
remember  the  cruelties  they  receiyed  on  the  earth,  and  long,  not 
maliciously,  but  benevolently,  for  justice  being  done  to  their  per^ 
secutors.  No  doubt  their  desire  was  that  Grod  would  strike  mch  a 
moral  conviction  into  their  he.arts  on  account  of  their  wickedmesi 
that  would  lead  them  to  repentance.  Souls  in  heaven  do  not 
forget  the  past.  III.  They  live  in  HOLY  QRANDSUR.  "Whit» 
robes  were  given  to  them."  Or,  more  properly,  a  white  robe, 
emblem  of  purity  and  coiiquest. 

"  Their  blood  is  shed 

In  corfinnation  oftlio  noblest  claim, 

Our  claim  to  fovd  upon  inimortil  truth, 

To  walk  with  God,  to  be  divinely  free, 

To  sour  and  to  anticipate  the  skies. 

Y(;t  few  r«*ni?mber  them.     They  lived  unknoA'a  . 

Till  pcrsircution  dragged  them  into  fame. 

And  chased  them  up  to  heaven.    Their  oshes  flew — 

No  marble  tells  us  whither.     With  their  names 

No  bard  embalms  and  saiictifies  his  song ; 

And  histor}',  so  warm  ou  meaner  themes^ 

Is  cold  on  this.     She  execratas  indeed 

The  tyranny  tliut  doomed  them  to  the  fire. 

But  gives  the  glorious  sufferers  little  praise.*' 

— Cmcper, 


Snhject :  TuE  Best  Thixo  badly  used. 
"  Unskilful  in  the  word  of  righteonsnesB." — Ueb.  v.  }S. 
We  have  here,  I.  The  BEST  thdi'Q  OK  EABTH.     '*  The  iroid  ^ 
righteousness."    Wby  is  the  Gospel  called  "  the  word  of  zigl^ 
eousness  **?    (1)  Because  it  royeais  the  true  standard  of  zigkfceo^^^ 
ness.    God*s  character  is  the  foundation  of  xighteoniDieH ;  Chii^^ 
will  is  the  rule,  the  Gospel  is  the  revelation  of  this  rale.    C^^ 
Because  it  reveals  the  highest  Exemplar  of  rightntminoe — Jm^^ 
Christ.     (3)  Because  it  reveals  the  true  way  to  rijjlitinfmww  ^ 
following  Christ.    Wo  have  here,  II.  The  beat  tlung  -an,  oHt^f^ 
BADLY  USED.     **  Unskilful."    An  unskilful  use  of  ilie  "Wocd 
has  been,  and  is,  the  curse  of  Gluistcndom.     When  la  it  * 
fully"  used?     (1)  When  it  is  used  eo»irmmmaUif  : 
dogmas.    (2)  When  it  is  used  Medarianly :    flglitfiy  loi  aaais      (I 
When  it  is  used  mercenarily :    fighting  for  maoej 
(4)  When  it  is  used  unlavingly :  laoking  the  mihimiMMi  Inm  . 
exquisite  tenderness  of  the  system. 
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f  iterarg  Jotms. 


(We  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  an  Editor  either  to  «ive  an  eariy  notice  of  the  booki 
'  to  him  for  remark,  or  to  return  them  at  once  to  tlie  Publiiher.    It  is  unjurt  to 
worthless  books ;  it  is  robbery  to  retain  unnoticed  ones.] 


THE  BBVISWER'S  CANON. 

In  erery  work  ngnrd  the  author's  end. 

Since  none  can  compass  more  than  they  intend. 


The  Words  ot  tub  New  Testament,  as  altered  ry  TRANsifissiON, 

AND    ASCERTAINED     RY    MoDERX     CRITICISM,     FOR     POPULAR    USE. 

BjBer.  William  Millioan,  D.D.,  and  Hev.  Alex.  Roberts,  D.D., 
Ediubnrgh  :  T.  and  T.  Clark,  38,  Georgo  Street. 

Tub  title  explains  the  purport  of  this  book.  That  certain  alterations  and 
errors  would  creep  into  the  Sacred  Text  with  the  lapse  of  time,  is  what 
might  have  been  expected,  unless  the  Great  God  hod  continued  a  special 
superintendence  of  it.  Authors,  even  in  this  age,  when  printing  has  been 
brought  to  such  perfection,  know  the  difficulty  of  getting  their  MS.  accu- 
rately through  the  press.  But  the  original  text  of  Scripture  has  been 
transmitted  not  by  type,  but  by  successive  transcription  of  copies.  Hence 
the  yariation  in  the  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament.  Biblical  critics  tell  us 
that  there  are  no  less  than  150,000  rarious  readings  within  the  compass  of 
the  New  Testament  *'  When  we  come,"  says  the  author  of  this  yolame, 
'*  to  examine  the  matter,  we  find  that  the  vast  array  of  various  readings 
which  has  been  mentioned,  and  which  appears  at  first  sight  so  formidable, 
loses  all  power  to  discompose  the  Christian,  and  even  becomes  to  him  a 
source  of  coogratiilation  and  rejoicing.  At  least  nine  out  of  ereiy  ten  of 
then  readings  are  of  no  practical  importance  whatever.  They  involve  the 
mere  snbstitntioa  of  one  synonymous  word  for  another,  or  the  use  of  a 
compoond  instead  of  a  simple  term,  or  a  change  of  the  order  in  which 
£flerent  words  or  clauses  are  to  be  read,  and  have  thus  scarcely  any  per- 
eeptible  inflQence  on  the  meaning  of  the  text." 

For  this  we  are  thankful.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  well  to  know  the 
variatuHis,  and  how  fur  they  affect  the  meaning.  This  is  the  object  of  this 
aUe  book,  which  we  heartily  reoommend  to  our  readers. 
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The  Rook  i»k  Jun,  Tkanklated  from  the  Hebrew  Text  :  with  ax 

lNTK(»Dr(  TIUN    AND    XoTES,    CRITICAL   AND    EXPLANATORY.      By  A. 

Klzas. 
Thk  Misoii  riioiHKTs,  Translated  from  the  Hebrew  Text;  with 

AN    iNTIlnHnriON  AND   A   CoMMEXTARY,    CbITICAI,    rHILOLOOICAL, 

AND  Exi:«:i:Ti(Aii.      By  A.  Elzas.     \o\.  I.     London:  Triibner  and 

Co.,  57,  Ludgiile  Hill. 

The  first  of  thcw  volumos,  viz.,  that  on  "Job,"  came  into  our  hands 
some  months  a^o,  and  we  regret  that  a  notice  of  it  has  been  so  long 
delayed.  Wf  are  f;lad  now  to  reeeive  from  the  author  **  The  Minor  Pro- 
phets." We  liuve  a  Very  high  estimate  of  hin  labours  as  a  translator, 
critic,  and  exii:)und.r.  We  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  consult  him 
lK»th  on  the  Hook  of  **  Proverl-s  "  and  on  "Job,"  and  have  seldom  referred 
to  him  witlmut  ohtainiiif;  «'on.siilerahlc  help.  His  renderings  are  not  only 
faithful,  but  vigorous,  clear,  and  beautiful ;  and  hi.<t  notes  seldom  fail  to 
throw  fri'sh  li;^'ht  njion  the  text.  Indeed,  we  confess  our  obligation  to 
him  for  lighting  up  many  a  dark  path,  and  suggesting  many  trains  of 
useful  thought.  As  we  ourselves  are  proceeiling  through  the  "Minor 
Pn^jthets,"  we  shall  have  oci-asion  to  con.sult  the  work  Ixjfore  us,  as  we 
have  on  the  "  Prov.rlis  of  Solomon  "  and  the  "  Book  of  Job,"  and  wc 
doubt  not  we  shall  find  Mr.  Elzas  as  heljjful  as  ever.  Heartily  do  vre  com- 
mend the.se  two  U'autiful  little  volumes  to  students  of  the  Sacred  Book. 


The  KECDNriLiATioN  (IF  Hkligion  and  Science  ;  beinq  Essays  on 
Immortality,  Inspiratiu.n,  Miracles,  and  the  Being  uf  Christ. 
By  Kkv.  T.   W.  Fowi.e,  M.A.     London  :    Henry  King  and  Co.,  65, 

Cornhill. 

"The  moile  of  reconciliation  between  religion  and  science  suggested  in 
this  book,"  says  the  author,  "  consists  in  the  absolute  unconditional  sur- 
render of  the  pn)vinee  of  religion  to  the  methods  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion. And  whatever  else  it  may  show,  this  at  least  is  clesr,  that  it  is 
possible  for  the  hvluu*  man  to  hold  the  Christian  creed  and  yet  to  belong 
to  the  empirical  school  of  thought,  and  to  accept  every  acientifie  concln- 
sion  which  those  who  are  entitled  to  be  heard  declare  to  be  established.*' 
The  subjects  treat(*4l  of  are — "The  Divine  Character  of  Christ,  Science  and 
Immortality,  Morality  and  Immortality,  Christianity  and  Inimortalityi 
Keligion  and  Fact,  The  Miracles  of  God,  The  Miracles  of  Man,  Scientific 
Account  of  Inspiration,  The  In8]>iration  of  the  Jews  and  of  the  BiUe^  The 
Divinity  of  Christ  and  Modem  Thought,  The  Cliurch  and  the  WorUng 
Classes."    The  pnriK>se  which  the  author  set  before  him  iaanoUe  009, 
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and  urgently  demanded  by  the  age.  He  has  worked  it  out  in  a  liberal 
spirit,  with  mnch  learning,  philosophic  force,  and  literary  ability.  It  is 
a  book  that  requires,  and  will  well  repay,  thonghtM  perusal  and  pro- 
longed study.  The  author  is  one  of  those  clei^gymen  who  look  at  truth, 
not  through  Church  windows,  but  through  the  phenomena  of  the  universe 
and  the  Bible  of  God.  The  book  abounds  in  many  original  thoughts  and 
forceful  suggestions.  Take  the  following,  on  self-consciousness  in  relation 
to  Christ  as  an  example  :  "  What  is  with  us  the  obtrusion  of  self  into  our 
works,  not  at  all  in  a  sinfiil,  but  simply  in  a  necessary  form,  corresponds 
in  Him  to  the  consciousness  of  the  Father  doing  all  the  works.  His  meat 
or  drink  was  to  finish  that  work.  His  glory  in  having  finished  it.  And  it 
is  remarkable  that  this  consciousness  of  self,  this  reflection  upon  our 
motives  and  successes,  this  almost  agonizing  survey  of  our  work  and  life, 
is  particularly  strong  in  religious  reformers.  The  xAen  who  have  most 
moved  the  world  in  religion  have  been  those  to  whom  the  movements  of 
their  own  souls  have  been  most  painfully  clear :  for  instance,  St.  Paul, 
Luther,  and  Milton.  Consider  the  former  painfully  conscious  of  his 
bodily  appearance,  his  reputation,  his  conversion,  his  very  handwriting, 
his  labours ;  consider  the  latter  brooding  over  his  blindness,  his  treat- 
ment, his  failure,  the  evil  days  on  which  he  had  fallen.  And  these  men 
powerfully  affected  the  world  in  which  they  lived,  whereas  Homer  and 
Shakespeare,  of  all  men  the  most  destitute  of  self-consciousness,  fade  away 
from  history,  and  are  spirits'  voices  rather  than  distinct  human  beings. 
But  in  Christ  we  have  an  element  of  self-foigetfulness  so  to  speak,  com- 
bined with  a  power  to  move  humanity,  which  renders  Him  unique  in 
history.     But  then,  to  be  unique  in  history,  what  is  it  but  to  be  divine  ?" 


Life  of  Rsy.  William  ANDSitsoy,  LL.D.     By  Geoboe  Gilfillak. 
London  :  Hodder  and  Stoughton^  27,  Paternoster  Row. 

Dr.  A]n)EitBON  is  characterised  by  his  able  biographer  as  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  and  ministers  in  Scotland  during  the  nineteenth  century. 
This  ertimate  seems  to  be  general.  We  have  read  from  time  to  time  in 
what  are  called  "religious  newspapers,**  such  high  encomiums  that  we  had 
receiTed  the  impression  he  was  a  man  of  transcendent  genius.  Years  ago 
we  read  his  work  on  "  Regeneration^ "  which  was  one  of  the  ablest  pro- 
ductions on  the  sulject  that  ever  fell  into  our  hands  ;  although  we  con- 
fesB  it  did  not  impress  us  that  the  author  was  a  man  of  such  wonderful 
ability.  When  this  book  came  under  our  notioe,  however,  we  fully 
expected  to  have  our  estimate  raised  to  the  standard  of  his  enthusiastic 
idmixffB ;  bat  we  have  been  disappointed.    We  have  read  the  selectioni 
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from  hia  writings  contained  in  tliii  yolume,  and  the  thinkiag  WKtm  t«« 
somewhat  commonplace,  the  theology  conventional,  and  tbe  ipiitHfc 
very  broail  iu  its  B\'mpat]iie8,  nor  atirring  in  its  utteianeea.  Wahmit 
doabt  that  lin J  we  heard  him  our  judgment  would  hare  bean  &r  BAR 
exalted.  Albeit,  this  volume  is  a  most  vulnable  one.  It  ia  the  faiognp^y 
of  a  true  man,  a  vigorous  tliiuker,  and  an  able  minister  of  JesosChriit; 
and  it  is  written  by  one  whom  wc  liavc  for  many  yean  re^pided  as  ooe 
of  the  gnmtest  men  of  liis  age,  a  man  of  undoubted  genius,  fortile  thought, 
and  affluent  syni}iathii's.  Many  ]>nragrai»h6  in  the  biographic  sketch  iR 
ma8tt.>q>icc('.s  in  conception  and  language. 


Poems   rv  the  late  Joiix  Williams.     Edited  bv  his  son  Thojlv* 

AViLLiAMs.     London  :  H.  Sothcran  and  Co.,  10,  Little  To^-er  Street. 
It  is  an  iiiealoulahle  oilvantngc  to  have  a  man  for  a  father  who  is  not 
only  Christly  in  character,  but  far  above  the  average  in  intellect,  iJp*" 
rations,  and  cultun*.     Such  a  father  imposes  on  his  ofispring  obligttioii* 
to  a  noble  life  of  no  ordinary  magnitude  and  weight.     Alas  !  manys  great 
man  lias  hail  sons  who  have  been  incapable  of  appreciating  their  intel- 
lectual and  moral  characters,  and  destitute  of  all  filial  love  and  derolioii* 
In  this  book  wc  have  a  worthy  son  of  a  worthy  sire,  demonstrating  hi^ 
filial  love  and  admiration  by  sketching  his  father's  life,  and  ivubhshingth^ 
poetic  effusions  of  his  father's  exalted  genius  and  loving  heart.    The  lO^ 
himself  is  the  author  of  a  volume  of  poems  of  no  mean  merit,  to  whicb  we 
called  the  attention  of  our  n-nders  not  long  ago.     This  Inwk  has  screr*! 
])oetic  gems. 


C(»ME  AND  "Wkuome  to  Jesus  Christ.  The  Gke.vtnkss  of  TUKSort- 
The  "Water  of  Life.  The  Pharisee  and  the  IYblioax.  Unt* 
Boc» K8  BY  .1  on  X  hr  n  y a x.  Edited  by  G  e< »rg  e  Offor.  London  :  BUcti* 
and  Son,  Paternoster  Buildings. 
To  characterise  John  Bunyan's  productions  would  be  a  snperflnityt  ^ 
recommend  them  would  be  imjiertinent  AYho  does  not  know  thit  hi* 
theology  is  puritanic,  his  style  dramatic,  and  hia  geniua  regnant  iaiU  • 
In  these  threi^  beautiful  little  volumes,  which  are  only  parts  of  a  aaic%  ^ 
have  four  of  tlie  subjects  which  he  discussed  with  rare  ability,  vie,  "Cs** 
and  welcome  to  Jesus,  The  Greatness  of  the  Soul,  The  Water  of  lift^  Th« 
Phariaee  and  the  I^blican."  The  whole  series,  we  are  infonued,  ^ 
comprise  the  principal  practical,  doctrinal,  and  experimental  trealitf*^ 
the  author,  and  aome  of  his  allegDrical  writings.  Each  volume  wiU  ^ 
complete  in  itself^  and  will  contain  one  treatise  or  moie,  accordiif  ^ 
length.  And  whUc  the  separate  volumes  will  be  found  conveiii«t  t^ 
private  use,  and  well  adapted  for  presentation,  the  complete  aerie9*>^ 
fcnn  a  very  neat  and  elegant  "  Bunyau  Library." 
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I.-HIS    IDEAS    OF    GOD. 


'  Hare  any  of  the  rulers  believed  on  Him  t  "—John  yiii.  48. 


f'T  is  my  intention  to  write  a  few  Homilies  on  thd 
Christianity  of  Shakespeare.  In  doing  this,  I  am 
not  called  upon  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  mortal  life  of 
this  illustrious  man— this  ''  king  of  kings ''  in  the  realm 
of  English  literature ;  nor  am  I  called  upon  to  portray 
the  splendour  of  his  genius,  and  to  assign  him  his  true 
place  in  the  domain  of  British  authorship.  This  is  un- 
necessary ;  all  acknowledge  his  transcendent  powers.  Our 
most  distinguished  literati  loyally  proclaim  him  their 
chief*  Neither  comes  it  within  my  purpose  to  vindicate 
all  his  sentiments,  or  to  justify  all  his  utterances.  Some 
of  his  thoughts  appear  to  me  at  times  immoral  and  un- 
chaste, and  his  expressions  extravagant  and  profane. 
Nor,  further,  is  it  my  purpose  to  estim^tte  the  character 
and  influence  of  his  writings  upon  the  mind' of  the  world ; 
whether  it  has  been  more  useful  than  deleterious ;  whether 
its  circle  is  likely  to  widen  or  contract.  Nor,  lastly,  do 
I  feel  called  upon  to  demonstrate  that  he  was  GhrisUy  in 
sentiment  or  character.  To  judge  £rom  the  little  we  know 
of  his  life,  the  general  tenor  of  his  writings,  and  from 
the  wolds  of  his  last  will  and  testament,  he  was  what 
passed  for  a  Christian  in  his  own  times,  aivd.  TR^araW  \Mfl^ 


lioodsy  who  ayer  that  Christianit 
mean  order,  or  of  an  inferior 
Shakespeare's  theology  was  Chi 
with  unabashed  confidence  in  th< 
Christianity  is  worthy  of  the  highc 
by  the  highest  genius ;  and  is  uscf 
My  attention  will  be  occupied  n: 
tions:  that  Shakespeare's  theoh 
Christian;  and  that  his  theoloj 
Christian,  it  demands  the  revere 
class  of  mind. 

I.  His  Theoloot  was  in  thb 
leading  ideas  of  Christianity  are  c< 
anffebf  prayer^  sin,  &c.    If  Shakei 
tical  with  these,  then  he  was  Chrii 
proceed  to  notice — 

First :  Hia  ideas  of  God.  He  wi 
he  uses  no  arguments  to  prove  a  Si 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  writii 
of  B  God  OB  imquestioned  and  \ai\ 
lie  a  pantheist.   His  God  was  not  at 
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2te  regarded  God  m  alUieeinp.    Tuke  the  following 
expressions : — 

"  However  wickednest  outstiips  men,  it  bu  no  wings  U^  fiy  fiom  God  " 
**  All  thing!  lie  within  the  will  of  God."» 
"  Can  we  ontnin  the  heavens  ? " 
"  God  knowf  of  all  pan  devotion."  ^ 
••  Heaven  hath  its  countless  eyes  to  view  men's  acU."  • 
"  It  is  not  so  with  Him  that  all  things  knows, 
As  'tis  with  us  that  square  our  guess  by  shows."  ^ 

He  regarded  God  as  all-ju^t. 

"  Take  heed  :  For  God  holds  vengeance  in  His  hand, 
To  hurl  upon  their  heads  that  l^eak  His  law." 

"  God  needs  no  indirect  nor  lawless  course 
To  cut  off  those  who  have  offended  Him."  • 

"  Heaven  is  above  all,  yet  there  sits  a  judge 
That  no  king  can  corrupt.'* ' 

"  Put  we  our  counsel  to  the  will  of  Heaven, 
"Who,  when  he  sees  the  hours  ripe  on  earth, 
WUl  rain  hot  vengeance  on  offenders'  heads."  i 

' '  Most  just  is  God,  who  rights  the  innocent "  ^ 

He  regarded  God  as  all-fnerctfuU '  Take  the  following 

o{t>>qaotcd  passage  as  an  example  :-^ 

"  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained : 
It  droppeth  As  the  gentle  rain  from  Heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath.    It  is  twice  blessed. 
It  bkeseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes. 
TIs  mightiest  in  the  mightiest ;  it  becomes 
The  thronM  monarch  better  than  his  crown* 
His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power. 
The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty. 
Wherein  d»th  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  Idiigs, 
But  meri7  M  i4>oye  this  sceptred  sway, 
It  is  enthroned  in  the  heart  of  kings : 
It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself, 
And  earthly  power  doth  ttmi  Asm  liksst  God's 

«8eMry,{  ^Brnxflh  I  •Vvix^  FriBfifofT^S  4Att's  Well  that 
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Wliftn  mercy  seasons  justice.     Therefore,  Jew, 
Tlio'  justice  Ih?  tliy  plea,  consider  this — 
That  in  the  course  of  justice  none  of  us 
Should  see  salvation.     AVc  do  pray  for  merry, 
And  that  same  prayer  doth  tench  us  all  to  render 
Tlic  deeds  of  mercy."  * 

*•  Heaven  is  the  widow's  champion  and  defence.**  ^ 

From  these  representations  of  the  Divine  character  let 
us  turn  for  a  moment — 

To  his  references  to  the  operations  of  God.  Constantly  does 
he  refer  to  Ilim  as  the  all-sustaining,  all-controUing  One— 
**  There  is  a  special  Providence  in  the  fall  of  a  sparrow."* 
*'  He  that  doth  the  ravens  feed,  providently 
Caters  for  the  sparrow."  ^ 

"  But  what  a  point,  my  lord,  your  falcon  made  ; 
And  what  a  pitch  she  flew  above  the  rest ! 
To  see  how  God  in  aU  His  creatures  works  I "  • 

**  The  self-same  Heaven  that  frowns  on  me 
Looks  sadly  down  on  him."  ' 

**  A  ^catcr  power  than  we  can  contradict 
Hath  thwarted  our  intents."  5 

**  There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  will. "  *» 

These  are  only  a  few  out  of  the  many  representation^ 
which  our  illustrious  dramatist  gives  of  the  character  ana 
operations  of  God,  and  who  that  knows  the  Sible  vil* 
doubt  their  identity  with  those  of  Sacred  "Writ  ?    Did  h® 
regard  the  Eternal  as  Abnighty  ?    So  did  he  who  saii 
•*  With  God  all  things  are  possible."     Did  he  regard  tbe 
Great  One  as  all-seeing  P     So  did  he  who  said,  "  Kno^ 
unto  God  are  all  his  works  from  the  beginning  of  tJ*® 
world ;  neither  is  there  any  creature  that  is  not  manif<^ 
in  his  sight."    Did  he  speak  of  God's  justice  and  mercV  ^ 

•Merchant  of  Venice,  act  iv.,  sc.  1 ;  ^Richird  TI. ;  «Hiiiil0t»  ict  ^' 
flc2;  d  As  You  Like  It,  act  ii.,  sc.  8  ;  •HeniyTL^actiL^w.  1;  'Bidi*'' 
IIL,  act  v.,  8C.  8 ;  K  Romeo  wi^ 3^*\.,  wX'^.^ifc,^  \  ^Hunlet^  actr.,  ic*  * 
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Hear  what  the  Scripture  says  on  these  points:  ''A  God 
of  truth,  and  not  of  iniquity ;  just  and  right  is  He/' 
"  God  is  not  unrighteous  to  forget  your  work  and  labour 
of  love."  "  Thy  mercy,  0  Lord,  is  great  unto  the  heavens, 
and  Thy  truth  unto  the  clouds."  "The  Lord  is  very 
pitiful  and  of  tender  mercy." 

Did  he  speak  of  an  over-ruling  Providence  as  a  divinity 
within  that  "shapes  our  ends"?  Does  not  the  idea 
pervade  the  Bible  that  the  "  way  of  man  is  not  in  himself, 
and  that  God  worketh  in  us  to  will  and  to  do  his  own  good 
pleasure  "  ? 

But  he  not  only  refers  to  the  character  and  operations 
of  God,  but  to  His  mediation,  His  manifestation  in  Christ. 
He  believed  in  the  Divine  incarnation.  Thus  he  speaks  of — 

"  Tlie  world's  ransom,  blessed  Mar}'*s  son.'*  • 

Again,  we  have  these  words — 

"  Those  holy  fields, 
Over  whose  acres  walked  those  blessed  feet, 
"Which  fourteen  hundred  years  ago  were  nailed 
For  our  advantage  on  the  bitter  cross."  ^ 

He  accepted  the  atonement  of  Christ : 

"Alas!  alas! 
Why,  all  the  souls  that  are  were  forfeit  once. 
And  He  that  might  the  'vantage  best  have  took 
Found  out  the  remedy.     How  would  you  be, 
If  He,  which  is  the  top  of  judgment,  should 
But  judge  you  as  you  are  ?    O  think  on  that  ; 
And  mercy  then  will  breathe  within  your  lips 
Like  man  new  made.*' « 

ikgain: 

"  I  charge  you,  as  you  hope  to  have  redemption 
By  Christ's  dear  blood,  shed  for  our  grievous  sins, 
That  you  depart  and  lay  no  hands  on  me."  ^ 

•Riehard  IL,  act  iv.,  to.  1 ;  ^  Henry  IV.,  act  i.,  sc.  1 ;  « Measure  for 
]Ieafuie,actiL,  sc.  2;  <> Richard  HI.,  act  i.,  sc.  4 
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lie  regarded  this  mediation  as  universal  in  its  aspect : 

**  Now  by  tlie  death  of  Him  wlio  died  for  all."  • 

And,  tlien,  Iiis  own  confidence  and  interest  in  this  media- 
tion arc  expressed  in  his  last  will  and  testament^  preserred 
in  the  office  of  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury. 
These  are  his  words,  given  in  his  own  orthography: 
"  First,  I  comend  my  soule  into  the  handes  of  God  ray 
Creator,  hoping  and  assuredlie  belecving  through  thonelie 
merites  of  Jesus  Christe,  my  Saviour,  to  be  made  partaker 
of  lyfo  evcrlastinge,  and  my  bodye  to  the  earth  whereof 
yt  ys  made." 

Now,  how  all  these  ideas  of  God  in  Christ  agree  with 
the  words  of  Scripture  !  "  And  the  word  was  made  flesh 
and  dwelt  among  us."  "God  so  loved  the  world  that 
lie  pfavj  His  only  bogotton  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth 
on  lllm  shonld  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life." 
"  God  commondoth  Tlis  love  to  us  in  that  when  we  wore 
vet  sinners  Clirist  died  for  us."  "  As  bv  tho  ofl*euco  of 
one,  judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation,  and  so 
dfitli  passo'l  upi)n  all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned ;  oven 
so  by  tlio  righteousness  of  one  the  free  gift  camo  upon  all 
mi'U  unto  justification  of  life." 

CoNCLirsiox.  AVithout  proceeding  further,  is  it  not  oh- 
vious  that  the  God  of  the  Scriptures  was  tho  God  that  tho 
greatest  poet,  thinker,  writer  of  the  world,  recognised  and 
adored  ?  Ilis  God  was  not  the  mere  Creator  of  all  things, 
nor  the  righteous  Governor  of  the  Universe,  but  a 
Redkemkh.  Shakespeare  was  neither  an  Atheist,  Deist, 
Pantheist,  nor  Unitarian.  He  saw  tho  Eternal  in  Christ. 
The  God  of  the  New  Testament  was  great  enough  for  his 
lofty  genius.  Ilis  manifestation  in  Christ  did  not  shock 
his  great  intellect  or  outrage  his  transcendent  intuitions. 


»  Jlenr^  VI.,  Part  II.,  act  i.,  we.  1, 
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These  ideas  of  God  which  pervade  tho  Scriptures 
Shakespeare  propounds  without  using  any  argument  to 
commend  them.  He  recognised  them  as  things  as  real, 
patent,  near,  and  hiteresting  to  universal  man  as  nature 
itself.  Instead  9f  regarding  them  as  requiring  evidence 
they  were  the  conclusive  proofs  of  his  propositions,  the 
final  authorities.  They  appear  to  his  great  soul  so  self- 
evident  tiiat  he  would  as  soon  bring  forward  astronomical 
evidence  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  sun  wh^i  it  Was 
flooding  the  world  with  light  and  heat,  as  to  follow  their 
utterance  by  any  attempt  to  demonstrate  their  truth.  He 
knew  that  they  were  so  congruous  to  the  ccmimcm  sense 
and  conscience  of  humanity  as  to  carry  with  them  their 
own  credentials  and  authority.  Kor  does  he  use  them 
sparingly;  in  some  form  or  other  they  run  through  all 
his  poems  and  plays.  They  permeate  his  productions^ 
they  shape  some  of  his  grandest  thoughts,  and  give  an 
orient  ^lendour  to  some  of  his  sublimest  creations.  In 
truthi  the  finest  works  of  his  genius  are  to  the  ideas  of  the 
Bible  what  our  most  magnificent  cathedrals  are  to  the 
minerals  and  productions  of  the  earth,  materials  with 
which  he  has  built  up  his  most  stately  and  imperishable 
superstructures. 

Who  are  you,  then,  that  reject  the  God  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  spurn  as  unreasonable  His  manifestation  in 
Christ  ?  Tou  belong  to  a  large,  I  know,  and,  I  feui^,  a  grow- 
ing  class  in  England,  who  arrogate  a  mental  superiority 
too  great  to  accept  the  Divine  revelations  of  the  Bible. 
Shame  on  your  arrogance  !  What  is  your  intellect  to  that 
of  Shakespeare  P  At  best  you  are  but  pigmies  to  a  giant. 
If  you  believe  in  England's  illustrious  dramatist,  and  you 
are  constantly  canting  of  the  unrivalled  splendour  of  his 
genius,  where  is  your  consistency  in  despising  that  Bible 
at  whose  altar  he  kindled  his  lamps,  and  frota  whose 
treasury  he  derived  his  grandest  illuatratvonaf 
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Our  Purpose.— Many  lenrnwl  ami  devout  men  have  gfone  phUologieaUtt  tbrwich 
thid  Tkhklim,  thin  Uuuk  of  Hebrew  hyiuiM,  and  have  left  as  the  rich  re«ulta «)( their 
iu(|uirics  in  vohinies  within  the  reach  of  every  Biblical  student.  Tu  do  the  niere 
verbal  hcrnwMufitH  of  tlilH  IxM^k,  even  ait  well  as  it  has  been  done,  would  lie  to  con- 
tril>ute  nothinj;  fresih  in  tlic  wny  of  evokinK  or  enforcing  its  Divine  ideas.  A  thorough 
noMiLKTic  treatment  it  has  never  yet  received,  and  to  this  work  we  here  commit 
ountelves,  determining;  to  employ  the  best  results  of  modem  Biblical  scholarship. 

Our  Method.— Our  plan  of  treatment  will  comprise  four  secUoiis :— (1.)  The 
lirsTURY  of  the  passage.  Lyric  p<K»try,  which  the  Inxik  is,  is  a  delineation  of  llTing 
character :  and  the  key,  therefore,  to  unlock  the  meaning  and  reach  the  spirit  of  the 
wonls  is  a  knowledge  of  the  men  and  circumstances  that  the  poet  sketches  with  hii 
lyric  pencil —(2.)  Axni«t.\ti<>ns  <»f  the  jiasaajfe.  This  will  include  short  explanatoi7 
notes  on  any  ambijcuous  wonl,  phrase,  or  allusion  that  may  occur.— (S.)  TTic  AXflC- 
XKNT  of  the  pa8s:ige.  A  knowledge  of  the  main  drift  of  an  author  is  amuni^  the 
most  essential  conditions  for  interpreting;  his  meaning.— (4.)  The  IIoxiLKTiCS  of  the 
puAHage.  This  is  our  main  work.  We  sliall  endeavour  so  to  ^roup  the  Divine  ideas 
that  have  been  legitimately  educed,  as  to  suggest  such  thoughts,  and  indicate  such 
sermonising  methods,  us  may  promote  the  proAciency  of  modem  pulpit  minietim- 

tloUi. 


Subject :  Fretful  Envy  of  the  Wioked.    (3)  Facta  reveal 

its  To\\j—(coiUinutd), 

*'  A  little  that  a  righteous  man  hath 

Is  better  than  the  riches  of  Diaiiy  wicked, 

For  the  urins  of  th«  wioked  shall  Ix*  broken  ; 

liut  the  Lonl  nidioldeth  the  righteous. 

The  lx>rd  knoweth  the  days  of  the  upright ; 

And  their  inheritance  shall  bo  for  ever. 

They  shall  not  bo  ashanud  in  the  evil  time  ; 

And  in  the  days  of  faniino  they  shall  be  satisfied. 

But  the  wicked  shall  pcri-sh, 

And  the  enemies  of  the  Lord  shall  be  as  tlie  fat  of  lambs. 

They  shall  consume  :  into  smoke  sliall  they  consume  away.*' 

— Psalm  xxxtU.  ltf~20. 
History.— See  Vol.  XXXIL,  p.  266. 
Annotations.— r«r.  16.— *M  lUtU  that  a  r'ujldcom  vMtin  hath  isbeiUr 

than  the  richfs  of  many  u-ickcd."     **  Good  is  a  little  to  the  righteoaik'' 

The  clause  exemplifies  two  remarkable  deficiences  of  the  Hebrvw  Ub* 

guage  :  the  want  of  a  distinct  form  for  the  comparative  d^pnee,  whidi 

can  only  be  suggested  by  constniction  or  the  context ;  and  the  vast  of 
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-thd  rerb  have,  which  is  common  to  the  whole  Semitic  family  of  Ian* 
guagee.  ' *  Than  the  noise, "  tumult,  turmoil, — which  attends  the«cquisi- 
tion  and  the  care  of  great  possessions.  That  the  Hebrew  word  denotes 
this  incident  of  wealth  rather  than  wealth  itself,  may  be  inferred  not 
only  from  its  etymology,  and  its  use  in  1  Sam.  iv.  14,  xiv.  19  ;  1 
Kings  zviiL  41 ;  but  from  the  analogy  of  Psalm  xxxiz.  7,  and  Prov. 
XY.  16.  "Of  many  wicked  *' — whose  noisy  and  vexatious  wealth  is  here 
contrasted  with  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  one  righteous  man,  not  only 
with  respect  to  present  ease  of  mind,  but  also  to  their  future  destiny, 
M  stated  in  the  next  verse.  — A  lexaruier.  But  though  the  word ' '  riches  " 
literally  means  noise  or  tumult,  and  though  there  is  often  a  great  deal 
of  rattle  and  bustle,  not  only  in  the  attainment  but  in  the  possession  of 
wealth,  1  think  the  word  here  refers  rather  to  the  abundance  of 
wealth. 

yer.  17.^^*' For  the  arms  of  the  wicked  shall  he  broken;  but  Hie  Lord 
uphoideth  the  righteous,"  Because  the  arm  is  the  instrument  with 
which  we  work  out  our  plans,  it  is  here  used  for  power  itself  ratlier  than 
its  instrument.  The  idea  of  the  verse  is  that  the  wicked  will  lose  their 
power  to  carry  out  their  evil  purposes,  but  the  Lord  will  sustain  the 
good  in  all  their  endeavours. 

Vsr,  18. — **  TfiS  Lord  ktioweth  the  days  of  Vie  upright;  and  their  iiifuri* 
tanee  shall  be  for  ever,**  "  Jahve  observeth  the  days  of  the  i^erfect ;  and 
their  inheritance  shall  endure  for  ever." — Deliizsch,  This  language 
implies  that  the  Great  Father  exercises  a  special  vigilance  over  the  good, 
■ad  will  give  a  permanence  to  their  privileges  and  enjoyments. 

Ver,  19. — "  They  shall  not  be  ashamed  in  tlu  evil  time,  and  in  the  days  of 
famine  they  shall  be  satisfied,**  The  word  '*  ashamed  "  refers  to  disap- 
pointment. The  idea  is.  When  times  of  .calamity  come,  in  seasons  of 
famine  or  want,  they  will  find  their  expectations  arising  from  confidence 
in  God  fully  realiBcd. 

VsT,  20.— "iTtt/  the  wicked  shall  perish,"  The  word  "perish"  means 
destruction,  and  the  destruction  may  refer  to  their  ruin  here  or  their 
rain  hereafter,  or  to  both.  **  And  the  enemies  of  the  Lord  shall  be  as 
the  fat  of  lambs,  <C*c."  Delitzsch  renders  this  "  the  enemies  of  Jahve 
are  like  the  glory  of  the  meadows,  they  vanish  away,  like  smoke  they 
.  disappear."  Instead  of  the  fat  of  lambs  the  margin  has  it  *'  the  precious- 
ness."  But  Gesenius,  De  Wette,  Barnes,  and  others,  agree  with  the 
translation  of  Delitzsch,  and  suppose  the  words  to  refer  to  the  glory, 
tha  beanty,  or  preciousness  of  the  meadow. 

ABOincBirr.--See  Vol  XXXII.,  page  207. 

HoiciLBTics.    In  these  versus  the  writer  continues  pointing 
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to  facts  illustmtiTe  of  the  folly  of  good  men  onTying  viobed 
mon  their  prosperity.    The  fkcts  here  are  three : — 

I.  That  the  good  nr  compa&ativb  fovxbtt  lu  uma  air 

THAN  TUS  WICKED    WITH   PL25TY.      "  A  Ultlo  that  a  ri^ktMU 

man  hath  is  better  than  the  riches  of  many  wicked.*'  Dm 
same  sentiment  is  expressed  in  Fjrov.  xr.  12—17,  **  Better 
is  a  little  with  the  fear  of  the  Lord  than  great  rieliea  and 
trouble  therewith."  ''  Better  is  a  dinner  of  herbe  whore  lore 
isy  than  a  stalled  ox  and  hatred  therewith/'  Better  for  tvo 
reasons.  (1)  His  condition  would  be  a  more  #f|fS9y«ib  one. 
He  would  have  higher  happiness.  His  happiness  would 
spring  from  within  ^  that  of  the  other  from  without.  Xhs 
happiness  of  the  one,  therofore,  would  be  sensational,  the 
other  spiritual ;  tlie  one  selfish,  the  other  generous ;  the  one 
decreasing,  tlie  other  heightening.  The  ungodly  rich  hare 
their  portion  in  this  life  and  in  this  lift  only.  (S)  Hia  eondi* 
tion  would  bo  a  more  honotirahh  ouq.  The  one  is  honoued 
for  what  he  has,  the  other  for  what  he  is.  The  one  is 
honoured  loss  and  loss  as  people  get  morally  enlightened,  fhi 
other  more  aud  more.  The  one  is  honoured  only  here  by  tiie 
depraved,  the  other  is  honoured  yonder  by  angels  and  by 
God.  The  bread  aud  the  water  of  the  poor  are  of  more  Talne 
ill  the  univerao  than  the  loi*dly  estates  of  the  proud  worldling. 
They  have  a  quality  and  a  taste  in  them  that  no  amount  of 
worldly  wealth  poRsessos.  As  the  waters  that  flow  from  the 
aromatic  hills  of  the  east  are  sweetly  aoasoned  widi  tlmr 
spicy  springs,  so  the  little  of  the  good  man  is  aeaaooed  with 
tbe  good  will  of  heaven.  The  godly  man's  little  ia  a  prioelesi 
diamoud  flashing  with  the  approbation  of  God,  but  the  ikhes 
of  the  wicked,  however  abundant,  are  but  rubldak  ia  the 
sight  of  heaven.    Another  fact  here  is :— * 

II.  That  thb  good  aue  Drvnna.T  auppoBxtD,  wn  no 
wicxsD  SHALL  LOSS  THEZB  powsB.  *'  The  anna  of  tlia  wioked 
shall  be  broken ;  but  tho  Lord  upholdetli  the  ris^taoua.** 

First :  The  power  of  tho  meM  U  txmih  tM^  pmftmii  li 
h$  dettroyed.  They  have  often  a  great  deal  of  poww^  ttif 
have  strong  <<  arms."    They  have  the  aim  of  lit«tai%  «B- 
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WMoo,  laWi  war,  and  triOi  these  they  work  out  their  iniquii* 
DOS  plans ;  but  the  **  arms  '*  are  not  imperUhablei  they  moat 
be  "bit)ken/*  every  one  of  them»  sooner  or  later.  It  is  a 
wonder  that  righteous  heaven  has  not  stmok  them  vith 
paralysis  long  before  this. 

Seeondly :  The  power  of  the  good  to  proMcute  ihsir  mUiion 
wtO h$ Divimly  iuHained.  "The  Lord  upholdeth  the  righte« 
ona."  ''  Fear  thou  not,  for  I  am  with  thee ;  be  not  dismayed, 
for  I  am  thy  Ood ;  I  will  strengthen  tUoe  *,  yoa,  I  will  help 
thee ;  yea,  I  will  uphold  tbee  \vith  the  right  hand  of  my 
righteousness.  Behold,  all  they  that  were  incensed  against 
thee  shall  be  ^shamed  and  confonnded;  they  shall  be  as 
nothing,  and  they  that  strive  with  tlioo  shall  perish  "  (Isaiah 
xli.  10,  11).  (1)  The  power  to  do  good  is  Divine.  (2)  Divine 
power  is  indestructible.  '^If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  bo 
against  us  ?"    Another  fact  here  is  : — 

m.  TuAT  Tta  ooon  shall  uavjb  a  rxB^Lur^^rT  ixusBiTAircE, 
BUT  BViK  is  Tins  DOOM  OF  Tus  WICKED.  **  The  Lord  knowoth 
the  days  of  the  upright,  and  their  luheritauce  shall  bo  for 
ever/'  What  is  the  **  inheritance  "  of  the  righteous  ?  The 
Lord  Himself.  ''  The  Lord  is  my  portion."  Tiie  godly  heart 
is  satisfied  with  nothing  else,  whatever  is  short  of  this  is 
worthless :  with  this  all  things  are  iuvolnable,  without  this 
all  else  is  worso  than  useless.  When  wo  havo  given  our 
strongest  love  to  another,  what  do  we  crave  for  iu  return? 
Not  his  or  her  property,  however  valuable,  but  his  or  herself, 
nothing  less.  The  heart  wants  the  object  of  its  lovo,  wants 
his  love,  his  fellowship,  hii  life  in  return.  This  is  the 
*' inheritance  "  of  the  good,  and  it  sliall  be  "  for  ever.'' 

First :  This  **  inheritance  "  will  preclude  all  disappointment. 
''  They  shall  not  be  ashamed  iu  tho  evil  time."  Whatever 
comes,  whatever  the  wrecks  of  life,  and  the  riot  of  confusion, 
with  this  "  inheritance  "  there  will  be  calm  courage.  '^  I  am 
persuaded  that  neither  life  nor  death,''  &c. 

Secondly:  This  ''inheritance"  will  pield  iatUf action  under 
tk$  moti  unfavourahh  cirtrnmianeu.     '.'  Iu  tho  days  of  famine 
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they  shall  bo  satisfied."  **  We  glory  in  tribulation,  knowing 
that  tribulation  worketh  patience."  &c. 

But  M'liat  of  the  wicked?  They  "shall  perish,  and  the 
enemies  of  the  Lord  shall  bo  as  the  fat  of  lambs;  they 
shall  consume ;  into  smoke  shall  they  consume  a\ray." 
*'l']nemit's  of  the  JjordI"  How  profoundly  vile  in  spirit, 
liow  monstrously  foolish  in  attitude  !  But  they  shall  ** perish." 
IVrish  as  tlio  **  prociousnoss  of  lambs."  The  lovely  pasture 
on  wliich  the  lambs  food  and  gambol.  They  may  appear 
like  the  meadows  green,  floiu'isliing,  and  decorated  with 
llowers,  but  they  shall  *' perish,"  and  how?  By  fire,  "iato 
suK^ko  shall  they  consume  away."  As  smoke  disappears  they 
sliall  disappear;  their  wealth,  power,  shall  vanish  for  ever 
away. 

('oxcLUSiox.  These  facts,  like  the  facts  in  the  x^^^vious 
paragi'aph,  thunder  out  tho  grand  text  of  the  first  verse, 
*'  Frot  not  thyself  because  of  evil-doors,  neither  be  thou 
envious  against  the  works  of  iniquity."  Afilicted,  oppressed, 
X)aupered  men  of  CJod,  envy  not  tho  wicked ;  keep  the  fiend 
at  bay;  let  not  his  breath  touch  tliy  s^urit ;  do  tho  fight,  have 
confidence  in  the  justice  of  tho  universe,  and  calmly  avrait  the 
great  explaining  and  balancing  day. 

"  Uo  boldly  on.     Do  what  is  right. 
Ask  not  for  private  ease  or  good. 
Let  one  bri^lit  star  direct  thy  sight, 
The  polar  star  of  rectitude. 

*'  Go  Ixddly  on.     And  thougli  the  road 
Thy  weary,  bh'eding  feet  shall  rend, 
Angels  shall  keep  thee,  bear  thy  load. 
And  God  Himself  thy  steps  attend. 

"  Do  right.     And  thou  hast  naught  to  fear  ; 
iiight  hath  u  power  that  makes  theo  strong. 
The  night  is  dark,  but  light  is  near  ; 
The  grief  is  short,  the  joy  is  long. 

*'  Know,  in  thy  dark  and  troubled  day, 
To  friends  of  tnith  and  right  are  given, 
\Vlien  strifes  and  toils  have  passed  away, 
The  sweet  rewards  and  joys  of  Utraven.*' — T.  C  Ufkam, 
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The  Book  of  Job  is  one  of  the  grandett  Mctlona  of  Divine  Scriptnie.  It  hu  never 
jrvL  to  onr  knowledge,  been  treated  in  a  purely  Homiletic  method  for  Homiletic 
enda.  Betide*  many  learned  ex]>o8ltionB  on  the  book  found  in  our  general  com- 
mentariea,  we  hare  special  exegetical  volumes  of  good  icholarly  and  critical  worth  ; 
such  as  'Drs.  Barnes,  Wemyss,  Mason  Goode,  Noyes  Lee,  Delitzsch,  and  Herman 
Hadwick  Bernard :  the  last  is  in  every  way  a  masterly  production.  For  us,  there- 
fore, to  go  into  philology  and  verbal  criticism,  when  such  admirable  works  are 
araiiable  to  all  students,  would  be  8ui>erfluous,  if  not  presumption.  Ambiguous 
terms,  when  they  occur,  we  shall  of  course  explain,  and  occasionally  suggest  an  im- 
l^ved  rendering :  but  our  work  will  be  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  Homiletic.  We  shall 
essay  to  bring  out  from  the  grand  old  words  those  Divine  verities  which  are  true 
and  vital  to  man  as  man  in  all  lands  and  ages.  These  truths  we  shall  frame  in  An 
order  as  philosophic  and  suggestive  as  our  best  powers  will  enable  us  to  do ;  and 
this  in  order  to  help  the  earnest  preachers  of  Ood's  Holy  Word. 


Snldeot :  Job's  Argument  with  his  Three  Friends.    (1)  Inde- 
pendency  of  Thought  in  Religion. 

"  And  Job  answered  and  said, 
No  donbt  bat  je  are  the  people, 
And  wisdom  shall  die  with  you. 
But  I  have  understanding  as  weU  as  you, 
I  am  not  inferior  to  you. 
Yea,  who  knoweth  not  such  things  as  these  ? 
I  am  as  one  mocked  of  his  neighbour, 
Who  calleth  upon  God,  and  he  answereth  him. 
The  just,  upright  man  is  laughed  to  scom< 
He  that  is  ready  to  slip  with  his  feet 
ts  as  a  lamp  despised  in  the  thought  of  him  that  is  at  ease."— 

Job  xii.  1 — 5j 

ExEOETicAL  Rehabks. — This  chaptef  begins  Job*s  reply,  not  to  any  one 
of  his  friends,  but  to  the  three,  and  it  extends  to  the  close  of  the  four- 
teenth chapter.  It  comprises  two  sections — ^his  argument  with  men,  and 
his  appeal  tO  heaven:  The  first  extends  from  chap.  xii.  1  to  xiii.  20  ; 
and  the  scicond  from  that  Terse  to  the  end  of  chap.  xir.  Zophar,  ^ho 
had  spoken  last,  had  (iommenced  his  speech  by  charging  Job  with  tho 
design  of  orerwhelming  his  opponents  with  a  multitude  of  words.  Job 
mow  retorts,  and  says  that  it  is  they  who  seek  to  oyerwhelm  him  with 
their  number  ud  the  display  of  their  onanimity— for  they  are  thre«r  to 
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one,  and  all  of  the  same  opinion  ;  ihai,  namely,  he  mnst  haTe  bctfi  1 
great  sinner  :  as  if,  forsooth,  three  men  could  not  ogree  in  tlwir  eondB- 
sions  and  yet  err. 
jTer.  2.— <*  n  are  tkt  p$opIe,  and  ifjpriDin  tkaU  die  uM  ymt,"  Tkt  leb- 
rcncc  is  not  to  the  one  but  to  the  three  Here  ia  a  gtRmg  imj,  a 
withering  sarcasm.  lie  had  feU  tb^t  hia  previoua  aigumenU  had  gOM 
for  nothing,  and  now  in  the  hitter  anguish  of  hia  aoul  he  speakain 
scathing  sarcasm.  His  whole  manhood  acema  to  rise  up  agaiiiat  the 
twaildliug  sophiatriea  of  tho  dqgmatlata  v)u>  came  to  comfoii  U*: 
You  monopolise  wisdom  ;  when  you  are  gone  all  wiadom  wttl  ba  eilHiA 

Fer.  3.—"  Hut  I  hare  undenUiTidifig  w  weU  at  yon  ;  /  am  mC  i^firigr  l» 
yoM."  I  have  reason  and  conscience  aa  well  aa  yon,  and  knowaaviU 
as  you  the  things  of  which  you  speak.  **  n^ko  kmowM  mU  meh  tkiwti 
as  ihu9  f  '*  As  if  he  had  said,  *'  You  cofidder  your  aentimeata  my 
original,  hut  they  are  mere  platitndee." 

Far.  4.—'*/ am  as  one  moeledof  his  wiffkkour.**  **X  deriaiflii  to  Ui 
friend  am  ]"^Ehas,  1  am  as  a  laughing-stock.  "Ifockcty  b  not 
argtimcnt ;  to  laugh  a  man  down  is  a  very  easy  matter,  but  it  ptUTM 
nothing.  Even  a  perfectly  righteoui  man  may  be  made  a  lau|^i|i^ 
slock." 

Ver,  5.—"  He  Ihal  is  ready  to  slip  with  his  feet  itaset  lamp  di^fimd  in  tk§ 
thought  of  him  that  is  at  ease,"  The  mind  of  one  who  ii  at  eaae  hath 
contempt  for  calamity  ;  it  hath  it  quite  ready  for  thoae  vho  totter  with 
their  feet  It  is  not  at  all  unuanal  to  see  people^  whom  wcccw  baa 
rendered  arrogant,  laugh  at  those  who  are  laboureia  under  ealamHy,  and 
are  on  the  point  of  falling  from  their  greatneaa.  Tbia  aentimattt  la  ex- 
pressed also  by  the  Psalmist  (Ps*  czxiiL  4).  "  Our  mil  ia  exeeadim^  iUlcd 
with  the  scorning  of  them  that  are  at  eaae,  and  with  tiie  oontempt  of  tba 
prouiL" — Bernard.  Critica  have  laboured .  nmch  on  thia  vbbh^  and 
reached  conflicting  interpretationa.  I  tiiink  tiiat  Dr.  Banaa  lua  gat 
the  true  idea.  He  says,  "  A  man  in  adrenlty  when  lUling  ftont  a  }dfjk 
condition  of  honour,  is  rctgarded  aa  an  almoat  estingdahad  laspi  that 
ia  now  hold  in  contempt,  and  ia  caat  away<  When  the  toc^  VM 
biasing  it  waa  regarded  aa  of  value ;  i^aa  paarif  ai^tiaftiihnl  H  waqU 
ba  regarded  aa  worthies^  and  wondd  ba  faa^  nnfi  Ba^  witm  •  «■■ 
waa  in  pioaperi^  he  would  ba  IqoM  Dp  to  W  o  fudo  a^4  tmapik 
In  advenity  hia  eonnaala  would  be  sqjectad^  ^  h*  tto«l4  bo  kuM 
upon  with  contempt  Kothii^  can  bp  mtn  OMtaln  w  UMi  Mpwai 
than  the  fSaot  bare  adverted  tou  Thi  riob  aad  Hm  yati  Vf  MM  9  * 
with  napcot  and  vaaentini:  tlMir  vwdi  on)  iNlMf  MlP  M  Mb* 
anoa  wbifihthaaaofnoothfrmanhavai  wkaii  tlNf  lNi^t9fldl«flW 

MwiUinff  to  beaten  tbair  iall  ■  loon  dMriihid  kiiAi 
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io  show  itself ;  those  who  wish  to  rise  rejoice  in  the  rain  }  and  they  tre 
looked  apon  with  contempt  in  proportion  to  their  former  hononr,  rank, 
aad  power.  They  are  regarded  as  an  extinguished  torch,  of  no  ralue, 
and  cast  aside, 

HoHiLETios,  Now  in  these  verses  Job  asserts  his  moral 
manhood,  he  rises  from  the  pressure  of  bis  suflbrings  and  the 
loads  of  sophistry  and  implied  calumny  which  bis  friends  had 
laid  upon  his  spirit,  speaks  out  with  the  heart  of  a  true  man. 
In  the  sarcastic  way  in  which  he  treats  their  arrogance,  and 
in  the  reproof  which  he  administers  to  them  on  (Recount  of 
their  heartless  insolence  towards  him,  wo  have  an  illustration 
of  independency  of  ihou^hi  in  religion,  and  this  shall  be  our 
subject.  A  man  though  crushed  in  every  respect,  like  Job, 
should  not  surrender  this.  That  this  is  man's  prerogative, 
which  he  is  bound  to  vindicate  and  develop,  appears  from 
the  following  considerations : — 

I.  Fkom  the  capacity  of  the  soul.  First:  Man  lias  a 
capacity  to  form  conceptions  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  religion^ 
,  He  can  think  of  Qod,  the  soul,  duty,  moral  obligation,  Christ, 
immortality,  &o.  Secondly :  Man  has  a  capacity  to  realise  the 
practical  force  of  those  conceptions.  He  can  turn  them  into 
emotions  to  fire  his  soul ;  ho  can  embody  thorn  as  principles 
in  his  life. 

n.  Fnoic  THE  DESPOTISM  OF  coBEUPT  RELiGiox.  Corrupt 
religion,  whether  Pagan  or  Christian,  Papal  or  Protestanti 
always  seeks  to  crush  this  independency  in  the  individual  souli 
It  seeks  to  make  men  blind  dovotoes,  thoughtless  limbs  pf  its 
sect.  Dogmatists  want  to  make  a  religion  for  you,  as  the 
builder  your  houses,  the  tailor  your  clothes ;  therefore,  be  on 
your  guard,  and  say  to  these  presumptuous  mortals,  as  Job 
said,  "  I  have  understanding  as  well  as  you." 

III.  Fbou  the  kegessaey  means  of  pebsokal  eelioiox. 
Beligion  in  the  soul  begins  in  individual  thinking.  "I 
tiiought  of  my  ways,"  &c,  Faith,  hope,  charity ;  neither  of 
these  cardinal  graces  can  entw  the  soul,  or  grow  there, 
witbout  individual  thinking, 

lY,  Vmk  T8i  ooKWTioiii  09  MQiMa«  vsvywwu    i!n«H 
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man  is  bound  to  be  spiritually  nsefiil,  but  he  cannot  be  so 
without  knowledge,  and  knowledge  implies  independmt 
study  and  conviction.  Force  of  thought,  force  of  conTictioBf 
force  of  purpose,  are  the  essentials  of  usefulness. 

y.  FKojkt  THE  TEAcnnros  OF  TBS  BiBUB.  Men  axe  oom- 
manded  to  use  their  reason.  **  Come,  now,  and  let  us  reason 
together,"  &c.  "Search  4he  Scriptures,"  &c.  "Rcove  sll 
things,"  &c.  Indeed,  the  very  existence  of  the  BiUe  impUfis 
our  power  and  obligation  in  this  matter. 

YI.  Froh  tiie  transagtiohs  of  the  JtnxmsHT.  In  the 
great  day  of  Gk)d  men  will  have  to  give  an  account  of  their 
thoughts  and  words  as  well  as  deeds.  Let  us,  therefiire,  have 
the  bjiint  of  Job,  and  when  amongst  bigots,  who  seek  to 
impose  their  views  on  us  and  ovemde  our  judgment,  let  us 
say,  ''  No  doubt  ye  are  the  people,  and  wisdom  shall  die  with 
you  ;  but  I  have  understanding  as  well  as  you." 
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Ab  out  purpose  in  tho  ireatmont  of  thii  Oomd  ii  purely  tht  dwdo|HMit>  httf 
briefest  and  most  suegestiTe  form,  of  Sennoiilc  outnnea^  Ira  nuMfcnlir  oarvnin 
to  the  foUowing  -works  for  all  critical  inqulxiea  Into  the  mitlior  and  nllMrt^* 
the  book,  and  also  for  any  minute  crltidims  on  dUBcoIl  ulanaii  Tkamthi** 
ahaU  especially  consult  are :— "  Introduction  to  Kow  TaataBMBt,"  by  MMk ;  "M* 
mentary  on  John/'  by  Tholuck ;  "  CommentaiTjQiii  John,"  by  ]l«sitaib«q|:  "J^ 
troduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Ooipela,"  by  WMtcott;  "Tna  Oaipii  BrtMfi  W 
Xbrard;  "Our  Lord's  DiTlnlty"  b;  ' 

"  Doctrine  of  the  Peraon  of  Chnit," 


Suldeot :  Advantages  of  attending  OhttrdlL 
**Aftenrard  Jesus  findeth  him  in  thetempk,  and  wUnloUii^ 

hold  thou  art  made  whole  :  sin  no  more,  kit  a  Worn  iMag  tnm  ^ 

ihee.    The  man  departed,  and  told  the  Jews  that  it  inm  JtMi  «MA  ^ 

made  him  whole."— John  r.  14,  15. 

ExFoemoir.     Ver.  U.^*' A/Uneard."    Theteim  VoddinMaiMM* 
WIS  St  some  period  sabeeqiient  to  ths  liesliag  off  Iks  r«| 
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recorded  in  the  preceding  verses.  "  Jestts  findeth  him  in  the  temple.** 
Perhaps  the  physical  recovery  he  had  experienced  led  him  to  religious 
reflection  and  worship.  The  temple  must  hare  been  a  strange  place  to 
him,  for  he  had  been  a  paralytic  for  thirty-eight  long  years  :  there  would 
be  a  sublimity  in  his  impressions,  and  a  freshness  in  his  devotions.  The 
lemple  was  a  fit  place  for  the  expression  of  a  grateful  heart.  Hezekiah 
Iiastened  to  the  temple  to  praise  Jehovah  for  his  recovery.  Jesus 
resorted  to  the  temple  :  and  thus  He  sanctioned  the  ordinance  of  public 
worship.  "And  said  unto  him.  Behold  thou  art  made  whoU"  Christ  re- 
cognised him,  knew  that  his  cure  was  complete,  and  declares  it  for  his 
encouragement  and  gratitude.  ** Sin  no  more;**  language  implying 
that  his  affliction  was  the  fruit  of  some  sin.  Intemperance,  impnrity, 
inordinate  passions,  often  afflict  the  body.  **  Lett  a  woree  thing  come 
uniothee,**  Worse  than  thirty-eight  years'  suffering!  Then  a  moral 
relapse  is  a  terrible  thing.  However  great  our  sufferin^^  may  be  there 
is  something  worse  if  we  sin. 

Ver.  15.—"  The  man  departed  and  told  the  Jews/*  The  idea  that  some 
attach  to  this — that  he  went  to  the  temple  to  betray  his  Benefactor  as  a 
Sabbath -breaker — is  far  too  improbable  to  be  entertained.  His  procla- 
mation was  dictated,  no  doubt,  by  a  heart  overflowing  with  gratitude. 
At  the  time  he  knew  not  the  author  of  his  restoration.  "  He  that  was 
healed  wist  not  who  it  was."  But  now  he  is  made  aware  of  it,  and 
declares  his  restorer.  "He  told  the  Jews  that  it  wot  Jesut  which  had 
made  him  whole,  ** 

HoMiLETics.  We  take  this  incident  to  illustrate  the  ad- 
vantage  of  attending  church.  Whilst  millions  in  this  age  and 
land  neglect  public  worship  altogether,  those  who  attend  to 
it  are  not  sufficiently  impressed  with  its  obligations  and  ad- 
vantages.   Observe — 

I.  In  the  temple  this  man  met  with  ms  meboiful 
Deuvebeii.  It  was  because  he  was  in  the  temple  Christ 
found  him.  Christ  meets  His  disciples  in  public  worship. 
He  has  promised  to  do  so,  "Where  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of 
them."  ''  In  all  places  where  I  record  my  name,  I  will  come 
unto  thee,  and  will  bless  thee."  This  old  promise  has  received 
millions  of  realizations  in  every  age,  and  is  still  being  fulfilled 
in  all  the  true  churches  of  Christendom  every  week. 

"  He  likes  the  tents  of  Jacob  well, 
But  still  in  Zion  loves  to  dwell." 
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Now,  is  it  nothing  to  moot  with  the  Oreat  Deliverer,  to  meet 
-with  Olio  Who  can  dispel  all  ignorance^  correct  all  enorit 
chiiso  away  all  sorrows,  ibrgivo  all  sins,  overcome  all  onemiei, 
and  fill  the  soul  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory  ? 

II.  In  the  teMpIe  this  man  iteceived  Ditike  ADUOXXTKOn. 
Clirist  speaks  to  liim  nnd  says,  **  Sin  no  more,  lest  a  wane 
thing  come  upon  you."  "What  did  he  loam  here  ?  (I)  That 
sin  was  the  euuso  of  his  affliction.  (2)  That  ho  was  in  danger 
of  fulling  into  sin  again.  (3)  That  if  he  fell  into  sin  again 
he  would  be  wui*su  olf  tlian  ever.  These  were  solemn  lesadui, 
lessons  of  vital  moniont — lessons  which  every  man  needs  to 
learn  and  ]M)ndtT  well.  Such  admonilions  as  these  are  ad* 
dio^>cd  to  (nnj^re^'ations  in  every  true  church.  Who  but  God 
can  tt'll  ihu  advantage  of  liaving  those  things  iirocluimsd, 
enforced.  u!id  roitenit.d  iSuuduy  after  Sunday  in  Foigland? 

III.  In  iho  temple  this  man  learkt  uis  osuoxTioar  to 
CuuihT.  *<  The  man  departed  and  told  the  Jews  thas  ife  vu 
Jesus  wliich  had  made  him  whole."  He  did  not  know  tbii 
until  ho  wont  to  tlie  temple  and  met  with  Christ  In  tko 
House  of  (iud  men  learn  their  obligations  to  Him  Who  loTid 
them,  and  gavo  Hi u; self  for  their  restoration. 

*'  Spirit !  iihosc  life-siu^taining  preaenco  fiUs 
Air,  ocean,  central  depths ;  by  msu  nntriod. 
Thou  for  Thy  worshipitershost  sanctified 
All  ]  luce,  idl  liiiitf  !    The  silence  of  the  hilli 
Drruthos  veneration  ;  founts  and  choral  rills 
Of  th(K*.  arc  niur inuring  ;  to  its  inmost  glade 
Tlie  living  fon^st  with  Thy  whisper  thriUs ; 
And  thei-c  18  holiness  on  every  shade. 
Yet  nniKt  the  thoughtful  soul  of  nimn  invest 
With  dearer  consecration  those  pare  lanes, 
AViiirli,  Mvcr'd  fn»ni  all  sourul  of  earth's  uuTcal^ 
Hear  naught  hut  suppliant  or  adoring  strains 
ltis<i  heavenward.     Ne'er  may  rock  or  care  poaaos 
Their  claim  on  h^iuiau  hcfifti  \o  sflcuu  trndeniHi.'', 

IS*" 
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SntiJeot:  Good  Men  in  Prison. 

"  And  at  midnight  Paul  and  Silas  prayed,  and  sang  praises  onto  God : 
and  the  prisoners  heard  them.  And  suddenly  there  was  a  great  earthquake, 
so  that  the  foundations  of  the  prison  were  shaken  :  and  immediately  all 
the  doors  were  opened,  and  every  one's  bands  were  loosed." — ^Aots  xvi. 
25,26. 

T  is  a  great  disgrace  to  liiunanity  that  its  greatest  bene- 
factors have  been  ill-treated,  beaten,  cast  into  prison, 
and  put  to  death.  Next  to  the  blessed  Saviour,  wbo  is 
by  reason  of  His  divinity  placed  above  all  men,  the  world  has 
Icnown  no  truer  benefactor  than  the  Apostle  Paul.  His  in- 
tellectual abilities  were  of  a  transcendent  character.  His 
writings  have  been  the  admiration  of  all  men  of  moral  worth. 
And  ail  his  powers  were  consecrated  to  this  one  work  of  bless- 
ing mankind.  'Society  will  not  be  able  to  calculate  the  amount 
of  spiritual  good  which  has  resulted  from  this  one  man's  holy 
and  devoted  life  in  this  world.  And  yet  he  was  oast  into 
prison.  Yea,  many  stripes  were  laid  upon  him.  He  was 
thrust  into  the  inner  prison,  and  his  feet  made  fast  in  the 
stocks.  We  feel  ashamed  of  our  complaining  as  we  think  of 
this  God's  true  hero  cast  into  one  of  those  damp,  cold,  and 
pestilential  cells — such  as  we  suppose  them  to  be  in  the 
apostle's  days — and  uttering  no  word  of  complaint,  but  singing 
glad  songs  of  praise  unto  the  Lord.  When  my  soul  is  cast 
down  within  me,  and  I  think  myself  harshly  treated,  I  will 
visit  the  dark  dungeon  in  the  province  of  Macedonia,  where 
Paul  and  Silas  were  confined.  Theirs  was  no  mournful  ditty. 
It  was  as  oheerfiil  as  the  song  the  angels  sang  at  the  birth  of 
our  world.  It  was  as  gladdening  as  the  first  light  of  day  to 
the  eyes  of  the  weary  watcher. 
I*  A  gr^ftt  and  good  man  radiates  his  influence.  He  cannal 
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help  it.  lufluonco  is  radiating.  Every  good  man 
nn  invisible  power  by  whidi  he  touches,  and  Ueaset,  and 
elevates  his  fellows.  A  great  and  good  man  vill  lift  others 
up  into  that  higher  sphere  in  irhich  he  moves.  He  lifU  them 
up,  though  ho  brings  them  not  to  the  same  level.  He  taksi 
them  to  the  mount,  and  while  special  glory  is  given  to  one, 
all  declare  *'  it  is  good  to  be  here."  Silas  was  benefited  \fj 
his  connection  with  Paul.  Silas  was  a  man  of  mark  in  tlie 
early  Church ;  but  he  became  more  remarkable  fiom  the  iiut 
that  he  was  so  closely  identified  with  the  Apostle  PauL  Iter 
dition  may  place  a  mitre  on  the  head  of  SUaa,  histoiy  gives 
him  this  nobler  crown.  His  feet  were  placed  in  the  same 
stocks,  he  sat  in  the  same  cell,  as  the  great  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles.  We  may  not  get  earthly  greatness  or  riches,  bvt 
we  must  be  better  in  a  moral  sense  by  allowing  ourselves  to 
bo  touched  by  a  good  man's  influence.  "  He  that  walketh 
with  wise  men  shall  bo  wise ;  but  the  companion  of  fools  shiU 
bo  destroyed."  Paul  exerted  a  beneficial  influence  on  SiIm 
even  in  a  social  aspect.  Paul  and  Silas  together  ezeiteda 
good  influence :  on  the  prisoners,  doubtless,  who  listened  to 
the  sweet  singing  at  the  silent  midnight  hour ;  on  the  jailor 
whom  they  rescued  from  death,  and  blessed  with  eternal  fife 
It  has  been  so  ever  since.  Goodness  uninfluential  is  impoi- 
fiible.  '^  The  path  of  the  just  is  as  the  shining  light."  It  is  the 
property  of  light  to  shine,  of  flowers  to  bloom,  of  bixdi  to 
slog,  and  of  goodness  to  bless.  And  this  property  is  not 
altered  by  outward  conditions  so  long  as  life  is  left.  A  MA 
will  sing  in  a  cage ;  a  preacher  has  spoken  through  the  gntiBg 
of  his  cell.  ''Paid  and  Silas  prayed  and  sang  praises  ato 
Gk)d,  and  the  prisoners  heard  them." 

II.  A  good  man's  character  is  not  damaged  hj  ontwsii 
conditions.  A  gooil  man's  reputation  may  be  iffarttd  hgr  W> 
outward  condition ;  for  a  man  may  have  a  good  ^Wff^i 
and  a  bad  reputation.  Paul  and  Silas  had  |i  bad  rmtafJT 
as  they  lay  in  the  inner  prison.  It  was  not  ffubn'tblCtaf 
thing  to  reputation  to  be  oast  into  prison  as  ft  jjp bii 
times.    Could  not  Eomething  more  b^  don^  to  fgem  f 
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Hberated  prisoner  a  chance  to  reform,  and  lead  a  now  life  ?  Is 
lie  to  be  always  baffled  in  his  endeavours  by  the  hopeless  motto, 
''  Once  a  criminal,  always  a  criminal "  ?  But  those  prisoners 
at  Macedonia  were  of  a  different  class  from  those  to  whom  we 
liare  now  referred.  They  were  sufferers  for  the  truth's  sake, 
that  made  a  vast  difference.  That  crowns  tliem  with  gloiy. 
Their  reputation  might  suffer  for  a  little  time.  The  jailor 
treated  thorn  harshly ;  the  prisoners  would  follow  suit,  and 
scoff  at  the  new  comers.  But  a  change  is  soon  brought  about. 
The  Tcry  jailor  acknowledges  tliera  as  mossongpers  of  Qt)d, 
and  washes  thoir  stripes.  To-day  the  world  delights  to  honour 
tliose  two  glorious  men  who  sat  in  that  gloomy  cell.  If  we 
suffer  as  evil-doers  wo  havo  reason  to  be  ashamed  ;  but  if  we 
suffer  as  Christians  let  us  not  bo  ashamed,  but  lot  us  glorify 
God  on  this  behalf. 

III.  Good  men  are  true  to  their  principles,  though  they 
liave  been  the  causes  of  disaster.  If  the  world  were  morally 
right,  connect  principles  would  never  bring  a  man  into  trouble. 
But  it  is  not ;  and  we  believe  that  it  was  further  from  being 
right  in  the  apostles'  days  than  in  our  time.  Their  principles 
placed  Uiem  in  antagonism  to  a  corrupt  society ;  and  society 
resents  the  action  of  reformers.  If  the  apostles  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  school  of  worldly  prudence,  and  had  sat  at 
the  feet  of  Professors  Pliable  and  Worldly  Wiseman,  they 
would  not  have  had  a  sore  back  that  night,  though  they  might 
have  had  the  worse  evil  of  an  uneasy  conscience.  But 
they  were  brought  up  in  the  school  of  Christ.  The  Great 
Teacher  was  their  teacher.  The  lesson  impressed  upon  their 
mind  was,  "  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  its  righteous- 
ness, and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you."  It  was 
theirs  to  dare  to  do  the  right,  and  leave  consequences  to  shift 
for  themselves.  And  they  stuck  to  their  principles  in  that 
distress  of  which  they  were  seemingly  the  cause.  They  did 
not  say,  "  Prayer  and  praise  have  brought  us  to  this  condition, 
and  we  are  going  to  have  no  more  of  it."  When  Pliable  gets 
into  the  Slough  of  Despond  he  gets  out  of  the  mire  as  speedily 
as  pofltible  on  that  side  of  the  slough  which  is  next  to  his  own 
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bouse ;  but  Cbristian  aims  at  that  side  of  the  skragh  nUdi 
is  still  farther  from  bis  own  house,  and  next  to  the  wioket- 
gate.  Throw  the  mere  professor  into  prison,  and  he  soon 
recants.  But  when  Paul  and  Silas  are  thrown  into  prisoi 
they  pray  and  sing  praises  unto  Gk>d.  They  do  not  change 
their  mode  of  procedure.  They  rejoice  in  their  Bofferingi^ 
They  bless  Gk)d  that  they  are  counted  worthy  to  sufllBr  waA 
great  things  for  His  name's  sake. 

rV.  Gk)od  men  are  sustained  and  encouraged  in  their  sofBer- 
ings.  Tbo  consciousness  of  baying  done  right  is  a  sostaining 
power.  Sweet  peace  of  conscience,  it  is  better  than  plenty; 
it  is  sweeter  than  honey ;  it  is  a  better  treasure  than  the  pre- 
cious gold.  It  makes  a  prison  cell  more  resplendent  than  the 
magnificent  bedchamber  of  a  palace.  Paul  and  Silas  had 
songs  given  to  them  in  the  night  time  of  their  confinementi 
while  the  poor  jailor  was  in  agonies,  the  masters  who  acoused, 
and  the  magistrates  who  condemned,  were  sadly  troubled  in 
their  souls.  Let  me  make  my  bed  with  the  righteouSi  thon^ 
it  be  in  a  cell. 

The  consciousness  of  a  helper  in  heaven  is  a  anstaining 
power.  Paul  without  prayer  would  have  been  Paul  without 
his  lofty  heroism,  without  his  noble  deeds  of  Belf-aaorifiee. 
Prayer  nerved  his  arm  for  the  conflict,  and  brought  down 
heavenly  blessings.  Paul  did  not  reason  about  the  order  of 
nature.  Ho  did  not  care  about  inevitable  law.  His  fidtli 
laughed  at  the  puny  obstacles  raised  by  modem  wiaeacrca 
He  prayed,  and  disturbed  the  order  of  nature.  An  earth- 
quake was  the  answer.  If  there  were  earthquakea  in  modna 
times  as  the  result  of  prayer,  the  syllogisms  dF  objaoiors  woaU 
be  swallowed  up.  If  modem  Ohristians  were  heard  nngiag 
in  prison  instead  of  whining,  the  bands  of  monl  priaonan 
would  be  more  frequently  loosed.  Oh  fixr  man  of  pnjw! 
Oh  for  the  power  of  God  to  descend  and  ahake  fha  i 
of  this  world's  prisons !  Oh  Holy  Ohoat,  deacend  I  Ika  i 
adousness  that  the  word  of  Gbd  cannot  be  bound  is  a  i 
power.  If  the  apostles  had  fek  that  the  gospel  ii  hiajhwd 
by  our  confinement,  then  their  hearts  would  bcva  baM  mil 
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but  Btono  walls  cannot  imprison  tho  mighty  gospol.  Iron 
bars  cannot  cage  up  the  swcot  music  of  God's  word.  The 
messenger  may  be  imprisoned,  but  tho  heavenly  message 
pursues  its  glorious  errand.  God's  purposes  are  mightier 
than  human  hindrances.  Paul  ever  had  faith  in  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  the  truth.  Speed  on,  thou  grand  gospel ;  bless 
the  nations.  Silas  has  passed  away ;  even  Paul  is  dead ;  but 
the  word  for  which  they  suffered  still  speaks  to  mankind.  The 
attractive  power  of  the  cross  is  still  felt.  Hearts  are  being 
drawn  by  the  preaching  of  Christ  crucified.  Let  us  evermore 
believe  in  the  gospel.  Amid  temporary  defeat  and  disaster 
let  us  comfort  ourselves  by  tho  thought  that  tlie  defeat  is  only 
seeming.  Our  defeats  are  God's  times  for  victory.  Chir 
disasters  are  working  out  divine  purposes. 

"William  Bubrows,  B.A, 
UppermiU,  Mancheiter, 


Snldeot :  The  Advantages  of  a  Bad  Harvest. 
"The  hnrrcst  of  the  field  is  perished." — Joel  i.  11. 

BAD  harvest.  What  do  we  mean  ?  We  speak  com- 
paratively. In  every  year  there  is  a  harvest.  Still 
God's  sign  appears  in  tho  sky,  and  God's  promise  is 
fulfilled  to  His  people.  **  While  tho  earth  remaineth  "  are 
the  terms  of  the  covenant  (Gen.  viii.  22).  But  thoro  aro 
differences ;  years  of  plenty  and  years  of  scarcity.  With 
rej«pect  to  oui*selves,  the  harvest  may  he  called  "  hid  "  as  com' 
pared  tctth  expectation,  Tho  fanner  has  much  toil  and  expense, 
calculates  on  a  recompense.  This  year  tho  early  promise  was 
good.  Never  were  there  prospects  of  richer  crops.  But  dis- 
appointment came.     Besults  were  not  equal  to  expectation. 

"  The  ox  hath  tlicrcfore  stretched  his  yoke  in  rain, 
The  ploaghmnn  lost  his  sweat ;  and  the  greeen  com 
Hath  rotted  ere  his  }*oath  attained  a  heanl.*' — Shakespeare, 

Again,  the  harvest  may  he  called  '*  had^^  as  com2>ar:d  with  the 
irops  df  former  years. 
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Olil  people  can  look  back  over  a  long  tract  of  jean.  Pimd 
of  talking  of  what  has  been.  Comparing  one  year  wifli 
anotlicr,  there  are  some  that  stand  out  from  the  reat  Db-. 
astrous.    So  this  year.    The  grey-haired  patriarch  might  irdl 

say: — 

"Since  I  vasiniini 
Such  groans  of  roaring  wind  and  nin  I  never 
Kemcmbcr  to  have  heard." — Shake^tearc. 

Further,  the  harvest  may  be  called  "bad**  as  compared iritt 
tlic  harvests  of  other  lands, 

Eai-tli  wide.  Differences  as  rogai'ds  soil,  climate,  and  pro- 
ductiveness. Land  now  linked  to  land.  Hear  in  a  day  of 
whut  is  taking  place  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  tho  world. 
While  ngriculturists,  here,  are  toiling  hard,  and  only  save 
witli  difficulty  a  portion  of  the  precious  fruits  of  the  earth, 
read  of  -rich  and  abundant  crops  safely  gathered  in  other 
lands. 

It  is  common  to  speak  of  a  "  bad  harvest "  as  if  it  were 

altogether  evil.     Deeper  thought  shows  that  it  is  not  so.    It 

has  its  uses.    Under  God's  benign  providence,  it  is  an  instra- 

ment  for  good  to  men.    Like  all  ohostisement,  it  beoomes  a 

Mossing  to  such  as  are  "exercised  thereby"  (Heb.  zii.  11). 

Let  us  mark  some  of  tho  advantages  of  a  had  harvest. 

I.  liecalU  us  to  a  seme  of  our  dependence  upon  God. 

In  these  days  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  exclude  God 

from  nature.     Law  is  everything.    This  applies  more  esp^ 

cially  to  the  harvest.    If  there  are  bad  crops  the  farmer  is 

blamed.    If  there  are  good  crops,  it  is  the  result  of  ekilly  and 

resource,  and  diligence — man  acting  in  harmony  with  law. 

But  wliy  forget  God  ?    AVhat  is  law  bat  Ilii  will  ?    This  e?il 

has   always  prevailed  under  the  sun.     "But  ahe  did  wA 

know  that  I  gave  her  corn "  (Hosoa  ii.  8).     "  Neither  aiy 

tliey  in  their  heart,  Let  us  now  fear  the  Lord  our  Gk»d,  that 

giveth  rain,  both  the  former  and  the  latter  in  his  seaaon.   He 

reserveth  unto  us  the  appointed  weeks  of  the  hairett"  (JiT. 

T.  24);    Adversity  helps  to  cure  this  Mne  erfl.    ItlUtk  d 

goes  well,  it  seems  as  if  we  oould  diapedae  lAsk  ChA   Mit 
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a^  if  all  wero  by,  and  througli,  and  for  oursolves.  But  when 
trouble  comos,  we  are  awakened  from  our  dream.  Do  what 
men  will,  they  canhot  make  sure  of  results.  There  are  causes 
beyond  their  ken.  There  are  influences  at  work  which  they 
cannot  control.  Science  cannot  say  to  the  sun  or  the  rain,  "  I 
have  no  need  of  thee."  No,  they  are  God's  servants,  and  all 
we  can  say  is,  **  Thy  will  be  done."  "  Shall  wo  receive  good 
at  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  and  shall  we  not  receive  evil  ?  " 
(Job  ii.  10). 

II.  Awakens  us  to  a  deeper  feeling  of  the  evil  of  sin. 

Calamity  witnesses  for  God  agaiust  sin.  Things  are  out  of 
course.  Disorder.  Every  pain,  every  sorrow,  every  disaster, 
is  a  call  to  repentance. 

**  Because  ye  have  sinned  against  the  Lord,  and  have  not 
oboj'ed  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  nor  walked  in  His  ways,  there- 
fore this  evil  is  happened  unto  you,  as  at  this  day"  (Jer. 
xliv.  23).  "We  may  not  be  able  to  trace  the  connection  between 
the  sin  and  the  penalty.  Not  necessary.  Enough  that  there. 
18  sin ;  that  ingratitude,  worldliiiess,  and  manifold  forms  of 
iniquity  abound.  **  Yea,  all  Israel  have  transgressed  "  (Dan. 
ix.  11).  Calamity  that  touches  you  personally  is  a  special  call 
to  you  personally  to  repent.  Calamity  that  affects  a  whole 
people  is  as  the  ringing  of  the  great  boll  of  Providence,  sum- 
moning a  whole  nation  to  repent.  **  Because  thou  hast  for- 
gotten the  God  of  thy  salvation,  and  hast  not  been  mindful  of 
the  Boek  of  thy  strength ;  therefore  shalt  thou  plant  pleasant 
plants,  and  shalt  set  it  with  strange  slips :  in  the  day  sholt 
thou  make  thy  plant  to  grow,  and  in  the  morning  shalt  thou 
make  thy  seed  to  flourish ;  but  the  harvest  shall  be  a  heap 
in  the  day  of  grief  and  of  desperate  sorrow  "  (Isa.  xvii.  10, 11 ). 
*'  God  now  commandeth  all  men  everywhere  to  repent." 

III.  Serves  as  a  tiine  of  discipline  for  the  improvement  of 
character  and  the  promotion  of  the  general  good. 

Calamity  is  fitted  to  humble  us.  Teaches  patience.  Stimu- 
lates thrift  and  economy.  Quickens  the  inventive  faculties. 
Moves  the  heart  to  a  truer  sympathy  with  the  struggling  and 
the  poor.  Developes  trade  and  commerce  and  civilisatioD. 
There  is  now  free-trade.    What  is  lacking  m  ou^  \^tA  tsa.^ 
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be  supplied  from  another.  It  was  irhen  Jacob's  com  faOed 
that  he  sent  his  sons  to  Egypt.  AVhat  beneficent  reaulto 
followed.  **  All  countries  came  to  Joseph  to  buy  com  "  (Gcd. 
xli.  57).  »So  men  run  to  and  fro,  on  diverse  errands,  and  knoir- 
ledge  is  increased. 

Commerce  becomes  a  i)ioneer  of  the  gospel.  "  Messengers 
go  forth  fi-om  me  in  ships  '*  (Ezek.  xxx.  9). 

IV.  Imprfs^cn  the  soul  tcifh  a  sense  of  its  higher  needs  and  duties. 

In  the  record  of  God's  dealings  with  Israel,  in  tho  wilder- 
ness, it  is  said  (Deut.  TJii.  3),  "  ^Vnd  lie  humbled  thee,  and 
suffcroil  thee  to  hunger,  and  fed  thee  with  manna,  which  thou 
kncwost  not,  neither  did  thy  fathers  know."  And  why  ?  The 
answer  is  ready :  ''  Tliat  he  might  make  thee  know  that  man 
doth  not  live  by  bread  only,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth 
out  of  the  moutli  of  tho  Lord  doth  man  live."  This  groat 
lesson  is  always  needful,  and  never  more  than  in  this  grossly 
material  age.  ''These  tilings  happened  unto  them  for  en- 
samples,  and  they  are  written  for  our  admonition,  upon  whom 
the  ends  of  the  world  are  come  "  (1  Cor.  x.  11).  There  is  a 
worse  famine  than  that  of  bread  (Amos  viii.  11).  There  is  a 
greater  sin  than  the  abusing  of  earthly  mercies  (John  tL 
27—36  ;  James  ii.  15  ;  1  Tim.  vi.  8—10  ;  1  Cor.  10—81). 

y.  Incites  uh  to  draw  nearer  to  God,  and  to  regard  Sins  as  ths 
onhj  true  and  supreme  God, 

If  we  believe  on  Clirist,  we  should  be  brave  and  hopefUL 
Let  the  worst  come  to  the  worst,  our  highest  interests  ore  safe. 
In  tho  mcst  desperate  straits  we  may  rejoice  in  Gtod.  Like 
tho  old  prophet,  we  may  rise  superior  to  all  desolations  and 
trials,  and  exultingly  sing,  ''  Altliough  the  fig-tree  shall  not 
blossom,  neither  shall  fruit  be  in  the  vines:  the  labour  of  the 
olive  shal(  fail  and  the  fields  shall  yield  no  meat :  the  flook 
shall  be  cut  off  from  the  fold,  and  there  shall  be  no  hevd  in 
tho  stalls :  yet  I  will  rejoice  in  tlie  Lord,  I  will  joy  in  the 
God  of  my  salvation  "  (Ilabak.  iiL  17,  18).  ''  Let  the  paopb 
praise  thee,  0  Gbd;  let  all  the  people  praise  thee.  Tbm 
shall  tho  earth  yield  her  increase ;  and  God,  evn  oar  om 
God,  shall  bless  us  "  (Ps.  IxviL  6,  6). 

WzuiAM  FansnSi  UJL 
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Subject :  The  Burden  of  the  Righteous. 

"  Ca5>t  thy  harden  upon  upon  the  Lord,  and  he  shall  sustain  thee  :  he 
•hall  never  suffer  the  righteous  to  be  moved." — Psalm  Iv.  22. 

I.  The  righUom  man.  Now  there  are  throe  sensos  in  wliich 
the  word  righteous  may  be  understood. 

Firnt,  In  the  absolute  sense. 

Absolute  righteousness  inrolves  smlessness.  Where  the 
slightest  degree  of  moral  imporfoction  exists,  there  can  be 
no  absolute  righteousness.  In  tliis  sense  tliere  is  not  a 
solitary  righteous  man  on  earth.  For  oxperience,  observation, 
and  Scripture,  prove,  in  many  things  we  offend  all. 

Secondly,  In  the  comparative  seme, 

A  man  who  fears  God,  and  regards  his  fallow-men,  is  com- 
paratively righteous.  He  is  right  so  far  as  he  is  good.  He 
is  more  righteous  than  ho  once  was,  and  more  righteous  than 
some  others  now  are.  All  our  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  attainments  in  this  life  are  comparative  attainments* 
We  have  not  reached  absolute  perfection  in  anything  as 
yet. 

HUrdly,  In  the  Scriptural  sense. 

By  the  righteous  in  the  Scriptures  is  meant  the  godly — 
those  who  are  believers  in  Christ,  and  are  subjects  of  Divine 
(Jrace.  The  believer  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  strictest 
moralist.  The  moralist  is  righteous  in  his  own  eyes,  the 
believer  is  righteous  in  the  sight  of  Gk)d.  He  has  been 
justified  by  faith.  There  is  now  no  more  condemnation  for 
him.  He  is  treated,  for  Christ's  sake,  as  righteous.  It 
is  in  this  sense  we  understand  the  term  righteous  in  the 
text. 

n.  The  trials  of  the  righteous  man. 

They  are  here  called  burdens.  Now  these  burdens  are  of 
three  kinds. 

First,  Those  which  the  righteous  man  hears  in  common  with 
Mmen. 

Sickness,  poverty,  and  bereavement  befall  the  godly  and 
the  ungodly  alike  in  this  world.     **  One  erent  happenoth  to 
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tliom  all."  Tlio  laws  of  nnturo  tako  no  cogiiisanco  of  clia- 
rartor  or  of  moral  distiiiflioria  in  t!it»  lives  of  men.  Firo  T^ill 
l»uni,  water  will  drown,  pois-m  will  Icill,  disease  will  assail, 
and  d»?atli  ^\ill  pn-vail  a-^aiiist  tho  ri^jhtoous  and  tlio  un- 
rijjfliteous  in  tlio  sanio  manner. 

S'-roudlj/.  If'  h:x^  hnrdcns  which  arc  peculiar  to  th$  cla^s  to 
which  he  h(7fj)}f/s. 

Tlmrt!  aro  trials  wliicli  nw?  peeullar  to  ri^litoou'^  men  ;  they 
ail'  iii)t  expiri«iic»Ml  l»y  otlu'rs.  Tlio  prevalonee  of  pin  in  the 
worlil,  tln'  «llfli(iilti«'s  att''ndin^  tlie  diii'iision  of  f^ospcl  frutli, 
and  tln»  t«ni|jlalIons  wliirk  militat<*  against  a  fj^odly  life,  aio 
burd'Mis  wliirli  all  ('lin-;liaMs  are  t')  l»oar  in  eomnion. 

Tnii'ilhj.  Thns:'  tcJn'ch  iii'c  rcitric'cd  to  him  crdtt^ircft/  an  an 
in'f/rifh(n!. 

Wliilo  tin*  ('liri'«liau  has  to  l)(\'ir  Inirdons  whiih  arc  om- 
m  jn  to  mankind,  and  those?  Avliiuh  an*  poenliar  to  the  elafis  to 
wliich  lie  helon^^.  h'*  ha-^j  ali^o  hardens  wliirh  none  can  know 
hnt  himsi'lf.  They  Ix-loajjj  to  him  as  an  itvUviduaL  Tie  has 
his  indivi<lnal  hopcvs  and  fears,  liis  individnal  strength  und 
W(^akne«rs,  and  liis  individual  plea'^ures  and  snlferings. 

1 1  r.  71ir  dufij  nf  f/ir  rijh*cnHt  man  in  ririr  of  his  trials,  *•  Oust 
thy  bnrdon  on  the  L'»rd."     This  implies: 

Fir  fit.   Th''  pttHsihilitff  nf  rclirf. 

Th(?  burden  ean  he  rem  ned.  This  is  tnio  of  all  his  burdoas. 
Thero  are  bein.i^s  in  llu*  universe  who  never  had  ])nrde:is;  thoso 
are  the  Indy  an;j:cls.  There  ar.)  others  who  have  bunions 
which  will  nev«'r  he  removed  ;  these  are  devils  in  hell.  Thcro 
are  ntlurs  again  who  have  had  burdens,  but  they  have  boon 
cnlin-ly  removt'd  ;  these  are  saints  in  Invivcn.  And  there  aro 
those  wlio  ari'  sntr.Ming  now  beneath  tln'ir  burdens,  but  who 
can  b<^  reliove<l  of  tlnin  ;  the>e  are  sinners  on  earlli. 

S^condfii.    There  m  hai  one  natj  of  obtaining  thin  rrlief. 

It  is  by  casting  il  on  tho  Lord.  »So:no  groan,  and  writhe, 
and  struggle  o:i,  ben(»atli  thtdr  burdens,  Reeking  no  relief; 
others  endeavour  to  ignore  their  burdens,  by  plunging  tlicm- 
selves  into  dist^ipation  und  sin  ;  others  look  in  vain  to  men 
and  to  falso  systems  for  relief,  whilo  others  again  find  blessed 
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relief  by  casting  their  burdens  througli  faith  upon  the  Lord. 
They  can  say,**!  can  do  all  things  through  Christ  that  helpeth 
me ;  I  have  learnt  in  whatever  state  I  am  therewith  to  be 
content."    This  is  the  only  way  of  relief. 

Thirdly.   This  one  tcay  of  relief  requires  a  personal  effort. 

Cast  thy  burden  on  the  Lord.  This  is  a  duty  which  the 
burdened  one  must  perform,  and  it  is  one  that  can  be  per- 
formed only  by  himself,  and  there  can  be  no  relief  without 
performing  this  duty.  There  are  some  things  that  can  be 
done  by  proxy,  but  the  righteous  must  himself  cast  his  biur- 
den  on  the  Ijord. 

lY.  Th$  encouragement  which  is  given  to  the  righteous  man  to 
east  his  burden  on  the  Lord,  **  He  shall  never  suffer  the 
righteous  to  be  removed. "     This  indicates : 

First.    The  Lord^s  ability  to  sustain  him. 

He  can  remove  the  burden  of  error  through  His  revealed 
truth,  the  burden  of  guilt  through  pardon,  the  burden  of  pol- 
lution through  the  sanctiiying  influence  of  His  Spirit,  and 
the  burden  of  affliction  through  restoring  health,  or  giving 
grace  to  bear  it. 

Secondly.  Mis  willingness  to  sustain. 

The  invitation  to  cast  thy  burden  upon  Him  implies  this — 
He  is  a  God  of  mercy. 

Thirdly.  Se  has  made  great  arrangements  to  relieve  man  of  his 
burden. 

In  His  providence,  in  His  word,  in  His  church,  and  in  the 
agency  of  His  Holy  Spirit.  Then  cast  thy  burden  upon  Him, 
0  my  soul,  and  He  will  sustain  thee. 

P.  L.  Davies,  M.A. 

Kew  York. 
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Around  no  men,  amonffst  all  the  mOlioni  of  nuuiUad,  does  w  bmmI 
feather  aa  around  the  Foundera  of  the  Chief  JKellgfoua  Fkitha  of  the  woiM. 
are  sonietimea  alnioat  loat  in  the  obicuritj  of  remote  agea,  or  of  iha  myatcffy  witk 
which  they  surrounded  themselires.  or  their  early  followara  iavMtad  mm,  BA 
whenever  thev  cmu  be  discerned,  their  characters  aoalyaed,  aDd  tbeir  daepar  as- 
perieiices  understood,  they  are  found  to  be  not  only  leadera  and  maatais  of  tiia 
multitudes  who  have  adopted  more  or  leaa  of  their  ciraad  and  ritual,  tan*  also  lotar* 
pretvrs  (more  or  less  partial)  of  the  universal  yeaminga  of  tha  aou  of  iwuB.  BoA 
men  may  have  seemed  to  sit  at  the  fouutaiua  of  human  tbonfl^  and  faalincp  aM  la 
have  ftirected  or  have  coloured  the  mysterious  streams,  but  they  have  qmlti  " 
ludicuted  in  tlicir  doctrines  aud  in  tlieir  deeds  tlie  atrong  oonnea of  tha 


and  feeliiix  whieh  are  more  pemiuuent  and.  deeper  than  any  one  man  or  evaa  aay 
one  age  could  completely  discover.  The  aim  of  these  papera  will  be,  with  neeaaaaiy 
brevity,  to  rcviuw  tiie  chief  of  such  men,  noting  snggeatlvely  rather  than  at- 
haustively.  their  biography,  their  cireuw^tta1te^f,  Uieir  tksviogif,  and  their  tlkkt. 
And  ill  concluding  the  series  it  is  purpoaed  to  compare  and  to  eontraat  each  and  all 
of  them  with  the  **One  Man  whom  in  the  long  n*lt  of  ages  wa  can  lore  wItlMNit  dli» 
appointment,  and  worship  without  idolatij,  the  Man  Chrial  Jeaaa.* 

VKiaciPAL  lkK)K8  ov  Kkykklmck.  Has  Mailer's  **lliatoqr  of  Anetant  BaMhril 
literature,"  "The  Science  of  Language,"  "Chipa  fhmi  a  Uaraian  Wurkahop;"  Bar. 
r.  D.  Maurice's  "Keligions  of  the  World;'*  Arohdeaooo  Hardwick'a  "Chriat  aai 


other  Masters :"  Kev.  J.  W.  Gardner's  "Faitha  of  the  Worid:"  Miaa  Mair  Gte^ 
penicr's  •*  Last  Days  of  llaininolimi  Hoy  :**  £er.  F.  W.  Farrar  a  "  Wltnaas  of  lualoiy 
to  Clirist:"  Kvv.  A.  W.  Williamson's  "Journey in  North  China ;**  Ganoa  Uddoh^ 
Baniptou  Lecture  on  "Our  Lonl's  Divinity;"  Cousin's  "Hiatunrot  Moden  Ml». 
suphy :"  S.  Clarke's  "Ten  Ureat  Keligions ;"  Father  Jiac'i  ''Chiiatkiiltir  laC^^   ~ 


No.  IV. 
CONFUCIUS. 
{Continued  from  yxge  36.) 
Tbeoloot. 

^^  LTHOUGII  ConfucianiBm  as  it  nov  exiits  ham  maaj 
^^  of  the  elements  of  a  theology,  it  had  not  in  the  znind 
of  its  founder  or  in  the  doctrines  he  himself  pranud- 
gated.  With  him  and  his  own  teaching  lies  our  present  taak. 
We  have  already  seen  that  his  early  study  anil  his  lattrt 
lahours  were  in  connection  with  what  were  alreadyf  in  Ui 
time,  the  ancient  sacred  books  of.  China.  His  ^tiiHnp  wUk 
tbem  were  marked  by  great  rererenoe.    ThM»  iadMdi  IMft 
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distin^isliing  element  in  liis  constitution  and  character.  And 
it  is  notable  that  this  rovcront  man,  this  teacher  of  reverence, 
was  distinguished  by  a  prominent  lump  on  that  part  of  his 
head  whore  phrenologists  locate  the  organ  of  veneration. 
Dr.  Legge  tells  us  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  that  remark- 
able formation  that  ho  was  named  Kew.  That  reverence  was 
guided  by  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  doctrines  of  the  accepted 
sacred  literature.  "My  doctrine,"  lie  constantly  declared, 
**  is  that  which  all  men  ought  to  follow.  It  is  the  doctrine  of 
Yaou  and  of  Shun.  As  for  my  way  of  teaching,  it  is  per- 
fectly simple.  I  cite  the  patterns  left  us  by  the  ancients.  I 
couusel  men  to  road  tho  sacred  books  (kin^),  and  I  require 
them  to  form  the  habit  of  reflecting  on  the  various  maxims 
there  preserved."  Among  thoto  sacred  traditions  we  may 
discover  any  concept  of  a  pers<jnul  God.  But  the  fuw  scanty 
notices  which  the  writings  of  Confucius  himself  give  of  this 
central  thought  of  any  theology  are  ecaicoly  recognitions  of 
some  powerful  and  indefinite  Heaven  {Teen),  which  notion  is  not 
(jven  clothed  with  any  moral  or  spiritual  attributes.  When 
pressed  to  give  any  dcixriptiou  or  exidunntion  of  tho  object 
towards  whom  he  would  have  human  life  and  thought  stand 
in  the  attitude  of  reverence,  ho  evaded  the  inquiry  and 
rebuked  the  i)rying  spirit  that  he  said  was  unconnected  with 
the  discharge  of  duties  toward  society,  and  that  led  into 
unfathomed  and  unfathomable  depths.  He  urged  and  culti- 
vated reverence,  but  it  was  reverence  to  the  Unknowable. 

Besides  that,  and  apparently  chiefly,  his  reverence  was 
directed  towards  antiquity — what  was  **  grey  with  years  to 
him  seemed  godlike  " — towards  ancestors,  towards  propriety, 
and  usage,  and  order,  towards  tho  State  as  poiental,  and  the 
ruler  as  supreme.  In  all  this  he  seems  to  have  been  honest, 
sincere,  practical.  He  breathed  the  spirit  of  one  of  his  own 
pphorisms,  "Worship  as  though  the  Deity  were  present." 
Igpyond  this  tho  "Shoo-king"  which  he  edited  taught  how 
^arlj  emperors  sacrificed  to  the  spirits  of  t)i^  hiljs  and  rivers, 
1^  well  as  to  the  shining  hosts  of  heaven.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence tbftt  Ck>nfuoiu8  ocNcepted  this  f^  a  duty  iu  wor«]^vg>  V'o^ 
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clearly  lie  was  unable  or  unwillicg  to  dislodgo  this  deeply- 
rooted  creed  from  the  CLiueso  mind.  Whikt,  as  wehara 
said,  lio  cultivated  the  spirit  of  worship  towards  his  anoeston, 
we  can  scarcely  omit  noticing  that  by  his  followers  he  himself 
has  been  deified,  so  tliat  the  whole  empire  is  dotted  over  with 
temples  sacred  to  Confucius,  where  offerings  and  animal 
sacrifices  are  perpetually  being  devoted  to  his  manei. 

Eniics. 

We  have  already  necessarily  anticipated  much  of  tlie  moral 
princix^le  that  Confucius  obeyed  and  taught.  Aa  we  have 
said,  the  standard  of  his  morality  was  to  be  found  in  the 
sacred  books  that  had  come  down,  not  only  to  him,  but  to 
all  the  students  of  his  land  and  time.  "  The  heavenly  maxims 
of  a  Yaou,  the  Rtcrn  and  simple  virtues  of  a  Shun,  the  perfect 
f>y&tcm  of  administration  that  had  characterised  tlie  golden 
ngo  of  Yu,  these  all  excited  his  unbounded  admiration."  They 
inspired  him ;  his  gi*and  aim  was  to  repeat  them  in  himself 
and  restore  them  to  the  nation.  He  said,  <'l  cannot  bear  to 
liear  myself  called  equal  to  the  sages  and  the  good.  AH  that 
can  bo  said  of  me  is,  that  I  study  with  delight  the  conduct  of 
the  sages,  and  instruct  men  without  weaiinesa  therein."  The 
whole  gist  of  his  theoiy  of  duty  seemed  to  be,  "  Endeavour  lo 
to  rule  yourself,  according  to  the  aacred  maxima,  that  yon 
moy  bo  fitted  first  to  rule  a  family,  and  lasQy,  may  attain  the 
highest  object  of  ambition,  an  office  under  government" 
Scrupulous  loyalty  to  the  emperor ;  family  affection  and  duty, 
personal  humility,  earnest  search  after  knowledge,  genuine 
reality  in  all  the  concerns  of  life,  theae  seem  to  be  the  apixit 
of  the  maxims  of  his  morality,  a  morality  that  had  no  ijitaB, 
and  was  constructed  on  no  basia,  but  a  morality  ihaft 
energised  by  his  own  example,  and  that  haa  exerted 
dous  influence  over  the  milliona  of  the  largeet  empisa  in  ttt 
world.  UniJAB  B.  (Eniuuk 
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SHORT  ESSAYS. 
EaoTiSM  IN  Relation  to  Vanity. 

*TS?  ^^TI^^  ^®  oftea  thought  nocessai'ily  to  imply  vanity. 
^W^j  Such  seems  to  mo  to  he  a  mistaken  notion.  A  man 
^-^  may  speak  much  of  himself  without  heing  conceited. 
One  person  speaks  much  of  himself  from  an  exaggerated 
notion  of  his  own  importance.  Another  does  so  for  the  sake 
of  giving  expression  to  some  mental  or  moral  truth,  which 
would  be  equally  weighty  if  otherwise  enunciated;  but  which, 
having  learnt  it  by  introspection,  he  naturally  associates  with 
himself.  Or  his  personal  history  may  have  been  such  as  to 
prompt  its  frequent  recital  by  him.  Or  he  may  feel  that  his 
frienas  have  a  right  to  know  more  of  his  character  than  they 
can  ascertain  without  liis  voluntary  aid.  Now,  both  these 
persons  are  open  to  the  charge  of  egotism,  but  only  one  to 
that  of  vanity.  With  the  one,  egotism  is  but  the  means  to 
an  end,  with  the  other  it  is  the  end  itself. 

Egotism,  however,  proceeds  sometimes  from  another  cause, 
and  that  a  worse  one  than  vanity,  just  as  it  is  more  excusable 
to  hold  wrong  notions,  even  if  they  lead,  as  they  probably 
will,  to  wrong  actions^  than  to  know  the  right  and  yet  not  to 
practise  it.  Egotism  may  be  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an 
attempt  to  mislead.  A  man  may  be  given  to  saying  all 
imaginable  good  things  of  himself,  just  that  others  may  think 
well  of  him,  knowing  himself,  all  the  while,  that  he  is  simply 
lying.  Tliis  is  not  vanity,  it  is  too  bad  for  that.  The  man  is 
not  the  victim,  but  the  cause  of  deception.  Another  reason ; 
a  man  may  say  good  things  of  himself  and  thus  be  egotistical, 
because  other  people  unjustly  decline  to  say  good  things  of 
him.  But  he  need  not  necessarily  be  vain  to  do  this,  for  what 
he  says  may  be  true ;  though  it  is  not,  of  course,  for  him  to 
say  it.  The  propriety/  of  the  thing  is  not  now,  however,  under 
consideration,  but  only  its  vanity,  or  otherwise.  Vanity,  I 
understand,  consists  not  in  thinking  one  possesses  good 
qualities  which  one  does  possess,  but  in  thinking  one  possesses 
good  qualities  which  one  does  not  possess;  and  a  thought 
which,  un8i>oken,  is  not  a  vain  one,  cannot  become  vain  by 
being  uttered.     Vanity,  indeed,   pertains  to  ideas,   not  t« 
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words.  True,  it  is  only  by  tho  embodiment  of  ideas  in  vpecdi 
or  action  that  their  existence  is  roTealcd ;  but  the  evidence  of 
a  thing  is  not  tho  thing  itself. 

Assuming,  then,  that  vanity  is  only  one  of  many  caoset 
\7hich  lead  to  egotism,  I  proceed  to  state  that,  whenever 
the  latter  is  rcsortc^d  to  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  some 
philosophical  truth,  or  for  the  narration  of  fticts  which  are 
interesting  in  themselves,,  or,  lastly,  for  conveying  informa- 
tion respecting  oneself,  dictated  by  motives  of  friendehipp 
egotism  is  perfectly  justifiable.  Nay,  in  two  of  the  instances 
where  I  have  indicated  that  it  occurs,  it  should,  1  think,  net 
merely  be  tolerated,  but  actually  commended.  A  man,  in 
speaking  of  tho  hidden  things  of  the  human  mind,  may  cer- 
tainly do  so  without  particular  reference  to  liis  own  coaSt 
feeling  assured  that  what,  in  tliis  respect,  is  true  of  himselt 
wiU,  lor  tlio  most  part,  bo  true  of  otners.  But  oan  he  well 
leave  out  the  mention  of  himself  in  a  narrative  of  his  own 
history  ?  And  if  ho  could,  would  it  not  bo  undesirable. 
especially  if  he  is  one  whom  his  hearers  regard  or  admire  f 
But  it  is  egotism  as  between  friend  and  friend  that  deserves 
special  praibo;  upon  which  point,  however,  I  need  not 
enlarge ;  for,  to  tho  extent  which  it  will'  be  conceded  tliat 
friendship  involves  interchange  of  thought,  will  it  also  be 
granted  that  interchange  not  only  includes,  but  u,  egotism, 
and  little  else  ? 

Intellectual  Indolence. 

The  house  of  Ood  seems  to  be  looked  upon  by  a  great 
many  people  ns  a  place  of  repose  for  'both  body  and  mind. 
Tho  precept  of  tho  fourth  commandment  respecting  tlie  Sab- 
bath :  **In  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work,''  they  observe^ 
indeed,  in  a  sense  in  which  it  was  never  intended  to  be 
understood.  They  daro  not  even  think  on  that  day.  Asa 
rule,  it  will  bo  found  that  the  preacher  who  imposes  the 
heaviest  tax  upon  tho  attention  of  his  hearers  wiuhave  the 
fewest  hearers  to  impose  such  a  tax  upon. 

GnATITUDE  TO   OnESELF. 

A  friend  of  mine,  who  was  remarkable  ibr  tortnxing 
people's  minds,  including  his  own,  with  metapliyaifiu 
subtleties,  onco  propound^  in  my  presence  this  aingnbf 
problem :  **  Why  is  it  that*  a  man  never  feels  grateAil  to liim* 
self  for  any  benefit  which  he  may  confer  upon  lunwalf  f 
He  is,  by  turns,  vexed  with  himself,  and  pIoBsed  wifk  iam^ 
9elf ;  l)ut,  if  |i9  purch{i«e  ^  TftlttftU?  f^^i  9f  |Hfffti«V  ^ 
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important  service  for  his  personal  advantage,  he  never,  by 
any  chance,  considers  himself  under  an  obligation  to  his  own 
generosity.  Why  is  this?"  The  question  of  my  friend 
seemed,  at  first,  exceedinQ;ly  puerile ;  but  neither  he  nor  I 
could  for  some  time  furnish  a  satisfactory  answer  to  it.  We 
saw  at  length,  however,  that  a  man  never  feels  gratefiil  to 
himself  for  any  benefit  which  he  may  confer  upon  himself, 
for  the  sufficient  reason  that,  strictly  speaMng,  ho  cannot 
confer  anything  upon  himself.  The  thing  must  be  his  before 
he  can  confer  it.  The  money  or  the  credit  is  his  by  which 
he  purchases  the  article,  ana  tho  power  is  his  by  which  he 
performs  the  service.  Thobnton  Wells. 


5§iHifaI    (S^rituism^ 


1  Cob,  XV.  27,  28. 

lUarra  yhp  Iwira^w  lirh  robs  woica  avrov  Bra^  91  cfni  Sr^  wrra  twcr4m 
rautrai,  S^Aor  tri  txrhs  rod  vword^tunos  altr&  rit  irdrra  i  Sror  8^  dmoroeff 
tAr&  r^  wimai  rir^  koL  a^hs  6  vlbs  ihroTcr)r4(rrreu  r&  Word^ayrt  aind  t& 
wdyra  tvali  6  $€hs  rk  wdrra  iv  itwrur, 

Ver.  27,  "  Put^  Namely,  God  and  the  Father.  Compare 
put  under,  Eph.  i.  22 ;  Phil.  iii.  21 ;  Heb.  ii.  8 ;  1  Peter  iii. 
22.  He  will  put  under,  in  his  own  time :  he  hath  already 
put  imder,  because  he  hath  said  it.  '^  All  things.^^  Death 
not  excepted.  The  psalm  (viii.)  n^ight  appear  by  this  syllable 
— all  things — to  indicate  no  more  than  the  animals  and  the 
stars,  which  it  names,  but  the  apostle  shows  that  it  looks 
much  further  than  that.  Good  things  are  made  subject  to  him 
in  the  most  flourishing  condition  :  bad  things  in  the  sorriest 
plight.  For  the  latter  are  destroyed  and  mode  a  footstool. 
•*  Under  his  feeV*  Are  put — not  his  enemies  only,  but  all 
other  things  (Eph.  i.  22).  There  is  a  sort  of  synecdoche :  all 
things  are  put  under  him :  and  those  which  resist  and  will 
not  be  put  under, 'are  simply  hurled  down  at  his  feet  to  serve 
f»  biff  footstool    There  is  dQubtloss  ^  disti^iction  between, 
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put  under  bis  feot  and  given  into  Ixis  hands.  Still  the  Ibrmor 
must  not  be  understood  too  harshly :  otherwise  there  would 
be  no  room  for  the  exception  of  him  who  hod  subjected  them. 
<<  Saith.*'  The  x^opbct,  Ileb.  ii.  6  (better  as  Alford  renders: 
*  *  But  when  God  shall  have  declared  that  all  things  have  been 
subjeoted  to  Ilim,  it  is  evident  that  they  have  been  subjected 
with  the  exception  of  Him  who  subjected  all  things  to  Him). 
**  ManifesV^  For  the  Father  is  not  subjected  to  the  SoOt 
but  (8^,  ver.  28)  the  Son  to  the  Fathen  The  consummatioa 
of  aU  things  is  powerfully  and  wisely  ahown  forth  by  the 
apostle  from  the  psalm. 

Yer.  28.  ''  Shall  he  suhdtied.^*  So  tliat  they  shall  remain  in 
subjection  for  ever.  '*  Then"  At  last.  Before  that  there  is 
ever  a  conflict  witli  enemies  to  be  carried  on,  •*  The  fllw»." 
Clirist  iu  both  His  natures,  divine  as  well  as  human.  We 
Icam  this  not  so  much  from  His  being  here  called  the  Son, 
as  that  He  is  expressly  considered  in  relation  to  the  Father. 
Nor,  again,  is  the  argument  here  concerned  with  the  Son  to 
X)rove  tlmt  Ho  and  the  Father  are  one,  fbr  this  unity  of 
essence  is  here  assumed,  but  with  the  economy  or  oironge- 
mcnt  according  to  which  the  Father  has  subjected  all  tfaiogs 
to  the  Son.  '' llimelf  (aMtt  of  His  own  will).  Himself 
marks  an  antithesis  to  all  things  to  denote  the  infinite  ezoel- 
lonco  of  the  Son ;  and  indicates,  moreover,  as  often»  somethiiig 
voluntary.  For  the  Son  subordinates  Himself  to  fhe  Fatheri 
and  the  Father  glorifies  the  Son.  The  name  of  God,  even 
the  Father,  and  of  tho  Son,  is  more  glorious  than  long.  This 
name  originally  flowed  out  of  the  other,  and  will  finally  be 
absorbed  by  it.  '*  £e  iubfect ;  ^^  lit.,  snbordinated,  iMi«|(iiw» 
which  is  improperly  rendered  by  "shall  be  sabjeot"  infle 
English  version.  A  word  admirably  adapted  to  dnets 
things  very  widely  differing.  For  the  adbordinaticni  ot  tti 
Son  to  the  Father  is  altogether  a  different  thing  ftomUMt  e£ 
other  created  beings  to  God.  The  Son  shall  be  ( 
to  tho  Father  as  He  had  never  been  befcrj.  For  ia  fht  ] 
torial  kingdom  the  brightness  of  the  Boa  had  been  i&  asne 
•ease  separated  ixom  the  Fatheri  but  tkat  eadedr  ifm  IsR 
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shall  be  wholly  subordinate  to  the  Father.  This  subordina- 
tion, moreover,  is  to  be  entirely  voluntary,  desired  by  tlie 
Son  Himself,  and  full  of  glory.  For  it  is  not  as  a  servant 
(Heb.  i.  14),  but  as  a  Son,  that  Ho  will  be  subordinated.  So, 
also,  in  human  affairs,  subordination  belongs  not  only  to 
subjects,  but  also  to  sons  (Luke  ii.  .51 ;  Heb.  xiii.  9.) 
Iworay^irtTai,  then,  is  not  passive,  but  middle  (/.^.,  will  subor- 
dinate Himself).  My  good,  saith  he,  is  not  beside  thee,  O 
Jehovah  (Ps.  xvi.  2).  The  subjection  and  obedience  of  the 
Son  to  the  Father  take  not  away  the  equality  of  their  power, 
nor  prove  a  diversity  of  substance.  The  Son  through  all 
eternity  acknowledges  with  the  deepest  reverence  that  He 
was  begotten  from  eternity  by  the  Father;  He  acknowledges, 
moreover,  that  He  has  received  a  spiritual  kingdom  from 
the  Father,  and  is  created  Lord  of  the  universe.  This  His 
most  holy  reverence,  this  subjection  and  filial  love.  He  will 
show  to  the  whole  creation,  that  all  honour  may  be  ascribed 
to  His  eternal  Father.  But  hero  is  nothing  derogatory  to  the 
Son,''if  in  truth  the  Father  would  have  all  men  honour  the 
Son  even  as  Himself.  "  That  God  may  he  all  in  alV^  These 
words  point  to  something  which  is  at  once  new,  comprehensive, 
and  lasting.  **  All  things^'^^  and  therefore  all  men,  without  any 
break,  with  no  creature  to  assail,  with  no  enemy  to  disturb 
tliem,  shall  be  subordinate  to  the  Son,  and  the  Son  to  the 
Father.  All  things  shall  exclaim,  God  is  all  to  us.  This  is 
the  ^-^of,  the  sum,  this  is  the  pinnacle  and  crown  of  all. 
Beyond  this  not  even  an  apostle  can  go.  As  in  Christ  there 
is  neither  Greek  nor  Jew,  circumcision  nor  uncircumcision, 
bond  nor  iree^  but  Clirist  is  all,  and  in  all  (Col.  iii.  11),  so 
then  there  will  be  neither  Greek  nor  Jew,  &c.,  neither  princi- 
I»lity  nor  power,  &c.,  but  Gk>d  shall  be  all  in  all.  The  un* 
godly  in  the  world  hold  (Jod  for  nothing  (Ps.  x.  4 ;  xiv.  1), 
and  with  the  saints  there  are  many  things  which  prevent  Him 
£rom  being  all  to  them.    But  iher^  He  shall  be  all  in  all. 

C.  E.  T. 
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Subject:  As  Unwelcome 
Visitor. 

•*  And  Aliab  said  to  Elijah,  llast 
thou  found  mc,  O  mine  enemy? 
And  lie  answered,  I  liave  found 
thee ;  because  thou  host  sold  thy- 
self to  work  evil  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord."— 1  Kings  xxi.  20. 

Shortly  review  the  circum- 
stances under  wliich  those 
words  were  8i)oken.  The 
unsatisfied  heart  of  King 
Ahab  had  for  a  long  time 
coveted  the  fruitful  vineyard 
of  Naboth.  All  honest  means 
to  obtain  it  have  failed.  Now 
Jezebel  is  taken  into  the 
secret  of  her  husband's  dis- 
quiet, and  manages  by  the 
most  inhuman  murder  to 
calm  the  passionate  yearning 
of  his  greed. 

I.  The  QuEsnox  op  Ahab. 
''Hast  thou  found  me,  0  mine 
enemy  ?  " 

1.  27u't  question  indicates 
past  association  —  "Thou." 
Ahab  had  frequently  met 
with  Elijah  before:  only  in 
the  previous  chapter  we  find 
the  rrophot  and  the  King  in 
most  intimate  relationships. 

2.  The  question  itidicates  dis- 
quietude  on  the  part  of  Ahah. 
i)irectly  the  stately  form  of 
Elijah  appeai'od  to  him,  the 
greed,  passion,   and  murder 

^oif  tho  post  few  dajft  crowded 


in  upon  his  memoiy.  How 
happy  that  Christian  man 
whose  very  presence  strikes 
terror  into  the  sinful  heart ! 

3.  This  question  shows  thai 
criminal  offenders  often  pass  an 
incorrect  judgment  vpon  men 
who  administer  rebukes  to  them, 
Ahab  designates  Elijah  his 
enemy.  What  a  mistake. 
Had  not  the  prophet  been 
the  instrument  of  benefit  to 
the  king  and  his  countxy? 
Had  he  not  prayed  on  Mount 
Garmel  that  the  drought 
might  cease,  and  had  he  not 
worked  at  the  same  time  for 
the  extermination  of  idolatry? 
What  more  could  he  have 
done  either  for  the  temponl 
or  spiritual  welfare  of  his 
compeers?  Andyetfor Ahmb 
to  call  such  a  man  an  enemf  t 
when  he  was  in  reality  hu 
truest  firiend !  See  the  Uind- 
ing  power  of  coretoaanefls. 

4.  Wle  gather  from  ikit  qmh 
tian  thai  ih»  gnUiJiegtim  e§ 
unhofy  ie$ira  neur  krHMt 
tranjuittiip.  HumanW  speu- 
in^,  Ahab  was  in  the  teqf 
height  of  Buooess.  He  was  a 
king— the  long-desixed  Tia^ 
yard  had  come  into  Ilia  poa- 
session.  What  ia  then  ta 
prevent  enjoTmantf  Bmfy 
nothing.  Yea;  God  lUS' 
catoa  the  oppraaaad;    aad 
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though  Naboth  is  dead,  he  is 
not  lost  sight  of.  Heaveii 
will  not  permit  so  foul  a  deed 
to  go  unpunished.  Hence  the 
monarch's  unrest. 

II.  TuE  Eesponse  of  Eli- 
jah. **I  have  found  thee,"  &c. 

1.  Elijah  was  divitiely  com- 
missioned to  seek  AJuih,  '*  And 
the  word  of  the  Lord  came 
to  Elijah  the  Tishbito,  say- 
ing, Arise,  go  down  to  meet 
Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  which 
is  in  Samaria :  behold,  he  is 
in  the  vineyard  of  Naboth, 
■whither  lie  is  gone  down  to 
possess  it "  (vor.  17,  18).  How 
God  pursues  evil  men  with 
mercy !  even  punishment  is 
but  love  speaking  with  more 
emphatic  voice.  Elijah  was 
obedient  to  the  expressed 
wish  of  God,  he  did  not  plead 
timidity  at  standing  to  reouke 
a  monarch,  but  went  boldly 
and  faithfully  to  perform  his 
duty.  What  a  happy  pattern 
of  a  Christian  minister ! 
^  2.  Tl^e  reasons  assigned  for 
the  search.  **I  have  found 
thee  because  thou  hast  sold 
tliyself  to  work  evil  in  the 
Bight  of  the  Lord."  The 
prophet  no  doubt  came  to 
rebuke  Ahab,  and  also  to  be 
instrumental  in  his  reforma- 
tion. The  king  must  not  be 
left  without  some  effort  for 
Ilia  restoration  to  purity  of 
dharacter.  When  ministers 
know  that  men  have  fallen 
into  deep  sin  they  should  at 
once  visit  them  to  prevent 
ftirther  apostasy,  and  if  pos- 
liblo  to  repair  the  past.    In 


doing  this  the  prophet  may 
meet  with  an  unkindly  greet- 
ing, but  the  idtimate  issue 
will  be  good. 

3.  JTow  high  social  position 
is  frequently  degraded.  We 
find  here  that  a  king  had 
sold  himself  to  sin.  Kings,  of 
all  men,  should  be  righteous 
in  their  conduct,  as  their 
example  must  necessarily 
exercise  a  great  influence 
upon  the  nation  to  which  they 
belong.  How  fearful  their  re- 
sponsibility 1  What  a  terrible 
barc'ain  had  Ahab  made, 
'*  sold  thyself  to  work^evil ! " 

{V)  It  was  a  voluntary Aar- 
gain^**  thyself." 

(2)  It  was  a  mad  bargain — 
**  to  work  evil:"  For  how 
many  lives  would  this  be  a 
fitting  inscription !  To  work 
evil  appears  to  be  the  lifo 
purpose  of  many  around  us. 
Think  of  the  destiny  to  which 
this  effort  will  load  you! 
Let  the  time  past  of  our  lives 
suffice  in  which  we  have 
wrought  evil,  &c. 

Joseph  S.  Exell. 

Feterboro\ 

Subject:  The  Christly  Com- 

MXTTOTY. 
"When  Christ,  who  is  our  life, 
shall   appear,    then  shall  ye  also 
apnear   with    him    in   glory."  — 
Coiossiaos  ill.  4. 

The  whole  generation  of 
men  existing  on  this  eartli 
'  to-day  is  made  up  of  a  vast 
number  of  communities.  There 
is,  for  example,  the  mercan- 
tilo  communitj,  the  artisan 
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community,  the  professional 
community,  tho  political  com- 
munity, the  religious  com- 
munity, &c.,  &c.  Ail  these  com- 
munities are  capable  of  being 
divided  into  a  vast  number  of 
Bub-fellow8hii)8.  The  religi- 
ous community,  for  example, 
embraces  a  large  number  of 
religions,  churches,  sects,  &c. 
In  that  community  there  is  one 
Tvhicli  is  the  **  salt  of  the 
earth,"  the  glory  of  the  race, 
and  that  is  the  ChrtHthj  com- 
mtwity.  It  is  highly  impor- 
tant now  to  use  tho  expression 
Cliristly  community  in  pre- 
forenco  to  the  term  Christian 
Church.  "What  is  (!«lled  the 
Christian  Church  is  in  many 
en  80S  anything:  but  Christly. 
The  true  Churcli  is  the 
Christly  community,  wlier- 
evor  it  may  exist.  Now  on 
this  Christly  community  the 
text  leads  us  to  make  two 
remarks : — 

I.  Christ  is  its  ''lifk" 
HERE.  He  is  our  "life." 
What  does  this  mean  ?  No- 
thing mystical.  The  para- 
mount object  of  affection  is 
always  tho  life  of  an  intelli- 
gent being.  Whoever,  or 
whatever,  we  love  most,  ani- 
mates and  controls  us.  The 
cliief  object  of  our  love  is, — 

First :  The  chief  mhjeet  of 
our  thought  The  intellect 
is  ever  more  the  servant  of 
tho  heart.  The  heart  forces 
tho  intellect  to  keep  its  chief 
love  always  before  its  eye. 
Love  brings  the  distant  and 
iho  dead  into  tho  chamber  of 


thought    Tho  chief  object  of 
our  love  is, —   • 

Secondly:  The  cliief  oi- 
jeet  of  our  imitation.  Vy  a 
Jaw  of  mind  we  get  trans- 
formed by  the  master  ob- 
ject of  our  affections.  Its 
spirit  becomes  our  life,  pro- 
ducing, shaping,  and  colour* 
ing  sJl  the  branohes  and 
leaves  of  our  conduct.  Thus 
writers  become  like  their 
favourite  authors,  artists  biro 
their  favourite  masters,  and 
children  morally  like  their 
parents.  The  chief  objeotof 
our  love  is, — 

Thirdly :  Tho  chief  iprinf 
of  our  aetivitiei,  Tho  oIh 
joct  we  most  love  animates 
our  activities  and  contiolB 
our  efforts,  is  in  truth  the 
spring  and  sovereign  of  onr 
doily  lives.  Now  it  is  the 
characteristic  of  the  ChrisUy 
community  that  Christ  is  the 
object  of  their  supreme  affec- 
tion, and  hence  He  is  tiia 
chief  subject  of  thought,  the 
chief  object  of  imitation, 
and  the  chief  sprinff  of  ell 
activities.  He  is  Uierefbre 
in  the  truest  and  an  intelli- 
gible sense,  their  "life." 
life  to  them  would  be  no- 
thing Kithout  Him.  Bui 
snid,  "  I  live,  yet  not  I  Imt 
Christ  lireth  in  me."  QftUa 
community  He  ia  the  lo&k, 
they  the  bntnches.  On  fliii 
Clinstly  community  the 
leads  us  to  make 
remark:— 

n.  Christ  fa  ita  "moKt** 
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future,  and  their  future  is  a 
bright  one. 

lirst:  They  will  appear 
**with  Himy  Paul  never 
argues  the  final  advent  of 
Christ,  he  assumes  it,  takes 
it  for  granted  that  his 
readers  accept  it  as  a 
settled  article  in  their  creed. 
Whilst  he  assumes  the  fact 
he  does  not  specify  the  time. 
No  date  is  fixed  upon,  that 
has  been  left  to  modern 
fanatics  and  impostors. 
••AVhen?"  '*  It  is  not  for 
you  to  know  the  times  and 
seasons,''  &c.  But  whenever 
it  comes  this  community  will 
"  appear  with  Him."  "•  Then 
we  wliich  are  nlivo  and  remain 
shall  be  caught. up  together 
with  them  in  the  clouds  to 
meet  the  Lord  in  the  air,  and 
Bo  shall  we  ever  be  with  the 
Lord."  They  will  appear 
with  Him  from  every  land 
and  age,  every  Christly  spirit 
will  gather  around  Him. 

Secondly :  They  will  appear 
**  with  Him "  in  splendour, 
"Then  shall  ye  also  appear 
with  Him  in  glory."  With 
what  glory  will  He  appear?  ''I 
beheld,  and  lo  a  great  white 
throne."  *'  He  shall  come  in 
the  glory  of  His  Father  and 
nil  His  holy  angels  with 
Him,"  &c.  Paul  speaks  of 
the  glorious  appearing  of  the 
Great  Qod  and  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Every 
Christly  soid  will  participate 
in  this  glory,  will  bask  in  its 
rays.  "He  shall  cliange  our 
tile  bodies  that  they  may  be 


fashioned  like  unto  His 
glorious  one,"  snys  Paul. 
**When  the  chief  shepherd 
shall  appear  ye  shall  receive 
a  crown  of  glory  that  fadoth 
not  away,"  says  Peter. 
"  When 'He  shall  appear  we 
shall  be  like  Him,  for  we 
shall  see  Him  as  He  is," 
says  John. 

Conclusion.  Merciful  Hea- 
ven, make  us  all  members  of 
this  Christly  community,  and 
multiply  that  community 
throughout  the  earth ! 

Suhjeot :  Thuee  Poutraits. 

**  A  certain  man  went  down  from 
Jerusalem  to  Jcrirbo,  and  fell  among 
thieves,  which  stripped  him  of  his 
raiment,  and  woun»ied  him,  and 
dejjarted,  leaving?  him  half  dead. 
And  by  chance  there  came  down  a 
certain  T>riest  that  way  :  and  when 
he  saw  iiini,  lie  passed  by  on  the 
other  side.  And  likewise  a  Leyitc, 
when  he  was  at  the  ]»lace,  came  and 
looked  on  him,  and  )iassed  by  on 
the  otlier  side.  IJut  a  certain 
Samaritan,  as  he  journeyed,  came 
where  he  was  :  and  when  he  saw 
him,  he  had  compassion  on  him, 
and  went  to  him  and  bound  up  his 
wounds,  pouring  in  oil  and  wine, 
and  set  him  on  his  own  beast,  and 
brought  him  to  an  inn,  and  took 
care  of  him.  And  on  the  morrow 
when  he  departed,  he  took  out  two 
l)enco,  and  gave  them  to  the  host, 
and  said  unto  him.  Take  care  of  him, 
and  whatsoever  thou  spendest  more, 
when  I  come  again  1  will  repay 
tlice.  Which  now  of  these  three, 
think  est  thou,  was  nti^hlwur  unto 
him  that  fell  among  the  thieves  ?" 
—Luke  X.  30— 3G. 

Elsewhere*    a   sketch    of 

♦  See  HoMiLisT,  Series  I.,  Vol. 
III.,  pago  356. 
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ours  \rlll  be  found  on  tliis 
text.     Ilero  we  have, — 

I.  A  i>ortrait  of  suFFEBiNa 
iiuiTAXiTY.  **  A  certain  man 
went  down  from  Jerusalem 
to  Jericho,  and  fell  among 
thieves,  which  stripped  him 
of  his  raiment,  and  wounded 
him.  and  dopurted,  leaving 
him  half  dead." 

First :  This  man  was  robbed. 
The  thieves  *'  stripped  him  of 
his  raiment."  Whatever  he 
had  valuable  about  him  was 
in  his  raiment,  and  with  liis 
roiment  they  took  away  all. 
Wliat  millions  in  the  world 
have  been  robbed  and  are 
the  victims  of  thieves  and 
opi>rossors  who  dcsiwil  them 
of  their  property,  their  free- 
dom, their  rights,  reimtation, 
&c.  In  a  si^rituul  sense  the 
whole  liuman  world  has  fallen 
amongst  thieves— the rutldess 
brigands  of  hell  who  rifle  it 
of  its  innocence,  its  freedom, 
and  peace. 

Secondly:  This  man  was 
**  tcoundfd"  "What  millions 
of  men  are  being  wounded, 
not  merely  in  the  body  by 
the  lash,  the  arrow,  tlie 
bayonet,  the  sword,  but  in 
the  heart,  by  false  friend- 
shix)s  and  foul  calumnies, 
&o.  Spiritually  all  men  are 
wounded  in  the  soul. 

Thirdly:  This  man  was 
"  Jial/  deady  *'  And  departed, 
leaving  him  half  dead."  Half 
dead  is  worse  than  death 
itself:  half  death  means 
pain,  weakness,  loss  of  power 
and    pleasure.    Verily,    this 


poor  man  going  down  from 
Jerusalem  to  Jericho  is  a  pic- 
ture of  many  who  go  down 
the  roads  of  life.  Ther  are 
rifled,  wounded,  and  aUbat 
killed.  Here  we  have, — 
II.  A  portrait  of  cxumoi- 

TIOKAL    BELIOIOinSTS.        "By 

chance  there  came  down  a 
certain  priest  that  way :  and 
when  he  saw  him,  lie  passed 
by  on  the  other  side.  And 
likewise  a  Levito,  when  he 
was  at  the  place,  came  and 
looked  on  him,  and  passed  by 
on  the  other  side."  Priests 
and  Levites  professed  to  be 
the  especial  ministers  of  the 
Qod  of  love,  3'et  all  philan- 
thropy had  gone  out  of  their 
hearts.  They  ''passed  by  on 
the  otlier  side.''  No  donbt 
they  talked  a  deal  about  love, 
and  pity,  and  mercy,  but  with 
them  mercy  was  all  talk. 
Their  religion  had  eaten  out 
their  humanity.  A  mere 
foimal  reb'gion  denaturalises 
the  soul,  freezes  all  the 
springs  of  social  sympathy. 
A  conventional  choxcn  bos 
always  been  more  or  less 
utterly  indifiSsrent  to  the 
material  sufferings  of  hn- 
manity.  Thej  will  give 
Bibles  but  withhold  famd. 
Indeed,  the  meats  and 
Levitea  of  .  oouTentiQoal 
churchea  haTO  often  been 
among  the  chief  IliieffS 
that  iiaye  rifled,  wonsdedi 
and  all  but  crashed  nan* 
kind.  Of  all  thv  bMii- 
loss  thinffs  in  a  luaiflsss 
world  nothing  it  i 
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less  than  a  conyentional 
chiircli.     Here  we  have, — 

in.  A  portrait  of  a  genu- 
ine rniLANTHROPIST.  **  But 
a  cortaiu  Samaritan,  as  he 
journeyed,  eaino  where  he 
was  :  and  when  lie  saw  him, 
ho  had  compassion  on  him, 
and  went  to  him  and  bound 
up  his  wounds,  pourinp;  in 
oil  and  wine,  and  sot  him  on 
liis  own  beast,  and  brought 
him  to  an  inn,  and  took  care 
of  him.  And  on  tlie  morrow 
w^cu  ho  departed,  he  took 
out  two  pence  and  gave  them 
to  the  liost,  and  said  unto  him, 
IVke  care  of  him,  apd  whatso- 
ever thou  spendest  more,  when 
I  come  again  I  will  repay 
thee."     Observe, — 

First :  The  philanthropy 
of  this  Samaritan  was  super- 
national.  There  is  a  philan- 
thropy that  could  never  over- 
look the  boundaries  of  nation- 
ality. But  this  Samaritan 
comes  to  the  rescue  of  a  Jew. 
Genuine  philanthropy  over- 
looks all  adventitious  distinc- 
tions and  fastens  its  sympa- 
thies on  man  as  man.  Ob- 
serve,— 

Secondly :  The  philan- 
thropy of  this  Samaritan  was 
unsectarinn.  There  are  men 
who  confine  their  charity 
merely  to  those  of  their  own 
sect,  and  feel  little,  if  any, 
concern  about  those  who  are 
outside  their  pale.  But  this 
Samaritan  helped  the  Jew, 
who  belonged  to  a  different 
xeUgious  sect.    Observe, — 

Thirdly:  The phihmthropy 


of  this  Samaritan. was  disin^ 
terested.  In  helping  the 
sufferer  he  did  not  look  for 
praise,  for  there  was  no  one 
to  observe  him.  He  exposed 
liimself  to  peril,  for  he  was  in 
a  desolate  road — a  road  in- 
fested with  ruffians  and  rob- 
bers. Ho  risked  accusation ; 
ho  must  have  known  that  had 
any  one  passed  him  at  the 
time  and  found  him  alone 
with  the  sufferer  he  would 
bo  liable  to  the  suspicion  of 
himself  having  injured  the 
man.  But  his  love  made  him 
self-forgetful,  and  utterly  re- 
gardless of  all  risks.  Ob- 
serve,— 

Fourthly :  The  philan- 
thropy of  tliis  Samaritan  was 
practical.  He  did  not  stand 
over  the  sufferer  and  spend 
his  pity  in  sighs,  tears,  or 
word^.  **  He  bound  up  his 
wounds,  pouring  in  .oil  and. 
wine,"  &c.  There  was  real 
work  here.  He  took  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  man,  raised 
the  suffering  frame  from  the 
dusty  road,  administered  to  it 
healing  elements,  set  it  on  a 
beast  to  carry  it  on  the  road 
whither  he  was  going,  took 
him  to  the  inn,  and  arranged 
for  all  necessary  attendance 
to  complete  the  recovery. 
Observe, — 

Fifthly:  The  philanthropy 
of  this  Samaritan  was  per* 
tonal.  He  did  it  himself,  ho 
did  not  go  away  to  find  some- 
one else  to  help  him.  No,  ho 
himself  "bound  up  the 
wounds." 
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Such  is  tlio  philanthropy 
licro  portrayod,  siipt'r-iui- 
tioiial,  unsoctaiian,  sclt-dfiiy- 
iiig.  practical,  ami  pcrsuual. 


Suh/Wf :  TiiK  TiiL-i:  Mixistuy.    I 

*•  Siiu;«>  yi'  si'i'k  i\  jM-oof  of  Christ  ' 
siM-akiii^  ill  iiH'."— U  (.'ur.  .\iii.  JJ. 

Tln'stMvords  had  us  to  luaho  ' 
two  remarks  coiiccriiiii*^  tlie  | 
trmj  religious  miuislrv.  \ 

1.  A  true  ministry  U  Tin:   ' 
oiuiAX  or  CiiHisT.       "  Clirist    i 
speaking  in  mo."     Tlion*  is  a 
Jiiirli  ami   iiitellii^Ihh?  s«'ns».'  in 
wliicli  (.'lirlst:  is  ju  i.-vcry  Irno    i 
man,  the  J.i.f/os  hi-cdmes  Ih-^li.    ' 
"If   a    man   Live   Mr,''   says   ' 
Christ,    "Jin    ^^ill     ki>op    my    , 
Mords,    and  niy    I-'ather   -will 
love  him,    and   wo   '\^ill  como    i 
nnto     jiim     and     make    nnr 
alnxle   in  him.''      I'anl    said,    ' 
in  rel'errini^;  to  tlm  cumuKMici'-    I 
jnenl    of    his    ministry,    "It   | 
]»h'ased  (iod  to  reveal  His  .Son 
jn    me,-'    and    alitiwards    )ie    " 
sjiid,  "Christ  livelh   in  m«\'' 
C)iri-t   spcaketh   in    His  truo 
minisiei-s    in    a    iar     liii^-Jier 
M'use    than    tho    masters    of 
philo>ophy,      art,      lilerature 
speiilv    in    their     lovinjc     imd 
loyal   pupils.      Christ.   <lw(*lls 
in  His  di>ei])Ie.s    in  a  hii^her 
sense  than  ]*hito  or  Aristotle, 
or    any    amifut    or    modern 
masti'r  of  thought,    ever  did 
or  will  in  theirs.    Jn  a  hlj^her 
seiiNe  tiian  Calvin   ilwells  in 
tho  Calvinist,    or   AVesIey  in 
the  "Wesleynus,  or  ^Iosoh  in 
tho  Jews.    Now  a  truo  minia- 
tcr,  wc  say,  is  the  organ  of 


Christ,  not  of  rrc^tU,  His 
ohjoct  is  t»)  sot  foi-th,  not 
human  opinions  and  thouriett, 
hut  Christ  liiniself,  the  livinpt 
lovinp:  Son  of  God,  to  niimi- 
fest  llini  to  men.  Tho  orjron 
of  Christ,  notof«rr/*.  llo  has 
not  to  rt»present  tho  little 
pocnliarities  that  CT<?ato  de- 
nominations, form  sects,  and 
cicato  divisions  anionprst  the 
hest  men ;  hut  to  represent 
C^lirist,  tho  central  lijjfht.  tho 
fontal  lite  of  all,  the  "way, 
tho  truth,  the  life."  (1) 
Christ's  .Spirit  is  his  control- 
ling:: inspiration.  "Tin*  love 
»>f  Christ  (onstrainetli ''  him. 
(2)  Christ's  character  is  liis 
standard  of  conduct.  Ilo 
jud;res  all  hunnin  ofTorls, 
doiiiLi:,  and  ont«»rprisos  hy  tho 
character  (»f  Christ.  AVhat 
ajrrces  not  with  that  character 
h«j  don(nimes,  what  liarmo- 
niscs  lie  extols  and  en  joins. 
\o)  Chii>t*s  biop:raphy  is  tho 
suhsianco  of  his  tonchinpf. 
The  entire  burden  of  his 
ministry  is  tlie  story  of  Jesus. 
This  is  ji  truo  minister.  A 
true  minister  is  one  in  whom, 
not  Luther,  Calvin,  Wesh*y 
speaketh,  hut  one  in  whom 
Christ  s]>eaketh.  Hui'li  a  nuin 
says,  **  1  nni  detennincil  to 
know  nothinj;  aniouprst  men 
hut  Christ, and  lliinerucified." 
His  cry  is.  "  IJoliold  tho 
]jamh  of  Clod,"  &c.,  &e. 
IT.  A    true  ministry  must 

rilOVE    ITSELl'    THE    OR0.1X  OF 

( 'iiuisT.  **  A  x>roof  of  Christ 
speaking  in  mc.''  What  is  cal- 
led tho  Christian  mioiatiy  has, 
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in  the  vast  majority  of  coses, 
failed,  signally  failed,  in  fur- 
nishing the  world  with  this 
**  proof."  They  have  furnished 
the  world  with  <*  proof '*  that 
bigotry  speaks  in  them, 
worldliness  speaks  in  them, 
dogmatism  speaks  in  them, 
cold  arrogant  officialism 
speaks  in  them;  but  a 
**  proof"  that  Christ  speaks 
in  them  is  what  the  world 
urgently  demands.  What  is 
the  ''proof"? 

First :  That  the  minister's 
eharacUr  shall  agree  with  the 
character  of  Christ.  Unsel- 
iish,  self-sacri£cing,  pro- 
foundly reverent,  and  practi- 
cally philanthropic.  Secondly: 
That  the  minister's  fnettage 
shall  agree  with  the  nuMage 
of  Christ.  Christ  came  not 
to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to 
save  them — not  to  save  a  class, 
but  the  wide  world. 

Conclusion.  This  is  the 
ministry  the  world  wants;  it 
is  tired  of  all  other  ministries, 
it  is  turning  away  from  them 
with  a  loathing.  Oh,  come 
the  time  when  the  pulpits  of 
Christendom  shall  be  filled 
with  men  in  whom  Christ  is 
speaking,  in  all  the  purity  of 
His  teaching,  in  all  the  ten- 
derness of  His  love,  in  all  the 
breadth  and  might  of  His 
philanthropy. 

Suited:  Majt  ur  Heaven  on 
AN  Equalitt  wrrn  Angels. 

''Thsv  sze  equal  unto  the  an* 
goli."— Luke  XX.  36. 

Christ,  in  the  contexti  points 


to  the  condition  of  man  in 
lieaven.    (Explain  occasion  of 
the  words.)    At  the  outset  tlie 
question  meets  us.  What  are 
til  0  angels?  They  are  very  ^o/y. 
They  arecalled  **  holy  angels." 
They    retain    their    pristine 
purity,  and  are  deeply  inte- 
rested in  the  restoration  of 
purity  in  man.    They  rejoice 
over  the  repentance  of  sinners. 
They  are  very  intelligent.  They 
are  represented  as  being  *'  full 
of  eyes."     Though  as  finite 
creatures  they  cannot  see  all 
things,   their  vision  is  wide 
and  clear,  their  knowledge,  so 
far  as  it  goes,  is  correct.  They 
are  very  powerful.     They  are 
called      **  mighty     angels." 
Wonderful    feats    of    power 
are  ascribed  to  thorn  in  the 
Scriptures.     They  are  God's 
agents  in  moving  the  mighty 
wheels  in  the  grand  machine 
of  His  universal  government. 
They  are  very  swift.      They 
are    represented    as    having 
wings:  the  flight  of  angels 
time  counts  not.     They  are 
very  dignified.      They  stand 
before  the  face  of  their  Father. 
They  are  His  elder  sons.  His 
prime  ministers.      They  are 
very  happy.    They  are  full  of 
joy.     Their  language  is  that 
of  song.  Now  is  it  meant  that 
human  souls  in  heaven  will  be 
equal  with  the  angels  in  these 
respects  ?  We  think  so.  They 
will  be  very  holy,  very  intelli- 
gent^ very  poweH'ul,  very  swift, 
very  dignified,  very  happy. 

1«  rom  this  fact  the  following 
subjects  are  suggested  >— 


no 
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I.  The  vast  fossibilities 

OP      HUMAN      NATUllE.         "PoOY 

liumanity  soems  base  enough 
here,  polluted,  ignorant,  weak, 
miserable,  and  degraded.  Its 
aspect  sometimes  saddens  our 
hearts  and  makes  us  ashamed 
of  our  nature.  Albeit,  in  the 
most  degraded  there  slum- 
bers the  p^erms  of  angelic 
powers.  The  human  souJ,  in 
truth,  even  in  its  basest  con- 
dition, is  an  angel  whoso  eyes 
are  dimmed,  whose  pinions 
are  crippled,  and  whose  plu- 
mage is  stained  with  the  tilth 
of  depravity.  We  see  even 
here  oftentimes  bright  angels 
rising  out  of  humanity.  Ano- 
ther suggestion  here  is, — 

II.  The  infinite  woeth  op 

ClIEI8T*8    3(£DIATI0N.        What 

can  awaken,  raise,  and  de- 
velop the  angelic  nature  in 
man  ?  Philosophj',  science, 
law,  art?  No,  these  have 
tried  a  thousand  times,  and 
failed.  This  is  the  exclu- 
sive work  of  tho  gospel.  Tlie 
gospel  has  done  it,  is  doing 
it,  and  will  c:ontinue  to  do  it 
until  the  end  of  time.  Its 
sublime  work  is  to  bring  out 
tho  angel  from  the  pollution 
and  tliraldom  of  animalism 
into  tho  light  of  intelligence 
and  purity,  and  set  it  on  tho 
free  wing  of  duty  and  de- 
votion. Another  suggestion 
here  is, — 

III.  The  magnificent  fbo- 

BPECT      OP       CUBISTLY      MEN. 

Qeuuino   dtsoipleQ  pf  GhrJBt 


are  often  the  aubjeott  of  great 
sorrows  and  trials  here,  but 
what  awaits  them  ?  Equalify 
with  the  angek.  As  the  eagle, 
when  driven  down  to  the 
earth  by  tempests,  keeps  its 
wings  expanded,  watches  tot 
the  tirst  gleam  of  sunshine, 
and  then  towers  away,  so  let 
Godly  souls,  while  down  on 
this  earth,  keep  their  eyes  ou 
heaven,  and  hail  the  time  Ibr 
flight.  Another  suggestion 
here  is, — 

ly.  The  sufbkme  wobk  of 
this  LIFE.  What  is  the  great 
work  on  which  it  behoves 
evexy  man  to  concentrate  his 
every  power?  (1)  The  de- 
veloping of  the  aogel  in  his 
ownbreast.  r2)Theaevdoning 
of  it  in  the  oreasts  of  others. 
Let  this  be  our  chief  work. 
Let  all  other  labours,  wheUier 
manual  or  mental,  be  subor^ 
dinated  to  this,  and  then  one 
day  we  shalliind ourselves,  and 
inany  of  our  contemporaries^ 
in  scenes  where  we  shall  be 
*<  equal  unto  the  angela," 
<'  And  I  beheld  and  heard  the 
voice  of  many  angels  xonnd 
about  the  thnne,  and  the 
living  ones  and  the  elden^ 
and  the  number  of  them 
was  ten  thousand  times  tea 
tliousand,  and  tiiousands 
of  thousands  saying  wifli  a 
loud  voice,  Worthy  is  As 
Lamb  that  waa  afaiin  to  receivt 
power,  and  riches,  and  vk* 
dom,  and  atrengih,  and  )mh 
nour,  aadgloi^,  udUw^" 


Ill 


Sctbs  of  Strniatts  from  i\t 
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If  the  Bible  m  a  whole  is  Inspired,  It  is  of  vast  ImporUooe  that  all  Its  Divine  Ideaa 
lioiild  be  brought  to  bear  npon  the  Uviiig  world  ox  men.  Though  the  puli»it  is  the 
«»igaa  Divinely  intended  for  this  work,  it  has  been  doing  It  hitherto  In  a  miserably 


IMtftial  and  restricted  metiiod.  It  selects  isolated  passagrs,  and  leaves  whole  chapters 
and  iMMks  for  the  most  part  untouched.  Its  conduct  to  the  Minor  Prophets  may  be 
taken  as  a  case  In  point.  How  seldom  are  they  resorted  to  for  texts,  and  yet  they 
abound  with  splendid  passages  throbbing  with  Dlvlhe  ideas.  It  is  onr  purpose  to  go 
through  this  section  of  the  Holy  Word ;  selecting,  however,  only  such  verses  In  c    " 


chapter  and  book  as  seem  the  most  suggestive  of  truths,  of  the  moat  vital  Interest, 
and  universal  application. 

We  begin  with  Hoska.  The  remembrance  of  some  facts  connected  with  this  man 
will  greatly  help  us  in  our  endeavours  to  reach  the  meaning  and  feel  the  power  of 
•ertaln  of  his  utterances.  He  was  a  native  of  Israel,  and  lived  in  Samaria  about  700 
or  800  yean  B.o.  His  prophecy  seems  to  have  embraced  a  period  of  about  00  years, 
from  Jeroboam's  death  to  Hesekiah's  ascension  to  the  throne.  He  was  contemporary 
with  Isaiah,  and  preceded  Joel,  Jonah,  and  Amos.  His  prophecies  are  directed 
almost  exclusively  to  the  ten  tribes  who  had  sunk  into  the  deepest  idolatry.  His 
•tyle,  as  a  writer,  is  very  peculiar.  *'  It  is,*'  ssys  De  Witte,  "  abrupt,  unrounded,  and 
•bttiUent,  his  rhythm  oard,  leaping,  and  violent."  Like  a  bee  he  has  been  said  to  fly 
from  one  flower  to  another,  to  suck  the  honey  from  all  the  blossoms. 


HOSEA. 

No.  XXIV.     • 

Subjed :  The  Abanbon^jcent  of 
Good,  and  the  CJonsequent 
Pubsuit  of  Evil. 

*<  Israel  hath  cast  off  the  thing 
that  is  good  :  the  enemy  shall  pur- 
ine hini.  They  have  set  up  kings, 
but  not  by  me  f  they  have  made 
princes,  and  I  knew  it  not :  of 
their  silver  and  their  gold  have 
they  made  them  idols,  that  they 
may  be  cut  off." — Uosea  viiL  8,  4. 

Two  things  aro  contained  in 
these  Torses : — 

1.  The  ABANDOJonsNT  of 
GOOD.  *' Israel  hath  rejected 
what  is  good'*  (EIzom).  The 
good  here  undoubtedly  refers  to 
the  true  worship  of  the  true 
God.  Obsonrc—First:  That 
tnie  worship  is  tiie  "good  thing" 


for  man.  It  is  good  not  only 
because  God  requires  it,  but 
because  it  is  the  necessary  con- 
dition of  spiritual  life,  growth, 
harmony,  and  blessedness.  True 
worship  is  the  soul's  onlpr 
heaven.  Secondly:  That  this 
"good  thing"  man  soTnetimes 
abandons.  Israel  was  once  a 
true  worshipper,  but  the  true 
worship  it  had  now  **  cast  off." 
Fallon  angels  were  once  true 
worshipxHjrs,  and  many  a  human 

Spirit  once  insDired  with  true 
ovotion  has  fallen  into  world- 
liness  and  idolatry.  Moral 
mind  has  the  power  of  aban- 
doning the  nighest  good. 
Thirdly:  That  the  abandon- 
ment of  this  **  good  thing  "  tm- 
pertU  the  soiU.  *^The  enemy 
shall  pursue  him."  Moral  good 
is  the  onl^  effective  safeguard 
of  the  spint ;  when  this  is  giveu 


^uv  wvimg  up  of  kings,  hero, 
refers  to  tko  founding  of  the 
kingdom  by  Jeroboam,  and  to 
the  entire  series  of  Israelitish 
kings.  The  kings  of  Israel 
were  not  according  to  Divine 
ordination  (1  Kings  .xi.  27 — 
40).  **  Their  silver  and  their 
Rold  have  they  made  them  idols, 
tnat  they  may  be  cut  off.** 
Prom  these  kings  of  their  owa 
making  came  the  setting  up  of 
the  idolatrous  calf  -  worship 
which  was  started  by  Joreboam. 
Though  silver  was  not  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  golden 
calves,  it  was  employed  to  sup- 
port the  idolatrous  worship. 

Thus,  because  they  abandoned 
the  **  good  thing  '*  they  went 
wrong  in  their  politics  and  re- 
ligion. They  made  their  own 
kings  and  their  own  gods. 
When  once  men  give  up 
the  right  they  rush  into  the 
wrong.  Let  a  man  go  wrong 
in  relation  to  God,  and  he  wiU 
go  wrong  ill  all  his  relations, 
•ecular  and  spiritual. 

Conclusion.  There  is  no- 
thing in  oonnftAf''^**  ««^*^    '"* 
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of  the  gross  idolatries  practised 
by  the  Phoenicians,  Syrians, 
and  Chaldeans.*'  Now,  against 
this  idolatry  Jehovah  declares 
His  anger  **  to  bo  kindled.** 
The  language  is,  of  course, 
anthropopathic,  and  used  only 
to  express  His  unconquerable 
opposition  to  idolatry, — the 
foulest  of  all  evils, — a  violation 
,  of  His  command,  *'Thou  shalt 
have  no  other  God  beside  mo.** 
It  is  the  abominable  thing 
which  He  hates.  The  fact  that 
idolatry  is  abhorrent  to  the 
Great  God  is  the  grand  reason 
why  His  loyal  sarvants  should 
consecrate  themselves  to  His 
service.  The  verses  present  ido- 
latry to  us, — 

II.  As        AlTTAaONISTIO        TO 
ICOKAL    PURITY.       "  HoW  long 

shall  they  be  incapable  of 
purity**  {Elzas),  Where  there 
IS  not  supreme  love  to  the  Su- 
premely Gk>od  there  is  no  soil 
in  which  one  solitary  virtue  can 
germinate,  there  is  no  founda- 
tion on  which  one  stone  can  be 
laid  for  the  temple  of  goodness. 
Hence,  the  history  of  idolatry 
shows  that  it  is  inseparably  as- 
sociated with  pollution  and 
crime.  Idolatry  is  a  fountain 
essentially  corrupt,  and  all  its 
streams  are  filtny  and  foul. 
Paul*s  description  in  the  first 
chapter  of  Bomans  is  true  to 
universal  fact.  If  the  world  is 
ever  to  bo  made  virtuous  it 
must  have  the  One  true  and 
living  God  presented  to  it  as 
the  one  object  of  supreme  love 
and  worship.  The  verses  pro- 
sent  idolatry  to  us, — 

in.  As      AN      OUTRAGE      ON 

REASON.  **  For  from  Israel  was 
it  also :  the  workman  mado  it ; 
therefore  it  is  not  God.'*  <'  It 
is  the  greatest  folly/*  says  an 


old  author,  ''to  look  upon  that 
which  derives  its  excellency 
from  ourselves  as  superior  to 
us,  and  that  in  the  highest 
degree;  to  forsake  Gk>d  that 
made  us,  and  to  make  that  to 
be  a  god  unto  us  that  we  have 
made  ourselves.  If  one  be 
maintained  or  raised  by  an- 
other, he  is  expected  to  be  ser- 
viceable to  him.  In  this  rela- 
tion we  stand  to  God,  but 
idolatry  makes  men  go  against 
the  very  principles  of  reason. 
They  fashion  the  idol,  and  yet 
account  it  their  God ;  they  are 
made  and  sustained  by  God, 
and  yet  forget  Him.**  And  yet 
this  folly  men  are  constantly 
committing  every  day,  not  only 
in  heathen  lands,  but  in  Chris- 
tendom. Men  are  everywhere 
making  their  gods.  Powcvy 
moneys  pleasure,  fame,  these  bo 
thy  gods,  O  England!  The 
verses  present  idolatry  to 
us, — 

IV.  As  DOOMED  TO  DESTRUC- 
TION. "But  the  calf  of 
Samaria    shall    be    broken    in 

Sieces.**  **  All  idolatry  must  be 
estroyed**  (Exod.  xxxiv.  13; 
Deuteronomy  vii.  5;  Ezckiel 
XX.  7). 

First :  God  luu  dettroved  idols 
by  the  gospel.  Secon^y:  Gk)d 
is  destroying  idoh  by  the  gospel. 
Thirdly :  God  loill  one  day  de- 
stroy all  idols  by  the  gospel. 
'*  Ajb  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  all 
tho  earth  shall  be  filled  with  my 
glory.**  **  In  that  day  a  man 
shall  cast  his  idols  of  suver,  and 
his  idols  of  gold  which  they 
made  each  one  for  himself  to 
worship,  to  the  moles  and  to 
the  bats :  to  go  into  the  clefts 
of  the  rocks,  and  into  the  tops 
of  the  ragged  rocks,  for  fear  of 
the  Lord»  and  for  the  glory  of 
\ 
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his  majesty  "whon  he  arisetli  to 
shake  t<?mbly  the  earth." 
These  versos  present  idolatry  to 
us,— 

V.  As  pnonrcTiVE  of  great 
EVIL.  **  They  have  sown  the 
winrl  nnd  tht'V  shall  reap  the 
whirlwind,''  &c.  **  As  the  hns- 
bandinan  n.*aps  the  same  Idnd 
of  grain  which  helms  sown,  but 
in  far  grcatcrr  abiindaiuie,  so  he 
who  sows  the  wind  shall  have 
whirlwind  to  reap."  *'  It  hath 
no  stalk.'*  Nothing  that  can 
yield  a  blossom.  "  The  butl  .shall 
vi<»ld  no  meal ."  **  Tf  th(^y  should 
nave  a  st4ilk,  and  that  stalk 
should  have  a  blossom,  that 
blossom  shall  yield  no  fruit,  and 
if  thero  be  fruit  the  sower  shall 
not  enjoy  it,  for  strangers  shall 
eat  it.  Thc^  Israelites  should  bo 
unsuceessful  in  all  their  under- 
takings, and  whatever  partial 
gains  they  might  acquire  would 
be  eagerly  seiz«'d  by  the  Assy- 
rians."— Kizfis.  (1)  All  men 
are  sowing.  Every  human  act 
is  a  seed.  (2)  Home  are  sowing 
worthh^ss  seed.  **  Wind."  The 
worldling,  the  man  of  pleasure, 
the  conventional  religionist,  the 
^p^'(•ulative  sceptic,  arc  all 
"sowing  the  wind."  (3)  The 
more  worthless  the  seed  [sown, 
thc^  mom  terrible  the  reaping. 
•'  Reap  the  whirlwind."  Great 
is  the  power  of  the  whirlwind. 
The  iScrii^ture  describes  it  as 
very  great.  In  1  Kings  xix.  U, 
it  **rent  tluj  mountjiins  and 
brake  in  jueces  the  rocks." 
Habeliccjs  rcjpoi'ts  that  Caniby- 
Rcs'  soldiers  FH'ing  at  dinner  m 
a  frondy  place,  there  arose  a 
whirlwind  and  drove  the  sand 
upon  them,  so  that  it  covered 
them  alL  **  Whatsoever  a  man 
sowcth  that  shall  ho  aleo 
reap/' 


"  Hear.  Father !  hear  aad  aid  1 
If  1  have  loved  too  weU,  if  I  lant 

shed 
In  my  vain   fondness,    o*er    s 

mortal  hrad, 
Gifts,  on  Thy  shrine,  my  God. 

more  fitly  lai<l ; 
If  I  have  sought  to  live 
But  in  one  light,  and  made  a 

mortal  eye 
Tlic  lonely* star  of  my  idolatry. 
Thou  that  ait  Love,  oh,  pity  and 

foi^ivc. — Mrs.  JfcniatuL 


No.    XXVI. 

Subject :  Pkhversiox  ow  Wob- 
siiir. 

•  •  RpcauRc  K]diniim  hath  ma«lc  many 
nltiirs  to  sin,  nltars  fthall  be  unto 
him  to  sin.  I  have  written  to  him 
the  groat  thiiipts  of  my  law,  but 
thry  wen?  couniotl  na  a  strange 
thing." — Hosca  viii.  11,  12. 

Israel  was  to  have  only  one 
altar,  and  that  in  the  placo 
where  the  Lord  woidd  reveal 
His  name  (Dent.  xii.  o).  But 
instead  of  that,  Ephrnim  had 
built  a  number  of  altars  in  dif- 
f c>n*nt  places  to  niultiplv  the  sin 
of  idolatry,  and  thereoy  heap 
more  and  nioro  guilt  upon 
itself. — Dflitzsch.  The  passage 
leads  lis  to  notice  the  j>rrrer*ioa 
of  worship.  This  is  ono  of  tho 
oldest,  the  most  prevalent,  and 
the  most  baneful  sins  amongst 
mankind.  Men  have  perverted 
worship,  not  only  bv  making 
falso  gods,  but  by  mudngJalse 
alters  for  the  true  God.  Thwe 
is  only  one  (dtar  in  true  worshiiH 
and  that  altar  is  Christ  (see 
Ileb.  xiii.  10).  The  text  leads 
us  to  make  two  remarks  in  re- 
lation to  false  worship. 

I.  It  is  aoBE^Tsm.  FM: 
It  is  a 


*'Kpbraim 


made  msa^f 
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altait.'*  '*II  men  leave  the 
rule,**  eajg  an  old  author,  "  thoy 
know  not  whoro  to  stay,  honce 
the  multiplying  of  things  thus 
amongst  the  Papists,  fivo  hun- 
dred altars  in  some  one  temple." 
How  sublimely  antagonistic  the 
Jews  were  to  the  introduction 
of  any  altar  but  one  (Joshua 
xxii.  11^,  but  now  they  had 
'*  many.  Once  admit  a  ivrong 
thing  in  worship,  and  that  one 
thing  will  multiply  itself; 
superstition  will  give  it  fertility. 
The  Bomish  Church  is  a  sad 
illustration  of  this,  and  the 
Anglican  Church  in  some  sec- 
tions is  multiplying  examples. 
Secondly :  It  is  a  «f//-i>a«t«/i- 
infi  sin.  *'  Altars  shall  oe  imto 
him  to  sin.**  Tlie  idea,  pro- 
bably, is,  **  Asyou  have  gone  on 
persisting  to  multiply  altars 
contrary  to  my  will,  1  will  lot 
you  alone,  tou  shall  go  on,  your 
lutars  shali  bo  a  sin  to  3'ou." 
'*  That  is,  thus  seeing  they  will 
have  them,  they  shall  haye 
them ;  they  shall  have  enough 
of  them,  let  them  go  on  in  their 
wayj  ict  them  multiply  their 
sin.  Thoy  keep  a  great  deal  of 
stir  far  it,  and  have  it  thoy 
must;  they  refuse  to  see  the 
light,  they  are  prejudiced 
againist  the  way  of  God's  wor- 
ship ;  let  them  have  their  do- 
siros;  let  them  have,  saith  GKxl, 
governors  to  establish  by  their 
anthority,  and  teachers  to  de- 
fend by  subtle  arguments  what 
they  wish  for;  they  multiply 
altars  to  sin,  and  they  shall  m 
to  sin,  even  to  harden  them; 
their  hearts  are  set  upon  them, 
and  they  will  have  them,  and 
love  Hmm^  and  they  shall  be 
luttd«iad  in  them.  This  is  the 
hmrf  judgment  of  God,  to 
girt  SMD  foeir  homtUf  deiixf  in 


what  is  evil.  And  as  it  shall  be 
to  them  for  sin,  so  it  shall  be 
to  them  for  misery,  the  fruit  of 
sin;  for  so  sin  is  taken  very 
frequently  in  Scripture  for  the 
frmt  of  sin;  they  will  have 
them  to  sin,  and  they  shall 
find  in  them  the  fruit  of  sin, 
misery." 

II.  It  is  a  sin  against  GREAT 
LIGHT.  **  I  have  written  to  him 
Hie  great  things  of  my  law,  but 
they  were  counted  as  a  strange 
thing."  They  could  not  say 
they  sinned  in  ignorance.  Gt)d 
gave  them  directions  most 
concise  and  abundant  concern- 
ing the  nature  and  object  of 
true  worship.  Some  translate 
the  words,  *'l  may  prescribe  my 
laws  to  thorn  by  myriads,  ther 
will  treat  it  as  a  strange  tiling.  * 

First :  Qod  haa  given  us  laws 
concerning  worship. 

Secondly:  Those  laws  are 
o/t^reprated.  By  myriads  or 
by  thousands.  Wo  have  **  lino 
upon  Une  '*  and  '*  precept  upon 
precept." 

Thirdly:  These  oft-repeated 
laws  leave  false  wor$h%}ipcr% 
without  excuse. 

No.  XXVII. 

Subject:  Neither  the  Reli- 
gion NOR  Security  of  a 
Nation  to  bb  judged  by 
Appearances. 

'*For  Israel  hath  forgotten  his 
Maker,  and  baildctU  temples ;  and 
JudsU  hath  multiplied  fencecl  cities : 
but  I  will  send  a  fire  upon  his  citic'% 
and  it  shall  devour  the  palaces  there- 
of.**— Hoses  yiii.  14. 

The  *< temples"  referred  to 
•here  are  the  idolatrous  templet 
which  Urad  had  built  after  the 
BAodela  of  flMia  built  by  tba 
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"fenced  cities*'  refer  to  those 
fortified  places  which  they  had 
erected  against  foreign  invaders. 
The  words  imply  that  neither 
the  temples  nor  the  **  fenced 
cities  "  were  any  i)roof  either  of 
their  religion  or  their  security. 

I,  The  7/1  uliijUicatioii  o/tnnjtles 
18  no  in/allibft  2troo/  o/ih'  yrowth 
of  relujivu  in  a  countrij.  Temples 
were  now  multiplied  in  Israel. 
And  the  reason  assigned  is  for- 
getfulness  of  their  Maker.  AVhc»n 
strangers  visit  England  and 
witness  the  number  of  our 
churches  of  all  sects,  and  hmva- 
sures  of  beauty  and  size,  their 
first  imi)ression  would  be,  "WTiat 
a  religious  peoi>le  these  Eng- 
lish are  I  but  when  we  think 
of  the  moral  causes  that  often 
lead  to  the  erection  of  temples, 
they  rather  prove  our  f orgt^tfiU- 
ness  of  God.  (1)  There  is  greed. 
Churches  are  sometimes  built  as 
an  investment.  (2)  There  is 
spite.  One  or  two,  or  more, 
have    received  a  grievance   at 


the  neighbouring  church,  and 
inspired  by  spito,  they  set  to  tho 
erection  of  another  one.  (3) 
Tliei-c  is  sectism.  Episcopalians, 
Wcndeyans,  CongregationalistS) 
all  sec^k  to  rival  each  other  in 
this  respect ;  so  that  the  multi- 
plication of  t«mples»  we  fear, 
must  not  be  taken  as  a  proof  of 
the  growth  of  religion. 

II.  The.  innretiav  of  nntiounl 
dffencca  is  no  jwof  of  the  i«- 
crruae  of  national  ttcuritt/.  **  I 
will  send  a  tire  upon  liis  cities." 
Wlien  noble  fortngners  Wsit 
our  shon»s,  we,  '^•itli  our  na- 
tional viinity,  8c»ek  to  impri'ss 
th(fm  with  the  greatness  of  our 
national  defences.  We  exhibit 
our  fieets,  our  standing  annies, 
our  fortifications ;  we  have  our 
naval  and  military  reviews. 
What  fools  are  they  who  think 
that  national  security  is  in  these 
things !  Tlie  safety  of  a  people 
is  in  the  moral  excellence  of 
their  charact<T  and  the  guardian- 
ship of  Heaven. 


(ibjjc  Ijnipit  anb  its  ^anbmaills. 


ORIGINAL  SIMILITUDES. 


Books. — A  book  is  a  kind  of 
ark  that  bears  down  to  us  over 
th(!  floods  of  centuries,  the  seeds 
of  a  new  world  ;  or,  to  change 
tlie  figure,  it  is  a  body  in  which 
the  Bjnrit  of  the  writer  lives 
long  after  his  material  frame 
bos  crumbled  to  dust ; — a  body 
in  which  he  works  longer  and 
often  far  more  efiiciently  than 
lie  did  before  his  dev<vitMtc»*' 


The  Soul.— ''Thosoul  should 
not  be  like  the  leed  tossed  about 
in  the  breeze,  but  liko  Uio  rooted 
plant,  fixed  in  the  soil,  and  slzik- 
ing  deep  its  roots;  it  should 
not  be  like  tho  laJce,  heaving  to 
and  fro  with  every  wind;  out 
like  the  riTcr,  rolling  to  a 
definite  shore,  and  gatherin|^ 
fresh  Tolumo  and  foxve,  as  it 
sweeps  along  to  the  ocean.*' 


I^ti  '■" 
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Silence. — **  Silence  is  a  bet- 
ter expression  of  deep  sympathy 
than  speech." 

Snr. — **  Every  sin  you  com- 
mit is  like  a  drop  of  poison  that 
descends  into .  that  stream  of 
influence  that  will  roll  through 
all  future  times  ;  is  a  breath  of 
pestilence  sent  into  that  atmos- 
phere which  shall  heave  the 
lungs  of  coming  generations." 

Christ's  Death. — **  Christ's 
death  fell  on  the  universe  as 
the  pebble  in  the  centre  of  a 
lake,  widening  in  circles  of  in- 
fluence on  to  its  utmost  bound- 
ary. 

*'  Sin  is  no  more  a  part  of 
human  nature  than  dirt  on  a 
garment.  It  can  bo  washed 
off." 

The  Moral  End  of  Celzx^ 
TION. — **The  growth,  develop- 
ment, and  peHection  of  divine 
knowled^  and  true  holiness  in 
Qod*s  smritual  oflspring,  con- 
stitute the  highest  end  of  the 
creation." 

Ideas.— "The  ideas  of  the 
brain,  however  brilliant,  serve 
us  not,  unless  they  act  as  the 
genial  beams  of  heaven  upon 
the  moral  heart,  quickening  the 
affections  into  supreme  sympa- 
thy with  the  supremely  good." 

Love. — "The  whole  history 
of  our  race  is  traceable  to  love 
— ^I^ood  or  bad,  according  to  its 
objects  and  measure." 

Marks  of  Friendship.— "  If 
we  are  friends  of  Qod  we  shall 
delight  to  think  of  Him.  How 
the  heart  makes  the  intellect 
dwell  upon  the  object  of  its 
aifeotions !  Should  oceans  roll 
between  us  and  our  friends, 
thought  will  bear  them  to  our 
boaom  on  its  rapid  wing.     Or 


should  even  death  part  us, 
thought  will  bring  them  from 
their  graves,  and  press  them 
with  aU  the  warmth  of  life  to 
our  hearts." 

The  Huhan  Pace.—"  The 
face  is  the  soul's  dial  plate.  It 
notifies  all  the  revolutions  of 
the  heart.  Thoughts  chisel 
their  likeness  on  the  brow; 
emotions  throw  their  glare  into 
the  eye;*  passions  paint  their 
hues  upon  the  face.'*^ 

The  Godly  Man.—"  The 
godly  man  will  be  as  firm  in 
the  tempest  as  a  well-rooted 
oak ;  as  calm  amidst  the  billows 
of  life,  as  the  rock  that  only 
breaks  into  pieces  its  surging 
assailants." 

"  The  life  of  a  godly  man  is 
like  a  river,  not^like  a  stagnant 
pool  or  a  dead  sea.  It  is  ever  in 
motion,  sometimes  sparkling  in 
the  sunbeam,  and  sometimes 
shiverinfi^  in  the  clouds ;  somp- 
times  Wanting  through  sce- 
nery as  beautiful  as  Eden,  and 
sometimes  moaning  through 
districts  of  miserable  •desola* 
tion;  sometimes  dear  as  the 
day,  and  sometimes  black  as 
the  night.  Still,  it  is  ever 
moving  on  to  its  ocean  destin^r : 
progress  is  its  law ;  infinitude  is 
its  home." 

The  Qood  Man*s  Trdlls.— 
"  Never  will  the  sorrows  of  a 
good  man  return;  they  are 
gone  for  ever.  Flow  on,  then, 
thou  stream  of  life,  and  bear 
away  our  trials !  Thou  wilt  get 
clearer,  deeper,  and  calmer  as 
thou  nearest  the  blue,  broad, 
boundless  sea  of  eternity." 

"Love  is  a  nightingale  in 
the  universe;  in  its  waves  of 
melody    every    leaf    quiveca^ 
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ovory  insect  sports,  every  pla- 
net rolls,  aufl  (ivcry  seraph 
sinjys.  List  to  the  Tiielody,  and 
1)0  eharmod  away  from  self  and 

BCCt/' 

Mental  IMoxumexts  .— "Tlic 
p:oo(l  man  rears  a  nioimiuent  in 
tbo  S'jiils  i)f  otlK.Tw^',  nion?  laslin«j:, 
far,  than  tlic  huge  pyramids  of 
the  Xilo." 

llKSUKUKOTiox. — *'  The  most 
B<)l('mn  rosnrnrtion  ot  all  is 
tluj  R'sunvction  of  Lariod 
thought." 

The  TKAnrF.ii.— *•  The  truest 
men  must  always  die  to  ^i^o 
vitality  :nid  i)ower  to  their 
tea'.'hiug." 

Wfaknkss  of  Worths. — 
**Th«»  toni^no  can  m.ver  speak 
the  dtM'post  ancl  divinost  things 
in  man ;  nnd  hence,  nature, 
with  -wisdom,  and  with  justice, 
hohis  it,  wlien  the  soul  over- 
flows either  with  tlie  frreatest 
Borrow  or  the  /greatest  joy. 
Much  feeling  makes  us  mute." 

Gil  ATirr  i)K.  —  *  *  Holy  prrati- 
tude  is  a  win/x  that  hears  the 
soul  aloft  to  its  henofactf)r." 

DisTixrrioNs.  --  "Worldly 
distinetiunsare  more  wrapjja'i^es, 
nothing  mor(\  Tin.;  gramlest 
of  tliem  is  often  only  the  jj.'iudy 
costume  of  s])irit-serfs.  Moral 
royaltii.'S  often  walk  the  earth 
in  raf^s." 

Ai'FLiCTiox.— "Like  the  pru- 
nintj-knife  of  the  «^ard«»n»T, 
altiietion  ctits  away  those  falso 
dei»endeiiei«-s  of  tlie  soul,  which, 
like  the  suekers  in  a  tn'(s 
weaken  its  fruit-bearing  power. '  * 

njKAi'TY. — "  B.auty  is  every- 
where ;  it  shin(;s  in  the  stars,  it 
hlooms  in  the  meadows,  it 
S2>arkles  in  the  brook,  it  smilos 


in  pearls    of  the   ocoan,  and 
glitters  in  the  gems  of  the  hilli." 

TifF,  Good  must  Speak.— 
"Truth  has  an  instinct  that 
struggles  evermore  for  utter* 
ttuce." 

"  MzVX's  intellw.t  looks  ot 
God  through  hu  fear  of  Him, 
and  therefoi-e  pietuix»s  u  Dcily 
not  true  either  to  the  teaching* 
of  mituro  i»r  the  gosixd." 

"Tjieue  is  no  i>ower  man 
can  wield  so  mighty  as  that  of 
geniune  tears.'* 

Mattee. — "Matter  has  no 
power  to  imprison  mind ;  chains 
of  ttdanmnt  caimot  uiiuioclu 
the  soul.'* 

Work. — *'  Work  of  whatercr 
kind,  if  rightly  rendered,  is  the 
bcKt  teacher  of  knowleilgo  and 
trainer  of  virtue." 

Ideas. — "  Men  are  mode  to 
be  governed  by  their  ideas,  their 
conduct  shoidd  be  the  effect  and 
exponent  of  their  civod ;  and 
whi-re  the  creed  is  reali}/  be- 
lieved and  not  mei'ely  noiiunally 
held,  this  is  ever  the  case.'' 

Vrooress. — The  ]mt\i  of  truo 
greatness  is  not  that  over  which 
the  Ctcsars  in  proud  daring 
rode ;  but  that  over  which,  with 
humble  mien  and  world-wide 
love,  the  Howards  pursued  their 
self-denying  course.  Its  mis- 
sion  is  to  minister,  not  to 
master ;  to  give,  not  to  govern.*' 

'*HuMAX  labour,  like  a 
mighty  engine,  is  in  riipid  work, 
but  the  time  hastens  on  when 
eveiy  wheel  shall  stoji.*' 

IlETiCEXCE.— "  The  soul  in 
dee^)  sorrow  recoils  from  talk, 
shrinks  from  words,  as  the 
delicate  flower  from  a  oold 
night  breeze." 


Be  Pt^  ml  Ut  MMdmtidt. 
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^  A  wmet  pnooipla  digaiies 
tbt  mort  flienud  temoet,  and 
■•ndliftoi  tlie  mostsei^iious  and 
•eonUr." 

**It  if  better,  a  thooaaiid 
ttmee  better,  to  have  tiie  dis- 
poiitioiii  to  give  and  not  the 
meant,  than  to  have  the  meant 
and  not  the  di^oiition.  He 
who  hat  the  one  it  a  pauper  in 
the  nniverte;  he  who  hat  the 
other,  a  prince.  The  one  it  a 
grab  worming  through  hit 
earthly  pottettiont;  the  other 
a  toraph,  on  joyous  pinion 
winging  hit  way  through  re- 
giont  at  ri<^  at  love,  at  beau- 
tifol  at  Paradito,  at  yatt  at 
'immentity,  at  blested  at  Qod.** 

"HrpocBitY  it  tin  in  itt 
wottt  form ;  it  it  tin  becoming 
too  hideout  to  thow  ittelf ;  tin 
•tealing  the  garb  of  virtue,  and 
thut  daring  to  impote  upon  the 
oreduloutnett  of  men,  and  to 
intuit  the  omnitcionoo  of 
heaven.'* 

THB      lULXQXJJLOn      OF      THE 

Hbabt.— **The  tearful  look, 
the  quivering  lip,  the  heaving 
breatt,  the  warm  ^^p,  the 
convultive  embrace,  tne  tombre 
air  that  teems  to  clothe  the 
whole  being  as  with  a  mystic 
mantle,  are  the  modes  bv  which 
the  heart  tpoakt  out  its  pro- 
foundest  things.*' 

«  There  is  not,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, a  mind  in  the  creation, 
however  feeble  its  power  and 
humble  its  sphere,  that  cannot 
do  a  certain  admirable  some- 
tiiing,  which  no  other  could  to 
well  achieve." 

•<Thb  oontoienoe  of  a  devil 
it  bound  to  kneel  in  reverence 
before  goodneta  as  it  gleams  in 
thelif^of  aUttleohilcL** 


<<Au.  «te  cloriai  of  earth 
break  at  bubblet  and  are  gone 
fbr  ever,  the  moment  the v  touA 
the  cold  thoret  of  mortality.** 

**  TsasBM  will  be  no  monotonr 
in  the  tervioet  of  eternity.  AxL 
wUl  be  freth  at  the  morning.'' 

**SB98iBiLrrY  feathert  the 
arrowt  of  argument,  ffivet 
poetry  and  power  to  thought.'* 

Life. — "We  are  thadowt, 
and  following  thadowt;  tiiere 
it  nothing  roiu  but  Qod." 

'*EvEET  moral  evil  drags 
after  it  a  Divine  woo." 

**  IxAtxuoH  at  ourttronyott 
hopes  imply  our  strongest  hkea 
and  loves,  they  are,  without  a 
figure,  our  very  toul-lifb.'* 

'*  Doixo  the  rij^ht  is  the  con- 
dition of  power." 

*'  True  sovereigntv  is  throned 
in  the  people's  soul. ' 

Roots  of  Life.— The  roots 
of  our  earthly  life,  such  as  they 
are,  are  only  like  those  of  certain 
marine  plants,  that  spring  up 
from  one  floating  wavelet  &  bo 
destroyed  by  the  next ;  or  rather 
like  the  roots  of  those  atmos- 
pheric plants,  of  which  I  have 
somewhere  read,  ^at  sUike 
only  into  a  wave  of  air  that 
rolls  swiftly  on  Heaven  only 
knows  where." 

Bbteibution.— •*  Heaven's 
plan  of  judgment,  as  well  as 
mercy,  is  gradual.  As  to-night 
the  sun  of  our  to-morrow  is  on 
its  way  to  our  horizon,  and  none 
con  keep  it  back  or  arrest  for 
one  moment  its  progress;  so 
the  groat  orb  that  shall  light 
up  the  lost  judgment  is  on  its 
march.  It  may  be  as  distant 
from  us  as  the  most  distant 
eomet,  yet  ttill  it  it  on  Ita  wa.^^ 
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and  -will  ono  day  flood  these 
lieav<'ii.s  v.-itli  supeniaturul 
bright  iio.sb.*' 

"SVoiisiiir. — ''AVorshix)  is  the 
vital  air  and  suidjcaiii  of  the 
Koul ;  worship  is  th«.'  hi^rhi'st 
tinl  of  our  l)«iii^  ;  it  is  not  the 
ni«;ans  to  a  higher  end,  there  is 
no  liiglior  end  for  creature 
H}»ints :  worship  is  not  thi^  way 
to  Ili'avcn  ;  it  is  Heaven  ;  and 
nothing  else  is  Ileaveii." 

Tin:  Xatvuf.  or  lA)\y..~-''  It 
is  tlu^  essence  of  true  love  to 
saeritice  (///  to  its  ohjeet." 

**  Capacity  is  the  measure  of 
obligation.'' 

*'Tri't1[  does  not  di?pend 
upon  nunibcrs." 

"  A  man's  power  of  observ-n- 
tion  is  only  equel  to  his  intel- 
lectual and  moral  t.-levation.'* 

I 

Piety. — "True  piety  buries   ; 
the  soul  in  the  Inlinite." 

ri:iiFi:(Tiox.— "  Tlie  perfec- 
ti(m  of  our  Ix'ing  is  yonder,  not    ] 
here;   hi-ifafter,  not  now.   This 
is  the  dim  dawn,  the  bright  day 
is  there,'* 


Heart  Veils. — '*  From  their 
own  hearts  men  weave  the  veil 
whieh  hidcvs  from  thorn  the 
gosi)cl." 

COXDUCT  THE  ExmESSIOXOP 

Life. — Heaven  intended  that 
our  outwaixl  conduct  should  be 
the  expression  of  our  inner 
selves,  that  our  looks,  words, 
and  deeds,  should  be  as  true  to 
our  heuris  as  the  plant  is  to  the 
seiM.1  from  which  it  springs,  and 
as  the  river  is  to  the  foimtain 
from  which  it  flows." 

DEATJi.---*'The  death  of  every 
good  inau  is  the  dr}'iiig  up  of  a 
refreshing  fountain  in  our 
desert,  the  quenching  of  a 
guiding  star  in  our  lirmament.'* 

''The  life  of  a  good  man  adds 
to  the  world's  resi>onsibility." 

Thought.— •*  When  a  man 
siDcaks  u  thought  to  the  world 
h<'  can  never  call  it  back ;  it 
originates  a  serii.'S  of  operations 
that  will  never  end;  in  some 
form  or  other  it  will  bo  working 
in  the  mind  of  the  world  ages 
after  t\w  tongue  that  spoke  it. 
or  the  ear  that  heard  it  shall 
have  crunibk*d  to  dust.'' 


liflinilduHl  grtbiams. 


Xo.  LXXIV. 

Suhjed:  Memouable  "Words  remembe&ed. 

**And  they  rfiiKiahorcd  liis  wonls.** — Luke  xxiv.    8, 

Here  is— I.  Memoilvble  wokds.    **i/i«  word«."  No  worda  like 

His.     His  words  are,  First:    The  reprvBtntativf   of  the  grtaUit 

reuiUUs,  Most  of  the  words  of  men  represent  either  n»-zealitiM  or 
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trivial  realities,  things  not  worth  representing.  His  words  repre- 
sent deathless  spirits,  immutable  law,  Himself,  the  Great  Gk>d, 
eternity.  His  words  are,  Secondly :  Tlie  channds  of  the  higheti 
influence.  Human  words  are  often  the  channels  of  profanities, 
inanities,  inohastities,  &c.,  &c  Through  His  words  there  rolls 
that  eternal  river  of  life  that  quickens,  nourishes,  beautifies,  and 
blesses  the  moral  universe.  His  words  are,  Thirdly :  l^he 
weapons  of  Jhe  highest  victories.  The  highest  victories  in  the 
universe  are  victories  over  sin,  error,  misery.  Christ's  word 
is  that  sword  of  the  spirit  by  which  the  most  splendid 
victories  can  alone  be  won.  Here  is — II.  Mqpiorable  words 
**  EEMEMDEKED."  "And  thoy  remembered  His  words." 
Two  things  are  necessary  properly  to  remember  the  words  of 
Christ.  First:  A  correct  knowledge  of  them.  We  can  never 
remember  what  we  have  not  known.  Memory  never  touches  the 
vast  regions  lying  outside  our  intelligence.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  ask  heathens  to  remember  the  words  of  Christ.  Secondly :  A 
vital  interest  in  them.  We  do  not  remember  things  in  which  we 
have  no  interest.  They  roll  over  our  minds  as  shadows  over  the 
hills.  We  never  forget  what  we  feel  a  vital  interest  in.  If  the 
words  of  Christ  awaken  our  highest  gratitude,  our  strongest  love 
and  sublimest  hope,  as  they  ever  should,  then,  and  not  till  then, 
shall  we  rightly  remember  His  memorable  words. 


No.  LXXV. 

Subject:  The  Weabt  World  and  the  RsFBESHiNa  Ministry. 

"  Tbo  liord  God  hath  given  me  the  tongue  of  the  learned,  that  I  should 
know  how  to  speak  a  word  in  season  to  him  that  is  weary." — Isaiah  1.  4. 

I.  The  WEARY  WORLD.  **  Him  that  is  weary."  It  is  not  one 
man  that  is  weary,  the  generation  is  weary,  the  world  is  weary. 
All  sinners  are  weary.  (1)  Wearied  with  fruitless  efforts  after 
happiness.  (2)  Wearied  with  the  varied  cares  of  life.  (3)  Wearied 
with  the  heavy  load  of  guilt.  Sin  is  a  wearying,  exhausting  busi- 
ness. There  is  the  ennui  yawn,  and  the  groan  of  depression  heard 
everywhere.  11.  The  refreshino  ministry.  "The  Lord  God 
hath  given  me  the  tongue  of  the  learned,"  &c.  (1)  The  relief 
comes  hy  speech.  It  is  by  the  **  tongue."  No  physical,  legislative, 
or  ceremonial  means  will  do,  it  must  be  by  the  tongue,  the  living 
Toioe,  charged  with  sympathy,  truth,  light.     (2)  The  effeotivQ 


**  We  know  th&t  we  are  of  Qod,  tni 
iie«."— .1  John  V.  19. 

There  are  two  distinct  moral  das! 
of  God  and  the  children  of  the  de>*il 
In  the  daya  of  John  the  former  d; 
Utter.  **  We  are  of  God,"  only  a  f< 
world — "  lieth  in  wickedness."  At 
family  is  the  great  majority  of  tl 
First :  Their  relatum  to  Ood.  <*  Wo 
mean  ?  (1)  Wo  aro  of  His  family.  W 
We  are  His  loving,  loyal  children 
We  are  being  taught  of  God.  As  s 
**  makes  us  meet,"  &c.  (3)  We  ar« 
serve  Him,  all  must  servo  Him ;  but 
lovingly.  Secondly:  Their  ooit«etdt 
know."  How  do  we  know  it  ?  Nc 
oation,  but  by  consoiousness.  £vc 
governing  disposition.  What  ablessc 
« that  we  ate  of  God."  II.  The  v: 
world  lieth  in  wickedness."  A  moi 
would  be,  **  lieth  in  the  wicked  one ' 
to  in  the  preceding  verse.  **The  i 
of  mankind.  lieth  in  the  wicked 
dominion,  his  influence.    <*  laeth." 
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No.  LXXVn. 

Buhjed:  Ths  Sublucxst  Human  Difrnrcnosr. 

•*  HftTing  Hit  father's  name  written  in  their  fbieheadt.'*— Bar.  sir.  1. 

Hen  glory  in  things  that  are  supposed  to  distingoish  them 
ndvantageonsly  from  their  f ellow-mon— the  attractions  of  phyiioal 
beauty,  the  glitter  of  wealth,  the  pomp  of  power;  but  the  greatest 
of  all  distinctions,  the  grandest  and  highest,  is  to  liaTe  the  name 
of  the  Great  Father  manifest  in  our  lives,  written  on  our  very 
foreheads.  A  word  or  two  on  this  distinction.  L  It  is  the  mos^ 
BIAUTIFUL.  The  face  is  the  beauty  of  man ;  there  the  soul  reveals 
itself,  somotimos  in  smMhino,  and  sometimes  in  clouds.  The 
beauty  of  the  face  is  not  in  features,  but  in  expression,  and  the 
more  it  expresses  of  purity,  intelligence,  generosity,  tenderness, 
the  more  beautiful.  How  bcautifi^  then,  to  have  God's  name 
radiating  in  it.  God's  name  is  the  beauty  of  the  universe.  II.  It 
is  most  00X8PICU0U8.  ''  In  their  foreheads."  It  is  seen  wherever 
you  go,  fronting  every  object  you  look  at.  Godliness  cannot 
conceal  itself.  Divine  goodness. is  evermore  self-revealing.  Ai 
the  face  of  Mosos  shone  with  a  mystic  radiance  when  he  came 
down  from  the  mount  after  holding  fellowship  with  God,  so  the 
lives  of  all  godly  mon  are  onoirolod  with  a  Divine  halo.  III.  It 
is  most  UOKOURABLE.  A  man  sometimes  foels  proud  when  ho  is 
told  ho  is  like  some  great  statcisman,  ruler,  thinker,  reformer. 
How  transcondontly  honourable  is  it  to  wear  in  our  face  the  very 
image  of  God  I  Let  us  all  seek  this  distinction.  With  the  Father's 
name  on  our  foreheads  we  shall  throw  the  pageantry  of  the 
Sbahi,  the  Csarsi  and  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  into  contempt. 


No.  LXXYUI. 
Suhiwi:  Tsi  SsrrusD  Ck)Jt]>iTiov  ov  ▲  SDDrw's  Well- 

BSIKO. 
**  Ye  will  not  come  to  mo,  that  ye  might  have  life."— John  v.  40. 

Man's  well-being  hero  and  in  various  other  places  in  the  New 
Testament  is  represented  as  ''life."  And  what  is  the  '*life*'P 
Supreme  love  to  Gk>d.  This  man  had  at  first  this  hejost,  and  in 
its  loss  is  hia  spiritual  death.  The  man  who  has  this  is  truly  aliva> 
and  he  only.  Observe  two  thinga  in  relation  to  it.  L  The  settled 
oooditSon  fbopouitdid.     How  is  it  to  be  obtaiaedf    Onlf  bf^ 


_ — J  >^^„ ,     xa  16  oocaiue  tl 

i«  siinple   enough.     They  y 

IWckeiiB,  their  CromweU,    a 

thoughts  more  simple  and  n 

not  His  history  more  roman 

they  have  discovered  any  oth 

o^er  way  exists.     AU  phil 

Why  then?     First:     They  i 

Worldly  gains  and  pleasures 

too  ^onc  topremme  upon  the  ac 

They  are  too  much  under  the 

''Ye  will  not.-    -Why  wiU 


fiferari 


THE  EEVn 

In  every  work  regard 
.     Staoe  none  can  oom|u 
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work  of  sacred  exegesis.  This  new  work  on  Mark  abundantly  raatains 
this  lasgnage.  The  following  extract  from  the  preface  will  indicate  the 
connection  between  this  and  the  former  volume : — "The  following '  Com- 
mentary on  the  Gospel  according  to  Mark,'  though  latently  complcmentive 
of  the  author's  '  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew/  is  yet 
entirely  self-contained.  There  are  indeed  occasional  references  to  some 
fuller  discussions  or  expositions  in  the  Commentary  on  Matthew ;  but  the 
thread  of  continuous  exposition  in  Mark  is  never  suspended  or  broken  off. 
The  author  conceives  that  he  was  not  entitled  to  postulate  the  reader's 
possession  of  the  earlier  volume,  and  he  imagines  that  it  would  have  been 
a  blunder  in  the  structure  of  the  present  work  had  it  imposed,  even  on 
those  readers  who  possess  tlie  companion  volume,  the  irksome  task  of 
turning  to  it,  and  turning  it  up,  ere  they  could  ascertain  his  opinion  on 
any  particular  passage  in  Mark*  In  thus  endeavouring  to  avoid  a  'rock ' 
on  which  many  of  his  predecessors  in  the  exposition  of  the  Gospel  had 
struck,  the  author  was  not  unmindful  that  there  was  a  little  maelstrom, 
like  Charybdis  on  the  other  side  of  Scylla,  no  less  dangerous  to  navigators. 
Hence  he  has  been  on  his  guard  not  to  allow  any  of  the  materials  which  have 
done  duty  in  the  Commentary  on  Matthew  to  float  silently  away  into  the 
whirlpool  of  circulatory  repetition,  in  order  to  do  double  service  in  ex- 
pounding the  coincident  representations  in  Mark.  He  hopes  that  what- 
ever else  his  readers  may  miss  in  the  present  volume,  they  will  find 
throughout  fresh  veins  of  representation  and.  illustration,  Uie  result  of  fresh 
labour  and  research."  There  is  no  doubt  that  every  thoughtful  reader 
will  find  put  in  this  volume  "  fresh  veins  of  illustration  and  thought,  the 
result  of  much  labour  and  great  research."  On  account  of  the  two  gospels 
containing  so  much  in  common,  we  should  have  liked  the  author  to  have 
given  us  a  commentaiy  on  John  in  preference  to  Mark,  unless  indeed  he 
intends  to  treat  upon  all  the  gospels,  which  we  hope  he  will  do.  There 
are  questions  connected  with  the  Gospel  of  John  which  are  very  vital  and 
are  becoming  very  urgent,  and  we  know  of  no  one  within  the  whole  circle 
of  modem  Biblical  scholars  who  could  handle  them  with  greater  ability, 
and  give  them  a  more  satisfactory  solution.  We  shall  hope  for  such  a 
work  from  Dr.  Morison's  pen.  Meanwhile,  we  thank  him  for  this  inesti- 
mable volume,  and  heartily  commend  it  to  our  brethren  in  the  ministry 
as  a  work  that  will  render  them  great  service  in  their  arduous  and  respon- 
sible labours. 


Biblical  Commentary  ok  the  Books  op  Ezra,  Nemkmiah,  akd 
Eotheb.  By  C.  F.  Keil,  D.D.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
Sophia  Taylor.    Edinburgh  :  T.  and  T.  Clark,  88,  George  Street 

Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther  are  books  containing  histories  of  thrilling 
interest,  spiritual  suggestiveness,  and  practical  teaching.  Dr.  Keil  in 
this  volume  goes  through  these  histories  with^great  critical  att«Qlvcs^ 


CUrk,  88,  Qeorffo  Streot 

WolUKs  of  this  kind  are  of  great  inten 
qtiarlan  and  si^ecnlatire  proclivities. 
charm,  and  arc  somewhat  distasteAil. 
and  loyal  disciples  of  Christianity  arc 
quenee  is  it  to  us,  or  to  our  age,  wha 
lands  and  times  thought  and  said  al 
results,  they  have  nearly  all  mal-rep 
genius  of  the  gospel,  the  true  nature 
Better,  a  thousand  times  better,  had 
never  been  ;  but  since  they  are,  let  the 
tnated.    We  want  Christ,  not  creeds ; 
Tolume  for  those  who  may  require  the 
that  bat  interested  us,  we  confess,  ii 
editor,  which  ia  well  written  and  fraugl 


Tm  Biblical  MtTsKtm.  By  JAmn 
talning  from  the  Epistles  to  Corini 
eontainlng  from  the  Epistle  to  the 
tnent. 

Taaui  two  Tolumes  eenclude  Mr.  Oi 
aunt.  The  remarks  which  we  made 
"  Biblical  Museum  "  will  apply  to  thes 
plan  as  that  on  which  their  prcde( 


KlilMOVt   THOtfdllT   19   SkOLAIIB  noM  TSB   HtfOBMATKW  TO  Tm 

tsn>  or  Last  Gbsctuky.    By  Rev.  Jork  Hvkt,  li.A.    YoL  IIL 
liondott  :  Strahmi  tad  Co.,  5^  Ladgile  HilL 

IfotT  heartily  do  we  welcome  thia  third  and  conchiding  roliime  on 
**  Religioiu  llioaglit  in  England,"  a  work  which  in  all  respects  we  ooa- 
aider  to  be  incompanhly  the  beet  that  has  ever  appeared  on  the  subject 
Hie  following  extract  from  the  preface  shows  the  noble  spirit  with  which 
the  author  haa  prosecuted  his  arduous  and  invaluable  labours : — *'  The 
spirit  in  whicb  this  wwk  is  written  is,  I  trust,  altogether  different  ftom. 
the  orcUnary  spirit  in  which  histories  of  the  Church  or  of  theology  are 
generally  written.  I  have  not  abused  those  from  whom  I  differ,  and  I 
have  not  exalted  those  with  whom  I  agree.  I  hare  had  beside  me  for 
general  reference  Dean  Hook's '  Ecclesiastical  Biography,'  and  hsT^  tried 
to  fight  against  the  spirit  that  pervades  it  When  the  Dean  comes  to  a 
Kon-juzor,  or  a  Scotch  Episcopdian,  he  is  sure  to  find  a  saint,  a  confessor, 
or  a  martyr,  to  whom  many  pages  of  eulogy  are  to  be  devoted.  When 
lie  comes  to  a  Konconformist,  even  if  it  be  a  Calamy»  a  Howe,  or  a  Watti^ 
they  are  served  with  a  few  dates  and  perhaps  a  Ust  of  their  publicationsL 
A  liberal  Churchman  ia  generally  described  as  '  this  unprincipled  msn,'  or 
this  *  Arian  heretic,*  while  for  the  leaders  of  Presbyterianism  in  Scotland 
the  Dean  opens  the.  flood-gates  of  his  wrath,  and  pours  forth  an  over- 
whelming torrent  of  hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness.  My  wish 
has  been  to  write  a  history  of  theology  on  the  rigid  principles  of  natural 
science ;  to  appeal  to  no  man's  partiidities  or  pr^udices,  but  to  state  the 
nsked  truth,  however  c#l  the  form  in  which  it  might  appear.  I  have 
remembered  a  wise  saying  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  that  'a  doctrine  is  not 
JMiged  at  aU  tili  it  ia  judged  in  its  best  form,'  and  I  have  tried  to  writs 
■■  if  the  tiias  pvedicted  by  Hooker  were  come,  when  'three  words 
vrktsa  with  charity  and  meekness  shall  receive  a  more  blessed  xeward 
than  thies  thousand  volumes  written  with  a  disdainful  ahavpneasoCwit' " 
The  author  inrinules  his  intention  of  writing  a  history  of  religjoua  life  in 
InglandL  We  sincerely  hope  he  may  be  enabled  to  do  so.  Meanwhib 
We  take  the  opportunity  of  again  urging  our  readers  to  procure  and 
study  these  three  volumes  of  priceless  worth. 

A)*otoosTto  Lscnrmca  ow  tbk  MonAh  TnrrMs  o»  CatnTtAKtrr.    By 

Cbasum  Eenst   LtTTBAEtn,  Doctor  and  Profesaor  of  Theology. 

t»nsktedfromtheQermjinbySo£niATATLOB.  Idiabuxs^;  T.an«l 

t.  Clark,  S8,  George  Street 

Vfe  author  in  hin  ^fooe  says:^"It  ha*  been  nj  long*cherished  puv^ 

yosa  to  deliver  snd  pablish  puUio  leoturea  on  Christian  aoiaU    Thrf 

HistiHwi  of  pj  design  hsa  bsell  delayed  by  cirsiuufftanee^  and  partioiiP 

W^hf  thowaidiks  events  of  tha  htft  few  y^MUi.    Bnt  the  discoasioft  o^ 

ktieh  questions  can  never  be  too  late.    If  ever  there  was  an  Mffft  whoa  thiA 


this  is  sometimes  forgotten,  still  it  Cf 
our  sight" 

With  these  remarks  we  have  a  hcarl 
lectures  are — *'  Nature  of  Christianity, 
tian  and  the  Christian  Virtues,"  "Th 
and  his  Attitude  towards  the  Church, 
Christian  Home,"  "The  State  and 
Christian  in  the  Stete,"  "Culture  a 
Christianity."  All  these  subjects  are 
noss  and  devotion.  There  is  a  grea1 
practical  aim. 

The  Being  and  Attbibutes  of  i 
Crbation.  By  David  Nelson,  : 
192,  Piccadilly. 

We  are  informed  that  the  substance  oi 
t>f  discourses.  The  grand  object  was  ' 
lion  of  a  living  and  loving  God,  not 
illustrations,  but  by  one  grand  and  gei 
of  things  as  a  collective  fact  or  totalit]| 
fnl  perusal.  Its  aim  is  high,  its  thou£ 
•pirit  admirable. 

The  Plan  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel: 
Rev.  William  Stewaht,  M.A., 


Sermomc  Kernels  by  the  Illustrious 
Schleiermacker. 


VI. 


[Dr.  F.  Schlciennacher  (1768-1834),  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Uni- 
▼enity  of  Halle,  and  then,  from  the  year  1810  till  his  deatii,  in  that  of 
Berlin.  From  18G7  till  his  death  he  was  also  the  minister  of  Trinity  Chorch 
in  Berlin.  Both  as  preacher  and  theological  teacher  his  influence  has 
been  of  the  very  highest  character,  and  more  eictensive  probably,  directly 
or  indirectly,  than  that  of  any  other  divine  of  the  century.] 


The  Scriptural  Limitation  of  Our  Solicitudb  for 
THE  Future. 

^H£  wisdom  taught  by  the  religion  of  Jesus  is  so 
entirely  opposed  to  the  prudence  of  this  world, 
which  yet  most  men  aspire  after,  that  but  few  are 
able  to  relish  it.  It  knows  nothing  of  the  contradictions 
and  subtilties  of  men,  whoso  aims  are  only  earthward ; 
and  being  thus  so  easy  and  simple,  to  some  it  is  a  stum* 
bling-block,  to  others  foolishness.  Nor  can  it  be  otherwise, 
as  its  precepts  are  intelligible  only  to  the  disposition 
which  it  presupposes.  Hence,  the  holiest  and  purest 
doctrines  of  Christianity  being  misunderstood,  the  gay 
and  frivolous  make  a  jest  of  them ;  the  serious,  but  wise 
in  their  own  conceit,  most  bitterly  blame  and  reject  them, 
as  if  they  unfitted  man  for  the  duties  of  life,  or  even 
polluted  his   conscience;   and,   worst  of  all,  pretended 


130     Scn.iOhic  lurnch  In/  the  IlliidriouH  SMeier mocker, 

advocates  of  those  doctrines  so  misrepresent  tliem,  tbat 
their  most  distinctive  and  most  excellent  peculiaritcs  are 
lost  siLtht  of.     The  teaching  of  Scripture  as  to  the  v»*ay 
in  Avliich  we  aic  to  trust  (lod  and  cii.^t  our  care  npon  Him 
in  rcpi^ard  to  tlic  future,  is  an  instance  of  ihi.s.     iNo  doubt 
it   is  most    diili'.-ult,   i]i  this  matter,   to  decide  upon  the 
rialit  course  (wliiuh   seems  to  lie  between  tec  miicli  care 
on  tlie  one  lunid,  and  too  little  on  the  other),  and  uiv»n 
tlie  rehition  hetwcon  tl-o  human  will  aiid  t];e  I/ivine  forc- 
knowhVip;o.     The   >'crii'.ture,  liowcver,  liache^^  us  that  we 
can   leave  all   tliose  dillioulties  v.ndecidcl,  j-ince  v.v  are  t) 
c<»ncern  our.selves  v»-it]i  tiie  prc-Jcnt  Ony  alone.     Tiiis  men 
tind  incompreiivnsliue.     Coni>Lclerinf^  the  .time  they  them- 
.selves  si^C'ud  i;i  c-:irinr>  for  the  future,  and  the  thousand 
bonoiiciul  aiTii7i;.rements  in    society  which   depend    upon 
this  c::re,  ihcy  ^■•.•:'  not  whither  tiiat  doctrine  tends  ;  it  i-i 
too  hiiih  for  dn'Mi,  l)o«'ause  too  simple.     And  lience,  while 
son\e  hy  turns  torment  themselves  about  the  futiuv,  ami 
soiiander  away  tlie  prcs.^nt  in  the  nejrloct  of  du^y  and  in 
excessive  gratincatious  ;  others,  consitlerin^::  need  as  the 
only  spur  to  rliligence  and  activity,  take  oSence  at  this 
friendly  floctriiie,  and  think  that,  if  it  were  universally 
received,  humanity  would  be   brought  back   to  the  old 
state  of  barbarity  and  want.    "Xo,'*  reply  the  self-styled 
friends  of  relipon  ;  "  it  is  nowhere  promi:5cd  that  man 
shall  gain  anything  without  using  the  Divinely  appointed 
means.    It  is  intended  that  man  should  care  for  the  future, 
only  not  passiomitely,   or   anxiously,   but  in  a  rational 
manner.     Having  taken  stops  to  promote  his  welfare  and 
to  ensure  his  contentment,  ho  is  to  leave  the  i.ssue  to  God." 
But  is  not  this  the  language  of  the  worldly-minded  P    Do 
you  not  see  in  it  "  the  old  man,"  which  should  have  been 
"putoftV     Is  not  this  ingrafting  religion  on  an  earthly 
mind,  or  wishing  to  gather  figs  from  thistles?    Let  lu 
now  consider  l\ie  v^aviowr'a  teaching  on  this  subject  in  its 
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grand  simplioity^  withoat  reasonmg  into  it  anjrthing  which 
d  oes  not  belong  it. 

"  Take  therefore  no  thought  for  tiie'  morrow :  for  the 
morrow  shall  take  thought  for  the  things  of  itself.  Suffi- 
cient unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof." — Matt.  vi.  34. 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  these  glorious  words. 
Every  day  has  its  own  troubles,  needs,  employments^  and 
these  we  are  to  attend  to  with  diligence  and  honest  zeaL 
But  there  we  are  to  let  the  matter  rest,  bolieviDg  that  the 
best  preparation  for  the  duties  of  to-morrow  is  to  be  found 
in  doing  well  the  duties  of  to-day.  Care  for  thia  future 
must  neither  divert  our  attention  from  these  duties,  nor 
curtail  our  enjoyment  of  the  good  imparted  to  us  for 
to-day.  Such  is  the  sense  of  the  text.  If  we  think  of 
the  evil  effects  resulting  from  oiLr  short-sighted  care  for 
the  future,  and  from  always  having  a  double  aim  in  view, 
we  must  all  at  least  desire  that  t^  doctrine  may  prove 
itself  to  be  wise  and  right. 

I.  This  precipitate  care  for  the  future  has  reference 
most  widely  and  commonly  to  the  aeeidental  events  of  life. 
TTnexpected  reverses  are  at  no  time  rare;  indeed  tibey 
seem  to  become  more  frequent  as  the  inter-relationship  of 
men^increases.  In  every  such  misfortune  the  sufferer  is 
apt  to  think,  that  if  his  connections  and  the  conduct  of 
his  affairs  had  been  otherwise,  the  sad  event  would  not 
have  occurred  to  ham.  The  aim,  therefore,  of  this  careful 
ppodence  is,  to  intrench  itself  behind  the  surest  and 
firmest  connections,  and  so  to  interweave  its  wel&re  with 
that  of  others,  that  when  danger  threatens  help  may  be 
forthcoming  on  aU  sides.  But  even  then  the  greatest 
caution  is  used  not  to  provoke  any  adverse  power,  and 
this  caution^  with  its  consequent  unrest,  increases  more 
and  more. 

You  wiU  bo  obliged;  my  friends,  to  oonfess  that  all 
these  efforts  lead  to  nothing  ceitain ;  ixo  \i\imaii  «&^ts)\^ , 
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or  goodwill,  or  self-interest,  can  ensure  perfect  aecozity- 
Even  infallihk  prudence  (which,  supposing  it  poivUe^ 
could  not  exist  without  the  severest  application  of  hnmaii 
effort),  although  attended  with  the  greatest  success^  wooU. 
never  accomplish  its  tasks.  For  a  new  fiitoie  demanding- 
all  your  energy  would  constantly  appear ;  and  yon,  by 
continuing  indifferent  to  the  present,  would  nevBr  enjoy 
the  fruit  of  your  labour.  And  what  sorrow  and  anxiety 
all  this  occasions !  How  much  of  the  brief  period  of  life* 
is  lost  thereby  !  Therefore  CShrist  never  conoemed  Him* 
self  about  contingencies.  Impending  peraeoationg,  fatiiie 
perils,  these  afforded  no  considerations  to  induce  Him  to» 
change  His  course,  or  to  form  any  connection  &r  His  ow& 
advantage.  AU  such  precautions  He  neglected,  howersr 
innocent.  And  why  P  Because  they  did  not  at  all  enter 
into  His  mind,  and  because  He  might  not  turn  aside  to  div 
or  to  avoid  doing,  anything  solely  on  account  of  the* 
future.  Every  moment  He  had  His  Father's  will  to  do; 
and  only  one  way  of  doing  it  was  before  Him — ^namely, 
that  which  was  suggested  by  His  vocation,  and  wfaidfe 
testified  most  distinctly  of  His  character.  Now,  we  iih» 
would  be  His  disciples,  are  under  the  same  laws.  To  ua 
it  is  intended  that  every  moment  and  every  action  sboold 
be  sacred.  In  this  sense  we  have  nothing  oaprioioos  t»> 
provide  against.  Every  moment  fnzniaheo  na  .with  aanO' 
task,  which  is  Gbd's  will  in  regard  to  hsl  And,  howeior 
arbitrarily  others  may  proceed,  for  us,  as  for  omr  Lnd^ 
there  is  only  one  way  of  doing  it — ^namely,  that  wludk  » 
conducive  to  our  vocation,  in  harmony  with  ourpiiiioqpls^ 
and  expressive  of  our  individuality.  In  this  way  i 
we  walk  in  simplicity  before  God.  And  thw^  i 
heartily  to  the  things  of  to-day,  we  shall  find  m  ooa- 
sequence  that  to-morrow  will  care  for  itself.  HfUBhaC 
the  two,  therefore,  is  more  the  sport  €{  msiiHtt^l  t^ 
ivlio  in  this  reepecl  fo\\o'w«  the  example  of  i 
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^ho  by  his  anxiety  for  the  future  is  disturbed,  embittered, 
iudd  tormented  at  every  step  P 

II.  "  But  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  wants  of  the 
future,  then,  surely,  it  does  seem  as  if  man  could  not 
dispense  with  care  altogether.  There  are  many  of  those 
wants  that  recur,  not  every  day,  but  at  longer  intervals. 
If  now  we  overlook  these  and  then  suffer  fov  it,  should 
we  not  be  objects  of  merited  derision  P  And  if  we  are  to 
pay  no  heed  to  the  future,  how  are  we  to  avoid  excess  and 
irregularity  in  our  expenditure,  &c.,  and  consequent  em- 
barrassments P  '^ 

This  reasoning  looks  uncommonly  sound.  But  what 
do  you  propose  to  do  in  order  to  escape  these  disadvan- 
tages, and  the  more  certainly  to  satisfy  those  wants  P 
Will  you  provide  against  the  results  of  excess  and  im- 
moderation P  incessantly  accumulate  as  much  as  possible  P 
.starve  yourself  now  that  you  may  feast  hereafter  P  un- 
dertake, for  the  sake  of  a  little  extra  security,  tasks  too 
heavy  for  youP  even  entertain  thoughts  of  dishonest 
gainP  Many  through  their  constant  regard  to  future 
wants,  come,  unhappily,  to  this.  But  no,  there  are  other 
means:  you  will  not  be  at  any  time  extravagant;  you 
will  not  think  of  wants  until  they  demand  your  attention ; 
you  will  as  much  as  possible  cultivate  moderation,  order, 
4Uid  conscientious  diligence.  If  it  is  in  this  way  that  you 
propose  to  meet  the  future,  then  confess,  that  the  Saviour 
lias  good  reason  for  promising  His  own,  that  with  them 
the  morrow  will  care  for  itself;  for  without  casting  half 
a  glance  into  the  future  they  do  all  these  things  from 
other  principles.  They  are  saved  from  extravagance,  by 
.strictly  providing  only  for  the  wants  of  the  day,  and  from 
imprudence,  by  considering  their  needs  as  they  arise. 
They  are  diligent  in  their  business,  not  for  the  gain 
^accruing  thereby,  but  for  the  good  promoted,  for  the 
Jbenefits  thence  arising  to  others,  and  Gontrib\]Lt^\A  ^^ 
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common  weal  and  sabsistenoe   of   society.     Thej  oe- 
orderly,  not  bccauso  they  spare  mnbh  and  axe  nracSi  le* 
lieyed  thereby,  but  becaose  by  order  time  is  gained,  and 
because  understanding  and  reflectian  are  represented  ia 
it.     They  are  temperate,  not  in  order  to  aroid  the  natonl 
penalty  that  hobbles  after  vice,  bat  because    noihiiig 
sensual  has  such  charms  for  them,  that  they  oonld  for  it» 
sake  forget  the  beautiful  and  good.    What  need,  thcfe- 
fore,  have  they  to  think  and  care  for  the  fbtare  P  wodd 
it  be  to  keep  them  the  more  surely  in  the  way  they  have 
chosen  P  or  to  console  them  for  being  unable  to  act  other- 
wise P    In  this  precisely  lies  the  great  difbrenoe  between 
him  who,  free  from  care,  looks  not  beyond  the  present 
hour,  but  does  his  duty  at  all  times  with  a  wjiole  hesrty 
and  him  to  whom  everything  that  looks  like  virtne  m  \mk 
a  mercenary  affectation.    The  former  pursues  an  ettk 
course,  guided  by  firm  principles,  and  ever  Teapiag  Ab 
advantages  of  his  conduct ;  the  latter,  between  wtaMf 
and  eager  desire,  now  turns  to  the  light,  new  to  the  IsAk 
now  stints  himself  without  need,  and  new  by^  yieldiiig  te 
excess,  loses  the  fruit  of  a  long  and  laborious  season  of 
restraint.    The  former,  conacientioaBly  attending  to  tih». 
duties  of  the  day,  is  free  from  care,  and  happy;  bnttte 
latter  brings  his  sacrificeto  the  {ntarewith  a  heavy -hearty 
and  would  gladly  be  exempt  from  eflEering  it.    Woete 
the  man  who  fulfils  the  duties  of  his  calling  in  a  Iiirsli^g 
spirit !    No  better,  but  more  unhappy,  ia  he  thaatiie  aaa 
who  leads  a  life  of  idleness.    WoetohimwhosalgeClshiB- 
self  to  the  laws  of  moderation  only  for  &ar  of  oonaeqWBast! 
No  better,  but  more  cowardly,  is  he  than  the'l 
bridled  voluptuary.    But  so  it  is :  foar  «r  bvB  i 
in  men.     But  where  the  spirit  of  Ghxist 
fear  is  driven  out,  and  the  mastety  of 

III.  Yet  the  tendency  to  be 
m  dB$]^  rooted  in  the  YsaniKn  mL  that 
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Christians  cannot  entirely  overcome  it.  They  suppose 
that  men  cannot  too  soon  direct  their  attention  to  the 
duiieSy  virtues,  and  pious  deeds  demanded  of  them  in  the- 
future,  or  be  too  maturely  prepared  for  them.  I  admit 
that  the  Saviour  was  not  now  thinking  immediately  of 
pious  acts :  still  the  precept  before  us  is  quite  applicable 
to  them.  For  this  supposition  rests  upon  the  very  errors 
we  havo  been  considering. 

Are  we  really  in  the  right — this  is  the  first  question  to 
be  answered — when,  in  the  education  of  the  young,  we 
regard  all  their  exercises  only  as  preparatory  to  what  will 
be  required  of  them  in  later  years  ?    As  a  fiact,  every- 
thing connected  with  education — intellectual  or  moral — 
ifl  80  treated  by  most  persons.     And  thus  it  is  that  the 
youth,  partly  assuming  the  reins  of  his  own  life,  continues 
to  pursue  the  course  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed^ 
and  prepares  himself  beforehand  for  the  duties  of  the 
station  which  he  hopes  to  take  in  society ;   and  the  work 
of  preparation  evermore  goes  on,  so  long  as  any  grade  of 
moral  or  social  elevation  is  left  to  rise  to.     But  to  my 
mind  there  is  a  great  error  in  this.     Is  it  not  contrary  to 
the  respect  we  owe  to  human  life,  to  treat  any  one  part 
of  it  as  a  means  to  that  next  following  it  P  >  Is  it  not 
beneath  the  dignity  of  any  kind  of  wholesome  knowledge^ 
much  more  beneath  the  dignity  of  religion,  when  they  are 
inculcated  only  as  a  means  of  preparation,  and  are  meant 
therefore  to  dwell  in  a  mind  incapable  as  yet  of  appre- 
ciating their  proper  worth  ?    And  this  error  gives  rise  to 
considerable  mischief.     Much  in  the  education  we  give 
our  children   is  rendered  fruitless   by  it.     The   young, 
under  the  heavy  pressure  of  their  hard  fetters,  have  but 
little  enjovment  of  the  fairest  period  of  life.     And  many 
a  noble  mmd,  in  the  general  haste  from  one  state  of  life 
into  another,  is  reduced  by  over-haste  to  worn-out  me- 
diocrity.    Let  us  not  impatiently  outruxL  t\\<^  ^t^x  ^\. 
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nature ;  but  let  us  be  assured^  that  the  bett  thing  we  can 
do  for  the  future^  is  to  do  without  regard  to  the  fatore 
what  is  best  and  most  salutary  for  the  present.  If  we 
are  less  concerned  that  our  children  should  beoome  youths 
than  that  they  should  be  children,  and  children  at  their 
best;  and  if  we  accompany  the  gradual  evolution  of 
nature  in  our  children  with  our  helpful  love  rather  than 
accelerate  it  by  force  :  then  every  sort  of  instruction  we 
can  give  them  will  find  it>s  bejst  place,  and  the  future  will 
be  best  cared  for  without  care. 

Are  we  justified — this  is  our  second  question — are  we 
as  Christians  justified  in  believing,  that  for  every  stedfiut 
performance  of  duty,  for  every  sacrifice,  for  every  self- 
conquest,  not  forming  part  of  the  usual  occurrences  of  our 
life,  a  special  preparation  is  necessary  ?    This  is  what  so 
many  Christians  understand  to  belong  to  the  neoessaiy 
exercises  of  piety.     But,  however  excellent  devout  con- 
templation, prayer,  outward  activities,  or  restrictionB  may 
be  when  they  occur  in  the  course  of  our  duties,  or  as  the 
utterance  of  our  heart's  need;  so  soon  as  they  are  taken 
up  expressly  with  a  view  to  anything  future,  they  become 
objectionable,  because  superfluous.    To  me  such  condact 
presupposes  opinions  that   cannot   harmonise  with  the 
spirit  of  Christianity — ^as  if  the  various  proofs  of  virtue 
required  of  us  were  very  different  from  one  another,  and 
therefore  independent  of  one  another.    The  gospel  is  a 
faith,  which  encourages  to  all  good ;  a  love,  which  urges 
to  all  good ;  a  spirit,  which  brings  all  within  us  into 
activity  and  perfection;    and  in  die  contest  of  spirit 
against  flesh,  the  same  foe  is  to  be  conquered,  howew 
various  the  forms  he  may  assume.    Therefbre  the  eontei^ 
the  good  testimony  of  to-day,  aflbrds  the  best  pledge  that 
the  good  will  equaJly  prosper  with  us  to-morrow.  ^Pvftav 
does  not  that  solicitude  about  preparation  zett  Vftm  Ae^ 
notion^  as  if  any  kmd  o<  vittoA  cauU  be  strange  aa 
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to  the  Christian  ?  Virtue  of  this  character  there  may  be 
for  such  as,  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  inward  conduct  of 
the  soul,  heed  only  the  great  and  striking.  But  the  daily 
duty  of  every  Christian  is  to  give  heed  to  himself  and 
others  so  as  to  become  familiar  with  the  human  heart  in 
every  respect ;  and  compliance  with  this  duty  is  the  best 
preparation  for  whatever  may  befall  us  on  the  morrow. 

Think  now  how  sure  and  how  exalted  this  simple 
wisdom  of  the  Redeemer  appears  in  every  aspect !  Let 
the  fools  treat  it  as  folly!  We  will  adoringly  revere 
and  take  advantage  of  it.  Rejoice  in  the  Lord,  who 
teaches  you  this  wisdom,  and  again  I  say,  rejoice !  How 
-easy  the  yoke  of  the  Redeemer,  and  from  what  heavy 
burdens  He  delivers  us  !  With  anxiety  for  the  future,  we 
<^st  off,  oh,  more  than  the  half  of  human  misery !  And 
how  joy  and  gladness,  springing  up  in  the  consecrated 
ground  of  the  heart,  increase  on  all  sides,  when  those 
rocks  are  rolled  away!  How  cheerful  and  serene  our 
minds  become,  how  steady  our  composure,  how  plain  and 
immistakable  the  way  of  life  before  us !  In  it  we  will 
joyfully  walk  without  care !  and  discharge  each  present 
task  with  freshness  ;  the  future  is  the  Lord's,  He  will  do 
all  things  well.  Such  was  the  character  and  life  of 
Christ,  let  it  also  be  ours.  W.  E.  Coller. 


Christianity. — '*  Other  sciences  may  strengthen  certain  facili- 
ties of  the  soul ;  some  the  intellect,  some  the  imagination,  some 
the  memory;  but  Christianity  strengthens  the  soul  itself.  The 
light  which  other  sciences  shed  upon  the  mind  is  only  as  the 
lunar  ray.  However  bright,  it  is  chilly ;  it  plays  only  upon  the 
surface,  and  does  not  penetrate  to  the  roots  of  life.  Christianity 
is  a  solar  beam ;  it  goes  down  into  the  hidden  springs  of  being, 
quickens  the  latent  germs,  and  makes  the  mental  world  bud  with 
life  and  bloom  with  beauty.*' 


1^8 


3i;o.uHtlic  ^iJlultbcs  on  iljc  ^ooli  of 
4.1salms. 


Our  Pvrpose.  -M.iny  Kanictl  ami  ilt  rout  men  liavc  jyoiie  phUolotftcalljf  throii;:h 
tVA-*  TvAiVAAM,  t'liis  IxxiK  of  1{..  l)K>w  liviiitis.  :uii1  hfivc  K-ft  us  the  rk-Ii  results  of  their 
iiit|Ulii«-s  ill  voiunii..  ivithin  tin-  ivavli  of  every  UiWlieal  Btuilrut.  To  do  tbu  mere 
verl)al  fu','i,irnriif;rw  ol  ll  is  lm«>k.  v\cu  as  well  as  it  has  Iweii  Uoue.  wouhl  be  to  c-*»n 
triliUto  iiotlijij;:  i't\:sji  in  the  wavo^  evokiii;;  or  iniftirdiij:;  its  Divinu ideas.  A  thorouj;k 
HOMILLTH"  trc-'.tiiitnt  it  h;is  Ill•^l•r  yrt  rt-ooivctl.  and  tu  this  work  wc  hero  commit 
•  •urscl\c!$,  detcrniiiiin^  tw  cuiiuoy  the  bc^t  results  of  modeiii  Uiblical  ^L'hoIa^slllp. 

Our  Method.  ♦'"»'  idan  ".;  tic:!ti.ifut  will  cumpriac  four  sections  :—<l.^  The 
HiHTtHiY  c»f  tilt'  puss.,igc.  I.yri>'  i)iH'tr>'.  which  the  IxM^k  is.  Is  a  deliueation  of  linn? 
clmrnctcr  :  and  tin.'  k'.y,  tl.civime.  tu  unlock  the  moaning  and  reach  the  spirit  of  the 
wonls  in  a  knowloii'^i*  i>t  tlu*  nu'U  ami  rircumstanccs  that  the  poet  sketches  with  his 
lyric  iicutil  — (-.)  Annutat.-ns  «.i  tliC  imrsaife.  Tliis  will  include  short  explanatur7 
notes  on  any  nmbiuucm*  wor  I,  i»hra?o,  or  nlhision  that  may  occur.— 13.)  Tnc  ABfii- 
3iENT  of  the  mssit^^c.  A  knowled^'e  of  the  ninin  dilft  of  an  author  is  amongst  the 
moste.si»entinI  eonditioiiB  for  intcipretiu^  his  meaning;.— <4.)  The  HOMlLKTics  of  the 
puRSHi;e.  Tliis  is  our  luain  work.  >Ve  :»hall  endeavour  so  to  (n*oup  the  Divine  ideas 
that  have;  1)etfn  legitimately  educed,  as  t«i  sui^^est  such  thoii(;hts,  and  indicate  rach 
seniiouising  methods,  as  may  jiriMiiotc  the  jfrolicieucy  of  modern  pulpit  ininistn 
tions. 


Subject :  Fretful  Envy  of  the  Wicked, 
its  Folly— {conti tilted). 


(3)   Facta  reveal 


**Tii<'  wicked  l»onx)\vetli  and  jiayflh  not  nf»aiu  : 

liut  tlio  rightfoiis  sliewcth  mercy  and  givctb, 

For  .such  as  )>«•  hlesscd  of  him  sliall  inherit  the  varlh  ; 

And  tliov  that  l.>e  cursed  ol"  liini  shall  be  rut  off. 

The  .stj'i>s  of  a  good  man  are  ordered  by  tlie  Lord  ; 

Anvl  he  dfli;:j:litetli  in  Ids  way. 

Though  lie  fall,  he  shall  not  l)'.-  utterly  east  down, 

For  the  Lord  r.]*holdeth  him  with  liis  hand. 

I  have  been  young  and  now  am  old, 

Yet  havo  I  not  seru  tlie  righteous  forsaken, 

yor  h!.s  seed  begging  bread. 

lie  is  over  merciful  and  lendetli : 

And  hi.s  seed  is  blessed." — Psidni  xx.\vii.  21 — 26. 

H18TOEV.— Sec  Vol.  XXXJL,  p.  -JOO. 
ANNOTATKiNS.—  rcr.  21.—"  The  irickcd  harroiceUi,  and  jtaycih  noi  agaitt." 

Wickedness  often  HMlnees  man  to  sneh  exigcncio8thathe  has  to  bonow. 

and  often  he  fails  either  for  the  want  of  means  or  lack  of  dispoiitiim,  or 
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both,  to  return  the  loan.    "  Bui  tlu  rir/hteous  ^iewttJi  meraj  mid  givetJu  " 
Practical  beucfiuence  is  the  chara'jteristic  of  the  righteous.     They  aiv 
always  giving,  in  some  form  or  other,  in  kindly  otHces,  loving  8}Tnpathies 
when  unable  to  contribute  aught  of  worldly  wealth.     The  reference  here 
may  be  to  Dent.  v.  6  ;  xii.  44.     Tlie  tendency  of  a  righteous  life  is  to 
make  him  secularly  prosperous,  and  tlie  spirit  of  his  life  to  make  him 
generous. 
Ver.  22. — **  For  sucJi  as  be  blessed  of  lUm  inJurit  tlie  eartli ;  and  Uieij 
thai  be  cursed  of  him  shall  be  cut  off.''     We  have  had  this  sentiment  in  a 
former  ver»e  of  this  psalm.  God's  favour  insures  a  permanent  prosperity  ; 
God's  disfavour  is  followed  by  destruction,  *' shall  be  cut  off." 
Vcr.  23.—"  The  stcjKi  of  a  good  laan  are  ordered  by  Uic  Lord,**    The  word 
"  ordered  "  is  in  the  margin  rendered  **  established.*'    The  idea  is  that 
the  life  of  n  good  man  is  under  the  unerring  and  unchanging  direction  of 
heaven.     **  When  this  Pilot,**  says  on  old  writer,  "underiakes  to  steer 
their  course  their  vessel  sliall  never  split  upon  the  rock,  run  upon  the 
sands,  or  spring  a  leak  so  as  to  sink  into  the  seas.**     **Afid  he  delighUth 
in  his  way.'*   Nothing  pleases  the  Holy  One  more  than  to  see  His  moral 
oflbpring  pursue  a  righteous  course. 
P'er.    24. — "  Though  he  fall  lie  sliall  7wt  be  'utterly  cast  down."    The 
"fall**  referred  to  here  is  not  a  moral  fall,  though  the  best  of  men  are 
liable  to  that,  but  a  secular  foil — adversity.  Many  of  the  best  men  in  the 
road  of  secular  lif(>  not  only  stumble,  but  fidl  down  into  the  pit  of  bank- 
ruptcy and  distress.  What  of  that  ?   "  The  Lard  uphoUUth  him  with  Hi^ 
haxhd^^'    If  ho  is  not  lifted  from  the  secular  exigencies  into  which  ho  has 
fallen,  he  will  be  upheld  in  soul  by  his  Father's  gracious  hand.    As  hlH 
day  so  his  strength  shall  be. 
Ver.  25. — **  Ihave  been  you)uj  and  note  am  old,  yet  have  I  not  scenUic 
righteous  forsaken,  nor  his  seed  begging  bread,"    Here  the  Psalmist  gives 
the  result  of  his  own  exi)erience.  He  had  passed  through  all  the  stages  of 
life,  and  had  now  reached  the  last,  and  tiie  result  of  his  observation  in 
relation  to  God*8  providence  over  the  good  is  here,  "  I  have  not  seen  the 
righteous  forsaken  nor  his  seeil  begging  brcaiL" 
Ver,  26. — "iTd  is  ever  merciful  and  lendeth:  and  his  seed  is  blessed." 
This  is  pretty  well  the  same  idea  as  in  the  last  clause  of  21st  verse.  The 
good  man  lendeth  and  is  merciful,  and  because  of  this  God  blcsseth  his 
posterity. 

Argument.— See  Vol.  XXXll.,  page  267. 

HoiOLETiGB.  AH  the  utterances  of  the  writer  in  this  Psalm, 
whose  sentiments  are  frequently  repeated,  and  which  often 
seem  yeiy  disoonneeted,  must  bo  locked  upon  in  relation  to 
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tho  general  subject  started  in  the  first  verses,  viz.,  the  fretful 
Knvy  of  the  tcickcd.  In  these  verses  he  further  proceeds  to 
.show  thoir  folly  in  feeling  anything  like  envy  for  the  wicked' 
hy  sketching  tho  (levatod  position  of  the  righteous.  Tho 
position  of  tlie  righteous  is  indicated  here  in  three  relations : 

I.  In  relation  to  society.  **  The  wicked  borroweth  and 
payctli  not  again,  but  the  righteous  sheweth  mercy  and 
givetli."  The  righteous  man  here  is  put  in  social  contrast  to 
tho  wicked,  which  *•  borroweth"  and  doth  not  pay.  This  is 
truly  desxiiea])le.  Although  there  may  be  no  harm  in  borrow- 
ing, yet  the  veiy  act  imi>lios  a  Medt/  condition ;  and  to  borrow 
and  not  return  is  for  some  reasons  a  worse  dishonesty  than 
an  actual  theft.  David  means  to  say  that  the  wicked  are 
often  in  society  need}^  and  dishonest.  In  contrast  with  this. 
look  at  the  righteous,  **  Tlie  righteous  shewetli  mercy  and 
giveth."     Two  things  are  implied  here : 

First :  That  he  has  the  means  of  helping.  Moral  goodness 
is  favourable  to  secular  prosperity ;  it  involves  diligence, 
economy,  prudence,  conditions  by  which  wealth  is  attained. 
It  is  therefore  profitable,  not  only  for  the  life  which  is  to 
<omo,  but  to  tho  life  that  now  is.  As  a  rule  the  genuinely 
leligious  ai'e  not  too  iudigent  to  render  some  help  to  their 
fellow-men. 

Secondly :  That  ho  has  always  the  di^poaition  to  help. 
*'The  righteous  showeth  mercy  and  giveth."  And  in  the 
2Gth  verse  it  says,  **he  is  ever  merciful."  Tho  instinct  of 
generous  communication  is  the  law  of  his  life.  He  is  always 
giving,  it  may  bo  only  a  cup  of  cold  water,  a  cheering  word, 
or  a  tear  of  sympathy.  Wliy  should  such  a  man,  then,  envy 
the  wicked  ?  He  is  not  a  dishonest  borrower,  not  a  social 
sponger,  or  a  parasite ;  however  poor,  he  sustains  in  society 
tho  dignified  position  of  a  social  benefactor.  The  position  of 
the  righteous  is  indicated  hore : 

II.  In  relation  to  God. 

First :  He  hiessejt  the  righteous  but  not  the  wicked.  "  Such 
as  be  blessed  of  Him."  He  does  not  bless  the  wicked.  He 
curseth  them.    Blessings  and  curses.    What  worda  are  theae! 
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Beaediction  and  anathema,   the    highest    heaven  and   the 
doopest  hell. 

Secondly  :  He  estahluhes  the  righteous  but  not  the  wicked. 
''  The  stepB  of  a  good  man  are  ordered  by  the  Lord."  As 
God  has  put  every  planet  into  its  separate  orbit,  and  ^ach 
to  move  around  the  sun,  so  He  has  put  every  good  man  in 
his  x)arti€ular  course  of  life,  and  on  that  course  he  pursuea 
ids  way  with  a  \'igour  and  a  wisdom  derived  from  heaven* 
Although  he  is  conscious  of  perfect  freedom  in  every  step,  he 
is  withal  the  subject  of  absolute  necessity.  ''Thine  ears 
shall  hear  a  voice  behind  thee  saying,  This  is  the  way,  walk 
ye  in  it.  When  ye  turn  to  the  right  or  when  ye  turn  to  the 
loft."  Not  so  with  the  wicked.  Satan,  not  God,  has  mapped 
out  their  path— dark,  rugged,  perilous. 

Thirdly :  He  is  pleased  with  the  righteous,  but  not  with  the 
wicked.  *^  He  deUghteth  in  his  way."  Gbd  is  pleased  to  see 
His  children  walk  in  the  right  path,  for  every  step  is  in 
harmony  with  His  will,  in  imison  with  the  universe,  and  beats 
new  blessedness  into  their  own  hearts.  Not  so  with  the 
wicked.  He  is  displeased  with  them.  '^  He  is  angry  with 
the  wicked  every  day."  The  position  of  the  righteous  i& 
indicated  here : 
'  III.  In  relation  to  the  woeld. 

First :  27wy  tctll  be  kept  from  utter  destitution,  **  Though  he 
fan  ho  shall  not  be  utterly  cast  down."  Moral  goodness, 
though  highly  favourable  to  secular  prosperity,  is  not  an 
infallible  guarantee  against  reverses  in  fortune  and  adversity. 
Calamities  often  overtake  the  good,  they  have  sometimes  to 
suffer  the  loss  of  all  things.  Albeit,  they  are  not  "utterly 
cost  down."  **  The  Lord  upholdeth  him  with  his  hand." 
**  Many  are  the  afflictions  of  the  righteous,  but  the  Lord 
ddivereth.  them  out  of  them  alL"  They  may  be  i)er8ecuted, 
but  not  forsaken,  cast  down,  but  not  destroyed. 

Secondly:  Neither  they  nor  their  children  shall  he  utterly 
neglected,  ''I  have  been  young  and  now  am  old,  yet  have  I 
not  seen  the  righteous  forsaken  nor  his  seed  begging  bread." 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Psalmist  intended  to  say  that 


oo — o    — 

who  has  this  day — ^the  d 
1869) — ^reached  the  sixty- 
constrained  to  say,   *  I  ha 
feel  a  reluctance  to  add, 
result  of  his  own  ohserval 
law  the  cliildren  of  the  pic 
As  a  great  law  they  are  8( 
The  vagrants  and  beggars  c 
and  whatever  may  be  the  b 
of  men  in  the  future  world, 
them  virtuous,  industrious, 
worldly  iiffairs,  so  that  theii 
and  want,  but  to  respectabih 

The  reason  that  they  are 
implied  in  the  next  verse.  ** 
and  his  seed  is  blessed." 

Conclusion.  Where,  the: 
envying  the  wicked?  Is  n 
degree  absurd?  With  reli, 
needs ;  in  this  world  a  himdi 
^fverlasdng. 

*'  Religion 's  nil.     Desceii 
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The  Book  of  Job  is  one  of  the  gnndeet  sections  of  Divine  Scriptnro.  It  has  nev^r 
yet,  to  oar  knowledge,  been  treated  in  a  purely  Homiletic  method  for  Ilomiletic 
en<^.  Besides  many  learned  expositions  on  the  book  found  In  our  conoral  0(»n 
inentaries,  we  have  special  cxegetical  volumes  of  good  scholarly  and  critical  worth: 
such  as  Drs.  Barnes,  Wemyss,  Mason  Goode,  Xoyes  Lee,  DeUtasch,  and  llonuuji 
Hedwiok  Bernard :  the  last  is  in  every  way  a  masterly  production.  For  uh,  thMc- 
fore,  to  go  into  philology  and  verbal  criticism,  when  such  admirable  works  nic 
arailabie  to  all  students,  would  be  snporftnous,  if  not  presumption.  Ambiini<ius 
terms,  when  they  occur,  we  shall  of  course  explain,  and  occasionally  suggest  au  im- 
proved rendering :  but  our  work  will  be  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  Homiletic.  We  shall 
essay  to  bring  out  from  the  grand  old  words  those  Divine  verities  which  are  tnu< 
and  vital  to  man  as  man  in  all  lands  aud  ages.  These  truths  we  shall  frame  in  an 
order  as  philosophic  and  suggestive  as  our  be<it  powers  will  enable  us  to  do  ;  and 
this  in  ortlcr  to  help  the  earnest  preachers  of  God's  Holy  Word. 


Snl)jeot :  Job's  Argrnment  with  his  three  friends.  ^2)  The 
argfnment  he  employs  against  the  dootrine,  that  Gk)d 
treats  Ken  accordingr  to  character  here. 

**  The  tabernacles  of  robbers  prosper, 
And  they  that  provoke  God  arc  secure, 
Into  whose  hand  God  bringeth  abundantly. 
But  ask  now  the  beasts,  and  they  shall  teach  thee  ; 
And  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  tliey  shall  toll  tiiee  ; 
Or  8})eak  to  the  earth,  and  it  shall  teach  thee, 
And  the  fishes  of  the  sea  shall  declare  nuto  thee. 
Who  knoweth  not  in  all  these 
That  the  hand  of  the  Lord  hath  wrought  tliLs  ? 
In  whose  hand  is  the  soul  of  evciy  living  thing, 
And  the  breath  of  all  mankind. 
Doth  not  the  car  try  words  ? 
And  the  mouth  taste  his  meat  ? 
With  the  ancient  is  wisdom, 
And  in  length  of  iloys  is  understanding." — Job  xiL  6 — 12. 

ExEGEXiCAL  Uemakks. —  IVr.  6. — **  The  tabernacles  of  roHbers  prosper, 
and  tiiey  that  provoke  God  art  secure"  The  Arabf^  in  ancient  and  eiveu 
in  modem  times  were  predatory  tribes  and  dwelt  in  tents.  They  were 
mareuders,  they  lived  on  plunder,  and  the  most  daring  and  reckleoB  of 
tiiemSwouhl  be  likely  to  gain  the  gTeatest  wealth.    They  would  pcwper 


,  -  ^..,  *»„^  Mtcjf  9nan  t 
«tudy  irrational  life,  not  for 
general  character  of  God,  but 
fere  to  protect  the  weak  a-. 
conduct  with  man  in  not  tret 
analog^'  in  His  treatment  of  t 
Ver.  8.--"  Or  speak  to  the  earth 
tfu  aea  shall  declare  unto  thee  ' 

piBcatorial  life,  and  for  the  san 
does  not  interfere  in  the  mate 
stroying  the  lambs;  the  vultu: 
the  useful  pknt;  the  monster 
more  does  He  interfere  in  1mm 
character. 

Ver,  9.-"  Who  krumeth  not  w  i 

^'^raughi  this.-     The  expressic 

scnbers.  Jehovah  is  the  word,  i 

place  where  the  word  occurs  in 

the  speaker  means  to  say  is  th 

his  position  through  all  the  low( 

Ver,  10.—"  In  whose  hand  is  the  6 

of  all  mankind.  *'    The  word  **  s 

It).     And  "all  mankind"**  flee 

Idea  is  that  man  is  subject  to  the  fi 

Tm  11.— <i2>o^  not  the  ear  tt^t  vu 
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mine.     'Taste  hii  mest,'  taitei  to  fiad  ite  own  soiteble  food,  the  Ibod 
wliicb  pieMM  it" 

Ver.\% — ''^«M(A«<rneiMtff«7Mifoiii;Mu{tff>2^ 
•n^."    me  ezpveieioii  may  be  taken  as  abnost  proYorbial  in  Job's  i^ 
and  knd.    As  knowledge  in  those  remote  ages  in  Eastern  Unds  came 
b  J  tradition  rather  than  by  literatorey  the  oldest  man,  who  had  obtained 
the  widest  obseryation  and  the  longest  experienoe,  woold  be  the  erade. 

HoMiLETios.  The  grand  point  of  contention  between  Job 
and  his  friends  was  that  Gt>d  treats  men  here  according  to 
their  moral  character.  This  they  maintained,  some  of  them 
with  a  great  deal  of  genins  and  strong  argument,  all  of  them 
with  great  earnestness  and  determination.  Because  they 
maintained  this  they  concluded  that  as  Job  was  a  greal 
sufferer  he  must  be  a  great  sinner,  especially  offensive  to  the 
eye  of  heayen.  Job  denies  this  proposition,  and  he  does  so 
with  all  his  might,  and  by  a  yast  yariety  of  argument  and 
illustration.  In  refutation  of  their  yiews,  and  in  support  of 
his  own,  he  here  points  to  three  things :  to  the  experience  of 
human  life,  the  history  of  inferior  life,  the  maxims  of  philo- 
sophic life. 

I.  The  EXPSBiENOE  of  HX71CAN  life.  ''  The  tabernacles  of 
robbers  prosper,  and  they  that  provoke  Qtodi  are  secure,  into 
whose  hand  Gk>d  bringeth  abundantly."  He  means  to  say 
your  proposition  touching  Gbd's  dealing  with  man  is  contra- 
dicted by  facts  lying  about  you  in  all  directicHis.  Who  of  the 
nomadic  people  around  you  are  the  most  prosperous  ?  Those 
who  have  the  most  practical  respect  for  the  rights  of  their 
fellow  men,  who  are  the  most  peaceful  and  chaste  in  their 
social  relations,  the  most  upright,  reverent,  and  devout  in 
spirit ;  or  the  men  of  heartless  hardihood,  sensual  indulgences, 
reckless  injustice,  and  unabashed  profanity  ?  You  know  right 
well  that  the  ''  tabernacles  of  robbers  prosper."  Hence  your 
position  is  false.  He  does  not  treat  men  according  to  their 
character. 

The  fact  that  Job  here  refers  to,  yix.,  the  prosperity  of 
wicked  men,  may  be  regarded  as — ^First :  One  of  the  w^ost 
common  facts  in  human  experiMice.    All  men  in  all  lands  and 


facts  in  hmnan  experience.  Tho 
principles  it  still  rises  before  one  in 
that  perplex  the  heart.  What  tl 
through  life  has  not  asked  a  hundi 
the  wicked  prosper?  "  and  has  not 
ling  into  infidelity  as  he  saw  the 
Thirdly:  One  of  the  most  predict 
rience.  This  fact  points  to  retribut 
of  justice  in  the  nniverse  there  muff 
of  things,  there  must  be  a  day  of  re 
balance  will  be  struck. 

"  Oh,  how  portentous  is  prosperit 
How,  comet-like,  it  threatens  w 
Few  years  but  yield  us  proof  of 
To  cull  his  victims  from  the  fail 

n.   The  HISTORY   of   INPEBIOB    lij 

beasts  and  they  shall  teach  thee :  ai 
they  shall  tell  thee :  or  speak  to  the 
thee :  and  the  fishes  of  the  sea  shall 
often  the  Bible  sends  us  to  the  st 
sends  us  to  the  ant ;  Agur  to  the  com 
Isaiah  to  the  ox  and  the  ass;  Jei 

tnrtlA-dnVA.  f.llAr»rflTIO    flioattfollrkwr  •   a 
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same  lack  of  interference  on  God's  part  in  the  free  operations 
of  men  in  this  life,  in  punishing  the  wicked  and  rewarding 
the  good,  you  see  around  you  in  all  the  lower  stages  of  life. 
Look  to  the  beasts  of  the  field.  Does  the  Oovemor  of  the 
world  interfere  to  crush  the  lion,  the  tiger,  the  panther,  or  the 
wolf  from  devouring  the  feebler  creation  of  His  hands  ?  Does 
He  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  shrieking,  suffering  victims  ? 
Behold  the  **  fowls  of  the  air."  See  the  eagle,  the  vulture, 
the  hawk  pouncing  down  on  the  dove,  the  thrush,  the  black- 
bird, or  the  robin.  Does  He  interfere  to  arrest  their  flight, 
or  curb  their  savage  instincts?  **  Speak  to  the  earth."  See 
the  noxious  weeds  choking  the  flowers,  stealing  away  life 
£rom  the  fruit  trees,  does  He  send  a  blast  to  wither  the 
pernicious  herb  ?  Not  He.  Turn  to  the  ^'  fishes  of  the  sea." 
Does  He  prevent  the  whale,  the  shark,  and  other  monsters 
from  devouring  the  smaller  tenants  of  the  deep?  No; 
He  allows  all  these  creatures  to  develop  their  instincts  and 
their  propensities.  It  is  even  so  with  man.  He  allows  man 
full  scope  here  to  work  out  what  is  in  him,  to  get  what  he 
can.  He  does  not  crush  the  tyrant,  nor  break  the  fetters  of 
the  slave.  He  does  not  keep  the  avaricious  man  in  poverty,  or 
lift  the  spiritual  man  into  affluence.  He  allows  things  to 
take  their  co\irs«.  '^  All  things  come  alike  to  all."  And  He 
is  in  all.  ''Who  knoweth  not  in  all  these  that  the  hand  of 
God  hath  wrought  this  ?  In  whose  hand  is  the  soul  of  every 
living  thing,  and  the  breath  of  all  mankind." 

m.  The  MAXIMS  of  PHILOSOPHIC  life.  '*Doth  not  the  ear 
try  his  words  ?  and  the  mouth  taste  his  meat  ?  With  the 
ancient  is  wisdom,  and  in  length  of  days  is  understanding." 
There  is  something  like  a  syllogism  in  this  verse.  First : 
That  the  more  the  mind  exercises  itself  upon  moral  questions 
the  more  capable  it  is  to  pronounce  a  correct  judgment.  Just 
as  the  (gourmand  gets  a  nicer  appreciation  of  the  qualities  of 


nature  ;  so  should  we.  'fi)  They  seek  their  pleasure  from  the  true 
sources  ;  so  should  we.  (3)  They  answer  the  end  of  their  existence  ;  so 
should  we. 


» favourable  to  his  conyktio&B 


Bo  that  he  hero  points  to  the  c 
phic  men  of  the  past,  and  ho  cluii 
all  ancient  philosophers  are  of  hi: 


^iimiraic  §h<uss 


St.  I 


Am  oar  purpose  in  the  trefttment  of  thii  Qi 
lalefMt  aod  most  ■uagetUvo  foim,  of  Sermo 
to  the  following  works  fur  all  criticsl  Inqui 
Oiebook,  end  alio  fOr  mj  mlnste  critldsi 
ehell  especially  consult  are :— "Introduction 
aMBtanr  on  John,"  bj  Tholnck ;  "Oonment 
trodnction  to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels,"  b 
Xbrard;  "Our  Lord's  DiTlnlty,**  by  Llddoi 
*'  Doctriae  of  the  Person  of  Chriti,"  by  Donu 
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posed  to  lettr  to  a  jucUcial  amigiuneiit.  It  would  seom  tiiat  then 
were  minor  Sanhedrims,  exercising  jurisdiction  in  Judsa^  consisting 
sometimes  of  twenty,  sometimes  of  seven,  sometimes  of  three.  Pro* 
hably  one  of  the  smaller  Sanhedrims  were  sitting  in  order  to  determine 
how  best  to  put  this  Sabbath-breaker  to  death.  **And  sought  to  slaif 
him,**  These  words  are  struck  out  by  the  best  critics,  tMhough  they 
are  retained  in  the  18th  verse — **  BtcavM  he  had  done  these  th^gs  on 
the  sabbath  day,"  What  things  ?  (1)  The  healing  of  the  invalid  on 
the  Sabbath.  (2)  The  commanding  the  healed  man  to  cany  his  bed. 
It  was  directed  in  the  law  of  Moses  that  a  Sabbath-breaker  should  be 
put  to  death.  (Ezod.  xxxi.  15  ;  xzxv.  2.)  But  was  a  work  of  mercy 
on  the  Sabbath  a  violation  of  the  fourth  commandment  ?  Besides^  He 
was  Lord  of  the  Sabbath. 

yer,  17. — '^But  Jesus  answered  them^  My  Father  werkdh  kUherto^  and 
Ifoork."  "My  Father  worketh  until  How,  and  I  work  also."  "A 
diflScult  answer,"  says  Lange.  "  It  undoubtedly  asserts  : — (1)*  Cbristfs. 
exaltation  above  the  Sabbath  law,  like  Mark  ii.  26.  (p  The  eon- 
fonnity  of  His  work  to  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  :  in  other  wovds.  His 
fulfilling  of  the  Sabbath  law—Matt  xii.  12.  (8)  The  rekticm  of  the 
working  of  God  to  His  own  working,  as  its  pattern— ver.  20.  (4)  His 
working  out  from  God,  and  with  God  which  makes  their  charge 
a  charge  against  God  Himself— ver.  19.  The  last  idea  has  special 
«mphasis." 

HoiOLBTios.  Before  studying  the  way  in  which  the  Oreat 
Son  of  God  met  this  charge,  it  may  be  well  for  us  to  glance  a 
moment  at  that  religious  bigotry  which  we  jnst  touched  upon 
in  a  few  pages  back.*  We  have  said  that  bigotry  is  heart* 
less,  punctilious,  inquisitorial.  It  is  farther  suggested  by 
these  words  that  it  is  arrogant.  Here  are  a  few  ignorant  men 
daring  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  One  Who  had  manifested  to 
thdr  eyes  the  divine  attributes  of  mercy  and  power.  Igno- 
zunce  sitting  in  judgment  upon  wisdom,  Tiee  sitting  in 
judgment  upon  virtue,  human  frailty  upon  siipeziitiman 
power. 

Christ  met  this  charge  by  pleading  the  example  of  His 
Father :  **  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work."  Ob- 
serve (1),  Gbd  works.  He  is  essentially  active,  and  His 
activity  explains  not  only  the  existence  but  aU  the  operations 

*  See  p.  20  of  present  volume. 


J..  jLuai  II  IS  BiQHT.  Uhrist  pie 
what  He  had  just  accomplished  o 
that  God  "  rested  on  the  seventh  d 
rest,  non-working  is  not  Sabbath 
the  Sabbath,  and  therefore  workir 
The  Infinite  cannot  do  wrong.  "W 
cause  He  does  it ;  there  is  no  la\ 
self.  His  actions  are  the  expressic 
laws  of  absolute  right.  Well-d 
Another  thing  which  is  implied  in 
Qod's  unremittvig  operations  is — 

II.  That  it  is  eilemplaky.     **  M 
and  I  work."    What  He  does,  I  a 
model.     We  are  all  commanded  to 
partakers  of  the  Divine  nature,  to  \ 
How  can  the  finite  imitate  the 
attributes  but  in  spirit  and  aim ; 
what  He  does,  we  can  have  the  i 
all  His  procedure,  viz.,  love.    H< 
operations,  and  so  should  we  be. 
ness  on  His  universe  on  Sabbath 
and  on  that  day  our  grand  obje 
fellow-men.      Acrain.  wfl  r«npnf- 
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Subject :  A  sabstantlal  shadow  amid  the  insubstantials. 

**  And  there  shall  be  a  tabernacle  for  a  shadow  in  the  day  time  from  the 
heat,  and  for  a  place  of  refuge." — Isaiah  iv,  6. 

'^HE  tabernacles  of  the  Old  Testament  typify  the  abiding 
glory  of  that  true  tabernacle  which  the  Lord  pitched 
and  not  man.  They  were  taken  down.  This  abideth 
evermore.  The  dissolving  process  of  death  only  developed 
the  capacity  of  the  divine  Bedeemer  to  become  <a  universal 
tabernacle.  The  divine  Being  made  gracious  and  glorious 
disclosures  of  Himself  in  those  destroyed  tabemades;  but 
more  wonderful  divine  revelations  are  made  in  the  tabemade 
of  that  fleshly  nature  which  divinity  assumed  in  the  town  of 
Bethlehem.  The  type,  then,  is  far  exceeded  by  the  antitype. 
Isaiah  saw  the  divine  King  in  all  His  beauty  and  in  all  His 
adaptednoss  for  the  world's  deep  needs,  when  he  declared, 
^*  And  there  shall  be  a  tabernacle  for  a  shadow  in  the  day  time 
from  the  heat."  *^  These  things  said  Esaias,  when  he  saw  his 
glory,  and  spake  of  him." 

The  word  shadow  is  not  always  attractively  employed. 
David  speaks  of  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  Job,  in 
telling  and  mournful  imagery,  describes  the  traveller  going 
to  the  land  of  darkness,  and  the  shadow  of  death — '*  a  land  of 
darkness  as  darkness  itself;  and  of  the  shadow  of  death  with- 
out any  order,  and  where  the  light  is  as  darkness."  Following 
out  these  suggestions  death  is  somewhere  spoken  of  as  the 
shadow  feared  by  man — the  dark  shadow  that  haunts  him 
most  his  days.  And  cheering  ideas  are  not  always  suggested 
by  the  proverb  which  affirms  that  coming  events  cast  their 
shadows  before  them.  The  approach  of  joyful  events  is 
heralded  by  welcome  strains,  and  by  joy-inspiring  prognosti- 
cations. The  on-ooming  evil  sends  out  its  lengthened  shadow^ 


down  his  raya ;  when  earth  and  1 
producing  intense  heat;  then  the 
cooling  shadow.  Tho  very  thou 
refreshing.  The  mind  refreshes 
influence  of  sea-breezes.  The  coo! 
where  wild  flowers  bloom  and  bi 
music,  is  a  lonely  hermitage  cove 
palace.  The  mind  is  regaL  It  : 
tioKL  can  thus  surround  the  man 
a  kind  of  real  force,  and  alley] 
eodstenoe.  In  this  seme  it  is  bet 
tioiL  than  to  have  a  full  purse. 
oppreasiYe  heat  other  than  that  i 
natural  sun,  and  which  makes  h 
On  the  coldest  day  in  winter  you 
Slimed  by  the  hot  fire  that  bums  "^ 
of  fierce  competition.  The  feveii 
pursue  riches.  The  awful  strug 
a  scanty  liyelihood.  Oh,  what  weai 
OBDwded^streets !  Their  feet  are  ' 
burning  flags.  Their  souls  are  wi 
pointments.     Their  cries  for  help  i 
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but  in  Chxist?  Where  shaH  spirits  oppressed  "with  heat 
find  a  cooling  shadow  ?  Where  ?  In  this  true  tabernacle. 
The  heats  of  this  world  will  not  be  so  oppressiye  to  him  who 
dwells  in  this  tabernacle.  For  the  soul  finds  adequate  pro- 
visions for  the  wants  and  aspirations  of  its  large  capacities  in 
this  substantial  shadow.  If  any  man  is  restless  and  feverish 
let  him  come  to  this  shadow  from  the  heat. 

n.  This  tabernacle  is  a  life-giving  and  pr$9wving  shmhw. 
The  summer  heat  of  Judiea  is  intense.  Some  of  the  riven 
are  dried  up,  and  become  lanes  of  burning  glaring  sand. 
Near  Mount  Tabor  many  of  the  soldiers  of  Baldwin  IY« 
died  through  the  oppressive  heat ;  and  at  this  vefy  place  of 
Shonem,  the  son  of  the  Shunammite  was  stmck  in  the  haad 
by  the  sun's  rays  as  he  went  up  to  his  father  to  the  reapecs, 
and  he  died.  In  the  light  of  such  considerations  how  im- 
pressive are  the  words  of  the  anoient  prophet,  '^  Aad  a  man 
shall  be  as  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land" !'  A 
shadow  to  impart  and  preserve  life  as  well  as  to  give  a  cool- 
ing place  of  resort.  There  is  the  lieat  which  comes  from  the 
broken  laws.  The  spirit  of  man  dies  in  consequence  of 
unforgiven  transgression,  but  life  is  found  in  the  true  taber- 
nacle. Listen  to  the  cheerful  words  of  Jeremiah,  ''Under 
his  shadow  we  shall  live  among  the  heathen."  If,  then,  men 
desire  a  life-giving  and  a  life-preserving  shadow,  let  them  go 
by  repentance  and  faith  unto  the  Bedeemer.  In  him  was 
life,  and  the  lifs  is  tlie  light  of  men.  In  him  still  is  life. 
That  life  is  light  How  glorious!  Not  a  doud  obsoures. 
All  true  life  is  light.  The  truest  life  and  clearert  ligM  are 
found  in  and  proceed  from  the  Saviour.  He  that  believeth 
on  the  Son  of  God  shall  not  see  death. 

TIT.  This  tabernacle  is  a  delightful  shadow.  Delightful,  not 
only  passively  but  actively.  Delightful,  not  only  in  protect- 
ing from  evils,  but  in  the  direct  impartation  of  pleasure.  In 
the  book  of  Canticles  the  Church  is  repcesented  as  thus 
sweetly  singing,  ''As  the  apple-trees  among  the  trees  of  the 
wood,  so  is  my  beloved  among  the  sons.  I  sat  down  under 
his  shadow  with  great  delight,  and  his  fruit  was  sweet  unto 


Btormiess  eliores,  ana  eately  re 
grateful  reflections  will  occupy 
know  how  much  we  are  indeb 
been  a  strength  to  us  needy  on( 
refuge  from  the  storms  of  tinn 
from  the  heat  of  the  world  thr- 
by  divine  grace. 

IV.  This  tabomaclo  is  an  ahid 
Ood  prepared  a  gourd,  and  mad< 
it  might  be  a  shadow  over  his  h 
grief.  So  Jonah  was  exceedin 
God  prepared  a  worm  when  the 
it  smote  the  gourd  that  it  with( 
an  object  of  pity!  Both  sea  8 
seemed  to  be  in  league  againi 
worms  are  ever  eating  at  our  go 
time  we  are  exceeding  glad  of  th 
the  head,  to  deliver  us  from  our 
of  (Jod's  providential  dealing  a 
shadow  disappears,  the  sim  bei 
wish  ourselves  dead.  Let  such  re 
God  sees  our  tendency  to  idol- 
only  is  the  object.  Selfish  Jonah 
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perfect  and  ever-abiding  shadow.  When  our  souls  aro 
troubled  and  anxious  about  many  things — when  the  fever  of  the 
world  is  upon  us — ^let  us  £nd  a  calm  and  safe  retreat  beneath 
that  shadow  which  no  worm  can  smite-^which  ever  extends 
its  benign  and  refreshing  influences  over  the  weary  sons  of 
God.  Happy  the  man  who  abides  beneath  this  enduring 
shadow !  '*  He  that  dwelleth  in  the  secret  place  of  the  Most 
High  shall  abide  under  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty."  Sub- 
lime dweller !  Glorious  abider !  Secret  places  of  delight^ 
and  divine  secrets  of  love,  are  for  those  who  fear  God.  The 
shadows  of  the  Almighty  are  better  than  the  so-called  sub- 
stances of  this  world,  and  are  the  heritage  of  those  who 
foar  God's  glorious  name. 

As  the  closing  scenes  of  life  drew  near,  one  of  God's 
ministers — his  name  unknown  to  men ;  no  matter  for  that ;. 
earth's  unknown  names  are  sometimes  heaven's  best  known 
— exclaimed  "  Open  my  eyes,  0  Lord  Jesus,  be  with  me  thi» 
day ;  He  is  my  rock,  my  strength,  my  sure  support,  my  ever- 
lasting refuge.  Shadows  cannot  hurt,  shadows  of  serpents 
cannot  bite,  shadows  of  darkness  cannot  blind,  shadows  of 
devils  cannot  injure."  It  was  said  to  him,  '^  But  in  the  shadow 
of  a  great  rock  you  are  safe;"  and  he  feebly  added,  ''Yes,, 
safe  in  Jesus."  The  shadows  of  death  should  not  alarm  whezfe 
safely  sheltered  beneath  the  true  shadow. 

Unspeakably  blessed  the  man  who  has  no  cause  to  tremble- 
as  the  shadow  feared  by  man  approaches!  When  death 
casts  its  withering  shadows  over  the  physical  frame,  may  the 
divine  Saviour  cast  His  reviving  and  protecting  shadow  over 
the  spiritual  nature !  Oh,  to  pass  triumphantly  through  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  to  walk  those  peaceful  valleys- 
where  there  shall  be  no  more  death. 

William  Burrows,  B.A. 
Vppertnill,  Manchester. 


Chrifitis  made  aoquainted  with 
any  assistance  in  their  difficulty 
the  ceremony  to  "  Fill  the  water-j 

Contemplate — 

I.  The  extremity  into  which 

WEBE  LIKELY  TO  BE  BBOUOHT.      *^  A 

the  mother  of  Jesus  saith  imto 
(ver.  3).  1.  Uhd^  thi%  extremity  i 
^hes  up  tofoolUh  spectdatian,  or  gl 
not  commence  to  talk  about  whi 
would  say  or  do  when  he  found  oi 
store.  They  did  not  contempla' 
might  soon  come  upon  the  joyo* 
heard.  They  made  Jesus  acquai 
Here  we  have  a  pattern  for  oursel 
spend  time  in  foolish  speculation  c 
go  at  once  to  Christ  and  tell  Hi 
instruct  you  as  to  the  best  methoc 
2.  Stmng  ohtained  instruction  from 
a  prompt  and  absolute  obedience  to 
mazriage  festiyal  did  not  themselv 
fill  the  water-pots  with  water.     Pz 
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feast  had  refused  to  fill  the  water-pots,  or  had  only  half 
filled  them,  Christ  would  probably  not  have  turned  the  water 
they  contained  into  wine.  Our  effort  to  gain  Divine  aid  must 
be  real  and  earnest.  It  must  not  be  half-hearted  or  conven- 
tional. All  the  diviner  energies  of  our  soul  must  be  employed 
in  obedience  to  the  Divine  oommand,  and  then  will  the  help 
we  need  be  given. 

n.  The  help  whioh  was  affobded  nr  theib  extrbxzty. 
We  must  connect  the  help  which  we  are  now  about  to  desoribe 
with  the  obedience  rendered  by  these  servants  to  Christ.  1. 
The  aid  rendered  was  appropriate.  The  servants  needed  wine 
for  the  marriage  festival,  and  it  was  wine  that  Christ  made 
for  them.  So  in  times  of  trouble  has  not  the  help  vouchsafed 
to  us  been  equally  appropriate  ?  2.  The  aid  rendered  was  oppor* 
tune,  Christ  did  not  wait  to  make  the  wine  until  the  guests 
had  all  become  aware  of  the  scaniy  supply.  The  master  of 
the  feast  had  not  to  acknowledge  publicly  his  more  than 
economical  management,  to  the  amusement  of  those  present. 
All  this  was  spared  him.  Has  not  the  Divine  help  frequently 
been  opportime  in  our  case  ?  Has  it  not  been  given  at  junc- 
tures which  have  saved  our  reputation  and  re-established  our 
fortune  ?  3.  The  aid  rendered  was  abundant.  We  are  not  going 
to  speculate  ta  to  the  quantity  of  wine  that  was  made  at 
this  time.  But  it  was  evident  that  there  vas  sufficient  ta 
supply  the  wants  of  the  guests  while  they  remained  together, 
a3  we  do  not  read  that  they  required  any  more.  So  the  help 
which  God  has  frequently  given  to  us  has  been  abundant, 
more  than  equal  to  our  necessity.  4.  The  aid  rendered  secured 
ths  commendation  of  those  wito  were  unconscious  of  it.  The 
governor  at  the  feast  said  to  the  bridegroom,  ''  Every  man  at 
the  beginning  doth  set  forth  good  wine,  and  when  men  have 
well  drunk  that  which  is  worse  ;  but  thou  hast  kept  the  good 
wine  imtil  now,"  verses  9,  10.  It  has  been  like  this  with  us 
many  times.  The  Divine  help  has  been  so  effectual  on  our 
behalf  that  many  by  whom  we  have  been  surrounded,  seeing 
our  happiness,  have  unconsciously  paid  homage  to  GK>d. 

Feterhoro\  Joseph  8.  Exibll. 


LiIj    men    tklnk  i 
Perhaps  the  senti 
be  truer  had  Yoi 
men  mortal  but  themselve 

I  Bhedl  first  endeavour 
the  reason  for  the  self-d 
alludes ;  after  which  I  shal 
seems  to  me  to  need  the  qu 

Why  do  I  not  think  that 
that  stirs  within/'  as  Addis* 
do  I  associate  the  idea  of  n 
I  am  the  sum  of  the  thougl 
me ;  /am  my  soul,  my  spir. 
therefore  I  feel  that  /  am 
Hsually  associate  the  idea  o 
his  soul,  his  spirit.     Me  is  tl 
which  appeals  to  my  senses ; 
A  soul,  of  course,  he  too  po 
is,  or  does,  manifests  itself 
organisation ;  hence,  I  natur 
and,  doing  so,  the  idea  of 
sented  to  my  imagination. 
the  crushed  form — signs  of 
the  glazed  eye,  the  motion! 
accomplished,    and  to  this 
without  exception,  must  arri"- 
the  goodHness  thereof  is  as  1 
witherofcli   fi^/-  ^- 
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knowledge  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  themselves — ^have 
penetrated  through  the  shell  to  the  kernel ;  then,  the  man's 
spiritual  nature  being  more  real  to  me  than  his  physical,  I 
instinctively  associate  the  idea  of  the  person  with  tiie  soul, 
the  spirit,  as  in  my  own  case ;  and  then,  as  in  my  own  case,  too, 
feeling  that  the  soul  cannot  die,  I  look  upon  him  as  immortal. 
So,  to  repeat  my  opening  remark,  I  think  Young's  famous 
line  should  read,  **  All  men  think  most  men  mortal  but  them- 
selves." 

Bboken  Vows. 

Some  people  make  promises  without  the  slightest  intention 
of  keeping  them,  obtaining  thereby  from  those  who  do  not 
know  their  character  the  temporary  advantage  which  they 
desire.  Such  persons  are,  of  course,  liars  of  the  worst  order. 
But  though  cases  of  this  kind  are  sadly  too  numerous,  pro- 
bably the  sin  of  broken  promises  is  not,  in  the  majority  of 
instances,  of  this  premeditated  nature.  It  generally  proceeds, 
I  think,  from  weakness  of  character,  which  manifests  itself 
in  impulsiveness  or  procrastination,  or  both  combined. 

1 .  Impulsiveness — In  this  aspect,  the  over-estimating  during 
temporary  excitement  our  powers  of  performance.  Often, 
it  must  be  admitted,  this  quality  is  closely  allied  with  gene- 
rosity. The  man  who  has  a  cold,  unfeeling  disposition  is 
seldom  induced,  under  emotion,  to  give  a  pledge  which  he 
afterwards  regrets;  but  the  sympathising  man  is.  An 
earnest  appeal  is  made  to  him,  or  his  better  nature  is  wrought 
upon  in  some  way,  and  under  the  influence  of  feeling  he 
vows  to  do, that  which,  when  his  excitement  has  cooled,  he 
either  finds  it  to  be  impracticable  to  perform,  or  is  indifferent 
whether  it  be  performed  or  not.  But  if  at  all  possible,  what- 
ever may  be  the  sacrifice  to  himself,  he  should  carry  out  his 
engagement  (excepting,  of  course,  it  involve  guilt,  when  the 
sin  is  not  in  breaking  but  in  making  the  promise),  and 
not  only  because  such  a  course  would  be  right,  but  also 
because  it  would  be  politic  toward  himself;  for  nothing  is 
more  likely  to  teach  him  discretion  in  what  he  promises  in  the 
future  than  the  remembrance  of  what  his  lack  of  discretion, 
in  this  respect,  has  cost  him  in  the  past. 

2.  Another  proof  of  this  weakness  of  character  is  manifested, 
I  have  said,  in  procrastination.  The  vow  may  not  have  been 
made  under  the  influence  of  excitement,  nor  may  there  now  be 
any  intention  on  the  part  of  the  promiser  to  break  it,  but  the 
man  being  one  who  seldom,  if  he  can  avoid  it,  does  to-day  a 
duty  which  he  thinks  he  can  do  to-morrow,  he  never  finds  an. 


whom  the  promise  was  made-r- 
only  to  be  disappointed ;  and  1 
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the  brother  of  John,  there  was  another  James  among  the 
apostles,  called  James  the  son  of  Alphsous.  The  question  has 
been  raised  whetlier  James  **the  Lord's  brother"  was  the 
same  as  James  the  apostle,  "the  son  of  AlphiBus;"  or 
whether  they  were  different  persons. 
There  are  three  opinions : 

1.  That  this  James  '*the  Lord's  brother,"  who  is  so  pro- 
minently mentioned  in  the  Acts  and  the  Pauline  epistles,  was 
an  apostle,  and  the  cousin  of  our  Lord,  the  same  with  James 
the  son  of  Alphreus. 

2.  That  he  was  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  not  one 
of  the  original  apostles. 

3.  That  he  was  the  son  of  Joseph  by  a  former  marriage, 
and  was  therefore  called  a  brother  of  our  Lord. 

The  first  opinion  asserts  the  identity  between  James  "  the 
Lord's  brother,"  and  James  **the  apostle,  the  son  of 
Alphrous."  According  to  this  hypothesis,  it  is  supposed  that 
the  word  ** brother"  is  used  in  a  lax  sense  to  signify 
""  cousin."  The  argument  by  which  this  opinion  is  main- 
tained is  as  follows :  The  brethren  of  Christ  are  stated  to 
have  been  James,  and  Joses,  and  Simon,  and  Judas  (Matt, 
"xiii.  55 ;  Mark  vi.  3).  Now,  three  of  these  names — James, 
and  Joses,  and  Judas — are  elsewhere  mentioned  as  the  names 
of  ihe  sons  of  Mary,  the  sister  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  wife 
of  Clopas.  We  are  informed  that  there  stood  at  the  cross  of 
Jesus  His  mother  and  His  mother's  sister,  Mazy  the  "wife  of 
Olopas,  and  Mary  Magdalene  (John  xiz.  25) ;  and  it  is  else- 
where said  this  Mary,  the  sister  of  the  Virgin,  was  the  mother 
•of  James  the  Less  and  Joses  (Matt,  xxvii.  56 ;  Mark  xv.  40) : 
•consequently  these  two— James  and  Joses — were  the  cousins 
of  our  Lord.  Again,  it  is  maintained  that  Alphoms  is  in 
Hebrew  the  same  name  as  Clopas;*  so  that  James  the 
apostle,  the  son  of  Alphsous,  is  the  same  as  the  above- 
mentioned  James  the  cousin  of  our  Lord :  and  we  know  that 
he  had  a  brother  named  Judas,  another  of  the  apostles  (Acts 
i.  13).  Hence  these  children  of  Clopas,  or  AlphseuSi  and 
*  Winer  8  W&rUrbitch — Alphieas. 
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Mary  the  sister  of  the  Virgin — ^namelj,  James,  and  Jos8% 
and  Judas— are  regarded  as  the  same  as  those  bearing  the 
same  names  Tvho  are  mentioned  as  the  brethren  of  Chxist. 
The  names  are  the  same,  and  to  identify  thdn  we  have  only 
to  suppose  that  the  word  ^'  brethren  "  is  used  in  an  extended 
sense  so  as  to  include  cousins. 

This  opinion,  however,  is  supported  by  some  doubtful 
suppositions,  rests  on  arbitrary  assumptions,  and  is  liaUe  to 
several  objections. 

1.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Mary  the  wife  of  Clopas  irasthe 
sister  of  the  Virgin.  John  says :  ''  There  stood  at  the  cross 
of  Jesus  His  mother  and  His  mother's  sister,  Maxy  the  wife 
of  Clopas,  and  Mary  Magdalene."  Now  those  words  may  be 
read  as  mentioning  four  women  at  the  cross :  first,  our  Lord*! 
mother  and  her  sister,  whose  name  is  not  given;  and  secondly, 
Mary  the  wife  of  Clopas  and  Mary  Magdalene.  On  this 
supposition,  the  sister  of  our  Lord's  mother  and  Maxy  the 
wife  of  Clopas  are  different  persons.  As  we  learn  from  the 
other  evangelists  that  Salome  the  mother  of  John  was  at  the 
cross,  some  suppose  that  it  was  she  who  is  intended  by  "  Hii 
mother's  sister."  Besides,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the  Tirgia 
and  her  sister  would  both  be  called  by  the  same  name.*  II 
is  also  doubtful  if  'louSar  'laitA^  is  to  be  translated  '' Judai 
the  brother  of  James,"  and  not  rather  "  Judas  the  son  of 
James."  And  it  is  by  no  means  a  oertainty  that  the  names 
Clopas  and  Alphrous  are  identical. 

2.  It  is  an  arbitrary  assumption  that  the  word  "  brethren" 
here  signifies  ''  cousins."  The  word  brethren  is  frequently 
used  in  Scripture  in  a  metaphorical  sensey  but  without  aqy 
danger  of  misconception.  In  only  two  instanoes  is  it  used  to 
signify  a  relationship  different  from  that  of  a  brother.  Lot 
is  called  the  brother  of  Abraham,  and  Jacob  the  brother  of 
Laban,  whereas  in  reality  they  were  merely  nephewB ;  but  it 


*  According  to  this  supposition,  the  sons  of  lluy  the  wttb  of.  ( 
were  no  relations  to  Christ ;  vhereaa  Jamw  siid  JohBy  the  sobs  of  JBabtiis 
and  Salome,  w  re  His  full  cousins. 
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is  never  once  used  to  denote  cousins.*  The  objection  is 
equally  strong  in  reference  to  those  who  are  called  the  sisters 
of  Christ. 

3.  We  are  informed  by  John  that  "his  brethren  did 
not  believe  on  him "  (John  vii.  5).  But  according  to  the 
hypothesis  that  James  the  Lord's  brother  was  the  son  of 
Alphecus,  two  of  these  brethren — James  and  Judas — ^were  at 
that  time  apostles.  To  this  objection  two  answers  are  given  : 
Pirsty  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  John  is  speaking  of 
all  the  brethren  of  Christ,  but  merely  of  His  brethren  in 
general  terms.  Or,  secondly,  the  unbelief  here  adverted  to 
might  have  been  some  temporary  wavering,  to  which  even 
the  apostles  might  be  liable. 

4.  The  brethren  of  Christ  are  several  times  expressly 
distinguished  from  the  apostles ;  as  in  Acts  i.  13,  14,  where 
the  apostles  are  mentioned  first,  and  then  the  brethren  of 
Christ  (see  also  John  ii.  12 ;  1  Cor.  ix.  5).  No  great  weight, 
however,  can  be  put  on  this  objection  taken  by  itself.  These 
are  the  chief  objections  against  the  opinion  that  James  the 
brother  of  the  Lord,  and  James  the  son  of  Alphrous  are  the 
same.  This  is,  however,  the  most  general  opinion :  it  was 
asserted  by  Papias,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Jerome,  and 
Augustine  among  the  Fathers ;  and  is  embraced  by  Calvin, 
Pearson,  Eichhom,  Lampe,  Schneckenbui^er,  Gieseler,  Lange, 
Ellicott,  and  Wordsworth  among  the  modems. 

The  second  opinion  is,  that  the  James  of  the  Acts  was  not 
an  apostle,  and  was  a  real  brother  of  our  Lord,  being  the  son 
of  Mary  and  Joseph.  Among  the  brethren  of  our  Lord, 
there  is  mention  of  a  James  (Matt.  xiii.  55) ;  and  Paul  speaks 
of  *idKmfiop  rhv  &5cA^y  rov  Kvptov — James  the  Lard*8  Irother  (Oal. 
i.  19).  According  to  this  hypothesis,  these  expressions  are 
taken  in  their  natural  acceptation.  There  are,  however, 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  conclusion. 

1.  It  is  opposed  to  the  general  sentiment  and  universal 
tradition  of  the  church.     Both  the  Western  and  Eastern 

*  If  they  had  been  cousins,  we  would  have  expected  the  word  ^r^ivi 
and  not  kZ^KpoL 
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Churches  cling  to  the  idea  that  the  Yirgin  remiuned  alwajt 
a  virgin ;  hence  the  name  &cnr^{p0crat  among  the  GreelcB,  and 
semper  Virgo  among  the  Latins.*  The  grounds  of  this  opinion 
are  well  stated  by  Bishop  Pearson  in  his  Exposiii^m  0/  ik 
Creed :  '*  We  believe  the  mother  of  our  Lord  to  have  been, 
not  only  before  and  after  His  nativity,  but  also  for  ever,  the 
most  immaculate  and  blessed  Virgin.  For  although  it  may 
be  thought  sufRcient  as  to  tlie  mystery  of  the  inoamatioHv 
that  when  our  SaTiour  was  oonoeived  and  bom  His  mother 
was  a  virgin ;  though  whatsoever  should  have  followed  after 
could  have  no  reflective  operation  ux>on  the  first-fruit  of  ha 
womb  ;  though  there  be  no  farther  mention  in  &e  Creed  thm 
that  Ho  was  *born  of  the  Virgin  Mary;'  yet  the  peculiar 
eminenoy  and  unparalleled  privilege  of  that  mother ;  tlis 
special  honour  and  reverence  due  unto  that  Son,  and  enr 
paid  by  her ;  the  regard  of  that  Holy  Ohost  who  came  upon 
lier,  and  the  x^ower  of  the  Highest  which  overshadowed  her; 
the  singular  goodness  and  piety  of  Joseph,  to  whom  she  wis 
espoused,  have  persuaded  the  church  in  all  ages  to  beliers 
that  she  still  continued  in  the  same  virginity,  and  therefbre  is 
to  be  acknowledged  '  the  ever-virgin  Maiy.'  "  f  On  the  otinr 
hand,  those  who  adopt  the  opposite  opinion  hold  this  to  be 
no  argument,  but  a  mere  appeal  to  sentiment,  arising  from  a 
false  notion  of  the  superior  sanctity  of  the  nnmanied  li& 
(See  Luke  ii.  7  ;  Matt.  i.  25.) 

2.  It  is  objected  that,  if  If  aiy  had  children  of  her  ova, 
Jesus  would  not  have  reconunended  her  to  the  care  of  Jolm 
(John  xix.  25 — 27).  We  consider  this  a  strong  objeelioB. 
The  only  answer  that  has  been  given  to  it  is,  that  His 
brethren  did  not  then  believe ;  but  this  is  a  feeUe  xeplyi  as 
immediately  after  His  resurreotian  we  find  them  among  As 
number  of  the  disciples. 

3.  It  is  asserted  that  this  James  is  fujimsiiTj  *^^l«*  sk 
apostle:  ''Other  of  the  apostlea,"  says  Ftal,  "tKwIiwma^ 

*  In  the  Helvetic  Confession,  Jeios  is  spoken  of  m  Mrfw  1 
semper  virginc 
t  Pearson  on  the  Creed— ArMtiit  iii.  ^-    ' 
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save  James  the  Lord's  brother"  (Gal.  i.  .19).  To  this  two 
answers  are  given.  First,  it  is  said  tliat  the  words  do  not 
imply  that  James  was  an  apostle,  but  may  be  thus  read :  *'  I 
saw  none  other  of  the  apostles,  but  only  (I  saw)  James  the 
Lord's  brother."  This,  however,  is  not  so  natural  and 
obvious  an  interpretation.  It  is  also  apparently  opposed  to 
Acts  ix.  27,  where  it  is  said  of  the  same  visit,  that  ''Barnabas 
took  him  and  brought  him  to  the  apostles ; "  from  which  it 
would  follow  that  Peter  and  James,  the  only  two  whom  he 
then  saw,  were  both  apostles.  Secondly,  it  is  said  that  the 
word  i»^rroAof  is  not  confined  to  the  twelve,  but  is  applied  not 
only  to  Paul,  but  also  to  Barnabas  (Acts  ziv.  14).  This  lax 
sense  of  the  term,  however,  hardly  suits  Paul's  argument, 
and  is  certainly  not  the  obvious  meaning  in  the  passage  (Gal. 
L  17—19). 

4.  James  is  here  introduced  by  Luke  without  any  desig- 
nation. Now,  with  the  exception  of  James  the  brother  of 
John,  who  had  jiist  been  slain,  the  only  other  James  known 
to  his  readers,  and  whom  he  had  ahready  mentioned  (Acts.  i. 
13),  was  James  the  son  of  Alphesus ;  and  therefore,  it  is 
argued,  it  is  more  natural  to  suppose  that  he  meant  this 
James  than  a  James  unknown  to  his  readers. 

5.  It  is  objected  that,  by  supposing  James  to  be  the  actual 
son  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  you  would  introduce  two  sets  of  the 
same  names — James,  Joses,  and  Judas — as  sons  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  sons  of  Mary  the  wife  of  Clopas.  Not  much, 
however,  can  be  made  of  this  objection,  as  these  names  were 
among  the  most  common  Jewish  names ;  and,  as  already 
stated,  it  is  a  somewhat  doubtful  supposition  that  the  apostles 
James  and  Judas  were  brothers. 

The  opinion  that  James  was  the  son  of  Mary  and  Joseph 
was  first  started  toward  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  by  a 
certnin  Helvidius,  whose  followers  were  called  Helvidians  or 
Antidicomarianit£Q,  and  were  universally  regarded  as  heretics. 
AfUidicomarianiia  appelliUi  9wU  hareliei,  qui  Maria  vtrgimtaii 
mque  adeo  eaiUradieunt,  ui  affirmmt  earn  post  Christum  natum 
viro  suo  fuisss  cammixtam  (Augustine).     The  opinion  was  con- 


difficulties  which  beset  the  oth* 
for  these  disciples  being  calle 
lessens  the  objection  arising  fi 
mother  to  the  care  of  John ;  * 
universal  sentiment  of  the  chu 
rirginity  of  Mary.     Neverthelei 
receiyed  in  modem  times,  and 
probably  because  it  savours  t< 
supposition  adopted  to  avoid  d 
positive  arguments  in  its  favoi 
sarily  erroneous,  and  we  do  not 
dismissed.    It  was  the  favourite 
being  held  by  Origen,  Eusebiu 
Alexandria,  Epiphanius,  Hilary 
and  has  become  the  generally  r< 
Churoh.t 

Such  are  the  three  opinions  oi 
of  our  Lord.  The  third  opinion 
great  objection  to  the  first  opinic 

*  Especially  if  John  wei*e  tlio  full  o 
the  Virgin.    See  above. 
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actually  called  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  Christ.  And  the 
great  objection  to  the  second  opinion,  is  the  difficulty  of 
reconciling  it  with  John  xix.  25 — 27  and  Gal.  i.  19.  It  is  a 
perplexing  question ;  it  is  hard  to  say  on  what  aide  the 
preponderance  of  evidence  lies ;  and  we  feel  constrained  to 
leave  the  matter  in  dubio.  Happily  it  is  a  question  of  small 
doctrinal  importance,  though  of  considerable  interest.* 

James,  the  brother  of  our  Lord,  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  history  of  the  church.  He  is  there  known  by  the 
name  of  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  certainly,  if  not  actually 
bishop,  it  would  appear  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  that 
he  at  least  exercised  an  important  influence  in  the  mother 
church.  A  long  account  of  his  character  and  death,  written 
by  Hegesippus,  who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
ceutuiy,  is  preserved  by  Eusebius.  He  informs  us  that  he 
was  universally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Just,  and  along 
with  the  apostles  received  the  government  of  the  church. 
He  lived  as  a  Nazarite :  he  drank  neither  wine  nor  strong 
drink,  and  no  razor  came  upon  his  head.  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  entering  the  temple  alone,  and  was  often  found 
upon  his  bended  knees,  interceding  for  the  forgiveness  of  . 
his  people ;  so  that  his  knees  became  as  hards  as  camels',  in 
consequence  of  his  habitual  supplication  before  Qod.  He 
was  put  to  death,  shortly  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
hy  the  fanatical  Jews.  His  last  words  were:  ''I  entreat 
Thee,  0  Lord  God  and  Father,  forgive  them ;  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do."  "Thus,"  concludes  Hegesippus,  **he 
suffered  martyrdom,  on  the  spot  where  his  tombstone  is  still 
remaining,  by  the  temple.     He  was  a  faithful  witness,  both 

*  Tliis  interesting  question  is  discussed  at  length  in  Smith's  Dictionary 
of  the  BiblCf  articles  **the  Brethren  of  Christ,"  and  "James  the  Lord's 
Brother;"  Winer's  hihlischcs  Jf^orUrbuch,  articlQ  **  Jacohus ;"  Peai-son 
on  the  Creed — Article  iil  ;  Lange's  Life  of  Christ,  vol.  i.  421 — 437,  Clark's 
translation ;  Neander's  Planting,  vol.  L  350 — 354  ;  SchafiTs  Apostolic 
History,  vol.  iL  pp.  35 — 38  ;  Alford's  Introduction  to  the  Epistle  of  Janus; 
Lardner's  Works,  vol.  iii.  pp.  368 — 384 ;  Davidson's  New  Iniroduction, 
vol.  i.  pp.  281—284  ;  Wordsworth  on  tht  Acts,  pp.  99,  100  ;  Andrew's 
Life  of  our  Lord,  pp.  97—108. 
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"  I  find  no  fault  in  this  man." — 
Lnke  xxiiL  4. 

Hero  the  very  judge  whose 
sentence  doomed  the  Son  of 
God  to  death  pronounces  Him 
not  guilty,  declares  that  he 
finds  no  fault  in  Him.  His 
verdict  is  very  significant, 
and  of  inestimable  value. 
Whv  did  ho  nnt  finrl  fo»u  ^« 
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cliaracter.  He  bad  every 
meaus  of  knowing  all  about 
Christ.  As  the  governor  of 
Judea  his  eyes  and  ears 
would  be  open  to  all  that 
occurred  within  his  jurisdic- 
tion. The  prejudiced  Jews, 
who  were  ever  anxious  to 
discover  some  impropriety  in 
Christ,  would  be  only  too* 
ready  to  carry  it  to  Pilate  if 
it  occurred.  (4)  Not  for  the 
want  of  moUvi.  He  had  the 
strongest  motives  to  adjudge 
Him  guilty.  Caasar,  his  im- 
perial master,  would  have 
been  pleased  with  such  a 
judgment,  for  He  had  offended 
the  Eomans  by  calling  Him- 
self  King ;  and  his  subjects 
would  have  been  still  more 
greatly  pleased,  for  they  hated 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  He  en- 
dangered his  popularity  both 
in  Judea  and  Home,  and 
risked  his  high  position  and 
emolument  by  pronouncing 
Him  faultless.  A  stronger 
testimony  could  not  have 
been  uttered. 

This  verdict  of  Pilate 
presents  three  subjects  for 
thouglit : — 

I.  The  foecb  of  coxsciexcb. 
This  is  the  utterance  of  con- 
science, a  power  withiu  this 
judge  that  judged  Him  and 
compelled  him  to  speak  out ; 
a  power  that  proved  itself  for 
the  moment  stronger  than 
his  love  of  popularity,  emolu- 
ment, or  position.  Two  re- 
murks  about  this  oonscienoe. 
Fii-st:  Its  testimony  is  al- 
ways   indeprntdent.    What   it 


has  to  say  it  pronounces  in 
utter  disrec;ard  to  all  that  is 
dearest  in  this  mortal  life ;  it 
cares  nothing  for  our  pro- 
perty, our  fiune,  our  loves, 
our  status,  even  our  life,  it 
will  go  dead  against  all. 
Secondly:  Its  testimony  is 
irreprMiihle,  When  the  time 
comes  for  it  to  speak,  speak 
it  must,  you  cannot  mufile  its 
voice.  l2ke  the  subterranean 
Hre,  though  it  sleeps  for  a 
while  under  the  green  hills 
of  worldly  prosperity  and- 
interests,  when  its  time  comes 
it  will  break  into  thunder  and 
shake  the  globe.  Thirdly: 
Its  testimony  should  alwaya  h^ 
followed.  Well  would  it  have 
been  for  Pilate  if  he  had  fol- 
lowed the  testimony  of  his 
conscience!  What  his  con- 
science told  him,  the  most 
sceptical  scrutiny  of  eighteen 
hundred  years  has  demon- 
strated, the  fact  that  Ho  was 
holy,  harmless,  undeliled, 
separate  from  sinners. 

This  verdict  of  Pilate 
presents  another  subject  of 
thought,  which  is : 

II.     The     FHENOMENOZr     OP 

HisTOBY.  What  is  the  greatest 
phenomenon  of  human  his- 
tory? The  existence  of  a 
fauUUu  man.  In  the  grand 
old  Bible,  taking  us  back 
throu^  the  history  of  many 
ages,  I  iind  many  a  noble 
man,  but  amongst  the  greatest 
moral  magnates  not  one  is 
faultless — ^Abraham,  Moses, 
David,  Peter,  Paul,  all 
blotted    with     defonU.     ^^ 
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-vvoiidor  llicreforo  lliat  tlie 
most  (•iiliglitenctl  of  niicieiit 
moralists,  instead  of  being 
faultless  ill  lift?  had  l»ut 
very  imperfect  ideas  of  what 
morality  really  is.  In  their 
teachiii}^  they  ouly  represent 
some  siDglo  virtue.  Cymon's 
grand  idea  of  virtue  was 
liberty;  that  of  Leonidas,  love 
of  country ;  Kpaminondas  con- 
sidered truthfulness  to  bo 
everything,  and  Aristides 
thought  that  justice  was  all 
in  all.  8ocrates  lacked  love 
fur  his  wife  and  chihlren ; 
riato  and  Aristotle  were  no 
enemies  lo  sensual  indul- 
gences, and  Cato  is  charged 
with  cruelty  to  his  slaves. 
Jesus  stands  alone,  the  fault- 
less among  the  faulty.  How 
is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ? 
AVhat  other  solution  liave 
you  but  this — that  IIo  was 
•*tho  iSon  of  God'*  in  a  special 
sense  ?  This  verdict  of  Tilato 
presents  another  subject  of 
thought,  which  is — 

ill.  The  GLOUY  OF  Cimia- 
TiAXiTY.  The  great  want  of 
mankin«l  is  a  perfvct  man  to 
btudy,  to  love,  to  confide  in, 
to  imitate ;  and  such  a  cha- 
racter is  found  nowhere  but 
in  this  Bible.  It  is  not  found 
in  poetry,  histor}',  romance, 
but  it  is  Jiore.  Here  wo  liave 
One  **who  was  tempted  in 
iill  points  as  we  are,  yet  with- 
out sin."  One  **  who  did  no 
sin  neither  was  guilt  found 
in  His  mouth."  Here  you 
have  the  great  moral  codo 
(li'awn    out   in   living    chu- 


i  racters,  morality  embodied  in 

'  a  liumau  life. 

I  CoNCLUsiox.    •  *  What  think 

'  yo  of  Christ?" 

Subject:  IlAnvEST. 

**  Ik-liold  a    luisket  of  saiuiuor 

fruit.'* — Auios  viii. 

I 

I  God  teaches  the  world  in 
I  two  ways;  by  symbols  and 
sayings.  By  this  **  basket  of 
summer  fruit"  He  taught 
Amos  that  Israel  was  ripe  tor 
judgment.  Tho  time  lias 
come  round  when  what  Go<l 
.  showed  to  Amos  Ho  shows  to 
us  all — summer  fruits.  We 
do  not  see  merely  a  •*  basket 
of  summer  fruit,"  but  wag- 
gons, fields,  gi*anaries.  '*  The 
feast  of  harvest"  has  come 
again.  These  summer  fruits 
remind  us  of — 

I.  The  VENEFICEXCE  OF  Goi). 
In  the  summer  fruit  He  gives 
us  the  weful  and  the  htautiftd. 
In  tliese  fruits  of  the  earth 
provisions  are  made  for  our 
ph^'sical  wants.  By  them  we 
live;  were  tliey  for  a  few 
short  years  withheld  our  race 
would  soon  be  extinct.  But 
whilst  they  are  made  for  our 
X)hysical  wants  they  minister 
to  the  wants  of  the  soul  as 
well.  They  are  beautiful  as 
well  as  useful.  How  beauti- 
ful are  these  fruits  of  the 
earth !  Their  exquisite  forms, 
in  boundless  variety;  their 
lovely  tints,  their  bloom  and 
gorgeous  hues,  how  beauti- 
ful! Deep  within  us  all  is 
tlio  love   for  the  beautifttL 
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The  God  who  phmted  witliin 
us  the  sentiment  ministers 
abundantly  to  it  in  these 
baskets  of  fruit.  Ho  makes 
the  material  to  minister  not 
only  to  the  body  but  to  the 
mind  as  well,  and  chiefly  so, 
for  the  world  overflows  with 
beauty. 

The  fruits  of  the  earth  are 
more  to  us  than  they  are  to 
the  brutes  of  the  field  ;  they 
not  only  sustain  our  physical 
frames,  but  do  a  higher  and 
nobler  work ;  they  inspire  us 
with  a  sense  of  the  beautiful 
in  form  and  hue.  God's  bene- 
ficence in  these  fioiits  of  the 
earth  is  shown  to  be  (I) 
abundant,  (2)  unremitting, 
(3)  undeserved.  These  sum- 
mer fruits  remind  us  of — 

II.   The  icATUBiNo  foboes 

OF  DiVINB  GoVERXMBNT.   This 

"baisket  of  summer  fruit"  is 
the  outcome  of  a  very  long 
and  complicate  process.  Snow 
and  ice,  showers  and  dews, 
clouds  and  sunshine,  storm 
and  calm,  bleak  winds  of 
winter,  genial  airs  of  spring, 
and  the  hot  breath  of  sum- 
mer, the  constant  care  and 
toil  of  the  labourers  in  the 
fields  and  orchards,  have  all 
co-operated  in  bringing  out 
this  result.  Antecedently ,  this 
result  would  not  have  been 
expected.  Suppose  a  man  in 
the  depths  of  winter  being 
told  for  the  first  time  that 
those  leafless  fruit  trees, 
shiverinff  in  the  winds,  and 
hung  With  icides,  should,  in 
a  few  monthsi  bo  loaded  with 


clusters  of  apples,  and  plums, 
and  pears,  and  grapes,  would 
he  have  believed  it?  The 
thing  to  him  would  have  been 
incredible.  I  can  conceive  of 
such  a  man  declaring  it  im- 
possible, and  denouncing  the 
speaker  as  one  attempting  to 
impose  on  his  creduHty.  J 
priori  objections  of  the  crea- 
ture to  anything  the  Creator 
may  accomplish  are  pre- 
sumptuous and  absurd. 
Things  will  erer  be  occurring 
in  Goa's  universe  upon  whidi 
antecedently  no  finite  being 
could  calculate.  Therefore,  do 
not  argue  (I)  against  the  con- 
version of  the  world,  or  (2) 
against  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead.  All  things  tend  to 
maturation.  Kipening  laws 
are  acting  upon  every  part  of 
the  creation,  upon  inorganic 
matter,  upon  vital  organisms, 
upon  moral  character,  upon 
human  institutions.  All  things 
reach  a  point  of  ripeness  firom 
which  decay  sets  in.  These 
summer  fruits  remind  us 
of— 
III.    Tub  bestixsd  deca- 

DEKCE    OF    ALL  OIIOANIC  LIFE. 

In  that  ''basket  of  summer 
fruit"  there  is  death.  In  a 
few  short  days  it  will  be  re- 
duced to  utter  corruption.  So 
it  is  with  all  material  life :  no 
sooner  is  perfection  reached 
than  decay  begins.-  The 
principle  is  seen  working 
through  the  vegetable  and 
animu  kingdom,  yes,  and  in 
all  human  existences  too.  In 
a  few  short  ^Q%k&  ^SXi^  '^^ 
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harvest  has  been  reaped  and 
the  fruits  gadiored,  death  will 
breathe  desolation  over  the 
face  of  the  earth  again.  No- 
tliing  remains  perfect  here, 
in  the  form  of  life.  When 
your  body  has  reached  the 
highest  point  of  perfection, 
decay  will  set  in. 

Conclusion.  Let  us  culti- 
vate those  seeds  of  truth  and 
virtue,  whose  roots  will 
strengthen  with  the  ages,  and 
whose  fruits  will  never  lose 
their  sweetness  and  their 
bloom! 


Subject:   Man's  duty  to  itE- 

MAKE  HIMSELF. 

''Make  you  a  new  heart." — 
Ezek.  xvilL  31. 

''Heart,"  not  the  bundle 
of  muscles  that  beat  the  blood 
through  the  body,  but  the 
dominant  disposition  of  the 
mind,  whose  pulsations  throb 
through  the  whole  of  man's 
active  life.  Every  man  has 
this  moral  heart,  this  domi- 
nant disposition  that  moves, 
masters,  and  moulds  him.  This 
heart  of  the  man,  without 
figure,  is  the  man.  "As  a 
man  tliinketh  in  his  heart,  so 
is  he,"  so  is  he  to  himself,  to 
the  universe,  and  to  his 
Maker.  Two  remarks  may 
be  offered  on  this  subject : — 

I.  Man  morally  IIA8  made 
himself  what  he  is.  Who 
gare  the  unregenerate  man 
Sie  moral  heart  that  beats 
within  him,  the  great  organ 
that    beats    the   xital  cux- 


rent  through  all  the  Teins 
of  his  cousdouB  life?  Not 
the  Creator.  Jjook  at  the 
moral  hearts  that  all  moi 
throughout  the  world  DoeseBs: 
for  they  have  not  all  tne  same 
moral  hearts.  The  domioaat 
disposition  of  some  ia  love  ftr 
sensual  indulgence,  of  others 
love  for  money,  of  othen  love 
for  show,  of  others  lore  for 
]>ower  and  fame.  To  suppose 
that  Almighty  Love  and  Holi- 
ness created  intellieent  beinn 
to  be  inspired  and  ruled  by 
such  dispositions  as  these  is 
to  the  last  degree  derogaftoiy 
to  the  Divine  ohazacter,  audi 
repugnant  to  all  our  moral 
intuition  and  d  priori  reason- 
ings. No,  man  hhnself  has 
created  these  moral  hearts. 
This  he  has  done  by  the  force 
of  his  freedom  as  a  responsifale 
inteUieenoe.  Themorallieart 
that  wd  put  ^thia  him  at 
first  had  a  dupodtioii  to  1ot» 
and  serve  Bim  supremdj. 
Yes,  morally  sinftil  man  baa 
made  himself.  He  has  givea 
himself  the ''  stony  heart/'  tfas 
heart  that  stands  hard  as 
granite  against  the  BiviBe 
influences  of  love  and  trutii. 

U.  Man  morally  n  Bomn»i 
TO  BB-XJUKX  hnnffr-  **  Make 
you  a  new  heart"  Kn*r 
This  is  not  an  tsMiessilfe  v  _ 
(I)  JBsMnm  would  fMjfirf 
possibiUiy. 
should  condvd^  it 
easier  work  for  i 
telligenoe  to  aialBB  m.  _ 
heart  than  a  1m1  «m»    M 
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agreeable  to  the  constitution 
of  the  spirit.  All  moral  souls 
througliout  the  universe  were 
organised,  so  to  speak,  to  be 
filled  and  swayed  by  supreme 
sympathy  with  the  supremely 
good,  and  to  be  swayed  by 
any  other  disposition  would 
be  contrary  to  its  primitive 
instincts  and  powers^  To 
make  a  bad  heart  the  soul 
has  to  go  against  its  nature  ; 
to  work  with  nature  would 
certainly  seem  to  be  easier 
than  to  go  against  it.  {h) 
Because  God  and  His  imi- 
verse  would  aid  the  effort. 
Whilst  the  Holy  One  would 
-oppose,  by  moral  influences, 
the  making  of  a  bad  heart, 
He  would  aid  in  every  way 
the  creation  of  a  good  one. 
Heason  therefore  suggests  to 
me  the  possibility.  (2)  The 
Bible  implies  its  possibility. 
Here  is  the  command,  **  Make 
you  a  new  heart."  Here, 
again,  is  the  coifimand,  'Tut 
off  as  concerning  the  former 
conversation  the  old  man, 
which  is  corrupt  according  to 
the  deceitful  lusts  .  .  .  and 
put  on  the  new  man,  which 
after  God  is  created  in 
righteousness  and  true  holi- 
ness." And  again,  "Put  ye 
on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  make  not  provision  for 
the  flesh  to  fulfil  the  lusts 
thereof."  And  again,  *'Be 
ye  transformed  by  the  renew- 
ing of  your  mind."  Here  are 
Divine  injunctions.  Would 
the  Infinitely  Just  One  com- 
mand   His   creatures  to   do 


what  He  knew  they  had  not 
the  power  to  accomplish? 
(3)  The  mean»  appointed  indi- 
cate its  possibiUty.  There 
are  moral  means  supplied  by 
Gt>d  in  the  Gospel  for  the 
very  purpose.  What  are 
they?  In  one  word,  demon- 
atrations  of  Hie  infinite  love  for 
sinners.  The  one  grand  de- 
monstration is  the  delivering 
up  of  "His  only  begotten 
Son"  for  the  restoration  of  a 
guilty  world,  (a)  Concentra- 
ted thought  upon  this  grand 
demonstration  is,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  adapted 
to  change  the  heart  Whilst 
it  is  true  that  disposition  often 
directs  thought,  thought  every 
day  weakens,  modifies,  creates 
dispositions.  **As  we  muse 
the  fire  of  feeling  bums." 
Ah !  millions  of  stony  hearts 
have  been  transformed  into 
flesh  as  they  have  mused  on 
Calvary,  {h)  Men  have  the 
power  of  giving  this  concen- 
trated thought.  All  men  are 
thinkers,  and  all  men  are 
thinking  upon  some  sub- 
jects, with  more  interest 
than  on  others.  Children 
at  school  concentrate  their 
thoughts,  artists  concentrate 
their  thoughts,  merchants 
concentrate  their  thoughts, 
statesmen  concentrate  their 
thoughts.  Let  all  men  for 
one  short  week  concentrate 
their  thoughts  on  Calvary, 
and  what  under  God  would 
be  the  result  ? 

Secondly:    This  is  «n  iir- 
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you  a  now  heart."  To  malco 
famo,  powi.T,  moiioy ;  tlieso 
ixi'i^  diildish  triilos  coiiipari'd 
with  thi-  work  of  iimkiii};;  a 
new  liravt.  Your  w«'ll-])»'iiifj^ 
hero  and  yonder,  now  and  for 
«>vor,  is  involvrd  in  tliis  work. 
Tli(T<»  aro  sonic  wlio  boast 
tliJit  ihcy  avr  S(»lf-niad(«  mon. 
All  that  they  can  nn'an  hy  it 
is  that  they  art*  pclt-mado 
huildf^rs,  artists,  nuTchants, 
scholars.  II «»  only  is  a  real 
man  who  lias  a  triu-  h«?art.  »Sct 
tothiswork,  and  bo<'onio  a  sell- 
mado  man  in  tlio  truest  sense. 
(.\)NCLi:siox.  Let  our  jZTt'^nd 
misifion  ho  to  urgfo  this  work 
on  all  men.  Do  you  say.  Ah ! 
hut  this  is  the  work  of  God? 
Does  lie  not  say,  *'  I  will  take 
away  the  stony  heart?"  Does 
n<»  not  say,  **A  new  heart 
also  will  1  ^ive  you,  and  a 
now  spirit  will  1  put  within 
you  ?  "  Does  Ho  not  say,  *•  I 
will  pivo  you  a  heart  of 
ilosh?"  True,  and  much 
more  of  the  sam«.<  import. 
l^iit  how  does  He  do  it  ?  Not 
as  Ho  «2:ives  tlio  light  of  the 
sun.  or  tho  fertilising  showers, 
or  the  waves  of  vital  air,  ir- 
respective of  all  creature 
efforts,  but  as  He  <^ives  tho 
harvest  in  connection  with 
human  labour,  and  as  He  gives 
knowludjj^e  iu  connection  with 
human  study.  All  j^ood  comes 
from  Him,  some  irrospectivo 
of  all  creature  effort,  and 
somo  in  connection  with  the 
voluntarj'  agency  of  His 
creatures.  To  Him  in  all 
caBcs  belongs  the  praise. 


Suhject:  Laboue. 

**  So  slu'  KlL«aiic«l  in  \\\p  firld  until 
'    even,   and  Wat  out  that  she  had 
glt^aned." — KutU  ii.  17. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate 
:  the  influence  of  life  upon  life. 
It  is  impossible  to  estimate 
i  tho  influence  of  religious  life 
I  upon  irreligious  life.  It  is 
;  impossible  to  e.stinmto  the 
I  influence  of  religioiLs  life  upon 
I  irreligious  life  through  nutu- 
I  ral  atfecthm  (chap.  i.  IG), 
I  Tho  text  teaches  two  truths; 
',   that 

j  I.  No  labour  is  too  insig- 
nifleant  for  love.  **So  .sho 
I  gleaned."  She  was  of  a  got )d 
■  family,  accustomed  to  a  life 
of  ease  and  plenty.  That 
!  which  she  does  now  is  any- 
i  thing  but  dignified,  (a)  A 
I  work  for  the  commonest 
powers,  {h)  A  work  for  tho 
commonest  people.  (r)  A 
work  whose  results  bear  no 
comparison  to  the  expenditure 
of  labour,  {d)  A  work  iu 
wliich  is  rodono  that  which 
has  beon  considered  as  done. 
Tho  farmer  has  done;  she 
goes  over  after.  These  imply 
the  insignificance  of  her  la- 
bour. Men  measure  tho  worth 
of  work  by  its  eonspicuous- 
ness.  The  real  tcorth  of  work 
lies  in  meeting  the  nect$Bitg  foir 
its  exintence ;  and  the  motive 
which  inspires  it.  Two 
lives  depend  upon  her  toil; 
then  her  work  has  worth: 
she  loves  that  woman  for 
whom  slio  toils ;  then  her  work 
has  dignity.  Her  love  con- 
%Qctatca   lowest    means    for 
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highest  ends.      She  viewed 
the  end  through  the  means. 

II.  No  results  of  labour 
are  too  insignificant  for  care. 
8he  ''beat  out  that  she  had 
gleaned.''  Eesults  of  labour 
are  lost: — When  they  are  un- 
seen. By  careless  inattention. 
By  a  false  estimate  of  their 
value.  Poverty,  expense  of 
time  and    industxy,    all  im- 


pressed Euth  with  the  need 
of  caring  for  results.  She 
kept  by  turning  them  to  their 
legitimate  use.  '*  Beat  out." 
God  needs  gleaners.  We 
can  all  glean.  What  we  can 
do,  if  it  is  right  we  ought  to. 
Who  intends  facing  God  and 
the  augel  toilers  without  a 
grain  from  the  field  of  life? 
S.  B.  Bees. 


^it|  flf  lienofoittb  Sfrmons, 


No.  XXVII.— HORACE  BUSHNELL,  D.D. 

Subject:  Salvation  by  Man. 

"For  since  by  man  came  death,  by  man  came  also  the  resurrection  from 
the  dead."— 1  Cor.  xv.  21. 

'TlT  cannot,  of  course,  be  the  ax>08tle's  meaning,  that  man* 
Jf  kind  are  going  literally  to  raise  themselves  from  the 
dead.  When  he  says  "  by  man  "  he  mentally  refers  to 
Christ ;  only  taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that,  since  tlie 
Son  of  God  incarnate  is  become  a  proper  man,  it  is  per- 
mitted us  to  regard  the  power  of  salvation  as  included  in 
humanity  itself.  It  is  an  important  fact  that  Christ  is  not 
80  much  to  be  thought  of  as  being  external,  as  a  second 
Adam  in  the  race  itself;  a  regenerative  power  so  inserted 
in  humanity  as  to  be,  in  a  sense,  of  it.  The  word  since 
supposes  an  impression  felt  of  inherent  fitness,  requiring  the 
corporate  disadvantages  of  the  fall  to  be  made  good  by  a 
corporate  remedy.     Consider,  then — 

I.  The  antecedent  probability  of  such  a  remedy,  indicated 
by  familiar  analogies. 


1 76  Pith  of  Renowned  Sermoru. 

It  is  God's  manner  to  make  all  things  largely  self-remedial 
when  attacked  hy  disorder.  The  bush  that  is  bent,  as  soon 
as  it  is  let  go  springs  up  suddenly  by  an  elastic  force  within. 
Cut  it  down  and  it  will  set  to  new  growths  by  prickiBg 
through  the  hard  bark  oven  of  its  stnmp.  Every  animal 
body  has  a  distinct  self-medicating  force  in  its  own  nature, 
called  by  physiologists  the  vts  medicatrix.  The  same  is  true  of 
all  defections  of  character,  the  man  must  repair  his  losses  by 
a  process  of  recovery  undertaken  by  himself;  the  whole  wotUL. 
toiling  at  his  vices  and  dishonours  could  not  repair  one  of 
tUem.  On  a  larger  scale,  the  same  is  true  of  society.  What, 
then,  shall  we  expect  when  humanity  is  broken  by  sin,  but 
that  if  God  organises  redemption,  He  will  do  it  in  a  way  to 
have  it  appear  as  a  redemption  from  within,  executed  in  a 
sense  by  man  ? 

II.  Wo  not  only  want  a  supernatural  salvation  (for  nothing 
less  tlian  that  can  possibly  regenerate  the  fall  of  nature),  but 
in  order  to  have  any  steady  faith  in  it  we  must  have  it 
wrought  into  nature  and  made  to  be,  as  it  were,  one  of  its 
own  stock  powers.  What  we  want  to  satisfy,  in  a  degree^ 
that  scientific  instinct,  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  from  Che  eager- 
ness that  turns  such  multitudes  of  our  time  after  the  doctrine 
of  progress.  Yet  there  is  no  fiction  more  baseless  than  a 
strictly  natural  progress,  for  after  the  fact  of  sin  the  piT>Binss 
of  the  race  must  be  (as  we  see  it  is)  from  bad  to  worse.  We 
want  a  salvation  that  is  to  us  all  that  this  doctrine  of  pogiess 
pretends  to  be,  and  God  gives  us  to  see  the  general  hnmanitj 
so  x>enetrated  with  the  supernatural  by  Christ  living  in  il^  as. 
to  be,  in  a  sense,  working  oult  redemption  tram  wiihin  itsslfL 
Meantime — 

III.  If  it  were  possible  to  restore  Che  fidl  of  onr  nee  lij 
any  kind  of  wholly  external  agency,  supposing  no  i 
struggles  operating  from  within,  it  would  lednoe 
racter  and  grade  of  insignificance  to  a  Tirtoal  niillil|y.  Bol 
the  Savipur  being  or  becoming  man,  the 
and  raises  man  even  before  he  receives  it. 

lY.  8ince  it  is  continually  assumed  in 
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fall  as  a  corporate  whole,  we  naturally  look  for  some  recu- 
perative grace  to  be  entered  into  the  race,  by  which  so  great 
a  disadvantage  may  be  repaid  or  overcome.  -  True,  we  are 
not  borne  of  Christ  pbysiologically,  but  the  correspondence 
must  not  be  understood  to  hold  in  any  but  a  general  and 
qualified  way.  Let  it  be  enough  that  as  Adam  is  our  head 
physiologically,  so  is  Christ  our  head  by  the  head  influences 
He  inaugurates.  Good  souls  have  a  power  to  get  into  the 
race  by  collateral  propagations  of  their  goodness,  when  bad 
eouls  have  almost  no  such  ]>ower  at  all.  They  have  a  destiny 
of  headship,  becoming  Adams  in  the  sublime  fatherhood  of 
their  power.  And  so  it  is,  illustrating  the  Divine  by  the 
human,  that  the  incarnate  Word  of  Qod's  eternity,  coming 
into  birth  and  living  and  dying  as  a  man,  fills  the  race  with 
new  possibilities  and  powers,  starts  resurgent  activities,  and 
overtops  the  sin  abounding  with  a  grace  that  so  much  more 
abounds.     Consider  now — 

y.  Some  of  the  Scripture  evidence  of  the  subject.  It 
declares  that  the  seed  of  the  woman  shall  bruise  the  serpent's 
head.  The  woman's  whole  posterity,  including  Christ,  shall 
do  it,  Gt)d  being  always  psesent  in  the  struggle.  Here  and 
there  the  hidden  method  is  departed  from,  and  God  does 
something  for  or  upon  our  humanity  and  not  through  it,  but 
nothing  works  like  a  power  that  does  not  work  by  man. 
Abraham's  sacrifice  and  Jacob's  wrestling  bring  more  victory 
and  might  into  the  race  than  the  brazen  serpent,  or  the  waters 
drawn  out  of  the  rock.  When,  too,  Christ  comes,  perfect  in  all 
divinity,  He  gets  into  the  common  family  register  as  man,  and 
puts  the  struggle  on  as  being  a  struggle  of  race.  And  when. 
He  is  gone  all  that  we  know  is  that  a  gospel  is  bom,  and, 
though  there  seems  nothing  here  but  the  same  humanity 
there  was  before,  it  is  a  very  different  fight  as  respects  the 
power  of  it.  Observe  how  even  Holy  Scripture  is  written 
by  man,  bearing  in  every  book  the  stamp  of  the  particular 
'mind  in  whose  personal  conception  it  was  shaped.  And  the 
gospel  of  Christ  is  to  be  preached  by  human  ministers,  and 
the  disciples  are  to  be  newer  incarnations  of  Christy  os^d^ 
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in  a  sense,  hy  their  gifts,  x)rnyers,  and  sufferings,  veliides, 
also,  of  the  Spirit.     **  Ye  arc^  the  liglit  of  the  world." 

"NVe  have,  then,  a  very  frignilk-ant  presumption  raised. 
that  when  any  l)r«'aka<ro  or  damage  occurs  in  any  legiti- 
mate instituliou  of  the  Avorkl,  God  has  put  in  somewhere 
some  kind  of  si-lf-remedial  foi'ce  to  mend  it. 

A<rain,  the  inimnnst?  rosponsihility  thrown  upon  Christ's 
followers.  Christ  lays  it  on  them  to  be  gospellers  with 
Him,  and  to  really  believe  is  to  come  into  the  great  life- 
stru{2:gle  of  Jesus.  There  is,  furthermore,  a  great  mine  of 
comfort  oi)rned  liero,  for  such  as  have  settled  into  heart-sick- 
ness over  human  atfairs,  and  the  want  of  all  liigh  movement 
in  tliem.  Lilt  up  your  heads,  0  ye  drooping  ones!  Christ  is 
in  tlio  world.  Ho  is  about  us,  within  us,  going  through  all 
thiiitcs,  movirij:^  onward  in  all.  Leaven  does  not  make  a  noise 
wlu'u  it  works,  and  yet  it  works.  No  river  runs  to  the  sea 
more  certainly  or  steadily  than  the  great  salvation  by  man 
runs  to  connuost  and  a  kingdom. 

Observe,  also,  the  beautiful  delicacy  of  God  in  His  plan  of 
salvation.  He  makes  it  not  a  salvation  for  man  only,  but 
contrives  to  make  it,  as  far  as  possible,  a  salvation  hy  man. 
True,  it  is  all  by  Christ,  and  yet  it  is  by  the  Christ  within — 
the  law  of  the  spiiit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus.  And  bo,  instead 
of  making  His  mercy  a  mere  pity  that  kills  respect.  He 
makes  it  a  power  that  lifts  into  character  and  everlasting 
manhood.  And  when  we  shall  go  home  to  bo  with  Christ, 
what  shall  wo  do  but  confess  in  lowliest  homage — "Unto 
Him  that  loved  us  and  washed  ns  from  our  sins  iu  His  own 
blood;"  rai.Mng  our  finale,  also,  to  sing,  in  tho  glorified 
majesty  of  our  feeling,  •*  And  hath  made  us  kings  and  priests 
unto  God.'' 

CamhrictlL  W.  Habbzs. 
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If  the  Bible  m  a  whole  !•  iiMpired.  it  ie  of  rut  importADce  that  an  ito  DiTiae  Iden 
■honld  be  brouffht  to  bear  upon  the  living  world  of  men.  Though  the  pulpit  la  the 
organ  Divinely  intended  for  thii  work,  it  hat  been  doing  it  hitherto  in  a  miaarably 
partial  and  reatricted  method.  It  aelecta  iaolated  paaMMSei,  and  leaves  whole  chaptan 
and  books  for  the  most  part  untouched.  Its  conduct  to  the  Minor  Prophets  may  ba 
taken  as  a  case  in  i>oint.  How  seldom  are  they  resorted  to  for  texts,  and  yet  they 
abound  with  splendid  passaffea  throbbing  with  Divine  ideas.  It  ia  our  purpose  to  go 
throu^  this  section  of  the  Holy  Word ;  selecting,  however,  only  such  verses  In  each 
chapter  and  book  as  seem  the  most  suggestive  of  truths,  of  the  most  vital  intersi^ 
and  universal  application. 

We  begin  witii  H08KA.  The  remembrance  of  some  facts  ooimeeted  with  this  aiaii 
will  greatly  help  us  In  our  endeavours  to  reach  the  meaning  and  feel  the  power  of 
certain  of  his  utterances.  He  was  a  native  of  Israel,  and  lived  in  Samaria  about  TOO 
or  800  years  B.C.  His  prophecy  seems  to  have  embraced  a  period  of  about  00  yean^ 
from  Jeroboam's  death  to  Hesekiah's  ascension  to  the  throne.  He  was  oontemporarr 
with  Isaiah,  and  jireceded  Joel.  Jonah,  and  Amos.  His  prophecies  are  duected 
almost  exclusively  to  the  ten  tribes  who  had  sunk  into  the  deepest  idolatry.  His 
style,  as  a  writer,  is  very  peculiar.  "  It  is,"  ssys  De  Witte,  "  abrupt,  unrounded,  and 
ebullient,  his  rhythm  hard,  leaping,  and  violent."  Like  a  bee  he  nas  been  said  to  fly 
from  one  flower  to  another,  to  suck  the  honey  from  all  the  blossoms. 


HOSEA. 

No.  xxvm. 


Suhfect : 


Tus  Solemn  Days  of 
Life. 


"What  will  ye  do  in  the  aolemn 
day?"— Hoseaix.  5. 

**  What  will  ye  do  in  the  day 
of  assembly  ? — ^when  yo  shall  be 
despoiled  of  ererythinff  by  the 
Afl^^ans;  for  the  Israelites 
who  remainod  in  the  land  after 
its  subjection  to  the  Assyrians 
did  worship  the  trae  God,  and 
offer  nnto  Him  the  sacrifices 
fl^>pointed  by  the  law,  i^ugh 
in  an  imperfect  manner ;  and  it 
was  a  great  mortification  to 
them  to  bo  depriyed  of  their 
religions  festiyab  in  the  land  of 
stnmgers."— J?/«i«.  The  •*  so- 
lemn day"  here  eridently  refers 
to  one  of  the  groat  Jewish 
feasts,  either  the  Feast  of  the 


Passoyer,  the  Pentecost,  or  of 
the  Tabernacles;  and  the  literal 
'meaning  seems  to  be,  What 
will  you  children  of  Abraham 
do  when  you  are  deprived  by 
tyrannic  strangers  of  the  privi- 
lege of  attendmg  those  solemn 
assemblies  y  Though  thowoid 
assembly  would  be  a  better 
rendering  than  "solemn,"  yet 
inasmuch  as  these  festive  as- 
semblies were  very  solemn,  and 
the  deprivation  of  them  of  all 
things  the  most  solemn,  we  shall 
accept  the  word  for  purposes  of 
practical  application.  There 
are  solemn  days  awaiting  all  of 
ns,  and  the  appeal  m  the 
text  is  evermore  befitting  Mid 
urgent. 

I.  The  day  of  PSB80NAL  AF<» 
FLionov  is  a   "solemn  day." 
The  day  comes  either  by  die- 
ease,  accident,  or  xnflxifia;!^»Qi&  ^1 
age,  wh«ii,   w\^<3av«raL   ^x^ok 
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pconos  of  business,  pleasure,  or 
profession,  wo  si i all  hv.  confined 
to  some  lonely  room,  and 
languish  on  the  <!Ouch  of  suf- 
fering and  exhaustion.  Such  a 
day  luust  come  to  all,  luid  such 
a  day  will  be  **  solemn  " — a  day 
with  but  little  lifrht  in  the  fir- 
mament of  earthly  life,  a  day  of 
darkness,  and  perhaps  of  t<»m- 
pests.  *'  What  will  ye  do  in  tho 
solemn  day  ?  "  What  caw  you 
do!"  You  will  not  be  able  to 
extric^ite  youiself  from  the  sad 
condition.  No  man  can  raise 
himsf.'lf  out  of  that  physical 
«uiFering  and  weakness  that  arc 
destined  to  come  on  his  frame. 
Wliat  will  ye  do  so  as  to  be  sus- 
tained in  soul  'r  Sceptical  r(ja- 
sonings  will  be  of  no  service,  tho 
recollections  of  jjast  life  will  bo 
of  no  service.  *  *  >Miat  will  ye  do 
in  that  solemn  day  Y  '* 

II.  The  day  of  socrAL  be- 
reavement is  a  •*  solemn  day." 
Much  of  the  charm  of  life  is  in 
our  social  loves,  the  lovo  of 
partners,  parents,  children, 
friends.  Tlic  time  must  como 
when  ruthless  dcjath  Avill  tear 
them  from  the  heai-t.  This  will 
bo  a  soh.-mn  da3\  AMiat  a  dark 
day  with  tho  soul  is  that  when 
we  return  from  the  grave  where 
we  have  left  for  ever  some  dear 
object  of  the  heart,  and  when 
we  enter  the  home  where  the 
loved  one  was  the  centre  and 
chann  of  the  circle.  Truly,  a 
sunless,  saddening  day  is  this. 
And  yet  Hxwh  a  day  must  come 
to  all.  "AMiat  w&l  ye  do  in 
this  solemn  day  'r  '*  Wliat  will 
you  do  for  consolation  Y  W^hat 
word  of  comfort  has  science  to 
ofiTer,  has  the  world  to  present  ? 
What  will  you  do  ? 

III.  The  day  of  de^vth  is  a 
"solemn    day/*     T^  awaiU 


every  man.  **  WTiat  man  is  he 
that  liveth  and  shall  not  see 
death  1""  **  There  is  no  man 
that  hath  power  over  the  spirit 
to  retain  the  spirit,  neither  hath 
he  power  in  the  da^  of  death, 
ana  there  is  no  discharge  in 
that  war.*'  What  a  *  'solemn day" 
is  this !  All  earthly  connections 
dissolving,  the  world  receding, 
eternity  parting  its  awful  fol<£(. 
What  will  ye  do  in  this  day,  when 
heart  and  flesh  shall  fail  Y  What 
will  sustain  your  spirit  then  ?  Will 
you  count  your  wealth!"  Will  you 
gather  about  your  dying  bed 
your  worldly  companions  1*  Will 
you  seek  to  bury  the  remem- 
brance of  your  past  life  ?  Some- 
thing must  be  done — this  yon 
will  feel ;  but  what  ? 

IV.  The  day  of  judgment  is 
a  ** solemn  day."  "We  must 
all  appear  before  the  judgment 
seat  of  Christ."  What  a  day 
will  that  be!  A  *' groat  and 
notable  "  day.  "  Howl  yo,  for 
the  day  of  the  Lord  is  at  hand." 
What  will  ye  do?  Will  ye  caU 
'*  to  the  mountains  and  rocks  to 
fall  on  you,  and  hide  yon  from 
tho  eyes  of  Him  that  sittcth  on 
the  throne,  and  from  the  wrath 
of  the  Lamb?" 

Ck)NaLU8iox.  '*  What  will 
ye  do  in  the  solemn  day?" 
**Do!"  Why,  do  what  you 
should  do  every  day  of  your 
life — exorcise  a  ]^ractical  and 
unbounded  faith  m  the  Ioto  of 
God  through  our  Lord  Jesns 
Christ.  **  I  am  penuadod  that 
neither  death  nor  life,  nor 
angels,  nor  principalities,  nor 
powers,  nor  toings  present,  nor 
thinss  to  come,  nor  height,  nor 
depth,  nor  any  othw  oreatnrs, 
shall  be  aUe  to  Mporate  nf 
from  the  love  of  God,  whkli  if 
in  Christ  Jeroa  our  Lend." 
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'  Tis  not  the  stoic's  lessons,  got  by 

rote, 
The  pomp  of  words  and  pedant 

dissertations, 
That  can  sustain  thee  in  that  hour 

of  terror : 
Books  have  taught  cowards  to  talk 

nobly  of  it, 
But  when  the  trial  comes,  they 

stand  aghast 
Hast  thou  considered  what  may 

happen  after  it  ? 
How  tny  account  may  stand,  and 

what  the  answer  I 

NicholoB  Jiouje. 


No.  XXIX. 

Subject :  Charge  against  Ee- 
LiGious  MnasTEiis. 

"The  prophet  is  a  fool,  and 
the  spiritual  man  is  mad." — Hosea 
yiii.  7. 

What  the  prophet  means  here 
seems  to  be  tms, — that  when 
the  predicted  retribution  had 
come  Israel  would  learn  that 
the  prosperity  which  some  of 
the  prophets  had  predicted — 
^Ezeb.  xiii.  10),  proved  them  in- 
fatuated fools.  Although  some 
render  the  expression,  *' the 
spiritual  man  is  mad,'*  a  mad 
man  the  man  of  spirit,  the  man 
of  the  spirit  is  frantic,  the  idea 
seems  to  be  the  same  as  that 
conveyed  in  our  version,  viz., 
that  the  man  pretending  to  have 
spiritual  inspiration  and  pro- 
phesying was  mad.  Wo  may 
take  the  words  as  a  charge 
against  religious  ministers,  and 
make  two  observations. 

I.  It  is  a  charge  that  is  some- 
times TOO  TRUE.  There  have 
been  religious  ministers  in  all 
ages,  and  there  are  still  in  con- 
nection even  with  Christianity, 
who  are  foolish  and  "mad." 
First:  There  are  men  of  weak 


mindi.  There  are  men  in  the 
ministry  utterly  incapable,  not 
only  of  taking  a  harmonious 
view  of  truth,  out  even  of  form- 
ing a  clear  dad  complete  con- 
ation of  any  great  princij^o. 
We  say  not  a  word  in  dis- 
paragement of  men  of  small 
cerebral  power  and  feeble 
imderstandHng.  Heaven  made 
them  what  they  are ;  but  they 
were  never  intended  for  the 
ministry.  In  the  ministry  they 
do  enormous  mischief.  Their 
silly  sentimentalities,  their 
crude  notions,  their  inane  con- 
ceptions, bring  the  pulpit  into 
contempt.  They  are  "fools." 
Secondly:  There  are  men  of 
irrational  theologiet.  There  are 
men  who  though  not  always 
naturally  weak-minded,  never- 
theless propound  theological 
dogmas  which  are  utterly 
incongruous  with  human  rea- 
son, and  therefore  un-BibUcal 
and  undivine.  The  doctrines 
that  multitudes  of  men  are 
predestined  to  eternal  misery, 
that  Christ's  death  procured 
the  love  of  Gh>d,  that  all  that 
men  require  to  make  them 
good  and  happy  for  ever  is  to 
believe  in  something  that  took 
place  eighteen  hundred  years 
ago — 8U(3l  dogmas  as  these 
are  often  propounded  in  pul- 
pits, and  they  are  utterly  fool- 
ish; they  strike  against  the 
conmion  sense  of  humanity  and 
have  no  foundation  in  the  teach- 
ing of  Him  who  is  the  "wisdom 
of  Qod."  The  i>rophet  that 
talks  such  thin^  is  a  "fool," 
and  the  spiritual  man  is 
"mad."  Thirdly:  There  are 
men  of  »iUy  rituals.  The  cross- 
ings, the  kneelings,  the  bow- 
ings, the  robing,  the  uphols- 
terings,  the  gnmacings,  whicli 
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constitute  luucli  of  the  ministry 
of  a  lar^'o  nuuibcT  of  what  aro 
callo<l  ProtrKtaiit  minisicrs, 
justify  the  pooplo  in  calling 
them  fools  aiirl  ma<lmon.  The  i 
outside  woi-ld  is  constantly  ' 
pointing  to  the  pulpit,  and  say- 
ing, "  Thei)roph<'t  is  a  fool  and 
the  8i.)ii-itual  man  is  mad.*'  Alas ! 
that  there  should  be  any  cause 
for  it ! 

II.  It    is    a    charge   that   is 

OFTEN    A    SCOFFING     CALUMNY. 

The  unregen urate  world  have 
from  the  beginning  identificni 
preaching  with  folly  and  fanati- 
cism. The  gt^neral  impression 
to-day  in  England  is  that 
Ijreachers  are  intellectually  a 
feeble  folk,  effeminate,  lacka- 
daisacal.  unfit  for  the  business 
of  the  world.  Now  an  ideal 
l^reachcr  of  Christianity,  instead 
of  being  a  ".fool"  or  ''mad,'* 
is  the  wisest  and  most  philo- 
sophic man  of  liis  age,  and  that 
for  three  reasons.  First :  He 
aims  at  the  Jn't/hetft  fwl.  Wliat  is 
that  'f  To  make  himself  and 
his  fellow-m^n  what  they  ought 
to  be  in  it?latit)n  to  themselves, 
in  relation  to  socitity,  in  relation 
to  the  universe,  and  in  rehition 
to  God.  Men  are  wrong  in  all 
these  resp(K;ts,  and  their  wrong- 
ness  is  the  cause  of  all  the  crimes 
and  luiseries  of  the  world. 
Secondly  :  He  irorks  in  the  ritjht 
divert  ion.  Where  d<ies  he  begin 
this  work  of  moral  reformation  Y 
At  the  heart.  "Out  of  the 
heart  are  the  issues  of  life.**  All 
human  instituticms,  conduct, 
actions,  flow  from  the  lildng.s 
and  dislikings  of  the  human 
heart.  He  deals  therefore  as  a 
pliilosopher  with  the  fontal 
sympathies  and  antipathies  of 
the  soul.  To  clear  the  stream  he 
^oc8  to  the  fountain,  to  streng- 


then the  tree  he  goes  to  the 
roots,  to  improve  the  produc- 
tions of  the  world  he  works 
upon  the  soil.  Tliirdly :  He 
employs  the  heat  means.  What 
are  the  l>est  means  to  touch  the 
heart  eff(K>tively,  to  give  its 
sympathies  a  now  and  right 
cliiHJction  'f  Legislation,  art, 
l)oetry,  rhetoric  'f  No,  LOVE. 
What  love  'f  Human,  angelic !" 
No,  too  weak.  Divine  love. 
Divine  love,  not  merely  in 
nature,  nor  in  propositions,  but 
in  examjile,  the  example  of 
God  Himself.  Tliis  is  moral 
omnipotence,  this  is  the  Cross, 
this  is  the  i)owor  of  God  unto 
salvation.  Let  no  man  say  that 
the  ideal  minister  is  a  fool ;  the 
man  who  sat/a  it  is  a  fool. 

**  1  saw  one  man  armed  simply  with 
God's  Wor«l, 
Enter  the  souls  of  many  fellow- 
mon, 
And  pierce  thcni  sharply    as  a 
two-edpfcd  sword, 
While  conscience  echoed  back 
his  wonU  again  ; 
Till  oven  as  showers  of  fertilising 
rain 
Sink  through  the  bosom  of  the 
valley  clod, 
So  their   hearts  oi)ened  to  the 
wholesome  pain. 
And  hundreils  kn^lt  upon  the 
flowery  sod — 
One  good  man's  earnest  prayer,  the 
link  'twist  them  and  God." 
Caroline  yorton^ 


No.  XXX. 

Subject:        THE        ABUSB        OF 
WOBLDLY  PBOBPERITY. 

"Israel  is  an  empty  vine,  ha 
bringeth  forth  fruit  unto  himielf." 
— Hosea  x.  1. 

Were  this  versioii  oorreot  we 
ahould   have   two   ideas   sag* 
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^sted.  First:  A  fruitlessness 
that  viakea  life  worthless.  ThiB 
«mpty  vine  produood  fruit,  but 
tho  fruit  was  worthless.  A 
fruitless  vine  is  amongst  the 
most  worthless  of  all  plants. 
It  is  unheautifid.  Its  aspect  is 
dry,  stringy,  deadly.  It  is  true 
its  foliage  is  luxuriant,  but  that 
is  short-lived  and  disappoint- 
ing; and  it  is  as  inutile  as  it  is 
unbeautiful.  What  piece  of 
furniture  or  art  can  you  make 
of  the  vine  tree  ?  It  is  only  fit 
for  the  fire.  Secondly:  A 
Jniitfulness  that  makes  life 
wicked,  **Bringeth  forth  fruit 
imto  himself."  Whatever  is 
produced  is  laid  out  on  self — 
aggrandisement  and  indul- 
gence. 

But  our  version  is  undoubt- 
edly faulty : — "  Israel  is  a  luxu- 
riant vine,  he  putteth  forth  his 
fruit." — Henderson,  "  Israel  is 
a  runnings  vine,  it  settcth  fruit 
for  itself/'— JSTciV.  "  Israel  is  a 
luxurious  vine,  whose  fruit  is 
very  abundant.** — Elzas,  Israel 
is  often  represented  as  a  vine. 

*'  Thou  hast  broilght  a  vino  out  of 

Egyiit, 
Thou  hast  oast  out  tho  heathen 

and  planted  it, 
Thou  preparedst  room  before  it, 
And  did'st  cause  it  to  take  deep 

root; 
And  it  filled  the  land. 
The  hills  were  covei-ed  with  the 

shadow  of  it. 
And  the  boughs  thereof  were  like 

goodly  cedars." 

Ps.  Ixxx.  8—10. 

Our  subject  is  tho  abuse  of 
worldly  prosperity.  Some  men 
are  very  prosperous,  they  are 
like  the  luxuriant  vine.  Every 
branch  of  tiieir  life  clusters  with 
fruit.     Some  nations  are  very 


prosperous:  England  was  never 
more  prosperous  than  now,  the 
sun  of  prosperity  shines  on  our 
island  home.  &reat  Britain  is 
just  now  a  luxuriant  vine,  and 
its  clustering  branches  enrich 
distant  nations.  When  is  pros- 
perity abused  ? 
I.  When  it  is  usodwiTil  AN 

EXCLUSIVE  EEOARD  TO  OUR  OWN 

SELFISH  END.  When  men  employ 
it.  First:  For  SGH-induUfenee. 
How  much  wealth  is  lavished 
on  the  pampering  of  appetites, 
and  the  .gi-atification  of  the 
sensuous,  the  carnal,  and  the 
gross?  Secondly:  For  self- 
aggrandisement.  How  much 
wealth  is  expended  in  order  to 
make  a  grand  appearance,  to 
move  through  life  in  pageantry 
and  pomp,  and  thus  to  nratihr 
mere  vanity  and  pride  F  AU 
selfish  use  of  property  is  an 
abuse  of  it.  What  we  have 
obtained  is  only  common  pro- 
perty, which  because  it  has 
come  into  our  possession  we 
have  a  right  to  distribute  for 
the  common  weal.  The  right 
which  property  gives  us  is  not 
the  right  to  lay  it  out  purely 
for  our  own  selfish  ends,  but 
the  right  to  lay  it  out  for  the 
benefit  of  our  fellow-men. 
II.  When  it  is  used  without 

A    SUPREME     REGARD    TO    THE 

CLAIMS  OP  God.     Whatever  we 

have  we  hold  as  stewards,  and 

unless  we  employ  our  proi)erty 

according  to  the  directions  of 

tho  Great  Proprietor  we  abuse 

!  the  trust.    How  does  Ghod  re- 

I  quire  us  to  employ  our  pro- 

I  perty  ?    First :  For  the  amelio- 

I  ration  of  human  woes.  Secondly: 

For    the  dispersion   of  human 

igiioranos.     Thirdly:    For  the 

devotion  of  the  human  soul.    To 

raise  it  to  the  knowledge,  the 
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imago,  tho  felloAvship,  and  tho 
enjoyment  of  God. 

L oxcLi'slox.  How  aro  wo, 
as  a  nation,  using  our  enormous 
prosiK.'rity  l"  Ltjt  tho  increase 
of  grand  mansions,  ])alac(^8  of 
amiis('ment,  temx)les  of  intempe- 


rance, worthless  and  putrcscenfe 
literary  productions,  bo  com- 
pared with  the  increase  of  our 
churches,  our  schools,  and  our 
books  of  real,  intellectual,  and 
moral  merit ;  and  the  humiliat- 
ing answer  will  come. 


^fef  5P"^P^^  ^"^  ^*^  ^aiibmaibs. 


ORIGINAL  SIMILITUDES. 


Christ  Tried.— "Wlio  will 
say  that  Christ  has  not  been 
woll  tried 't  What  test,  during 
cigliteen  oenturies,  has  not  been 
ajiplied  to  Him  by  Ilis  enemies  ? 
And  yet  Ho  stands  to-day  in 
the  mind  of  humanity,  more 
Ijowerful  and  more  glorious 
than  ever  I  *  The  »Sun  of 
Itighteousncss  '  has  been  grow- 
ing brighter  in  the  moral 
heaven  of  human  history,  not- 
mthstanding  the  iniidel  smoke 
of  c(?nturioH.  Why  is  this  'r  Ono 
reason  is,  His  character  answers 
to  the  highest  ideal  of  moral 
excellence  that  rises  in  the  souls 
of  men.  God  has  so  formed  our 
moral  mind  that  an  ideal  of 
goodness  rises  on  its  hoiizon  as 
ci!i-tain  as  tho  sun  rises  on  tho 
earth.  The  felt  discordance 
between  the  actual  and  ideal  is 
our  moral  miser}*.  Ever  do 
wo  struggle  after  the  divine 
image.*' 

Indolexce.— **  Ask  mo  to 
charu'teriso  indolence,  and  I 
would  say  it  is  the  di-ag-choin 
on  tho  wheel  of  progress.  It  is 
the  highway  to  pauperism.  It  is 
the  incubator  of  luimeless  in- 


it     is     tho     dcidl's. 


iqiutics ; 
couch." 


Truth. — '*  Truth  is  one.  Xo 
two  truths  either  cross  each 
other,  or  even  run  in  parallel 
lines,  keeping  ever  apart.  They 
are  organically  related — they 
havo  one  heart,  throwine  a 
common  blood  into  aU.  Tho 
tree  of  knowledge,  which  grows 
in  the  garden  of  universal  in- 
telligence, may  havo  branches 
of  science  without  number;  but 
all  those  branches,  however 
wide-spreading  or  tall,  meet  in 
one  trunk,  and  draw  their  life 
from  a  common  root :  that  root 
is  tho  knowledge  of  God  in 
Christ." 

Science. —**Christiaiuty  is 
ono  with  all  truo  scienco.  It  is 
the  key-note  that  sets  all  their 
notes  to  music..  Our  sphere  is 
so  narrow,  and  our  oars  are  so 
deaf  that  some  of  tho  notes 
may  seem  discordant.  Oh,  for 
an  angel*s  altitude  and  an. 
angel's  ear  to  catch  all  the  ti- 
brations  of  the  great  haip  o£ 
truth  !  Ghristians  need  not  be 
afraid  of  the  discoTeriea  of  in- 
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tellcct.  Eabh  true  science  that 
comes  droling  through  our 
heavens  is  lit  up  by  the  great 
central  sun.  It  is  not  sent  to 
disturb  the  order  of  our  system, 
but  to  add  new  glories  to  our 
sky,  and  lend  a  stronger  light 
to  the  path  of  our  life. 

DEFBAYEDlirrELLECT. — "  The 
depraved  intellect  is  like  the 
imprisoned  bird ;  it  has  powers 
to  mount  aloft,  penetrate  the 
clouds,  bask  in  the  light  of  day, 
and  survey  the  works  of  God. 
Christianity  throws  open  its 
doors,  and  it  goes  forth  into  the 
great  world  of  truth,  feeling 
with  the  Psalmist  when  he  ex- 
claimed, *  My  soul  is  delivered 
as  a  bird  out  of  the  cage.'  '* 

FmsT  Impbessions. — "First 
impressions  are  the  most  in- 
delible and  influential.  Hie  ridi 
man  in  hell  remembered  his 
'  father's  house.'  The  soul 
strikes  its  roots  deeply  into  the 
first  scenes  of  its  life,  and  those 
roots  may  be  as  fine  as  the 
finest  web,  but  they  are  stronger 
than  adamantine  chain.  No- 
thing can  break  the  mystic 
fibre.  Though  a  thousand 
leases  away,  the  soul  feels 
their  vibrations." 

MEAifS.— "  GKxidoosnotdesire 
the  misery  of  anv  man,  but  the 
happiness  of  all;  and  as  Ho 
has  decreed  that  life  shall  come 
to  the  earth  through  the  sun. 
He  has  decreed  that  true  hap- 
piness shall  come  to  humanity 
through  faith  in  Christ." 

Conscious       loyoRAxcE.— 
"He  who  feels  he  knows  no- 
:  is  in  the  surest  field  where 


ctual  laurels  are  won. 

Chabactbb.— *'The  essence 
of  the  character  is  in  the  spirit. 


The  sin  of  an  action  is  not  in 
the  outward  performance,  but 
in  the  motive. 

Love. — "Love  rules  the  in- 
tellect; what  the  heart  loves 
most,  the  intellect  most  rumi- 
nates. Thought,  like  a  con- 
veying angel,  will  bring  the 
loved  one  to  the  soul's  eye  a 
thousand  leagues  away.  To  a 
true  disciple  Christ  is  the  grand 
central  theme  of  thought." 

Pebsonal  Chbistianity. — 
"  Personal  Christianity  is  not  a 
creed,  however  orthodox;  not 
a  ritualism,  however  scriptural; 
not  a  profession,  however  out- 
wfu*dly  consistent;  not  a 
service,  however  seemingly 
useful,  but  is  Christ  in  man.' 

God.— "How  great  is  God! 
He  is  the  cause,  ^e  means,  and 
the  end  of  all  things  in  the 
universe  but  sin,  and  even  sin 
He  subordinates  to  His  OMm 
high  ends." 

Unholy  Pleasuee. — "  An 
ancient  Italian  author,  in  one 
of  his  romantio  legends,  tells  us 
of  a  tree,  many-branched,  and 
covered  apparently  with  de- 
lectable bunches  of  fruit;  but 
whoso  shook  that  tree  in  order 
to  possess  the  fruit,  found,  too 
late,  that  not  fruit,  but  stones 
of  crushing  weight  came  down 
upon  his  head.  An  emblem 
this  of  the  tree  of  unholy  plea- 
sure. It  is  many-branched,  it 
is  attractive  in  aspect,  its 
boughs  bend  with  rich  clusters 
of  what  seems  to  be  delicious 
fruit,  the  millions  of  the  world 
gather  round  it,  and,  with  eager 
hands,  shako  it  in  order  if  pos- 
sible to  taste  the  luscious  fruit. 
But  what  is  the  result  of  their 
efforts?    Stones  come  tumbling 
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do\m  Ihrtt  jianilyso  the  soul. 
*  \\'liiit  fruit  lijul  yo  in  thoH« 
tliiufjs  wluToof  y»*  an*  now 
:ishanio«l ;  for  the  ond  of  thoso 
things  is  flcath.'  '' 

ILvniT. — •'  Hiiliit.  is  a  cord. 
It  is  strmirthj-iuHl  with  evory 
uction.  At  fir>t  it  is  Hup  liS 
Filk,  and  ran  ho  ])rokcn  with 
hut  litth»  offoi-t.  As  it  i)rocfods 
it  hooouios  acjihle  strong  enough 
to  hohl  ft  nian-of-wjir  steady, 
amidst  hoistorous  hillows  and 
furious  winds.  Ilahit  is  a  river. 
At  its  hoadsj)rin«i:  you  can  arrest 
its  progress  with  ease,  and  tuni 
it  in  any  (Hrection  you  idea.se. 
hut  as  it  apjiroaches  the  ocean 
it  defies  o]»])osition,  {'ud  rolls 
with  a  thuudiTous  irresistihility 
into  the  sea." 

"Moral  Ooodxess  is  an 
emanation  from  Clod,  and  is  to 


l>o  rcvoronocd  wher<5Tpr  it  ra- 
diat^'S,  whether  in  the  pauper** 
hut  or  the  king's  palace.'* 

"WoKPS  here  only  emhody 
and  reveal  the  unsuhstantiftl 
dreams  of  the  mind.  But  sp<HK*h 
in  (»temity  is  tlio  organ  of  re- 
ality. Wonls  there  are  things. 
Th('y  are  trutJis  made  vocal." 

Growth. — *•  Man  in  heaven 
is  but  the  child  maturc>d.  We 
shall  never  bo  gnuitor  than  men. 
Wlialever  is  brilliant  and  great 
for  us  in  the  future  will  bo  but 
the  development  of  the  germs 
that  slumber  iu  us  now." 

**  We  would  not  take  you  into 
the  little  kitchen  garden  of  any 

:  sect,  but  into  the  grand  moral 
Canaan  of  truth,  goodness,  and 

!  God.** 
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No.  LXXTX. 

Snhjtct:  God  ix  Storms. 

"The  Lord  hath  his  way  iu  the  whirlwind  and  in  the  storm,  and  the 
I'ldiaU  are  the  dust  of  liis  feet." — Xeheni.  i.  3. 

XVacc  is  the  r(*ntre  of  the  universe.  When  the  severest  hiinicane 
is  beating  on  th(>  earth  and  lashing  the  surface  of  oceans  into  fury, 
tluTc  is  an  a])s<duto  quiet  in  the  centre  of  tho  deep.  It  is  so  in 
tho  universe.  The  God  of  peace  is  undisturbed  by  tempests. 
Albeit,  He  in  in  all  storms  as  their  master  and  thoir  guide.  I.  He 
is  in  all  MATEUI.VL  storms.  He  hiLs  **  his  way  in  the  whirlwind," 
&c.  First :  He  (oiuinu)nU  them.  They  rise,  reach  their  foxy,  and 
pass  away  at  His  decree.  Hocondly :  IIo  iue§  them.  He  makes 
them  subserve  the  well-being  of  the  great  system  of  nature.    II. 
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Ho  is  in  ttll  MORAL  storms.  First:  Ho  i$  in  the  conflict  o/man  with 
wiaw,  Insurrections,  revolutions,  international  wars — He  has  His  way 
in  them ;  Ho  disclaims  their  authorship,  but  He  assumes  their  com- 
mand. He  is  also  in  all  SOCIAL  storms.  He  is  in  all  the  conflicts  of 
families  and  neighbourhoods,  in  commerce  and  churches,  He  is  in 
all.  Second  :  Ho  is  in  all  conflicts  of  man  with  himself.  Eyery 
man  is  subject  to  soul-storms,  storms  of  passion,  remorse.  The 
Lord  has  His  way  in  all  those  whirlwinds. 


No.  LXXX. 

Subject:  SpinrruAL  Befobm. 

'*  Rend  your  hearts  and  not  your  garments,  and  turn  unto  the  Lord 
yohr  God,  for  He  is  mereiful,  slow  to  anger,  and  of  great  kindness." — 
Joel  ii.  13. 

What  does  repentance  involve?  I.  Heabt  angttish.  "  Bend  your 
heart."  All  true  reform  begins  in  the  throes  of  agony.  The  heart  is 
rent  with  remorse.  It  involves:  II.  A  life  tttknino  to  God* 
**  Turn  unto  the  Lord  your  God."  Turn  to  Him  (1)  as  the  object 
to  be  supremely  loved ;  (2)  the  King  to  be  supremely  obeyed ;  (3) 
the  Bedcemer  to  be  supremely  trusted.  It  involves  :  HI.  A  CON- 
temtlation  of  infinite  mercy.  For  "  He  is  merciful,"  &c.  The 
mercy  of  God  is  its  motive.  **  We  beseech  you,  brethren,  by  the 
mercy  of  God,"  &c.  Tlie  mercy  of  God.  First :  Has  a  power  to 
break  the  heart.  Secondly  :  To  form  the  character.  Thirdly :  To 
regulate  the  life. 


No.  LXXXI. 

Subject:  C&EATIOK. 

*'  In  the  beginning  God  created  heaven  and  earth."— Genesis  i.  1. 

This  simple  sentence— I.  Denies  atheism.  For  it  assumes  the 
being  of  God.  II.  Denies  polytheism.  And  among  its  varied 
forms  the  doctrine  of  two  eternal  principles,  the  one  good,  and  the 
other  evil,  for  it  confesses  the  one  eternal  Creator.  HI.  Denies 
materialism,  for  it  asserts  the  creation  of  matter.  IV.  Denies 
pantheism,  for  it  assumes  the  existence  of  God  before  all  things, 
and  afar  from  them.  V.  Denies  fatalism,  iat  it  involves  the 
freedom  of  the  Eternal  Being. 

Jambs  Mttbphy,  IiL.D. 
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So.  LXXXII. 

Suhjeri:  TllE  WORLD  AXD  CUBIST. 

"A  certain  nobleman  went  into  a  fur  countr}'  to  receive  for  himself  a 
kingiloni,"  &e. — Luke  xix.  12 — 27. 

Hero  wo  have — I.  Tho  world  LETT  by  Christ.  "  A  certain 
nobleman  went  into  a  far  country."  Christ  was  in  this  world  for 
upwards  of  thirty-throe  years,  but  he  leaves  it.  Observe — First : 
Whither  He  goes.  "Into  a  far  country."  In  a  material  senso 
Heaven  may  be  a  country  far  off  from  the  world,  but  mitrally  the 
distance  is  infinite.  A  wonderful  country  is  Heaven.  Observe — 
Secondly :  Wherefore  Ho  goes.  "  To  receive  for  Himself  a  king- 
dom." **  He  ascended  up  on  high,  He  led  captivity  captive."  On 
His  ascension  He  took  the  throne  of  the  imiverse ;  on  His  ascen- 
sion all  power  was  given  to  Him.  II.  The  world  IN  THE 
ABSENCE  OF  Christ.  First :  It  was  left  in  a  state  of  responstbility. 
"And  ho  called  his  ten  servants  .  .  .  and  said  to  them  occupy 
till  I  come."  »Sccondly:  In  a  state  of  hostility.  His  citizens 
hated  him.  III.  Tho  world  REVISITED  BY  Christ.  "  It  camo  to 
pass  when  he  returned,  having  received  tho  kingdom,"  &c.  On 
His  return — First:  Ho  called  all  His  stewards  to  an  account. 
Secondly :  He  treats  them  according  to  their  conduct  as  trustees. 
He  rewards  some  and  punishes  others. 


No.  LXXXin. 

Subject:  Ke.U)IXO. 

"Give  attendance  to  reading." — 1  Tim.  iv.  13. 

The  ai-t  of  writing  is  an  old  as  well  as  an  invaluable  art,  though 
printing  is  a  comparatively  modem  invention.  Paid  was  a  reader 
(Acts  xvii.  28 ;  Titus  i.  12),  and  he  exhorts  Timothy,  his  son,  to 
read.  Right  attendance  to  reading  means — ^I.  Bead  the  best 
books.  The  world  abounds  with  books,  most  of  which  are  rubbish, 
many  of  which  are  pestilent,  few  only  .'are  good.  A  good  book 
should  bo — First :  Enlitjhttniug,  It  should  brighten  the  finnament 
and  widen  the  horizon  of  the  soul.  Secondly :  TrutJ^fuL  Whether 
in  the  form  of  fiction,  history,  or  discuision,  it  should  be  tme  to 
the  great  realities  of  existence.  Thirdly :  Suffytsiive.  Every  page 
of  a  good  book  should  involve  much  more  than  it  rTpnmofl,  and 
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charm  the  reader  into  fresh  fields  of  inquiry.  Fourthly:  Z>m- 
ctplinary,  A  good  book  is  a  book  that  aims  at  disciplining  both 
the  intellect  and  the  heart.  To  aid  the  intellect  to  think  with 
freedom,  force,  and  precision,  and  the  heart  to  flow  with  pure 
loves  and  high  aspirations.  II.  Bead  the  best  books  in  a  KIOHT 
WAY.  (1)  Thoughtfully;  (2)  earnestly;  (3)  praotioally.  If  men 
would  ''  give  attendance  to  such  reading  *'  a  glorious  change 
would  come  over  the  world, -a  new  order  of  things  would  spring 
up  in  every  department  of  social  life. 


fitcarj  S0ti«s. 


pKTa  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  an  Editor  cither  to  siTe  an  eftri/  notice  of  the  books 
■ent  to  him  for  remarlc,  or  to  return  them  at  once  to  the  Pnbllaber.  It  is  nnjiiat  to 
praiM  worthleM  booki ;  it  ia  robberx  to  retain  nnnoUced  ones.] 


'     THE  BBVISWSB'S  CAKON. 

In  ereiy  work  regard  the  anthoi'a  end. 

Since  none  can  compaaa  more  than  the/  intend. 


Tux   Etehnal   Life.       Sermons  by  Jamks   Noblb   Bkkkie,  LL.B. 
London :  Henry  King  and  Co.|  05,  ComhilL 

Here  are  fourteen  sermons,  the  subjects  of  which  are  "  The  Eternal  Lifo 
Manifested,"  '*  The  Use  and  Value  of  the  Bible,"  •'  The  Unity  of  God  the 
True  Basis  and  Safeguard  of  the  Unity  of  the  Church,"  "The  Universal 
Sin,"  "The  Mind  of  Christ,"  "Prayer,"  " Holy  Baptum,"  "Christian 
Charity,"  "Christ  our  Fellow-Sufferer,"  "The  Love  of  God  greater  than 
a  Mother's,"  "Divine  Comfort,"  "Tired  even  to  Death,"  "The  Higher 
Knowledge  of  Man,"  "The  Resurrection."  They  are  the  productions  of 
an  enlightened  student  and  able  expounder  of  Divine  truth.  The 
author  is  in  the  highest  sense  Evangelical,  but  his  thoughts  and  language 
are  far  enou^  from  the  ordinary  twaddle  found  in  the  so-called  Evaugelioal 
discourses.  The  following  paragraph  is  worth  recording  for  its  own  sake, 
as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  showing  the  reader  what  he  may  expect  in  this 
ToluniSa 

"There  is  such  a  thing  as  thinking  hi^^yof  the  BiUe^  and  yet  miasiiig 
its  true  purpose ;  there  is  such  a  thing  as  putting  it  in  the  place  of  Christ* 


still  actually  speaking  to  themselyes, 
done  with  their  ancestors.    All  living 
presence  in  the  midst  of  them  had  fad 
that  such  revelations  belonged  only  i> 
recognition  of  a  Present  Personal  God, 
tures,  they  put  a  description  of  God's  ( 
ings  ^nth  their  nation  instead  of  God  . 
this  Book  we  may  learn  about  God."    ' 
object  of  the  Book  was  to  enable  them  t 
Jehovah  for  themselves,  that  they  mi| 
course  with  Him  ;  might  serve  Him,  a 
as  their  fathers  had  done.    They  foig 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  was  still  alive ;  that 
with  His  creatures,  and  calling  them  to 
as  He  had  ever  done ;  nay,  that  what  a] 
were  anticipating  and  pointing  to,  wa 
withdraw  Himself  utterly  from  earth,  a 
the  words  of  a  book,  but  when  He  shou 
manifest  Himself  more  perfectly  ;  whe; 
unveil  Himself  and  tabernacle  as  a  man 


Thb   Saviour  and  tue  Sects.     A 
Ck>ADBT,  M.A.    St.  Ives  :  £.  ^ 

Tbu  sermon  is  founded  on  the  parable  o 
giws  it  a  very  original,  thorouffhlv  U 
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God's  Word,  and^  write  his  thoughts  so  clearlj  and  forcefully,  we  desire 
eyer-widening  opportunities  and  increasing  encouragements.  Such  inen» 
instead  of  being  buried  in  Tillages,  should  be  on  metropolitan  hills. 


Toe  Works  of  Auiielius  Augustine,  Bishop  of  Hippo.  Vol.  VIL 
On  the  Trinity.  Translated  by  Rev.  Marcus  Dods.  Vol.  VIII. 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  Expounded,  and  the  Harmony  of  the  Evange- 
lists. Translated  by  Rev.  William  Findlay,  M.A.,  and  Rev. 
S.  D.  F.  Salmond,  M.A.  Edinbux^h  :  T.  and  T.  Clark,  88,  George 
Street. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  know  by  their  own  writings  how  learned,  able, 
and  godly  men,  upwards  of  1,500  years  ago,  thought  on  those  great  sub- 
jects of  the  Bible  which  are  of  vital  moment  to  all  men  in  all  lands  and 
ages.  In  these  volumes  we  have  the  thinkings  of  one  of  the  ablest  men 
that  ever  lived  upon  those  great  questions.  Augustine  shines  as  one  of 
the  brightest  stars  in  the  theological  constellation  of  human  histoiy.  Here 
are  ti^o  more  of  his  works,  making  in  all  eight  volumes,  with  which 
Messrs.  Clark  have  blessed  all  English  students  of  Theology.  The  seventh 
volume,  viz.,  that  "On  the  Trinity,"  appeared,  it  would  seem,  at  first  in 
A.D.  428,  and  which  the  author  began  in  early  manhood,  and  finished  in 
old  age.  It  is  on  the  mystery  of  mysteries,  in  which  all  thoughts  are  lost 
Still,  thoughts  on  mysterious  subjects  tend  to  quicken,  to  humble,  to 
devotionalise  the  soul. 

The  eighth  volume,  which  is  on  "  Tlie  Sermon  on  the  Mount,"  and  "  The 
Harmony  of  the  Evangelists,"  is  of  a  more  practical  worth.  It  abounds 
with  some  splendid  thoughts  and  fine  illustrations.  The  publishers  inform 
us  that  the  issue  of  the  third  year  will  be  "A  Treatise  on  Christian  Doc- 
trine," and  probably  a  "Commentary  on  St.  John's  Gospel,"  or  the  second 
volume  of  the  Anti-Pelagian  writings.  We  sincerely  hope  that  they  wiU 
be  abundantly  encouraged  in  the  enterprise.  Until  they  began  their  work 
Augustine,  to  most  English  ChristianB*  was  only  a  name,  or  an  apparition 
at  most  Messrs.  Clark  have  opened  his  grave,  brought  him  up  from  the 
tomb  of  ages,  and  given  him  a  body  and  a  language  that  will  make  him  a 
presence  and  a  power  in  all  the  theological  circles  of  the  world. 


Facts,  not  Fairy  Tales  :  Brief  Notes  on  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's 
•*  Literature  and  Dogma."  By  Henry  Dunn.  London  :  Simp- 
kin  and  Marshall,  Stationera'  Hall  Court 

It  has  become  common  in  almost  all  the  so-called  religious  journals  to- 
deal  out  little  else  than  abuse  to  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold.   Though  we  cannot. 


i^ 


Men.  By  Revs.  J.  Oswald  Dtk 
John  Gibb,  and  Profeasor  Chai 
StoughtoD,  27,  Paternoster  Row. 

This  volume  contains  four  lectures, 
terian  College,  Queen's  Square,  to  an 
men,  the  subjects  of  which  are,  **  The 
IHsbelief  of  some  Men  of  Science  in 
Unscientific,"  **  Unbelief,  Doubt,  and 
ment."  The  theology  here  defended 
the  ' '  Asaemhly 's  Catechism. "  Each 
mmrkcd  ability,  and  in  a  spirit  of  goi 
that  one  has  ^one  his  work  better  tha 
«q>ecially  interested  in  the  first  and  m 


ISermoxs  to  Children.  By  the  I) 
taining  numerous  Anecdotes  and 
By  Rev.  James  Vauguan,  M.A. 
78,  Farringdon  Street 

Wkke  a  body  of  infidels  to  meet  toge 
to  make  the  next  generation  thorougl 
4ipon  a  more  successful  method  than  1 
.to  drcnlate  some  of  the  addresses  give 
and  many  of  the  absurd  hymns  found  i 
bymn  books.    How  fanatical  it  ia  f< 
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Adapted  both  for  the  Dedication  of  the  Site, 
AND  Laying  of  the  Foundation  Stone.* 


Canticle. 

fT  is  in  our  mind  to  |  build  an  |  house 
Unto  the  name  |  of  the  |  Lord  our  |  God.* 
The  Lord  |  give  us  |  wisdom. 
And  I  also  |  under-  |  standing.** 
We  have  found  out  a  place  |  for  the  |  Lord, 
A  habitation  |  for  the  |  mighty  |  God.*' 
The  God  of  heaven  He  will  [  prosper  |  us  ; 
We  His  servants  |  will  a-  |  rise  and  |  build.* 

*  Tills  scnrico  is  compiled  for  the  dedication  of  the  Site  for  the  new 
church  in  Clapham  Road,  to  he  held  on  Oct  10th,  at  which  Sir  Sydney 
Waterlow,  Bart.,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  is  to  preside.  It  is  inserted  here  for 
the  benefit  of  those  ministers  who  often  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  con- 
duct such  services  with  interest  and  devotion.  It  wUl  appear  in  the 
forthcoming  edition  of  the  '*  Biblical  Liturgy,"  which  contains  twenty- 
three  services  on  a  variety  of  general  subjects,  with  music  printed  for 
all  the  Canticles.  It  includes  special  services  for  Marriages,  Funerals, 
Baptisms,  &c. 


»  1  Chron.  xxil.  7. 
»»  1  Chron.  xxii.  12. 


0  Psa.  cxxxli.  5. 
<»  Keh.  ii.  20. 


The  house  is  |  not  for  |  man 
But  for  the  Lord  God,  |  and 
Except  the  Lord  |  build  the 
They  |  labour  in  |  vain  that 
Who  then  is  |  willing  this  | 
To  consecrate  his  |  service  | 
The  God  of  heaven  He  will 
We  His  servants  |  will  a-  | 

Blessing  and  honour  and  |  { 
Be  unto  him  that  |  sitteth  u 
And  I  unto  the  |  Lamb, 
For  I  ever  and  I  ever.     A- 


The  Divine  Authority  i 

Minis 

Make  me  a  sanctuar}'  that  '. 
According  to  all  that  I  shoi 


^rtA    ^orxAv^vto/tlA  1        ™r»r 


tr^ll 
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the  Lord  of  hosts,  saying.  This  people  say  the  time  is  not 
come,  the  time  that  the  Lord's  house  should  be  built. 
Then  came  the  Word  of  the  Lord  by  Haggai  the  prophet, 
saying.  Is  it  time  for  you,  0  ye,  to  dwdl  in  your  oieled 
houses,  and  this  house  lie  waste  ?  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
of  hosts :  consider  your  ways.  Go  up  to  the  mountain  and 
bring  wood,  and  build  the  house,  and  I  will  take  pleasure 
in  it,  and  I  will  be  glorified,  saith  the  Lord.* 

Congregation. 

Who  is  able  to  build  Him'  an  house  seeing  the  heaven 
and  heaven  of  heavens  contain  Him  P  ^ 

Minister, 

Thus  saith  the  High  and  Lofty  One,  that  inhabiteth 
eternity,  whose  name  is  Holy :  I  dwell  in  the  high  and 
holy  place,  with  him  also  that  is  of  a  contrite  and  humble 
spirit,  to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  humble,  and  to  revive  the 
heart  of  the  contrite  one.*'  Where  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  in  my  name  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of 
them.* 

Congregation, 

Who  is  like  unto  the  Lord  our  God,  Who  dwelleth  on 
high.  Who  humbleth  Himself  to  behold  the  things  that 
are  in  heaven,  and  in  the  earth !  ® 

MiniKter. 
Though  the  Lord  be  high  yet  hath  He  respect  unto 
the  lowly.'    He  hath  chosen  Zion,  He  hath  desired  it  for 
His  habitation.^    The  Lord  loveth  the  gates  of  Zion  more 
than  all  the  dwellings  of  Jacob.*^ 

»  Haggai  i  9.  ^  Hatt.  xviiL  20.  s  Pa.  cxzxiL  18. 

»»  2  Chron.  iL  «.  •  Pfc  cxiiL  5,  6.  «»  Pa.  fauczrii.  2. 

«  laa.  IviL  16.  '  Pi.  exxzYiiL  6. 


i.  A  iSceneofj 

Miniat 

And  Ezra  opened  the  book  i 
pie,  for  ho  was  above  all  the  pe 
it  all  the  people  stood  up.  Ar 
the  great  God.  And  all  the 
amen,  with  lifting  up  their  ha 
heads,  and  worshipped  the  Lo: 
ground.  And  they  stood  the 
read  in  the  book  of  the  Law  o: 
gave  the  sense,  and  caused  the 
ing.« 

Congregt 

Open  Thou  our  eyes  that 
things  out  of  Thy  law.*^ 

MinUi 
And  Jesus  came  to  Nazareth, 
up,  and  as  His  custom  was  He 
the  Sabbath  day,  and  stood  up 
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preach  deUyerance  to  the  captiTes,  and  recoyering  of 
sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  brimedy 
to  preach  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord.  And  He 
closed  the  book,  and  He  gaye  it  to  the  minister  and  sat 
down.  And  the  eyes  of  all  them  that  were  in  the  syna- 
gogue were  fastened  on  Him.  And  He  began  to  say  unto 
them,  This  day  is  this  scripture  fulfilled  in  your  ears. 
And  all  bare  Him  witness,  and  wondered  at  the  gracious 
words  which  proceeded  out  of  His  mouth.*  He  taught 
tliem  in  their  synagogue.^  He  went  up  into  the  Temple 
and  taught.^  Paul  reasoned  in  the  synagogue  eyery 
Sabbath,  and  persuaded  the  Jews  and  the  Greeks.^ 

Congregation. 

The  God  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Father  of  Glory, 
giye  unto  us  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  reyelation  in  the 
knowledge  of  Him.® 

//.  A  Scene  of  Worship. 

Minister. 

My  house  shall  be  called  a  house  of  prayer  for  all 
people.^  Behold,  bless  ye  the  Lord,  aU  the  senrants  of 
the  Lord,  which  by  night  stand  in  the  house  of  the  Lord. 
Lift  up  your  hands  in  the  sanctuary,  and  bless  the  Lord.^ 
Praise  ye  the  Lord ;  sing  unto  the  Lord  a  new  song,  and 
praise  Him  in  the  congregation  of  saints.^ 

Cofigregation. 

We  will  giye  Thee  thanks  in  the  great  congregation ; 
we  will  praise  Thee  amongst  much  people.^ 

»  Lake  iy.  16—22.  *  AcU  xviii.  4.  f  Ps.  czzxiy.  1—6. 

^  Luke  ir.  65.  •  Eph.  L  17.  ^  Ps.  czlix.  1. 

«  John  vii  14.  '  Iia.  ItL  7.  ^  1?%.  xbw.  W 


piaims  and  hymns  and  spiritua 
in  your  hearts  to  the  Lord.^  N 
of  yourselYes  together,  as  the 
exhorting  one  another :  and  so 
the  day  approaching.*^ 

Congregi 

Behold  how  good  and  plot 
dwell  together  in  unity.^  The 
and  abound  in  love  one  towa: 
men.® 

IV.  A  Scene  for  the  C 
Philanth 

Mini%\ 

To  wjiat  purpose  is  the  m 

unto  me  P  saith  the  Lord.    I  f 

.  of  rams  and  the  fat  of  fed  be 

the  blood  of  bullocks,  or  of  lai 

ye  come  to  appear  before  me, 
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Your  new  moons  and  your  appointed  feasts  my  soul 
hateth :  they  are  a  trouble  unto  me.  I  am  weary  to  bear 
them.  And  when  ye  spread  forth  your  hands  I  will  hide 
mine  eyes  from  you.* 

Cong^regation, 

Though  we  bestow  all  our  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and 
though  we  give  our  bodies  to  be  burned  and  have  not 
charity,  it  profiteth  nothing.^ 

Minister. 

Is  not  this  the  fast  that  I  have  chosen  P  to  loose  the 
bands  of  wickedness,  to  undo  the  heavy  burdens,  and  to 
let  the  oppressed  go  free,  and  that  ye  break  every  yoke  ? 
Is  it  not  to  deal  thy  bread  to  the  hungry,  and  that  thou 
bring  the  poor  that  are  cast  out  to  thy  house  P  When 
thou  seest  the  naked  that  thou  cover  him :  and  that  thou 
hide  not  thyself  from  thine  own  flesh.®  Pure  and  un- 
defiled  religion  before  God  and  the  Father  is  this,  Tq 
visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction,  and  to 
keep  thyself  unspotted  from  the  world.*^ 

Congregation. 

Whoso  hath  this  world's  good  and  seeth  his  brother 
have  need,  and  shutteth  up  his  bowels  of  compassion  from 
him,  how  dwelleth  the  love  of  Ood  in  him  P® 


The  Teub  Spirit  of  Worship. 
Minister. 

Keep  thy  foot,  when  thou  goest  to  the  house  of  Gol, 
and  be  more  ready  to  hear  than  to  give  the  saorifica  of 

*  laakh  L  11—15.  «  iMiah  Inii.  6,  7.  •  1  Joha  iiL  17. 

^  1  Cor.  xiii.  3.  ^  James  i  27. 


Uod  is  a  spirit,  and  thej 
ship  Him,  in  spirit  and  in  t 
man  seeth.     The  Lord  lookc 

Congi 
O  Lord,  open  Thou  our  li 
forth  Thy  praise/ 

Mir 
The  sacrifice  of  the  wicke 
Lord,  but  the  prayer  of  the 
sacrifices  of  God  are  a  brc 
contrite  heart,  O  God,  Thou 

Congr 
Create  within  us  clean  hef 
spirits  within  us.^ 

Mim 
Let  us  draw  near  with  a 
surance  of  faith,  having  on 
evil  conscienceiJ 

n 
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Minister. 

Now,  our  God,  let  we  beseech  Thee  Thine  eyes  be  open 
and  let  Thine  ear  be  attent  unto  the  prayer  that  is  made 
in  this  place.  Let  Thy  priests,  O  Lord  God,  be  clothed 
with  salvation,  and  let  Thy  saints  rejoice  in  goodness.* 

Congregation. 
Hear  thou  in  heaven  Thy  dwelling-place.^ 

Minister. 
Praise  waiteth  for  Thee,  0  God,  in  Zion ;  unto  Thee 
shall  the  vow  be  performed.® 

Congregation. 
0  Thou  that  hearest  prayer,  unto  Thee  shall  all  flesh 
come.*^ 

Minister. 

God  be  merciful  unto  us  and  bless  us,® 

Congregation. 
Cause  Thy  face  to  shine  upon  us.*" 

Minister. 
Let  the  people  praise  Thee,  O  God.^ 

Congregation. 
Let  all  the  people  praise  Thee.^ 

Minister. 
0  let  the  nations  be  glad  and  sing  for  joy.^ 

Congregation. 
Let  the  people  praise  Thee,  O  God.^ 

•  2  Chron.  vi.  40.  •  P«.  Ixvii.  1.  «  Ps.  Ixvii.  4. 
to  1  Kingi  viiL  80.  '  ?■.  IxviL  1.                i  Pg.  Ixvii.  8. 

•  Pa.  IxT.  1.  «  Ps.  IxviL  8. 
«  Fa.  IxT.  Z  ^Fb.  Ixvli.  ». 


Congregation. 
And  grant  ns  Thy  solvation.*^ 

Ca^^tigle. 
I  was  glad  when  they  said  |  unto  |  me 
Let  us  go  I  into  the  |  house  of  the  |  Lord.^ 
For  a  day  |  in  Thy  |  courts 
Is  I  better  |  than  a  |  thousand. 
I  had  rather  be  a  doorkeeper  in.  the  house  |  of  m 
Than  to  dwell  |  in  the  |  tents  of  |  wickedness.* 
Blessed  arc  they  that  dwell  |  in  Thy  |  housOi 
They  will  |  still  be  |  praising  |  Theei' 

Sing  praises  to  the  Lord  which  |  dwelleth  in  |  Z 
Declare  a-  |  mong  the  J  people  His  |  doiiig8«> 
We  will  declare  Thy  name  |  unto  our  |  bzethxen 
In  the  midst  of  the  congregation  |  we  will  |  praia 
We  will  give  Thee  thanks  in  the  great  |  oongre- 
We  will  praise  |  Thee  a-  |  mong  much  |  people.' 
Blessed  are  they  that  dweQ  |  in  Thy  |  house. 
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All  the  I  days  |  of  our  |  life. 
To  behold  the  beauty  |  of  the  |  Lord, 
And  to  en-  |  quire  |  in  His  |  temple." 
Blessed  are  they  that  dwell  j  in  Thy  |  house. 
They  will  |  still  be  |  praising  |  Thee.^ 

Open  to  us  the  gates  of  |  righteous-  |  ness. 

We  will  go  into  them,  and  |  we  will  |  praise  the  |  Lord. 

This  gate  |  of  the  |  Lord 

Into  I  which  the  |  righteous  shall  |  enter.® 

Enter  into  them  |  with  thanks-  |  giving 

And  I  into  His  |  coiirts  with  |  praise.^ 

Blessed  are  the}*^  that  dwell  |  in  Thy  |  house, 

They  will  |  still  be  |  praising  |  Thce.^ 

Lord,  we  have  loved  the  habitation  |  of  Thy  |  house, 
And  the  place  |  where  Thine  |  honour  |  dwelleth.® 
We  have  thought  of  Thy  loving-  |  kindness,  0  |  God 
In  the  I  midst  |  of  Thy  |  temple.' 
Those  that  be  planted  in  the  house  [  of  the  |  Lord 
Shall  flourish  in  the  |  courts  |  of  our  |  6od.s 
Blessed  are  they  that  dwell  |  in  Thy  |  house, 
They  will  |  still  be  |  praising  |  Thee.^ 

The  Lord  loveth  the  |  gates  of  |  Zion 

More  than  |  all  the  |  dwellings  of  |  Jacob. 

Glorious  things  are  |  spoken  of  |  Tiiee. 

O  I  city  I  of  our  |  God.^ 

The  Lord  hath  |  chosen  |  Zion ; 

He  hath  desired  it  |  for  a  |  habi-  |  tation.^ 

Blessed  are  they  that  dwell  |  in  Thy  |  house. 


hey  will  1  still  be  1 

1  praising  |  ifhee.^ 

•  Pfc  xxviL  4. 

d  Ps.  c.  4. 

»  Ps.  xciiL  14. 

^  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  4. 

e  Ps.  xxvi.  8. 

h  Ps.  Ixxxviu  2,  3, 

*  Vb.  cxviiL  19-20. 

f  Ps.  xlviii.  9. 

^  Y^  ^.l.TX\!u\^. 
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Sing  unto  the  Lord,  |  all  the  |  earth, 
Shew  forth  His  salvation  |  from  |  duy  to  day ; 
Declare  His  glory  a-  |  mong  the  |  heathen, 
His  marvellous  |  works  a-  |  mong  all  |  nations.** 
Glory  and  lionour  are  |  in  |  His  |  presence,    • 
Strength  and  gladness  |  are  |  in  His  |  place.*' 
Blessed  are  tliey  that  dwell  |  in  Thy  |  house, 
They  will  |  still  be  |  praising  |  Thee.^ 

lilessing  and  honour  and  |  glory  and  |  power 
Be  imto  Him  that  |  sitteth  up-  |  on  the  |  throne, 
And  I  unto  the  |  Lamb 
For  I  ever  and  |  ever.     A-  |  men.*^ 

The  Duty  of  all  to  Contribute  towards  the 
Erection  of  Churches. 

Minister. 

David  saith  unto  all  the  congregation,  I  have  set  my 
affection  to  the  house  of  my  God ;  I  have,  of  miue  own 
j)roper  good,  of  gold  and  silver,  which  I  have  given  to  the 
house  of  my  God,  over  and  above  all  that  I  have  prepared 
for  the  Holy  House,  the  gold  for  things  of  gold,  the  silver 
for  things  of  silver,  and  for  all  manner  of  work  to  be 
made  by  the  hands  of  artificers.  Then  the  chief  of  the 
lathers  and  princes  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  and  the 
captains  of  thousands,  and  of  hundreds,  with  the  rulers  of 
the  king's  work,  ofiered  willingly,  and  gave  for  the  service 
of  the  house  of  God,  of  gold,  five  thousand  talents  and  ten 
thousand  drams,  and  of  silver  ten  thousand  talents,  and  of 
brass  eighteen  thousand  talents,  and  one  hundred  thou- 
sand talents  of  iron.  And  they  with  whom  precious  stones 
were  found  gave  them  to  the  treasure  of  the  house  of  the 

»  1  Chron.  xvi.  23—24.  «  Ps.  Ijuuir.  4. 
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Lord,  by  the  hand  of  Jehiel  the  Gershonite.  Then  the 
people  rejoiced,  for  that  they  oflPered  willingly,  because  with 
perfect  heart  they  offered  willingly  to  ^e  Lord:  and 
David  the  king  also  rejoiced  with  great  joy.* 

Minister  and  Congregation. 
[To  be  said  or  sung.] 

Thine,  0  Lord,  is  the  greatness,  and  the  power,  and 
the  glory,  and  the  victoiy,  and  the  majesty :  for  all  that 
is  in  the  heaven  and  the  earth  are  thine ;  Thine  is  the 
kingdom,  0  Lord :  and  Thou  art  exalted  as  head  above 
all.** 

Here  addresses  of  the  Chairman  and  others  should 
be  delivered,  on  such  subjects  as — 1.  The  spiritttal  objects 
to  which  t/w  Building  is  to  be  dedicated.  2.  The  obligation  of 
every  lover  of  his  country,  his  race,  and  his  Redeemer ^  to  pro- 
mote  such  objects.  After  this  the  subscriptions  of  the 
people  are  to  be  collected,  and  their  promises  recorded ; 
while  this  is  being  done  the  following  passages  may  be 
read  by  the  Minister : — 

He  loveth  our  nation  and  he  hath  built  us  a  synagogue.^ 
Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  upon  earth :  where 
moth  and  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  break 
through  and  steal :  but  lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  in 
heaven,  where  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt,  and 
where  thieves  do  not  break  through  and  steal.^ 

We  brought  nothing  into  the  world,  neither  may  we 
carry  anything  out.* 

To  do  good  and  to  distribute  forget  not :  for  with  such 
sacrifices  God  is  well  pleased.' 

Freely  have  ye  received,  freely  give.^ 

•  1  Chron.  xxix.  1—9.  *  Mitt.  vL  19,  20.  f  Matt  x.  8. 

^  1  Chron.  xxix.  11.  •  1  Tim.  vi.  6. 

«  Luke  viL  5.  '  Helk  xtii.  16. 


xnere  is  tnat  scatteretn  ai 
that  withlioldetli  more  th; 
poverty.^ 

He  that  soweth  sparin] 
and  he  that  soweth  bountifi 

The  liberal  deviseth  lil 
things  shall  he  stand/ 

ExTEMPOR-A 

Minister  an 

Our  Father  which  art  in 
Thy  kingdom  come :  Thy  ^ 
heaven.  Give  us  this  day  o 
our  debts  as  we  forgive  oui 
temptation :  but  deliver  us  : 
dom,  and  the  power  and 
Amen.s 

E 

Tune,  Corde  Natus.    M< 
Mod< 


T  ^4.    J.1 J. 1 
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May  Thy  love  in  all  our  efforts 
Olow  within  as  saered  fire. 

Glow  for  ever,  ever  more. 

When  the  top' stone  crowns  the  building 

And  Thy  house  appears,  0  Lord, 
Let  the  thoughtless  crowds  around  it 

Haste  to  listen  to  Thy  Word, 
There  to  blend  in  high  devotion 

Praising  Thee  with  one  accord. 

Praising  ever,  ever  more. 

Never  let  sect-zeal  pervert  it, 

Narrow  creed  or  priestly  rite. 
Guard  its  pulpit  from  all  bigots. 

Grant  its  preachers  Christly  light. 
Son  of  God,  be  Thou  their  Leader, 

Make  them  heroes  in  the  fight. 

Onward  lead  them  ever  more. 

Let  it  stand  for  many  ages 

Fane  of  worship,  home  of  love. 
Stand  a  glorious  school  for  virtue. 

Training  souls  for  realms  above. 
Dwell  within  it.  Holy  Father, 

Never  let  Thy  Truth  remove. 

Never,  never,  never  more. 

Here  may  numbers  be  illumined. 
Unborn  thousands  taste  Thy  grace. 

Let  this  site.  Thou  God  of  ages, 
Ever  be  a  sacred  place. 

Sacred  to  the  cause  of  worship, 
To  the  welfare  of  the  race. 

Saored  ever,  ever  more. 


tribute  nothing  frMh  in  the  way  of  etol 
HOMiLiTio  treatment  it  hM  nerer  ]re< 
onnelTei,  determining  to  employ  the  1 

Our  Method,— Onr  plan  of  treatra 
History  of  the  pausage.  L>Tic  poetry 
character  ;  and  the  key,  therefore,  to  i 
word*  U  a  knowledge  of  the  men  and  • 
lyric  pencil— (2.)  Annotations  of  the 
notes  on  any  ambiguons  word,  phraae, 
MKNT  of  the  passage.  A  knowledge  o1 
most  essential  conditions  for  interproti 
passage.  This  is  our  main  work.  We 
that  have  been  legitimately  educed,  as 
sermonising  methods,  as  may  promot< 
tions. 


SnbtJeot:  Fretful  Envy  of 
itsFoU 

"  Depart  from  evil,  and  do  good  ; 
And  dwell  for  evermortf. 
For  the  Lord,  loveth  judgment, 
And  forsaketh  not  Ms  saints  ; 
They  are  preserved  for  ever  : 
But  the  seed  of  the  wicked  shall 
The  righteous  shall  inherit  the  1 
And  dwell  therein  for  ever. 
The  mouth  of  the  righteous  spea 
And  his  tongue  talketh  of  judgn 
Tlie  law  of  his  God  is  in  his  hea] 
None  of  his  steps  shall  slide. 
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H18TOBT.— «ee  VoL  XXXII.,  p.  866. 

Annotations. — Ver.  27.—" Depmrt  from  wtf,  and  do  gwL"  Thk  » the 
substance  of  the  whole  pwlm,  an  epttome  of  duty.  *^And  dwell  far 
everman,'*    That  is,  dwell  in  the  land,  longeyity. 

Vtr,  2»,^*'FcT  tha  Lord  laveth  judgmsnL''  "Judgment"  here  means 
right  Jost  and  right  is  He.  The  Judge  of  all  the  earth  evermore  does 
right  Because  of  this  what  follows?  **Farsaketh  not  hia  aainU." 
He  abides  with  them.  He  preserves  them.  "  They  areprettrved  for 
ever,"  and  because  of  this,  "the  seed  of  the  wieked  OutU  be  cut  of.** 
Elsewhere  the  Psalmist  has  said,  "  the  righteoas  Lord  loveth  righteous- 
ness, his  countenaneeupholdeth  the  upright*' 

Ver,  29.—"  The  righteous  shall  inherU  the  land,  and  dwdl  therein  for 
ever"  "  They  shaU  inherit  the  land,  po«sis  the  land  of  promise  by  a 
filial  right,  and  dwell  secure^  and  in  peace  for  ever  to  eternity  upon  it" 
— Alexander, 

Ver.  30,  81.— "T%«  mouth  of  the' righteous  speakOh  wisdom,  and  his 
tongue  talketh  of  judgmenL  The  law  of  his  God  is  in  his  heart.  None 
of  his  ttUps  shall  slide"  Lest  the  foregoing  promises  should  be  ai^wo- 
priatedby  the  wicked,  the  writer  lays  down  a  standard  of  character  by 
which  the  righteous  may  be  tested.  He  is  right  in  speech.  He  speaks 
wisely  and  rightly.  He  is  right  in  Asot^.  The  law  of  Qod  is  enthroned 
within  him.  He  is  right  in  conduct.  His  steps  swerve  not  from  the 
straight  path. 

Ver.  82.—"  The  wickoi  watcheth  the  righteous,  and  seeketh  to  slay  him," 
In  the  heart  of  the  wicked  there  has  always  been,  and  ever  will  be,  an 
antipathy  to  the  righteous.  "  I  will  put  enmity  between  thy  seed  and 
her  seed,"  &c.  The  wicked  are  ever  seeking  to  shiy  the  righteous  ;  if 
not  by  material  weapons,  by  fraud,  cuuning,  and  slander. 

Ver.  33.—"  The  Lord  vnll  not  learn  him  in  his  hand,  nor  eondemM  him 
when  he  is  Judged."  The  Psalmist  does  not  mean,  I  prenune,  that  it  is 
always  so,  this  is  net  a  &ct  Heaven  has  oft«i  left  the  righteous  in 
the  cruel  hand  of  the  wicked,  hence  persecutions  and  martyrdoms. 
But  referring  to  the  retributive  hereafter,  the  words  may  be  received  as 
conveying  an  unquestionable  truth. 

Ver,  34.—"  Wait  on  the  Lord  and  keep  his  way,  and  he  shaUexaU  thu 
to  inherit  the  land,  and  dwell  therein  for  ever."  The  first  part  ci  this 
verse  is  a  repetition  of  the  ninth  verse,  and  the  sentiment  of  the  other 
part  has  come  under  our  notice  very  frequmitly. 

Aboument.— See  VoL  XXXII.,  page  267. 
HoxiusiiOB.    The  great  fact  that  Meins  to  be  atated  in 


Hfe.    GK)od  in  its  perteot  : 
cem  of  evexy  man  should 
the  other,  to  break  away 
away  from  their  bondage  i 
doomed  Sodom.     **  Deparl 
a  poisonous  atmosphere,  as 
captivity  ;  struggle  to  get 
and  strive  after  a  more  sf 
Physician,  that  you  may  b 
under  the  banner  of  Him 
the  devil,  and  break  away 
Ctood  is  a  practical  thing 
discussion,  but  a  thing  fox 
Not  the  performance  of  f 
thousand  things  to  aocomp 
thing  we  have  to  do  fros 
Ood.    This  motive  makes 
all  acts  are  morally  pemic 
n.  Speaking  wisdom  a] 
righteous  speaketh  wisdoi 
ment."    It  is  the  charadx 
speech  is  wise  and  just, 
tion  to  nroceed  out  of  his 
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brought  to  judgment.  Speeoli  is  evennore  a  stream  from  a 
fountain  either  baneful  or  salubrious.  ''I  am  puiposed," 
said  the  Psalmist,  ''that  my  mouth  shall  not  transgress.*' 
*'  Set  a  watch,  0  Lord,  on  my  mouth,  keep  the  door  of  my 
lips."    This  involves — 

in.  Eectituds  in  hbabt  and  utr,  **  The  law  of  his  Qod 
is  in  his  heart,  none  of  his  steps  shall  slide."  It  is  one 
thing  to  have  the  law  of  Gk>d  in  the  book  or  the  brain,  and 
another  thing  to  have  it  in  the  heart ;  to  have  it  in  the  hear6 
implies  that  it  is  cherished  with  love  and  obeyed  with  loyalty. 
It  is  in  the  heart  as  the  moral  monarch,  holding  empire  over 
all  the  faculties  of  being  and  activities  of  life.  Being  in  the 
heart,  it  directs  the  life.  ''  None  of  his  steps  "  (or  ''  goings  " 
as  the  margin  says)  **  shall  slide."  There  will  be  an  unswerv- 
ing adherence  to  the  path  of  right.  ''  The  delight  of  the 
good  man  is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  in  His  law  doth  he 
meditate  day  and  night."    This  involves — 

lY.  Waitino  on  the  Lobd  and  ksepino  His  oommand- 
MENTS.     ''  Wait  on  the  Lord  and  keep  His  way."    Waiting 
on  the  Lord  implies  (1)  realisation  of  His  presence;  (2}^ 
expectation  of  His  commands,  and  (3)  readiness  to  obey.. 
Ever  should  we  be  in  this  attitude,  ever  should  the  great 
question  of  our  lives  be,  **  Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  have  me  to 
do  ?  "  and  ascertaining  His  will  it  should  be  ours  ''  to  keep 
His  way "  and  run  in  the  way  of  all  His  commandments. . 
"Wait  on  the  Lord,   be  of  good  courage,  and  He  shall 
strengthen  thine  heart."    This  involves — 

Y.  The  special  favoub  of  heaven.  To  the  man  who^- 
eschews  evil  and  does  good,  speaks  wisdom  and  justice,  is . 
right  in  heart  and  life,  waits  on  the  Lord  and  obeys  His . 
commandments,  three  things  are  promised  in  these  verses : 

First:  Ths  special  guardianship  of  God.  <<The  Lord  lovetb 
judgment  and  forsaketh  not  His  saints,  they  are  preserved 
for  ever."  Secondly :  Deliverance  fnm  the  power  of  the  wicked. 
''  The  Lord  will  not  leave  him  in  his  hand,  nor  condemn  him 
when  he  is  judged."  The  truth  of  this  is  realised  in  the- 
experience  of  all  good  men  after  death.    They  then  enter  a.. 
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realm  *^  whero  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the  weaxy 
are  at  rest." 

Thirdly :  Exaltation  and  long  life,  "  He  shall  exalt  thee  to 
inliorit  tlie  land."  *'  With  long  life  will  I  satisfy  him  and 
grant  him  my  salvation." 

CoNCLUSioK.  Thus  we  have  here  a  sketch  of  moral  excel- 
lence, and  should  not  this  be  the  grand  pursuit  of  every  man  ? 
and  if  so,  where  is  the  room  for  envy  towards  the  wicked? 
To  pursue  excellence  is  the  mission  of  life,  a  mission  so 
sublime  as  to  raise  us  infinitely  above  all  such  miserable 
passions  as  envy  towards  our  fellow-men. 


giamildu  Shelves  0n  i\t  $00k  af 


The  Book  of  Job  is  oiie  of  tlie  gnindeit  lectloni  of  Dtvioe  Scripture.  It  luu  nem 
yet.  to  our  knowledge,  l>een  treated  in  ft  purely  Ilomiletic  method  for  Homfletie 
enoB.  Betides  many  learned  expfjsitlona  on  the  l>ook  foond  in  our  Keneral  com- 
mentaries, wo  have  special  ezegetical  rolumea  of  good  ■cholarhr  and  criUeal  worth ; 
auch  as  Drs.  Barnes,  Wemyss,  Mason  6oode,tNoyes  Lee,  Delitach,  and  Hcfnaa 
Hedwlck  Bernard :  the  last  is  in  every  way  a  masterly  piroduction.  For  us,  thsr»> 
fore,  to  g(i  into  philology  and  verbal  criudam,  when  inch  admirable  works  are 
available  to  aU  students,  would  be  supeiiluousp  if  not  presumption.  AmUfiwai 
terms,  when  they  occur,  wc  shall  of  course  explain,  and  occasionally  suggest  an  im- 
proved rendering :  but  our  work  will  be  chlelly,  if  not  entirely*  Honnlletic.  We  shall 
essay  to  bring  out  from  the  grand  old  words  those  Divine  verttiea  which  are  tna 
and  vital  to  man  as  man  in  all  lands  and  ages.  Theae  truths  we  ahall  frame  In  aa 
order  as  philosophic  and  suggestive  as  our  best  powers  will  enable  us  to  do ;  and 
this  in  order  to  help  the  earnest  preachers  of  God  a  Holy  Word. 


Suldeot :  Job's  Argument  with  his  Three  Friends.  (2)  Tlis 
maxims  he  quotes  against  tbe  dootrl&e  that  Qod  trsats 
men  here  aooording  to  oharacter. 

"  With  him  \a  Ti-iadoin  aud  strengtli. 
He  hath  counsel  and  uudvrstanding. 
Behold,  he  bi-caketh  down,  and  it  cannot  be  built  agun  ; 
He  shuttt^th  up  a  man,  and  there  can  be  no  opening. 
Behold,  lie  withholdeth  the  waters,  and  they  diy  up ; 
Also  he  sendeth  thorn  out,  and  they  orerturn  the  earth. 
With  him  \a  strength  and  wisdom  : 
The  deceiyed  and  thc'deceiycr  axe  his. 
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He  Ifiadetk  comurellon  away  spoiled, 

And  maketh  the  judges  fods. 

He  looseth  the  bond  of  kings, 

And  girdeth  their  loins  with  a  girdle. 

He  leadeth  princes  away  spoiled. 

And  overthroweth  the  mi^^ty. 

He  removeth  away  the  speech  of  the  tmsty, 

And  taketh  away  the  nnderstanding  of  the  aged. 

He  ponretli  contempt  npon  princes. 

And  weakeneth  the  strength  of  the  mighty. 

He  diseoveretiii  deep  things  ont  of  darknsss^ 

And  faringeth  out  to  li^  the  diadow  of  death. 

He  inoresaeth  the  nations,  and  destroyeth  them : 

He  enlargeth  the  natkma  and  straiteneUi  tiiem  agrin. 

He  taketh  away  the  heart  of  the  chief  of  the  ps<^  of  the  6artiii»       i 

And  canaeth  them  to  wander  in  a  wilderness  where  then  is  no  wfty. 

They  grope  in  the  daik  without  li^t, 

And  he  maketh  them  to  stagger  like  a  dmnken  man.*' 

•—Job  xii.  18— 25*. 

ExEGETicAL  Bemarks. — Ver.  18. — '*  With  him  ia  triadom  and  strength^ 
he  hath  eotmsel  and  understanding.**  For  ^him  **  read  '''Ood,'  ss in  the 
maigin.  Whaterer  may  be  the  wisdom  of  the  sncients,  ff  is  but  a  spark 
to  His.  Some  suppose  that  from  this  passage  to  the  end  efthe  chapter 
is  a  quotation  from  some  old  Idumean  poem  contsiniiig  maadms  tliat 
had  been  handed  down  from  the  wise  men  of  the  psst.  Anyhow, 
whetiier  they  are  original  or  quotations,  Job's  aim  is  manifest — ^riz.,  to 
bring  his  so-called  friends  to  study  God  in  His  works,  and  to  impress 
them,  perhaps,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the 
mblimity  of  that  Gk>d  of  Whom  they  had  talked  wiA  so  much  grandeur 
and  assurance. 

Ver.  14. — **  Behold  Jve  breaketh  down,  and  it  cannot  he  buHt  again."  Who 
can  repair  what  He  puUs  down  ?  *' Wemay  nowrafartosuoh  JBfautM- 
tions,"  saysBames,  '*  as  Sodom,  Babylon,  Petrs,  Lyns,  HeronkBewn, 
and  PompeiL"  **ffe  ahvUeth  up  a  man  and  thtft  mm  be  «•  epmntrng.** 
Who  can  doubt  this !  He  has  often  involved  men  in  embarrasBmeBls 
from  which  they  could  not  extricate  themselves.  He  shuts  up  all  in 
the  grave. 

rer.U.—''B€hoid,h€triihholdeihthewater8,emdth^dryuf.'*  "Itisre- 
markable,"  says  a  modem  expositor,  **  that  in  the  argument  hece  there 
is  no  allusion  to  any  historical  fact :  not  to  the  flood,  not  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Sodom,  or  the  passage  through  the  Bed  Sea,  thou^  these  occur- 
rences would  have  ftimished  sppropiate  illuatnitions  to  the  point  uader 
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discussion,  a  strong  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  book.    Hm 

inundate  the  earth.   Such  inundations  may  ham  ooeoned  in  ibo  i 

torrents  of  Arabia." 
Ver,  ^6.--'*  With  him  18 strength  and  wi9i€m,ik€dMHmdamdikii 

are  his  "  The  first  clause  is  a  repetition  of  thirteenth  rene.  AaaMB* 

jing  of  the  last  clause  ia-that  all  minds  azennder  His  eontral ;  the  im* 

^stor  and  his  dupe. 
rVer.  17.— "/Ttf  leadeth  wumeUmn  amiy  ^Milid;  mnd  moHtktktJmifm 

fool4."    He  confounds  the  wisest  men.  and  oAn  nim  the  yialust  liy 

means  of  their  folly.     *'  Qnem  Jkm  miU  ptrdan  prim  dtmmMS 
.Ver,  IS.^"  m  loottth  the  band  of  kin§»,  emd  gMkth  ikHr  Mm  wiA  m 

girdle:*    The  meaning  of  this  is,  He  strips  kings  of  their  anthflrify  sad 

binds  them  as  prisoners  to  the  car  of  tiia  conqiierar. 
^Ver,2'^.^*'Her^moveaieiiwayih€a^f9echiftk4trmig^mn^ 

understanding  of  the  aged,**    '*  He  depriveth  ecaton  of  i 

and  the  discretion  of  the  sged  He  taketh  away."— ^JInm;    For  * 

of  the  trusty  "  the  margin  has  *•  Up  of  the  lUtiiftiL" 

.  Ver.  21. —  "  He  poureth  contempt  vponpHmee,  emd  weakemlh  ike  i 
.of  the  mighty."  Maigin,  "Looseth  the  ginlle  of  the  sfcrong."  ^'Tki 
Orientals  wore  looee  flowing  robei^  which  were  secvsd  by  a  glidk 
round  the  loins.  When  they  labonnd.  rsn,  or  travsUed  their  ; 
were  girded  xnp.  But  this  is  ocmmion  ereiywhers.  Wiwttsn^ 
and  runners  pat  a  girdle  around  then,  and  thus  ars  able  to  i 
much  more  than  they  otherwise  oonld.  To  iMsn  liist  is  to 
them.  So  Job  says  that  God  had  power  to  iMon  the  stnagft  of  tte 
migjhty.  ** 

yer.  22.^'*  Be  dieeovereth  deepikktge  out^  Smrtmm^fmdMs^tAosdU 
Ught  the  ehadaw  of  death.**  The  idea  hen  is  t^Godbrii^tolWtt 
things  that  are  hidden  in  the  profonndeit  nKfens  of 
darkness. 

Vsr.  ai— "  He  increaeeth  the  nationt,  amd  iTiiireyili 
natime  and  etrattendh  thmn  again."    The  liM^  giovti^  nd  nb  ef 
natioas  are  predicted. 

Ver,Zi.^"HetakethavHiythe]iMH(ifikMMrf^a»pm/ie^ak$m0k 
and  oaueeth  them  to  wander  in  a  viidermm  mI«»  Asm  4$  as  «m^*  At 
word  "heart "here means inteUigBneeb  end Ihsidn fa ttrt Hi fc|Uili 
the  rulen  of  the  people  of  their  wiadom.  so  tkrt  ttqr  iMiiw  Miik  Mlih 
extricable  wildemees  of  pstplezity.  « 

:Ver,  5t5.^'*  l%ey  grope  in  ike  dttri  wUkaoi  MM  M^  Af  .^idrtl  #» 
to  stagger  like  a  drunhenmaeu*'  ftrippediCUMlrr*^^  "*  "  *^ 
In  i^oom  and  stsgger  like  dninksB  mttL 
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HoMiLBTics.  PdrhapB  Job  uses  this  lofty  laagaage  con- 
eeming  God  for  two  reasona.  First :  To  show  that  he  could 
speak  as  grandly  of  the  Eternal  as  his  friends  had  spoken. 
They  had  often  given  to  him  sublime  descriptions  of  the 
nature  and  operations  of  their  Maker ;  and  peradventure  they 
did  this  to  impress  the  patriarch  witii  their  mental  superiority. 
Job  here  shows  that  he  can  match  them  in  this  respect ;  his 
strains  are  as  lofty  as  theirs,  and  his  ideas  as  philosophic 
and  grand.  Secondly :  To  show  that  he  had  as  correct  and 
eztenaiYe  a  view  of  God's  agency  as  they  had.  He  gives 
them  to  understand  that  he  sees  God  working  everywhere. 
He  gives  them  here  at  least  six  different  ideas  of  God's 
agency. 

I.  That  it  is  activb  both  ik  thx  msntal  and  the  mobal 
woBLD.  He  speaks  of  the  Almighty  not  only  as  withholding 
the  waters,  drying  them,  and  sending  them  out  that  they 
would  overturn  the  earth,  but  as  acting  in  the  mental  domain 
with  the  ''deceived  and  the  deceiver,"  taking  away  "the 
heart  of  the  chief  of  the  people,"  so  that  they  are  confounded. 
Sublime  thought !  Ck>d  acts  in  matter  and  in  mind :  He  is  in 
the  floating  atom  and  the  passing  thought. 

n.ThatitisDBSTBUcnvBAswzLLASBBSTOBATivx.  "Bchold,. 
He  breaketh  down  and  it  cannot  be  built  again."  By  stonns, 
pestilences,  volcanoes.  He  works  destruction  in  the  material 
world,  and  by  other  influences  He  builds  up.  So  in  the 
mental  world :  He  is  working  destruction,  breaking  down  all 
antagonism  to  virtue  and  truth,  and  building  up  spirits  in 
true  love  and  feuth. 

m.  That  it  xxTums  to  iHDrviDUALS  as  well  as  to  com- 
umnrnsB,  ''He  shutteth  up  a  man,  and  there  can  be  no 
opening."  He  acts  with  the  individual  man  ;  He  does  not 
overlook  the  parts  in  the  whole,  the  unit  in  the  million.  He 
acts  in  and  by  and  for  the  individual.  But  with  vast  com- 
munities, too;  their  "counsellors,"  their  "kings,"  their 
^'princes,"  and  their  "nations." 

lY.  That  it  is  absolxttbly  sotbbbioit  ajtd  bxsistless.  Ii 
all  He  is  free,  uncontrolled,  and  irresistible.    Ko  one  can 
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l)uilcl  up  what  llo  has  broken  down,  no  one  can  open  the 
l^laco  where  lie  hath  shut  up  a  man.  No  one  can  proTent 
Him  from  bereaying  coun Bellow  of  their  wisdom,  confounding 
monarch s,  anil  brealdng  up  kingdoms.  He  is  Borereign 
lord  of  all,  doing' '*  what  seemeth  good  in  His  sight"  &c. 

Y.  That  it  oPEiLVTEft  ix  the  ttnsebn  as  wxll  as  iw  the 
visiiiLK.  "  11^  discovereth  deep  things  out  of  darkness,  and 
bringoth  out  to  light  the  shadow  of  death."  He  works  in 
de^iths  into  which  no  eye  can  peneti'ate,  and  brings  out  to 
the  light  of  the  universe  things  that  have  never  entered  into 
the  hoart  of  man  to  conceive.  His  agency  is  the  groAt 
developing  force  of  the  universe. 

VI.  That  it  IX  xo  case  APrEAiia  to  recognise  moral  dis- 
TixiTioxs  AMoxr.sT  MEN.  Not  a  wonl  does  Job  here  say  about 
the  rigliteoua  and  tlie  wicked  in  relation  to  God's  agency. 
His  grand  objcK't  being  to  show  that  God  did  not  treat  man 
on  the  ground  of  moral  character. 

CoMLrsroy.  This  language  of  Job  may  well  be  com- 
mended to  the  study  of  those  modem  scientists  who  ascribe 
all  the  x)henoraena,  both  of  the  material  and  moral  universe, 
to  certain  Hxed  and  immutable  laws.  Job  traces  all  to  a 
l>ersonal  agency.  This,  I  confess,  is  far  more  satisfactory  to 
my  intellect  and  more  uplifting  to  my  soul.  The  language 
may  also  be  commended  to  the  study  of  those  who  are  ever- 
lastingly canting  about  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  race, 
and  who  are  disposed  to  look  back  on  past  ages  as  periods  of 
mental  dulness  and  gloom.  Who  of  your  x>oetSy  sages,  or 
XU'oacliers  can  give  utterance  to  subliuLer  things  than  those 
contained  in  this  i)assage  of  Job? 


'^  Keligious  ekroks  arc  soul  troublcrs.  like  the  mystic  star 
of  the  Apocalypse,  which,  falling  on  the  waters,  tamed  the  pesoe- 
ful  clement  into  turbulence  and  blood,  they  stir  the  spirit  of 
the  church  into  distressing  agitations.'*  Enron  are  like  waves. 
they  rise  and  roll,  iind  break  upon  the  shore.  Bnt  tmtli,  like 
the  great  ocean  itself,  remains  calm  in  its  great  heart,  imperiih* 
able  and  immutable  from  age  to  age." 
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the  book,  and  «]ao  for  any  mjbnte  orftleiaiif  on  dllBcntt  dsuet.  The  worki  we 
duOl  fli^eoliJly  oodmiH  tie  ^-•<Illtrod«ello]l  to  Kew TBttament.''  l>]r  Blaek;  ^'Qam- 
mental  on  John,"  by  Tholnok ;  "  OonunenUiyon  John,"  by  Hengitenbeiii ;  **  In- 
trodncnon  to  the  Study  of  the  Ootpela,"  by  Waatoott :  "The  Gomel  Hlatory,**  by 
Sbrard:  «Onr  Loid'a  DMnity,"  by  Lfaidon:  '*M.  John'a  Oo^el,^  by  Ooalanee; 
*'  Doctrine  of  the  Penon  of  Chriat,"  by  Domor ;  lAnge ;  Ac,  Ac 


Sutdeot :  Ghri8t*s  Yindloation  of  Himself  against  the  Oharge 
of  Blasphemy.    (1)  The  Katnre  of  His  Authority. 

"  Therefore  the  Jews  sought  the  more  to  kill  him,  because  he  not  only 
had  broken  die  sabbath,  bat  said  also  that  God  was  his  Father,  making 
himself  eqnal  with  God.  Then  answered  Jesos  and  said  nnto  them. 
Verily,  vmly,  I  say  unto  you,  The  Son  can  do  nothing  of  himself,  bat 
what  he  seeth  the  Father  do  :  for  what  things  soeyer  he  doetfa^  these  also 
doeth  the  Son  likewise.  For  the  Father  loveth  tho  Son,  and  sheweth  him 
all  tilings  that  himself  doeth  :  and  he  will  shew  him  greater  works  than 
these,  that  ye  may  marveL  ¥ct  as  the  Father  raiseth  up  the  dead,  and 
qaickeneth  them ;  even  so  the  Son  quickeneth  whom  he  will.  For  the 
Father  jndgeth  no  man,  but  hath  committed  all  judgment  unto  the  Son  : 
that  all  men  should  honour  the  Son,  even  as  they  honour  the  Father.  He 
that  honoureth  not  the  Son,  honoureth  not  the  Father  which  hath  sent 
him.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.  He  that  heareth  my  word,  and 
beliereth  on  him  that  sent  me,  hath  ef«rlasting  life,  and  shall  not  come 
into  condemnation  ;  hut  is  passed  from  death  unto  life.  Verily,  verily,  I 
say  unto  you.  The  hour  is  coming,  and  now  is,  when  the  dead  shall  hear 
the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God  :  and  they  that  hear  shall  live.  For  as  the 
Father  hath  life  in  himself^  so  hath  he  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in 
himself ;  and  hath  given  him  authority  to  execute  judgment  also,  because 
he  is  the  Son  of  man.  Marvel  not  at  this  :  for  the  hour  is  coming,  in  the 
which  all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  his  voice,  and  shall  come  forth  ; 
they  that  have  done  good,  unto  the  resurrection  of  life ;  and  they  that 
hare  done  evil,  unto  the  resurrection  of  damnation.  I  can  of  mine  own 
self  do  nothing :  as  I  hear  I  judge ;  and  my  judgment  is  just ;  because 
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I  Mek  not  mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of  my  Father  which  hath  lent 
me.  If  1  bear  witness  of  myself,  my  witness  is  not  true." — John  v. 
18— SI. 

KxPOsiTiON.  Ver.  18. — '*  Therefore  the  Jews  sought  the  more  to  kill  him, 
beoauK  he  not  only  had  broken  the  Sabbath,  but  said  also  that  Chd  ira* 
his  Fatker,  making  himself  equal  wiih  God."  *'That  God  was  UU 
Father,"  war4p9.  fScoK.  It  means  that  God  was  His  own  Father.  The 
Jews  ooiiaidcnul  that  this  claim  meant  Uis  making  Himself  equal  with 
God,  and  Uiat  therefore  He  was  a  blasphemer.  Christ  does  not  deny 
their  interpretation,  but  proceeds  to  vindicate  His  claim  to  the  high 
distinction.  In  this  they  discovered  another  reason  for  putting  Him 
to  death  :  for  the  law  authorised  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment 
not  only  for  Sabbath-breaking,  but  for  blas|)hemy  as  welL 

Ver,  19. — "  Then  answfred  Jesus  and  said  unto  th^m.  Verily,  rcrily,  I 
my  unto  you,  7%:  Son  can  do  nothing  of  himself.**  Christ  here  denies 
all  action  independent  of  His  Father.  He  neither  originates  or  pursues 
a  oour^  of  conduct  cither  in  rivalry  or  apart  from  the  Father.  Their 
spirit  and  aim  are  identical.  **  But  uihai  he  Sixth  t/ie  Father  do :  for 
inhat  things,'*  &c.  The  meaning  is,  the  Son  doeth  the  same  in  the  same 
way,  or  after  tlie  same  fashion.  Can  there  be  a  stronger  assertion  of 
Hia  equality  with  the  Father  than  this  ?  I  see  not  how,  after  language 
of  this  kind,  I  can  reject  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  and  not  denounce  His 
untruthfulness  and  profanity.  If  I  hold  His  moral  caccellence  I  must 
hold  His  Divinity. 

Ver.  20.— "i5"or  (he  Pathrr  lovcth  tJie  Son."  ^t ?  is  a  word  which 
denotes  rather  aliection  for  the  person  than  for  the  character.  '*And 
.iJuweth  him  all  things  tliat  himself  doeth.**  Love  is  ever  commnni- 
cativp  and  confiding,  it  has  an  instinct  to  reveal  its  deepest  thoughts 
and  ainut  to  iU  object,  **  And  he  will  shoir  him  greater  tcorks  than 
these.**  "And  greater  works  than  tliese  phall  He  show  Him."— 
Alford.  What  are  the  "  greater  works  "  ?  Those  undoubtedly  refenvd 
to  in  the  subsequent  verses  (21,  22)  :  those  which  Stier  calU  "  God's 
Jtegalia.** 

Ver.  21.—**  For  <is  tht.  Father  raisetli.  up  the  dead  and  qui^'kcmeth  them," 
kc.  "One  act  in  two  stjigi's,  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  the 
restoration  of  life  to  it  This  surely  is  the  Father's  absolute  prerogative, 
if  He  have  any."  *'£ven  »)  the  Son  quiekenetk  whom  he  vill."  Not 
only  doing  the  same  divine  act,  but  doing  it  is  the  result  of  His  own 
will,  even  as  the  Father  does  it.  This  statement  is  of  immense  import- 
ance in  relation  to  the  miracles  of  Christ,  distinguishing  them  ftom 
similar  miracles  of  prophets  and  apostles,  who  as  human  instrameats 
were  employed  to  perform  supernatural  actions,  while  Christ  did  all— 
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as  the  Father's  commissioned  servant  indeed*  hatpin  the  exerciie  of 
His  own  absolute  right  of  action."— Brotm. 

Fer.  22.—"  ^or  the  Father  judgeih  no  man,  but  hath  eommitUd  aU 
judgment  unto  the  Son.**  Christ  saith  here,  Neither  doth  the  Father 
jndge  any  man,  but  hath  committed  all  jadgment  administration  unto 
His  Son.  Ver,  2$,—"  That  all  men  ihould  honour  the  San  even  as  they 
honour  the  Father,*'  Theology  of  the  Divine  administration.  "The  Father 
manifests  Himself  in  the  acts  of  the  Son,  because  He  manifeits  Himself 
in  the  being  of  the  Son.  And  the  acts  of  the  Son  unfold  themselves  in 
the  total  works  of  salvation  and  Judgment,  to  the  end  that  the  Sou 
may  be  honoured  and  glorified  as  the  Father,  in  order  that  the  Father 
may  be  glorified  in  Him."  "JSTe  that  honoureth  not  the  San,"  kc. 
"Spoken  most  especially  against  the  Sanhedrists."— Xan^. 

ycr.  24.—"  Visnly,  verily,  I  $ay  unto  you.  He  that  heareth  my  toard,  and 
helUvdh  on  Him  that  eent  me^  hath  everlading  life,'*  kc.  "  Verily, 
verily."  St.  Augustine  says  these  words  were  at  that  time  an  oath.  The 
idea  of  the  verse  is,  that  he  who  accepts  My  doctrines,  and  tmsteth 
Him  Who  sent  Me,  shall  realise  his  wcll*being  for  ever.  "  JjmI  ehall 
Tiot  coma  to  condimnatian,  hU  ii  passed  from  death  unto  l}fe"  Faith  in 
Him  as  the  messenger  of  the  Almighty  Father  effects  this  glorious 
transition. 

Ver.  25. — "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.  The  hour  is  earning,  and  now 
is,  ibhen  the  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  Qod,  and  they  that 
hear  shall  live.*'  The  death  here  evidently  refers  not  to  the  corporeally 
dead,  as  in  the  29th  verse,  but  to  the  spiritually  dead.  For  it  is  said, 
"The  hour  is  coming  and  now  is.**  The  soul-quickening  era  of  the 
Gospel  has  come  when  all  who  will  believe  on  Me,  the  Son  of  God, 
"  shall  Uve." 

Ver.  26.— "/Vir  as  the  Father  hath  life  in  himself,  so  hath  he  given  to  the 
Son  to  have  life  in  himself"  What  do  these  words  import  but  this — 
That  the  Eternal  Father,  the  Absolute  Fountain  of  life,  has  endowed 
Christ  with  a  life  with  which  to  quicken  humanity  f  "As  Thou  hast 
given  Him  power  that  He  may  give  eternal  life  to  as  many  as  believe  on 
Him."  The  logos  is  life.  He  is  1^  life,  John  xi.  25.  The  eternal  Ufe, 
1  John  V.  20.  The  life  which  is  the  essence  of  God.  He  is  the  com- 
municator of  life,  John  L  54. 

Fer,  27. — "  And  hath  given  authority  to  execute  judgment  also,  because  he 
is  the  Son  €/ man.**  "  This  seems  to  confirm  the  last  remark  that  what 
Christ  had  properly  in  view  was  the  indwelliug  of  the  Son's  essential 
life  in  humanity  as  the  great  theatre  and  medium  of  divine  display  in 
both  the  great  departments  of  His  work— life-giving  and  Judgmmit   The 
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{ip]r)ointmont  of  a  judgt*  in  our  own  nature  is  one  of  the  most  angnit  and 
Ijeaiitiful  arrangements  of  divine  wisdom  in  redemption." — Dr.  Bmrn. 
*^ Marvel  twt  at  this" — that  is,  at  the  appointment  of  the  Son  u the 
great  Judge  of  humanity. 

Vers.  28,  29. — ''  For  the  hour  is  coming  in  the  which  all  that  are  in  Ikeir 
graves  sludl  hear  Wis  voice,  and  shall  cam$  forOi,**  This  polnta  to  & 
])enod  often  referred  to  in  tlie  sacred  volume,  John  zL  43,  44 ;  Dan. 
xii.  2  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  20 — 58  ;  Kev.  xxii.  16.  We  subjoin  the  following 
remarks  from  Van  Doren:— **The  same  x>er8ou,  but  not  the  identical 
body,  will  Ije  raised  (Locke).  Cannot  literally  be  the  same  body.  (1) 
Science  shows  that  in  seven  years  the  human  body  has  ao  totally 
changed  that  not  one  atom  remains  :  so  that  a  man  seventy  years  of  age 
lius  had  ten  bodies.  (2)  Shows  that  immediately  after  death  the  various 
jmrticrles  begin  to  liberate  themselves  and  mix  up  as  parts  of  other 
bodies.  (S)  In  Oriental  lands  the  dead  are  burned,  not  bnrietl,  and  in 
process  of  iombustii>n  the  greater  portions  of  the  body  peas  oif  in  gases, 
to  mingle  with  other  forms  of  existence.  (4)  In  tlie  CAse  of  cannibals 
the  jiarts  of  the  body  eaten  assimilate  with  and  become  integral  portion* 
of  other  human  bo.lip3.  St.  Paul  says,  *  Thou  sowest  not  that  body 
that  shall  be.'  AVhat  the  liible  calls  the  re8urre<'.tiou  body  takes  place 
at  death  {Bush,  Maurice).  In  the  buried  body  exists  an  indestructible 
gi'rm  {Origcn,  Watfs^  Drcir).  An  immortal  bone — Aneicni  Jews  and 
others.  A  monad  {Leibnitz,  Goethe),  In  the  spirit  lies  on  ideal  fonn 
of  the  bo»ly  (Lanfjc).'' 

Vers.  30,  31. — **  I  cm  of  mine  own  self  do  Twtliing,  as  I  hear  I  judge  : 
and  my  judgment  is  just,**  kc.  **  I  can  of — or  from  {hip) — mi^M  oien 
srlf  do  nothing  " — apart  from,  or  in  rivalry  of,  the  Father,  and  in  any 
separate  interest  of  my  own.  '*  As  I  hear,  I  judge;  and  my  judgment 
is  just,'*  kc.  My  judgments  arc  all  anticipated  in  the  bosom  of  my 
Father,  to  which  I  have  immediate  access,  and  by  Me  they  are  only 
resiK)nde<l  to  and  reflected.  They  cannot  therefore  eiT,  since  I  live 
for  one  end  only,  to  carry  into  effect  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  Me 
(Dr  Brown). 

HoMiLETics.  The  passage  we  have  under  consideratioii 
constitutes  a  part  of  our  Saviour's  defence  against  the  chazge 
of  hlasphemy.  The  whole  defence  has  something  like  a 
logical  arrangement.  In  the  first  part,  extending  over  Ilia 
whole  of  the  verses  before  us,  He  states  the  natun  of  His 
authority ;  in  the  second  part,  running  on  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter,  He  points  to  the  proof  of  His  authoxitjjb    Under  the 
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first  head  He  claims  five  things :  A  special  unify  with  the 
Father,  the  special  affeetion  of  the  Father,  the  special  rweU- 
tions  of  the  Father,  the  special  i^r^ro^a^fVM  of  the  Father,  and 
special  devotion  to  the  Father. 

(To  be  coniinuecL) 


(Sttms  of  li)^0n0J|t. 


Snl^eot :  G^reatness. 

"  Then  came  to  him  the  mother  of  Zebedee'a  children,  with  her  sons, 
wonhipping  him,  and  desiring  a  certain  thing  of  him." — ^Matt.  zx. 
2C— 28. 

t:EB£  is  one  principle  lying  very  deep  in  our  nature,  the 
ministry  of  which  is  essential  to  bring  about  our  restora- 
tion to  Ood  and  to  happiness.  To  that  thing  we  give 
different  names;  sometimes  we  call  it  ambition,  and  it  is 
ambition  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  term  ;  at  other  times  we 
call  it  aspiration ;  we  call  it  also  love  of  progress,  and  thirst 
for  glory.  That  there  is  such  a  thing  in  our  nature  we  know 
by  our  own  consciousness,  and  by  its  effects  on  others.  Per- 
haps it  is  more  proper  to  say  that  this  is  the  general  tendency 
of  aU  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  than  to  say  that  it  is  a  distinct 
•^wer  or  principle.  Erery  attribute  in  the  soul  of  man  has 
in  it  what  may  be  called  the  germ  of  hope ;  it  is  always 
hoping,  always  expecting. 

When  the  Son  of  God  came  to  man,  he  recognised  the 
reality  and  worth  of  this  tendenoy,  and  gave  instructions  how 
it  should  be  directed  and  consecrated  to  its  proper  and  legiti- 
mate use.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  first  thing  Jesus  did  by 
His  intercourse  with  His  disciples  was  to  exdto^hope ;  Qhriat 
set  the  people  aspiring,  they  were  all  thirsting  after  some  re- 
freshing springs  of  which  they  had  not  hitherto  partaken ; 
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and  the  next  thing  Jesus  did  was  to  attach  this  aspiration,  to 
lix  their  hopes  on  Himself. 

I.  False  Greatness  ix  Religion. 

1 .  It  borrows  its  model  from  the  xcorld.  It  makes  the  out- 
ward world  its  standard,  that  is  the  idea.  This  is  a  principle 
which,  although  taught  Ly  Clirist  with  diligence  and  tears, 
has  never  yet  Leen  fully  exhibited  or  believed. 

What  is  the  world's  gr(?atness  ?  He  gives  it — **  Ye  know 
that  the  princes  of  the  Gentiles  exercise  dominion  over  them, 
and  they  that  are  great  exercise  authority  \jL\ion  them,  but  it 
shall  not  bo  so  among  you." 

What  is  greatness  'i  wherein  does  it  consist  ?  In  the  j)0s- 
session  and  exercise  of  i^ower,  tliat  is  admitted  by  all.  The 
heathen  idea  of  greatness,  as  seen  in  the  Assyrian,  Persian, 
Grecian,  and  Roman  emi»ires,  is  to  fight,  and  establish  tyranny 
and  despotism.  Despicable !  And  j-et  this  is  the  g^atness 
that  the  followers  of  Christ  boast  about  in  the  nineteenth 
century. 

In  worldly  greatness:  (1)  The  governing  power  was 
thoroughly  alienated  from  God ;  (2)  Material  power  was  the 
only  principle  emploj'ed;  (3)  All  this  governing  was  a 
failure. 

2.  Aspiration  after  fahe  greatness  is  often  f<mnA  associated  \cii\ 
genuine  piety. 

Who  was  Mary  ?  a  pious  woman.  Who  were  James  and 
John  ?  followers  of  Jesus ;  and  yet  the  three  were  false  in 
their  views  of  glory.  This  should  teach  us  consideration,  be- 
cause men,  on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  their  minds,  or 
educational  x>rcjudices,  or  conventional  influences,  or  asaocia- 
tious  with  books  or  persons,  cannot  think  that  religion  can 
rise  unless  it  glitters  and  blazes  before  the  eye  of  sense.  Let 
us  tell  them  the  truth,  and  say,  you  know  very  littie,  but  you 
are  sincere,  as  sincere  as  James  and  John  and  Mary  were 
when  they  went  to  Jesus  for  preferment,  but  you  understand 
the  matter  as  little  as  they  did. 

3.  That  aspiration  after  fahe  greatness  it  t^  ^e  attrHuiid  mainlg 
to  ignorance. 
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Christ  eaid,  ''  Te  know  not  what  je  ask ;"  700  mean  no 
wrong,  you  wish  to  be  connected  with  and  deToted  to  me, 
but  you  know  not  what  you  want,  for  such  a  throne  as  you 
expect  will  never  be,  and  such  grandeur  as  you  are  seeking 
is  not  mine  to  give. 

They  were  ignorant  of  two  things:  (1)  Of  the  character 
and  constitution  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

(2)  Of  those  dispositions  which  are  necessary  in  order  to 
obtain  preferment  in  it 

He  took  a  little  child  and  put  him  in  their  midst,  saying,  If 
you  wish  to  be  My  disciples,  you  must  be  l^ce  this  child.  We 
are  infinitely  too  busy  as  disciples  of  Christ,  as  to  who  shall 
be  first.  We  should  put  such  questions  as  these:  Am  I 
ready  to  drink  Christ's  cup,  if  He  were  to  put  it  in  my  hand? 
Am  I  ready  to  be  baptized  with  the  baptism  of  Christ,  if  He 
call  on  me  to  do  so?  Believe  me,  brethren,  these  are 
the  things  that  should  occupy  our  attention  more  than 
they  do. 

4.  Aipiration  after  fahe  greainett  t#  the  cause  of  ddvitunu  in 
the  Church. 

''  And  when  the  ten  heard  it  they  were  moved  with  indig- 
nation against  the  two  brethren.''  They  were  indignant,  be- 
cause they  reasoned  thus:  If  these  two  men  are  chief 
ministers,  we  must  be  inferior,  and  what  right  have  they  to 
be  before  us  ?  A  great  deal  of  the  anger  in  Ood's  church 
has  been  excited  by  this  petty  love  of  power.  *'  It  shall  not 
be  so  among  you.'* 

n.   TbXTE   Ob£ATN£S8  IN  ReLIGIOK. 

1.  Christ  is  the  model  of  spiritual  greatness. 

The  Son  of  man  came  to  serve  and  to  die,  so  serve  ye  one 
another ;  the  Son  of  man  is  to  be  a  king,  though  not  in  the 
sense  you  imagine ;  the  Son  of  man  is  to  distribute  honours 
and  rewards,  though  not  in  a  temporal  sense ;  He  gives  only 
to  those  who  are  qualified  by  divine  appointment  and  opera- 
tion. 

The  greatness  of  Christ  manifests  itself:  (1)  In  His  aim; 
(2)  In  His  ministry;  (3)  In  His  sufferings. 
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His  Aim  : — When  Christ  came  into  the  world,  He  had 
evidently  something  very  great  in  view.  What  did  He  come 
for  ?  I  answer,  He  came  to  seek  the  perfection  of  the  spirit 
of  man — that  was  His  aim.  He  said,  ''  I  will  revolutionise  all 
humanity,  I  will  set  tlio  world  on  lire,  I  will  raise  man  to  my- 
self, and  then  present  him  without  spot  or  blemish  before  the 
eternal  tlirone  of  God."  His  object  was  not  to  modify  and 
adorn,  and  improve  the  external  condition  of  man,  but  at 
once  to  roach  the  soul — the  true  self — and  raise  him  up  to 
God,  justified,  beloved,  washed,  perfected.  This  is  not  new 
to  us  as  a  sentiment,  and  yet  perhaps  as  a  reality,  as  a  living 
truth,  it  has  not  the  proper  influence  on  our  minds. 

His  MijjisTRY : — His  public  life,  short  though  it  was, 
stirred  the  world  to  its  inmost  depths.  Christ  came  not  to  be 
served ;  then  that  is  not  greatness ;  but  who  believes  it  ?  Did 
the  world  serve  Christ  ?  He  refused  the  world's  service.  Did 
wealth  serve  him  ?  Lot  His  own  words  reply—*' Foxes  have 
holes,"  &c.  Did  govomnients  serve  Him  ?  His  trial  in  the 
ecclesiastical  court  of  the  Jews,  and  His  final  condemnation 
by  the  civil  court  of  the  Gentiles,  answer.  Did  the  schools 
serve  Him  ?  Let  universal  history  reply  :  **  Stumbling-block 
and  foolishness."  (1)  He  knew  the  service  of  the  world  was 
of  little  worth.  (2)  He  knew  that  the  price  for  it  was  too 
high. 

If  we  are  candidates  for  worldly  honour — truth,  devotion, 
piety,  and  peace  must  go.  ''  The  friendship  of  the  world  is 
enmity  against  God." 

His  Sufferings: — **And  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for 
many."  I  must  leave  the  subject  by  saying  that  we  ought  to 
look  at  the  death  of  Christ  as  a  great  victory.  He  feU,  it  is 
true,  but  He  triumphed  when  He  fell.  Jesus  said,  "  The  re- 
demption of  man  will  cost  Mo  My  reputation,  My  libeorty,  and 
My  hfe,  but  I  willingly  give  them  all."  Look  to  Calyaiy. 
Here  is  the  victory  of  spirit  over  flesh,  of  patience  over 
cruelty,  of  divinity  over  humanity ;  hero  we  see  the  triiis^ 
of  the  soul  over  the  senses,  and  of  love,  over  sdfiahneai.  This 
was  greatness  indeed ! 
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Jesus  apparently  did  not  succeed.  The  opinion  of  the 
world  was  tiiat  He  failed  because  He  fell,  but  His  fall  was 
only  that  He  might  raise  others  to  glory,  honour,  and  im- 
mortality. 

May  God  sanctify  these  thoughts  for  our  instruction 
through  Jesus  Christ    Amen. 

The  late  Caleb  Mobris. 


Suldeot :  Thomas's  Confissslon  of  Faith. 
"  My  Lord,  and  my  God."— John  xz.  28. 

^HOMAS  ranks  seventh  in  the  list  of  the  apostles,  and  Is 
usually  coupled  with  Matthew  (Matt.  x.  2;  Mark 
iii.  18  ;  Luke  vl.  15).  All  that  we  know  of  him  is  de- 
rived from  the  Gk)spel  of  St.  John  (John  xi.  16;  xiv,  6; 
zx.  25).  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  honest  intention, 
and  ardent  love  for  his  Master,  but  slow  to  believe,  and  too 
much  swayed  by  regard  to  external  forms  and  relations.  The 
last  glimpses  we  get  of  him  are  at  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  with 
the  seven  disciples  (John  xxi.  2),  and  again  at  the  gathering 
of  the  apostles  after  the  Ascension  (Acts  i.  13). 

In  the  Church,  Thomas  is  best  known  as  the  disciple  thU 
doubled;  but  would  it  not  be  well  to  think  of  him  more  as  a 
true  and  devoted  servant  of  the  Cross,  and  one  whose  last 
recorded  words  contain  the  noblest  confession  of  our  Lord's 
divinity  uttered  by  apostolic  lips — '*  J/y  Lord  and  my  God  "  f 

These  words  imply — 

I.  Joyful  recognition.  Partings  are  painful.  Wlien  Paul 
bade  farewell  to  the  elders  of  Ephesus  they  sorrowed  most  of 
all  for  the  words  which  he  spake,  "  that  they  should  see  his 
face  no  more  "  (Acts  xx.  36 — 38).  But  the  grief  of  the  dis- 
ciples was  relieved  by  hope.  **  Ye  now  therefore  have  sorrow, 
but  I  will  see  you  again,  and  your  heart  shall  rejoice,  and 
your  joy  no  man  taketh  from  you  "  (John  xvi.  22).  This  was 
fulfilled  at  the  resurrection.    "Then  were  the  disciples  qioA 
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^vlien  they  saw  tlio  Lord  *'  (John  xx.  20).  But  Thomas  did 
wiA  at  first  bhare  this  jcy  (vtr.  24,  25),  would  not  boliovi'  oa 
the  word  of  tho  disciples;  turturod  with  doubts  and  fears; 
no  rest.  Again  th(3  first  day  of  the  woek  dawns.  Again 
tho  (liM-iiiL's  {j^atlK^r  together,  and  this  time  Thomas  is  with 
tin  in.  Again  Jesus  appears  and  renews  His  loving  saluta- 
tir«ii,  '*  l*ea(o  \ny  uuto  you."  Then,  turning  to  Thomas,  for  lie 
IcTiow  all,  witli  iiiliuite  condescension  and  tenderness  He  says. 
*' Uracil  hither  thy  iingt*r,  and  beliold  my  hands;  and  reach 
liithor  thy  hand  and  ihrust  it  into  my  side :  and  bo  not  faith- 
loss  but  btlieving."  But  Thomas  seeks  not  now  such  proofs. 
His  doubts  arc  goTir.  In  an  ecstacy  of  lovo  and  remembrance 
he  irios  out,  **;My  L^rd  and  my  God."  So  it  is  in  tho  ex- 
periinee  of  all  true  disiiples.  The  sight  of  Jesus  gives  peac-e. 
Evory  new  revelation  of  His  glory  awakens  fi'esli  joy. 
But  not  so  with  all  men.  Recognitions  are  not  alway.s 
joyful.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  for  the  criminal  to  see 
tlie  man  enter  tho  witness-box  who  can  convict  him.  Ahab 
shrank  from  meeting  Elijah  (1  Kings  xxi.  20).  Tho  demons 
tronibh'din  tlio  presence  of  Clirist,  for  tlieyknew  His  jwwer 
(Matt.  viii.  2i> ;  Mark  i.  24).  So  there  will  be  dismay  and 
horror  when  Christ  shall  come  again  in  His  glory  (liev.  i.  5 ; 
vi.  15,  16). 

But  it  is  different  in  the  meeting  of  inends  and  loved  ones : 
Peter  (Acts  xii.  14 — 16;  ;  Paul  and  tho  brcthicn  (Acts 
xxviii.  1.3) ;  Jacob  and  Joseph  (Gen.  xlv.  26 ;  xlvi.  30 — "  Now 
let  me  die  since  I  have  seen  thy  face,  because  thou  art  yet 
alive").  »So  Tliomas,  so  all  true  disciple.'^,  rejoiciJ  in  Christ, 
who  tlicjugli  He  was  dead,  is  alive  again,  and  crowned  with 
glory  and  lionour. 

**1  ku(,w  whom  I  have  believed." 

II.  Divine  homafjv.  Friends  rise  in  our  estimation  as  ire 
know  them  better.  Ijove  tested  by  trial.  Suffering  and  death 
reveal  the  soul.  INrhaos  we  never  see  so  cleariy  the  greatness 
of  our  friend  as  when  ho  is  taken  from  U8.  (David  and 
Jonathan.)  So  it  seems  to  have  been  with  th^  di^-iples  of 
Jesus.    Loved  Him  as  a  friend,  trusted  in  Him  as  a  prophet, 
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^believed  on  Him  as  the  Messiali,  beheld  glimpses  of  His 
.glory  as  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father,  but  it  was  only 
perhaps  after  His  resurrection  that  they  recognised  the  fulness 
of  His  glory,  and  bowed  their  hearts  to  Him  as  Gh>d.  ''  My 
Jjord  and  my  God."  What  a  testimony  to  the  Divine  great- 
ness of  Jesus !  It  is  written,  "  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord 
thy  God."  When  the  heathen  offered  such  worship  to  Paul, 
he  shrank  from  it  with  horror  (Acts  xiv.  14,  15).  When  {he 
devout  Cornelius  offered  such  worship  to  Peter,  though  but 
in  form,  he  recoiled,  for  it  was  not  for  man  (Acts  x.  25). 
When  an  apostle  offered  such  worship  to  an  angel,  he  would 
.not  have  it,  but  said,  ''See  thou  do  it  not,  for  I  am  thy 
fellow-servant.  Worship  Gbd"  (Rev.  xxii.  9).  But  when 
Thomas  in  his  enthusiaam  offered  such  worship  to  JesuS|  He, 
**  the  meek  and  the  lowly  in  heart,"  receives  it  as  His  right. 
<0h  what  joy,  that  we  may  let  our  whole  heart  go  forth  to  TTin^ 
in  love,  and  trust,  and  adoration.  This  is  the  very  spirit  of 
heaven  (Heb.  i.  6;  Bev.  v.  12—14;  PhiL  ii.  10). 

in.  Jppropriaiing  faith.  «'  My,"  a  little  word,  but  of 
deep  significance.  Only  a  person  can  say  ''My;"  it  implies 
relationship,  right  of  property,  personal  love  :  "  my  home," 
"my  book,"  "my  master,"  "my  wife,"  "my  child."  Sup- 
jpose  the  cry  is  raised,  "  A  ship  on  the  rooks ! "  Every  heart 
touched ;  but  what  are  the  feelings  of  others  oompax^  with 
ithose  of  the  mother,  who  knows  that  her  only  son  is  in  peril 
of  death. 

There  is  a  stir  in  the  streets  of  Capernaum.  The  crowd 
Ihat  follows  Jesus  say  among  themselves,  "  There  is  a  child 
dying  in  the  house  of  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue."  But  how 
different  their  pity  from  the  intensity  of  personal  love  which 
the  father  expresses  in  his  appeal  to  Jesus,  "ify  little 
daughter  lieth  at  the  point  of  death :  I  pray  thee  come  and 
lay  thine  hands  on  her,  that  she  may  be  healed,"  Mark  v.  22. 
"  My  "  may  embody  the  deepest  grief  or  joy. 

Bemember  David's  bitter  cry,  "  0  my  son  Absalom,  my 
■son,  my  son  Absalom!  would  Gt>d  I  had  died  for  thee,  0 
Absalom,  my  son,  my  son ! "  2  Sam.  xviii.  33.    (Compare  with 
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Mark  the  difference  b< 
'  believers  in  historical  Chi 
"  The  Lord  He  is  God," 
Christ  for  oneself,  saying, 
says  the  marrow  of  the  Go 
"  our." 

IV.  Self'Burrendering  Lo\ 
unto  Gt)d,"  Eom.  vi.  13. 
this  is  done  are  we  truly  co 
for  ever.    The  sight  of  Jec 
the  pain  of  sin,   but  Hi 
There  will  be  the  humbli 
ness,  but  His  gracious  wo 
the  consciousness  of  unwor 
yet  befall,  but  His  sweet  p 
puissant  love  assures  us  < 
reason,  our  conscience,  oui 
the  testimony  of  the  faithf  i 
thousand  voices  of  the  rede 
claims  of  Jesus,  and  in  assi 
and  will  be  our  highest  b 

to  Him  wl»rkH<«r  ^^A  r 
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Happy  those  who  are  able  in  truth  to  say  *'  My  Lord  and 
my  God,"  Matt.  xvi.  17  ;  1  Cor.  ii.  10 ;  1  John  v.  1—5.  Here 
IB  the  true  bond  of  union,  1  Cor.  i.  2  ;  2  Cor.  x.  7. 

Here  is  the  noblest  inspiration  of  life,  2  Cor.  y.  14.  Strength 
for  work.  Comfort  in  trouble.  Hope  in  death,  2  Tim.  iv. 
6 — 8.  Here  is  what  gives  eterniiy  itself  its  chief  interest 
and  joy.  There  we  shall  behold  the  King  in  His  beauty. 
And  when  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is  and  shall  be  like  Him, 
with  what  ecstacy  of  love  and  gratitude  and  joy  shall  we  cry, 
'' My  Lord  and  My  God:' 

Ahemethy.  William  Foesyth,  M.A. 


WEEK-NIGHT    SKETCHES   ON   THE  FIEST    BOOK 
OF  SAMUEL, 

No.xn. 

Subject :  The  Immediate  Consequences  of  a  National  Rejec- 
tion of  God. 

'*Then  Nahash  the  Ammonite  came  up,  and  encamped  against  Jabesh- 
gilead :  and  all  the  men  of  Jabesh  said  unto  Kahash,  Make  a  covenant 
with  OS,  and  we  will  serve  thee.  And  Kahash  the  Ammonite  answered 
them,  On  this  condition  will  I  make  a  covenant  with  you,  that  I  may 
thrust  out  all  your  right  eyes,  and  lay  it  for  a  reproach  upon  all  Israel,'* 
&c. — Chap,  xi,  ver.  1 — 8. 

^TE  should  imagine  that  now  Israel  is  in  the  veiy 
height  of  her  glory.  Her  long  expressed  wish  is 
attained.  She  has  thoroughly  abandoned  the  old 
theocracy,  having  exchanged  it  for  a  monarchical  form  of 
government.  Saul,  who  had  been  privately  anointed  king, 
having  passed  through  a  preparatory  discipline,  has  been 
publicly  received  as  such  by  his  compeers  with  mingled 
feelings  of  joy  and  envy.  There  are  always  some  narrow, 
self-admiring  spirits  who  cannot  bear  to  see  their  fellows  pass 
them  on  the  pathway  of  fame.  They  unselfiflhly  consider 
themselves  the  only  proper  individuals  to  step  into  vacant 


see  the  result  of  this  disobediene< 
Israel,  vre  fear  that  the  invasio: 
but  too  prophetic  of  those  awful 
declared  should  come  upon  their 
Being.  AVe  take  these  words 
quences  of  a  national  rejection  of 

I.    TlLVT  WIIKX   A   NATION   HEJEC 
BALLY  EXPECT  TO  BE  TBOTTBLED   BY 

reference  to  past  history',  that  th< 
with  a  very  strong  and  determine 
fested  at  their  coming  out  of  I 
wants,  and  in  hiring  Balaam  to 
were  not  allowed  to  come  into  tl 
unto  the  tenth  generation,  f  I. 
inherent  dislike  in  the  mind  of  a 
but  there  woudd  also  be  in  this  ii 
defeat  which  the  Ammonites  ha 
hand  of  Jephthah.^  In  fact,  the 
old  land  quarrel  between  these  t 
sioned  the  battle  just  mentioned, 
stiiye  to  revenge  and  recover.  I 
gather  that — 
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a  passing  insult  on  the  part  of  Israel,  which  Tirould  have  soon 
spent  its  violence  and  then  return  to  calm.  It  was  a  deep-soated 
hatred  that  time  had  almost  rendered  chronic.  It  is  easy  to 
settle  the  dispute  of  yesterday,  but  when  years  have  passed 
they  make  the  breach  almost  impassable.  Thus  Qod  rendered 
dark  the  hope  of  Israel  througb  enemies  of  the  longest  stand- 
ing and  the  most  dreaded. 

(1)  Would  he  hitter  enemies,     (2)  Would  he  despotic  enemies, 

2.  They  were  enemies  that  had  heen  previously  defeated.  As 
we  have  seen,  they  had  been  most  severely  routed  by  Jephthah. 
The  relatives,  friends,  and  companions  of  these  warriors  now 
threatening  Israel  with  invasion  were  slain  in  that  conflict. 
Hence  they  would  gather  inspiration  from  that  terrible  battle- 
field, from  the  remembrance  of  old  aff'ections  rendered  sacred 
by  death  in  such  a  cause ;  and  thus  animated,  how  deter- 
mined would  be  their  courage  and  how  mad  their  deeds  of 
valour.     Truly,  Israel  had  need  to  fear  such  a  foe. 

3.  These  enemies  were  most  opportufie  in  their  attach  upon 
Israel,  Both  as  regards  the  (1)  place  on  which  it  was  made, 
and  also  as  regards  the  time.  It  was  near  to  their  own 
country  and  was  also  extremely  weak,  almost  incapable  of 
self-defence,  as  many  of  its  inhabitants  had  been  recently  put 
to  the  sword  because  they  woudd  not  assist  the  Israelites 
against  the  Benjamitos,*  and  thus  were  very  likely  to  be  over- 
come. (2)  As  regards  the  time  of  this  threatened  invasion,  Israel 
was  in  a  most  unsettled  condition.  The  people  were  in  a 
transition  state,  just  changing  an  old  form  of  government 
for  a  new  one,  consequently  were  very  much  occupied  with 
their  own  aifairs.  Tliere  were  new  arrangements  to  make 
adapted  to  the  changed  condition  of  things.  All  the  strength, 
skill,  and  time  that  the  nation  could  command  was  required 
to  be  expended  upon  itself,  to  give  it  permanency,  and  to  give 
freedom  from  civil  faction.  Hence,  the  Israelites  were 
totally  unprepared  for  war,  and  especially  with  so  powerful  a 
foe.  Surely  liere  was  a  strong  intimation  that  tliey  ought 
not  to  have  rejected  God  as  they  had  done  during^ the  last  few 

*  Judges  xxi. 
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montlis.    All  this  was  a  dark  cloud  in  heavens  alone,  indicat- 
ing that  their  future  history  would  be  tempestuous. 

II.  That  when  a  nation  kejects  God  its  degradation  is 

CERTAIN  to  follow. 

Nahash  assuDies  the  weakness  of  the  men  of  Jabesh-gilead, 
and  their  consequent  inability  to  defend  themselves  from  his 
army.  Ho  tlierefore  commences  at  once  to  propose  the  most 
painful  and  humiliating  condition  of  continued  peace.  A  con- 
dition indeed  which  would  involve  the  whole  nation  in  disgrace. 

1.  These  people  are  about  to  degrade  the  nohU  achiercmenU  of 
their  ancestors.  They  want  to  make  a  covenant  with  the 
Ammonites,  and  thus  to  cast  aside  the  supremacy  which  their 
forefathers  had  gained  over  them.  And  this  is  a  true  charac- 
teristic of  a  nation  that  has  rejected  God.  When  they  have 
rejected  Ilini,  the  next  thing  to  do  is  to  throw  away  all  the 
sacred  memories  of  the  past,  and  to  nullify  their  meaning. 
And  truly  when  a  nation  comes  to  this,  it  is  degraded  to  the 
very  lowest  abyss. 

2.  These  peojyle  are  far  more  careful  about  their  oicn  comfort 
than  tlie  memories  of  tlieir  past  history.  They  would  a  great 
deal  rather  undo  the  achievements  of  their  ancestors  than 
lose  tlieir  own  eyes.  Surely  that  people  must  have  become 
degrisded  who  regaid  as  more  precious  tlie  temporary  enjoy- 
ment of  life  to  the  grandeur  of  their  past  heroism.  When 
any  nation  begins  to  think  lightly,  and  to  feel  coldly  about  its 
noblo  ancestors  and  their  glorious  doings,  it  is  a  sure  token 
of  decay.     Let  us  ever  hold  them  dear. 

3.  2'hese  people  were  willing  to  degrade  themsehet  hg  the  breaking 
of  a  Divine  Law.  They  wanted  to  make  a  covenant  with  the 
Ammonites,  which  had  been  strictly  forbidden  by  God.  This 
is  just  what  we  might  have  expected.  It  is  only  natural  that^ 
after  they  have  dethroned  the  Divine  Being,  they  should 
infringe  His  law.  A  nation's  morality  will  be  strong  and 
beautiful  in  proportion  to  the  respect  which  is  paid  by  that 
nation  to  the  supremacy  of  GK>d.  Let  a  people  onoe  dispense 
with  God  irom  its  throne,  and  every  other  evil  will  follow 
with  rapid  step. 
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4.  These  people  are  degraded  hy  doubting  the  hraverg  of  their 
country.  Tliey  desire  seven  days'  respite  to  send  messengers 
unto  all  the  the  coasts  of  Israel,  to  see  if  there  is  any  one  to 
save  them  from  their  peril.  Why  did  they  doubt  the  ability 
of  the  nation  to  help  in  this  extremity  ?  Had  they  not  just 
obtained  a  new  king  ?  Were  there  not  men  to  be  found  now 
as  brave  as  in  the  days  of  their  ancestors  ?  Low  ideas  of 
national  courage  are  deeply  characteristic  of  a  people's 
degradation  and  ruin.  When  citizens  lose  confidence  in  their 
defenders  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  elements  of  weakness  are 
mining  the  society  prejudicial  to  its  welfare.  May  we  never 
lose  faith  in  the  heroism  of  our  country ! 

II.  These  enemies  and  this  degbadation  game  immediately 

AFIEB    THE   NATION  HAD    REJECTED    GoD    IN   PKOOLAIMINa   THE 
NEW  KINO. 

1,  As  a  reminder.  To  make  the  IsraeliteB  very  careful  in 
their  revolution,  and  to  give  them  to  feel  that  aldiough  they 
had  got  a  king,  he  could  not  remove  them  from  the  touch, 
nor  could  he  shelter  them  from  the  displeasure,  of  God. 

2.  As  a  prognostication.  That  notwithstanding  their  re* 
joicing  at  the  public  recognition  of  the  new  king,  the  future 
history  of  the  nation  could  not  be  altogether  smooth  and 
glad.  It  was  the  calm  before  the  tempest,  and  the  invasion 
by  the  Ammonites  was  the  first  peal  of  thunder  announcing 
the  nearing  storm. 

Lessons : — 

(1)  For  a  nation  to  reject  God  is  for  it  truly  to  forsake  its 
best  welfare— political,  social,  and  moral. 

(2)  That  a  nation  rejecting  God  is  sure  to  meet  with  numerous 
difficulties. 

(3)  That  a  nation  by  rejecting  God  introduces  into  its  history 
the  true  element  of  its  ruin. 

(4)  This  national  destruction  or  sorrow  may  be  delayed,  but  it 
is  certain. 

Peterborough.  Joseph  S.  Ezell.* 

*  The  nibject  of  the  writer's  fonner  article,  page  156,  ahoold  have  been 
printed  "Human  Effort,"  instead  of  "fioman  Help." 
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ence  a  myth,  and  in  the  same  spirit  Sir  H.  Bawlinsoa  has 
started  an  hypothesis  which  finds  in  Zoroaster  the  personifi- 
cation of  an  old  religious  system,  an  imaginary  hero,  who  at 
first  stood  as  a  representative  of  Scythic  Magism.  But,  accept-  ' 
ing  the  more  general  conclusion  of  early,  and  indeed  of  most 
recent  historic  writers,  and  the  incidental  testimony  of  other 
authors,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  the  name  Zoroaster,  around 
which  clusters  the  sacred  literature  known  as  ^he  Avesta,  and 
that  has  been  a  name  of  power  in  Persian  theology  and  life 
for  ages,  is  really  the  name  of  a  man  who  actually  lived, 
thought,  and  wrought  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  religions 
of  the  world.  A  learned  Parsee,  Mr.  Furdonjee,  wrote  with 
much  ability  in  1851  to  prove  that  the  age  of  Zoroaster  was 
the  fifth  or  sixth  century  before  Christ.  And,  as  argued  by 
Mr.  S.  F.  Clarke,  Plato's  reference  to  his  religion  (Alcibiades 
i.  37),  speaks  of  it  as  something  established  in  the  form  of 
Magism,  or  the  system  of  the  Medes  in  West  Iran,  while  the 
Avesta  appears  to  have  originated  in  Bactria,  or  East  Iran. 
This  already  carries  the  age  of  Zoroaster  back  to  at  least  the 
sixth  or  seventh  century  before  Christ.  When  the  Avesta 
was  written  Bactria  was  an  independent  monarchy.  Zoroaster 
is  represented  as  teaching  under  King  Yistacpa.  But  the 
Assyrians  conquered  Bactria  B.C.  1200,  which  was  the  last  of 
the  Iranic  kingdoms,  they  having  previously  vanquished  the 
Medes,  Hyrcanians,  Parthians,  and  Persians.  As  Zoroaster 
must  have  lived  before  this  conquest,  his  period  \h  taken  back 
to  a  still  more  remote  time,  about  B.C.  1300  or  b.o.  1500." 
Aristotle,  however,  places  him  as  far  back  as  B.C.  6500,  and 
Biinsen  seems  to  think  that  not  unreasonable.  Spiegel  con- 
siders him  a  contemporary  and,  indeed,  a  neighbour  of  Abra- 
ham, and  as  living,  therefore,  about  b.o.  2000;  Dollinger 
thinks  he  may  have  been  somewhat  later  than  Moses,  perhaps 
about  B.C.  1300,  but  he  adds,  ''it  is  impossible  to  fix  pre- 
cisely ; "  and  with  his  verdict  and  that  of  Biinsen,  who  though 
not  refofling  Aristotle's  opinion,  says,  *^  at  the  present  stage 
of  the  inquiry  the  question  whether  this  date  (b.o.  6500)  is 
set  too  high  or  too  low  cannot  be  answered,  either  in  the  nega« 
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tivo  or  the  affirmatiye,"  it  aeeniB  almost  neoeasaxy  to 
Whilst  it  is  clear  that  he  cannot  have  lired  later  than  ti&s 
sixth  century  before  Christ,  the  modem  critioiam  that  plaoN 
*  him  in  prehistoric  times  seems  unanswerable.     Both  a  oanss 
and  also  a  result  of  this  chronological  difficulty  is  the  ihsoiy 
of  there  having  been  more  than  one  Zoroaster;  one  being 
Zarathustra,  the  Perso-Aryan  prophet,  and  the  Zoroaster, 
Zorades,  or  Zaratus  of  Greek  writers,  who  was  a  type  aad 
mythical  creation.    As  we  hare  said,  we  aooept  the  theorj  of 
his  being  an  historic  personage.    But,  arising  from  the  difi- 
culty  of  fixing  the  date  of  his  life,  there  are  great  difficulties 
in  discovering  much  about  its  locality  or  events.    We  axe  kft 
chiefly  for  such  information  to  any  inferences  we  gather  from 
the  Avesta,  or  to  any  scanty  traditions  that  nuiy  seem  at  all 
trustworthy.    The  language  of  the  Zend  books  is  said  to  be 
Buctrian,  and  from  this,  and  other  reasons  that  weigh  with 
them,  most  modern  writers  suppose  that  Zoroaster  resided  ia 
Bactria.     That  ancient  Asiatic  kingdom  seems  diafinpij^^ 
from  earliest  traditions  of  it,  by  its  fertility  of  climate,  and  ill 
warlike  populations.    In  much  more  recent  times  its  caraliy 
were  famous  among  the  military  achievements  of  the  Esst 
Probably  in  Zoroaster's  time  there  had  recently  been  grest 
physical  calamities  that  affected  the  former  of  the  two  distiiid* 
tions  of  Bactria  we  have  mentioned ;  &r  it  seems  that  ahoai 
his  era  some  geological  convulsions  had  changed  the  dinafti 
of  Northern  Asia,  and  very  suddenly  produced  seven  sold 
where  before  there  ''  had  been  almost  a  tropical  tempeiptaie.'' 
In  the  Yendidad,  the  first  part  of  the  2Send  Avaata,  we  lesl 
what  seems  a  bitter  jeremiad  over  the  iiiteiisoly  rigorous  &M 
of  winter,  whilst  the  warmth  and  glow  of  dqmrted  summsi'  ii 
mournfully  bewailed.    This  couTukion  had  beau  much 
recent  in  Asia,  according  to  Lyell,  than  in  most  parts  of  |li* 
globe,  for  the  mammoth  and  the  elephant  are  fouud  there  ha. 
a  firoxen  condition  entombed.     The  awful  convudsioti  which 
had  so  recently  turned  their  summer  dimate  into  winter  both 
quickened  and  illustrated  the  deep  sense  Zoraa£tar  had  of  thK 
antagonism  between  good  aad^evil  in  human  wemmftaocafc- 
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And  perhaps  the  genius  and  habits  of  a  warlike  population 
had  also  their  influence  in  leading  him  to  realise  the  an- 
tagonism between  good  and  evil  (the  war)  in  man  himself. 
He  was  oppressed  with  the  sight  of  evil— spiritual  evil.  His 
meditations  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  woe  had  its  foun- 
tain in  sin,  and  the  origin  of  sin  was  in  the  demoniac  world. 
Evidently  he  lived  an  intensely  introspective  life.  And  so, 
without  anticipating  what  we  may  have  to  say  on  his  theology 
and  ethics,  we  conclude  that  his  life  and  circumstances  were 
such  as  gave  him  a  keen  sense  of  strife,  of  which  the  warlike 
spirits  and  achievements  of  his  countrymen  would  from  his 
boyhood  have  been  to  him  a  suggestion  and  a  symbol.  And, 
added  to  this,  ''  amid  the  terrible  convulsions  of  the  air  and 
the  ground,  these  antagonisms  of  outward  good  and  evil, 
Zoroaster  developed  his  belief  in  the  dualism  of  all  things." 
Bristol.  Ubuah  E.  Thomas. 
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SHORT  ESSAYS. 
On  Conveesation,  as  ikdicattnq  Pebsonal  Cosvictioks. 

TTHOUT  being  dishonest,  people  often  assert  in 
conversation,  opinions  which  are  not,  and  should 
not  in  fairness,  be  looked  upon  as  beinff  their 
genuine  beliefs.  Mere  circumstances  frequently  decide  what 
views  a  man  shall  advance,  or  oppose,  in  a  colloquial  discus- 
sion. Let  us  imagine  that  he  takes  the  affirmative  side.  He 
propounds,  say,  a  certain  proposition  or  enunciates  a  certain 
idea.  Now,  as  it  is  notorious  that  few  persons,  in  ordinary 
conversation,  think  much  before  they  speak,  the  probability  is 
that  the  proposition,  or  the  idea,  will  be  unsound.  If  it  is 
so,  however,  the  man  should  be  censured  rather  for  express- 
ing as  his  own  a  sentiment  which  he  has  not  conceived,  than 
for  conceiving  a  sentiment  which  is  not  true.  But  not  only 
ought  we  not  to  account  as  the  settled  opinions  of  even  an 
honest  man  all  the  views  which  he  affirms  in  ordinary  oonver- 
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jsation.  Often,  no  greater  weight  should  be  attached  to  hu 
utterances  when  ho  proceeds  to  reiterate  and  confixm  thmn. 
For,  granting  that  he  has  assumed  a  false  positionf  whether 
he  now  retires  from,  or  vigorouslj  defends  it,  will  depend 
mainly  upon  the  x>ei'8on>  or  persons,  in  whose  aodetj  he 
happens  to  bo  placed— upon  the  mode  of  attack  adopted  hj 
his  adversary,  or  adversaries.  Of  course  it  will  depend  partly 
upon  himself.  Some  people  having,  however  reoUeesly,  com 
made  an  assertion,  will,  on  no  consideration,  withdraw  it 
They  seem  to  lay  a  claim  to  intellectual  infallibilily,  whidi 
very  claim  is  an  efiPect  and  evidence  of  their  beinff  futhor 
removed  than  ordinarily  ening  men  and  women  mm  ths 
possession  of  that  attribute.  But  the  average  human  being 
is  not  so  imreasonable.  The  avera^  human  being  will  plsia 
guilty  to  an  error  of  the  tongue  if  only  it  be  considerately 
exposed  by  another.  But  he  will  be  driyen  into  an  obstinate 
defence  of  it  by  the  savage  style  of  criticism— -a  critidsai 
directed  equally  to  the  unsound  observation  and  tlie  unfinta- 
nate  author  of  it  with  which  people  so  often  proceed  to  set 
right  the  utterer  of  a  thoughtless,  though  perhaps  iwwftftgwt 
remark.  Such  a  style  of  criticism  is  almost  sure  to  raflb  the 
temper  of  the  person  against  whom  it  is  levelled,  and  he 
whose  temper  has  just  been  wantonly  ru£Bed  by  another  it 
not  in  a  congenial  mood  for  paying  the  irritatinR  opponent  a 
compliment  on  the  latter's  more  accurate  knowledge^  whidi  an 
Amission  of  his  own  mistake  would  praotioally  amwint  ta 
But,  further,  the  man  whoee  temper  has  been  tnna  rallied  1^ 
another  is  not  in  a  congenial  mood  for  attaining  himself  thai 

more  accurate  knowledge.    The  turbid  element  of *~ 

which  his  adversary  has  imported  into  the  oontroveragr,  i 
really  so  blinded  the  man's  mental  vision  that  heroes  ; 
perceive  his  mistake  as  he  otherwise  wonUL  So  I  aay,  a  m 
without  being  dishonest,  often  asserts  alBnnirtiTelj  in  < 
nary  conversation,  opinions  which  are  not  his  (_ 
and  is  influenced  in  retiring  ftan,  or  Tigoronsl/ 
his  false  x>osition  mainly  by  the  person  or  pevsotti 
society  he  happens  to  be  pleoed.  Let  ns  now  *"^|*»^  flii 
the  man  takes  the  negative  side  in  a  iwUftq^wial  imaamUL^ 
In  this  case  the  views  which  he  ex[krc9«eii  are  even  letm  U>  iK> 
relied  on  as  his  own  than  iu  the  previous  inatani.i^  whioU  hiu  i 
been  assumed.  Often,  €ven  au  horieat  man  denies  Mimp^/ 
because  another  person  has  affit-med.  H«(  wns  himself  p^'^^ 
haps,  on  the  very  point  of  giving  utterance  to  a  pHrticulif 
idea,  when  some  one  else  happening  to  exprefts  thf»  idf^  j 
.before  him,  he  at  once  proceeds  to  caiil  at  ik    JBut  itdw*J 
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not  at  all  follow  that  the  man's  conduct  on  such  an  occasion 
is  the  result  of  mere  captiousness,  or  a  love  of  opposition 
simply,  which  unworthy  motive  does,  it  must  be  atunitted, 
not  unfrequently  prompt  the  antagonistic  attitude  assmned  in 
debate.  It  commonly  springs  from  a  certain  love  of  fairness 
which,  when  any  single  aspect  of  a  subject  has  been  forcibly 
presented,  induces  one,  in  a  spirit  of  justice,  to  iirgo  some 
other.  The  criticism  proceeds,  too,  in  many  instances  ftom 
the  fact  that,  when  a  sentiment  assumes  palpable  shape  by 
being  embodied  in  words,  you  can  see  in  it  a  semblance  of 
defect  which  you  could  not  see  were  the  thing  merely  in  your 
mind.  Authors  in  particular  know  this  to  be  the  case.  They 
will  testify  that  after  expressing  their  ideas  in  composition 
they  detect  the  fallacies  underlying  them  as  they  never  did 
before,  and  thus,  that  by  writing  wey  not  only  impart  their 
thougl^ts  but  mature  them.  Bacon  implies  this  theory  when 
he  says,  "  The  proceeding  upon  somewhat  conceived,  in  writ- 
ing, doth  for  the  most  part  mcilitate  despatch ;  for,  though  it 
should  it  be  wholly  rejected,  yet  that  negative  is  more  preg- 
nant of  direction  than  an  indefinite,  as  ashes  are  more 
generative  than  dust"  Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  sem- 
blance of  defect  perceived  in  a  spoken  sentiment.  One  can 
scarcely,  indeed,  utter  an  observation  that  may  not  be  ques- 
tioned, with  considerable  show  of  reason.  I  have  even  read 
of  some  persons  who  proceeded  seriously  to  dispute  the  truth 
of  the  commonplace  axiom,  ''  Man  is  a  rational  creature." 
The  objector  urged  in  support  of  his  argument,  the  case  of 
the  thousands  of  unhappy  men  and  women  who  people  oiir 
lunatic  asylums. 

The  moral  of  what  has  been  written  is :  Let  us  be  cautious 
in  inferring  a  man's  settled  creed,  and  in  particular,  let  us  be 
cautious  in  deducing  views  of  his  character  from  a  few  iso- 
lated expressions  of  opinion  uttered  by  him  in  the  £reedom  of 
social  intercourse.  Many  of  the  most  right-thinking  and 
right-acting  men  whose  sentiments  and  whose  lives  have  ever 
blessed  humaniiy  might,  by  such  a  process,  be  made  to 
appear  altogether  wrong. 

The  Alleged  Tyranky  of  Self-hadb-  Men. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  men  who  have  risen  from  a 
humble  position  make  the  hardest  masters.  The  accusation 
is,  ptobably,  true.  But,  before  judgment  is  pronounced 
upon  such  jpersons,  two  circumstances  ought,  I  think,  to  be 
considered  m  extenuation  of  their  conduct.    The  first  circum** 
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fitanee  is  thiB :  there  is  generally,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  to  serve  under  a  man  whose  social  status  was  once, 
they  know,  flEir  inferior  to  what  it  is  now,  a  disposition  to 
presume  upon  that  fact — a  disposition  to  pay  less  deference 
to  the  commacds  of  such  an  one  than  they  would  pay  to  the 
commands  of  a  master  whose  social  status  they  do  not  know 
to  hiive  been  formerly  thus  inferior.  The  unfortunate  man, 
therefore,  is  obliged  in  self-defence  to  practise  a  stricter 
discipline — to  maintain  a  less  affable  bearing  in  his  inter* 
course  ¥rith  those  under  him  than  he  otherwise  would.  The 
second  circumstance  is  this :  whether  he  practises  this  stricttf 
discipline — maintains  his  less  affable  bearing — or  not,  he  Kill 
apptrar  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  his  antecedent  hii- 
tory,  to  be  more  arbitrary  in  his  position  than  he  really  isi 
by  contrast  with  the  position  which  he  once  occupied. 


l\t  Inzer's  iinger-|ost. 


Subject:  The  Jxwisn Jubilks, 

AX  fhfRT.Elf  OF  THE  QOSPEL 

Age. 

"Then  shalt  them  cause  the 
tronipet  of  the  JubiJee  to  sound 

throughont  all  yoor 

land." — Lev.  xxv.  9. 

"The  arcepUble  year  of  the 
Lord. " — Luke  It.  19. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the 
HoMiiisT  (page  76)  we  indi- 
cated that  the  Jewish  Jubilee 
taught  two  great  principles. 
First:  That  the  degeneratite 
forces  of  society  are  in  itself; 
and,  secondly :  That  the  cor- 
rective forces  of  society  are 
from  God.  We  may  find 
nnalogies  between  the  Jewish 
Jubilee  and  the  Gospel  age 
(1)  in  the  manner  in  which  it 


was  introduced — on  the  "  day 
of  atonement,"  (2)  in  th0 
uniyersaliiy  of  its  extent— 
"throughout  all  the  land.*' 
for  eyeiy  Jew,  and  (3)  in  the 
benefits  which  it  confened. 
This  last  is  the  only  point  of 
analogy  we  shall  notice  in 
this  sketch.  The  blessing* 
may  be  comprised  under  four 
heads. 

I.   THBCAI^CELLINOOFDm 

''  At  the  end  of  every  seren 
years  thou  shalt  make  are- 
lease,"  &c.  (Deuteronomy  !▼. 
1 — 6.)  Now,  spiritually,  in 
relation  to  God  we  are  all 
debtors,  "  debtors  to  do  the 
whole  law."  There  are  manj 
points,  of  coursoi  in  which  an 
must  not  be  consideied  a 
debt.    A  debt  may  be  jvstifi* 
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able,  sin  \h  not ;  the  discharge 
of  a  debt  sets  a  debtor  free 
£rom  all  obligation  to  the 
creditor;  the  pardon  of  sin 
does  not :  the  contracting  of 
a  debt  implies  the  free  con- 
sent of  the  creditor,  but  the 
commission  of  sin  does  not 
imply  the  consent  of  Gt>d. 
Sin  is  like  a  debt  only  in  one 
sense — ^viz.,  an  unfulfilled  ohli- 
potion,  and  this  unfulfilled 
obligation,  which  in  relation 
to  God  is  enormous,  may  be 
removed  in  all  cases  in  the 
€K)spel  age.  ''Be  it  known 
unto  you,  men  and  brethren, 
that  through  this  man  is 
preached  unto  you  the  for- 
giveness of  sins." 

n.   The      TERMIKATION     OF 

TASSALAGB.  The  Jows,  as 
well  as  other  Oriental  people, 
were  in  the  habit  of  paying 
their  debts  by  selling  them- 
selves to  their  creditors,  and 
thus  they  became  the  pro- 
perty of  others,  they  had  no 
claim  upon  their  own  time  or 
powers,  they  were  slaves. 
On  this  day  of  jubilee  a  man 
was  made  free  and  became 
his  own  again.  The  moment 
the  blast  of  the  jubilee 
trumpet  fell  on  his  ears  he 
would  be  free  (read  Lev. 
XXV.  39).  Spiritufiuiy,  all  un- 
regenerate  men  are  slaves; 
sin  is  a  slavery  of  the  worst 
kind,  it  is  a  soul  slavery, 
*' carnally  sold  imder  sin." 
A  man's  body  may  be  in 
chains,  and  yet  he  himself  be 
free;  no  masaive  walls  or 
adamantine  chains  can  con- 


fine the  soul.  But  in  the 
Qospel  age  spiritual  liberty 
is  proclaimed;  it  is  the 
''glorious  liberty  of  the 
children  of  God." 

in.  The  BESTOBAnoir  of 
phopebty.  All  the  property 
that  the  various  citizens  of 
Judea  had  lost  during  the 
fifty  years  would  now  come 
back  to  its  original  posses- 
sors. "If  thy  brother  be 
waxen  poor,"  &c.,  &c.  (read 
Lev.  XXV.  25,  26).  As  sin- 
ners what  property  have  we 
lost,  what  property  have  we 
sacrificed?  We  have  lost 
spiritual  intelligenoe,  moral 
freedom,  peace  of  conscience, 
friendship  with  the  Infinite 
Father.  In  the  Gospel  age 
all  this  is  brought  back  to 
us.  We  become  "heirs  of 
God  and  joint  heirs  with 
Christ,"  heirs  to  an  "  inheri- 
tance incorruptible,  unde- 
tiled,"  &c.,  &c.  "  All  things 
are  ours,"  &c.,  &c. 

IV.  The  vsjOYMKsrr  of 
KEST.  "  A  jubilee  shall  that 
fiftieth  year  be  unto  you : 
ye  shall  not  sow,  neither  reap 
that  which  groweth  of  itself 
in  it,  nor  gather  the  grapes 
in  it  of  thy  vine  undreosed" 
(ver.  11).  And  then  "Ye 
shall  not  therefore  :  oppress 
one  another,  but  thou  shalt 
fear  thy  God"  (ver.  17).  Re- 
laxation from  toil,  physical 
repose,  social  harmony.  XJn- 
regenerate  men  have  no  rest ; 
"  There  is  no  rest,  saith  my 
God,  to  the  wicked."  All  is 
agitation,    turmoil,   tumult ; 
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men  battling  with  them- 
BolveS)  with  society,  with 
nature.  Under  the  Gospel 
age  peace  is  proclaimed,  all 
may  have  **  the  peace  of  God, 
which  pnssetli  all  understand- 
ing." lie  that  helieveth  in 
the  Christ  of  God  *'  enters 
into  rest,"  into  a  true  jubilee 
of  sold.  But  when  all  shall 
come  under  the  influence  of 
the  Gospel  there  will  be  uni- 
versal j)eace,  *•  the  wolf  shall 
dwell  with  the  lamb,"  &c. 

Conclusion.  Thank  God 
for  this  moral  jubilee !  Would 
that  all  men  would  accept  its 
blosHings.  Was  there  a  Jew, 
think  you,  who  started  not  at 
the  trumpet  blast,  and  who 
did  not  readily  and  gratefully 
accept  the  blessings  it  an- 
nounced? But  in  this  moral 
jubilee  men,  alas,  close  their 
ears,  and  spuni  the  high  bles- 
sings of  the  Gt)spel  era. 

Suhject :  God's  powee  re- 
vealed IN  His  FORBEA&- 
ANCE  TO  6INNEKS. 

'*  He  is  slow  to  anp?r  and  great 
in  ]>ower. " — Nah.  L  3. 

This  is  a  remarkable  ex- 
pression. It  seems  as  if  the 
prophet  meant  (lod  is  slow  to 
DUger  hecauHe  He  is  great  in 
potiw ;  if  I  le  had  less  power 
He  would  be  less  patient.  A 
man  may  *'  be  slow  to  anger," 
slow  to  deal  out  vengeance 
because  he  lacks  power  to  do 
60.  But  God  18  slow  to  anger 
because  Ho  has  abundance  of 
power.     In  order  to  see  the 


power  revealed  in  His  for- 
bearance towards  sinners  in 
this  world  think  of  four 
things : — 

I.  His  EXQUISITE  sensi- 
bility. There  are  some  men 
slow  to  anger  because  ther 
have  not  the  susceptibility  of 
feeling  an  insult  or  offence ; 
their  patience,  such  as  it  is, 
is  nothing  but  a  natural 
stoicism.  Many  men  are 
lauded  for  their  calmness 
under  insults,  who  are  rather 
to  be  pitied  for  their  natural 
insensibility,  or  denounced 
for  their  moral  callousness. 
But  the  Great  God  is  in- 
effably sensitive.  He  is  sen- 
sibility itself,  He  is  love.  He 
is  emotion.  He  feels  every- 
thing. Every  moral  act  vi- 
brates on  His  heart  chord, 
and  yet  He  is  slow  to  anger. 
Think  on— 

II.  His     ABHORBENCE       OF 

SIN.  It  is  tlie  '*  abomin- 
able "  thing  which  He  em- 
phatically hates.  His  whole 
nature  revolts  from  it.  He 
feels  that  it  is  in  autagonism 
to  His  will  and  to  the  order 
and  well-being  of  His  uni- 
verse.    Think  on — 

HI.   His    PROVOCATIOir   BT 

THE  WORLD.  Multiply  the 
sins  of  eacli  man  in  one  day 
by  the  countless  millions  of 
men  that  populate  the  globe, 
then  you  will  have  some  ooib' 
ception  of  the  provooation 
tliat  this  Gk>d  of  exquisite 
sensibility,  of  an  iueffaUe 
hatred  to  sin,  receives  every 
day  from  this  globe.     Onff 
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insult  often  sets  our  blood 
ablaze.  Surely  if  all  the 
patience  of  all  the  angels  in 
heaven  were  to  be  embodied 
in  one  personality,  and  that 
personality  were  entrusted 
with  the  government  of  this 
world  for  one  day,  before  the 
dock  struck  the  hour  of  mid- 
night he  would  set  the  world 
on  fire.     Think  on — 

IV.  His  HIOHT  TO  DOWHAT- 
EYBB  Hb  PLEASBS.     Hc  COUld 

show  His  anger,  if  Hepleased, 
anywhen,  anywhere,  or  any- 
how. He  is  absolutely  irre- 
sponsible ;  He  has  no  one  to 
fear.  When  men  feel  anger 
there  are  many  reasons  to 
prevent  them  m)m  showing 
it,  but  He  has  no  such  reason. 
How  great,  then,  must  be  His 
power  in  holding  back  His 
anger.  His  power  of  self- 
control  is  infinite.  ''He  is 
slow  to  anger  and  of  great 
power.'* 

Suhfect:  Man   an  object  oj 

ANOELIC   OBSERVATION. 

"A  Spectacle  unto  .  .  .  angels." — 
1  Cor.  iv.  9. 

The  margin  reads  **  thea- 
tre" for  **  spectacle,"  from 
the  Greek  word  B^arpov,  The 
reference,  in  all  probability, 
is  to  the  ancient  amplu- 
theatre,  whose  arena  was 
surrounded  by  circular  seats, 
capable  of  accommodating 
thousands  of  spectators.  In 
this  arena  tramed  athletes 
struggled  for  prizes  ^  in  the 
ancient  Games:  on  such  an 
arena  Paul  speaks  of  himself 


and  fellow-labourers  as  strug- 
gling, the  objects  not  only  of 
human  but  of  angelic  spec- 
tators.   The  world  is  inaeed 
a  moral  theatre,   every  man 
an  actor,    and    disembodied 
spirits  look  on  as  spectators. 
**  We  are  encompassed  about," 
ftc.    Angels  as  spectators  are 
iwUUigentj  inUrutsd,  nutMnnUf 
eomtant.    If  the  eye  of  such 
intelligences    are   constantlpr    . 
upon  us,  what  are  the  practi- 
cal conclusions  ? 
I.  That  oxtb  oondttot  hxbb 

OONCERNS  THB   UNiVEUSB.      No 

man  lives  unto  himself;  each 
unit  is  a  link  in  being's  end- 
less chain.  His  actions  must 
tell  banefully  or  beneficentlv 
on  the  creation ;  hence  all 
loving  and  loyal  intelligences 
direct  their  attention  to  him 
with  deep  and  unabating  in- 
terest. Besides,  men  and 
angels  are  ofisprin^  of  the 
same  Father,  participators  of 
the  same  nature,  subjects  of 
the  same  moral  government. 
No  wonder  they  are  so  oon- 

med. 

II.  That  ottb  pabt  shohxb 

BE  CABEFCTLLT  PLAYED.      HoW 

doubly  careful  are  our  actors 
on  the  stage,  in  the  presence 
of  spectators  distinguished 
for  the  highest  genius,  eru- 
dition, and  artistic  culture. 
It  behoves  every  man  to  be 
cautious  how  he  acts  in  the 
presence  of  liis  fellow-crea- 
tures, whether  they  are 
children  or  adults,  plebeians 
or  princes;    but   how  i&?^'i:^ 


futUe.  Whilst  there  is 
"who  reads  the  heart,  i 
may  be  millions  who  mar 
our  overt  acts,  whc 
wrought  in  darkness  o 
light. 

rV.     TiLVT  TTE   MAY  EX 
HELP     IN     ALL     HOLY    ESI 

voujRs.  Thoso  celestial  sp 
are  sent  forth  to  minist( 


As  IS  THE  Soul  so  is  t 
lovely  world  without,  you  n 
lovely.  Do  not  complain  oi 
All  the  bitter  water  thou  tas 
All  the  gloom  that  surrov 
from  thy  heart.  The  disc 
din  of  thine  own  disordered 
and  thou  shalt  see  goodne 
glow  within  thee,  and  thy  < 
without  a  cloud." 

Chahactee.—"  Every  act 
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If  the  Bible  as  a  whole  ii  inspired,  it  ig  of  ratt  importance  that  all  its  DiTine  ideal 
should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  liying  world  ox  men.  Though  the  pulpit  is  the 
•organ  Divinely  intended  for  thia  work,  it  has  been  doing  it  hitherto  In  a  miserably 
partial  and  restricted  method.  It  selects  isolated  passages,  and  leaves  whole  chapters 
and  books  for  the  most  part  untouched.  Its  conduct  to  the  Minor  Prophets  may  be 
taken  as  a  case  in  point.  How  seldom  are  they  resorted  to  for  teits,  and  yet  they 
abound  with  splendid  passages  throbbing  with  Divine  ideas.  It  is  our  purpose  to  go 
through  this  section  ox  the  Holy  Word ;  selecting,  however,  only  such  verses  in  each 
chapter  and  book  as  seem  the  most  suggestive  of  truths,  of  the  most  vital  interest, 
and  universal  application. 

We  begin  with  Hoflxi.  The  remembrance  of  some  facts  connected  with  this  man 
will  greatlv  help  us  in  our  endeavours  to  reach  the  meaning  snd  feel  the  power  of 
eertidn  of  his  utterances.  He  waa  a  native  of  Israel,  and  lived  in  Samaria  about  700 
or  800  years  B.C.  Bis  prophecy  seems  to  have  embraced  a  period  of  about  60  years, 
from  Jeroboam's  death  to  Hezekiah's  ascension  to  the  throne.  He  was  oontemporair 
with  Isaiah,  and  preceded  Joel.  Jonah,  and  Amos.  Hia  prophecies  sre  directed 
almost  exclusively  to  the  ten  tribes  who  had  sunk  into  the  deepest  idolatry.  Hii» 
style,  as  a  writer,  is  very  peculiar.  "  It  is,**  says  De  Witte,  '*  abrupt,  unrounded,  and 
•ebullient,  his  rhythm  hard,  leaping,  and  violent.**  like  a  bee  he  has  been  said  to  flly 
from  one  flower  to  another,  to  suck  the  honey  from  all  the  blossoms. 


HOSEA. 

No.  XXXI. 

Subfed :  Social  Sins  xsd  tueib 
Result. 

"They liave spoken  words, swear- 
ing falsoly  in  making  a  covenant : 
tJius  judgment  springcUi  up  as 
hemlock  in  the  funows  of  the  field." 
— Hosea  x.  4. 

I.  Social  sixs.  There  are 
three  sins  referred  to  in  this 
verse.  First :  Vain  sprech. 
"They  have  spoken  words." 
Thia  moans,  according  to  Hen- 
derson, Mzas, and  others,  "They 
utter  empti/  speeches."  Not 
only  arc  words  of  &lsehood, 
hlasphemy,  and  nnchastity  sin- 
ful, but  empty  words.  For 
every  "idle  word"  we  shall 
have  to  ^ivo  an  account.  How 
much  idle  language  is  there 
•cuirent  in  society  I    The  chat  of 


gossip,  the  formalities  of  eti- 
quette, the  vapid  compliments 
of  sodctfr;  as  weU  as  those 
airy  words  of  wit  and  humour 
which  sometimes  delude,  some- 
times pain,  and  sometimes 
please.  Secbndly:  False  swear* 
ing.  False  speech  is  bad 
enough,  for  it  misrepresents 
facts,  and  often  docs  serious 
mischief ;  but  when  backed  by 
an  oath  its  heinousness  is  inten- 
sified and  blackened.  How 
much  false  swearing  there  is  in 
society!  Not  merely  in  judi- 
cial courts,  but  in  homes,  in 
shops,  in  fidds,  in  general 
society.  Thirdly :  Vurujltteovs 
treaties,  "  Making  a  covenant." 
The  word  had  is  implied  here, 
for  there  is  no  haim  in  making 
covenants.  Making  a  bad  cove- 
nant. The  primal  reference 
perhaps  is  to    certain  treaties 
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Isrmel  liad  formed  with  foreign 
nmtiong.  How  mnch  wicked 
oouiractiiig  there  is  going  on  in 
society  erery  day  in  oommeroe, 
in  poUtice,  as  well  as  in  priTste 
life;  Untmthfnl  as  well  as  on- 
ri^teons  bargains  are  being 
fltrock  erery  hour  in  all  circles. 
In  troth,  the  sins  here  charged 
to  Israel  are  not  uncommon  in 
England  this  day  —  empty 
spcMBch,  false  swearing,  and 
makingunxighteoQS  treaties. 

n.  Besults  of  social  sins. 
"Thus  judgment  springeth  up 
as  hemlock  in  the  furrows  of 
the  field.'*  It  matters  not  to 
the  sense  of  the  passage  whether 
you  read  "  poppy  "  for  "  hem- 
lode,"  or  "ridgoi"  for  "fur- 
rows," the  idea  is  the  same — 
viz.,  that  out  of  these  socdal 
sins  certain  results  appear. 
How  do  they  come?  Rrst: 
They  come  as  a  growth,  Tliey 
"  spring  up  "  or  blossom.  Sins 
bring  with  them  their  own 
punishment,  no  positive  in- 
fliction is  required ;  erery  sin  is 
a  seed  from  which  a  pestiferous 
plant  must  spring.  Secondly : 
They  come  as  a  poison — '*  Hem- 
lock.*' Some  read  "poppy,** 
and  some  "darnel,*'  but  all 
agree  in  the  poisonousness  of 
the  production.  In  any  case  it 
is  a  "hemlock,**  a  smaU  decoc- 
tion of  which  destroyed  a 
Socrates.  "  Sin  when  it  is 
finished  bringeth  forth  death." 
Thirdly:  They  come  in  abun- 
dance. "  That  springeth  up  as 
hemlock  in  the  furrows  of  the 
field."  Very  prolific  is  sin.  See 
its  plants  growiug  in  the  rid^ 
and  furrows  of  life:  in  siok 
chambers,  in  hospitals,  in  work- 
houses, in  prisons,  in  battle- 
fields also!  How  thickly  the 
hemlock  grows  I 


No.  xxxn. 

Suhfed :  Thm  Dimns  VoiCB  to 
A  WOBTHLB88  Pboplb. 

"  Sow  to  youmlyes  in  ric^tmmt- 
ncss»  re^  in  merry;  braik  np 
your  fallow  ground:  for  it  is  time 
to  seek  the  Lord,  till  he  come  ud 
rain  righteousness  upon  jou."— 
Hoseax.12. 

^ "  Sow  to  youTselTes  lor 
righteousness,  reap  acoordiiig 
to  lore,  plough  for  yourselTei 
▼irgin  sou;  for  it  is  time  tosedk 
Jehorah,  till  He  come  and 
reign  righteousness  ui>on  you" 
{Delitzsch).  Sowing  and  reKj^ 
ing  are  figures  here  used  to 
denote  the  spiritual  and  morsl 
conduct  of  this  people.  Indeed, 
all  human  life  consists  of  sow- 
ing and  reaping.  We  reap  to- 
day what  we  sowed  yestcoday, 
and  we  sow  to-day  what  we 
shall  reap  to-morrow,  and  so  on 
through  all  future.  Every  in- 
telligent act  embodies  a  mortl 
principle,  contains  a  seed  thst 
must  germinate,  and  grow.  We 
have  here  several  things  worthy 
of  study. 

I.     A        WBBTOHED       ICOBAL 

8TATK.  "  Fallow  ground,"  nn- 
oultivated  earth.  A  state  of— 
First:  Unlovdiness,  It  is  either 
an  expanse  of  grey  earth  or  of 
weeds,  thistles,  and  thone. 
Secondly:  UnfruUfidness.  Un- 
less the  earth  IS  cultivated  there 
is  no  fruit,  and  the  land  is 
worthless.  Thirdly:  IFcuH/W- 
nsss.  On  the  fallow  ground 
UM  the  rain,  the  dew,  the  sun- 
shine, and  tiie  frost,  but  aU  in 
vain.  How  much  Divine  grace 
is  wasted  on  unregeneratamen: 
sermons,  books»  Bibles,  pro- 
vidences, means  of  ^raoe  all 
wasted.  Another  8ub|eot  pre- 
sented here  is-— 
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n.  An  T7S0EKT  KOBAL  DTTTT. 
First:  Moral  ploughing,  **  Break 
up  your  fallow  ground.*'  Drive 
the  plough  shear  through  it. 
How  can  you  break  up  the  soil 
of  the  heart?  Not  by  mere 
volition,  but  by  thinking  on  the 
subjects  suited  to  excite.  Think 
especially  on  two  things.  (1) 
What  God  has  been  to  us.  (2) 
What  we  have  been  to  Him. 
Secondly :  Moral  sowing,  "  Sow 
in  righteousness."  Go  in  for 
righteousness.  Work  to  put 
yourself  and  fellow-men  right 
with  themselves,  Qod,  and 
others,  implant  everywhere 
righteous  ideas  and  actions. 
Thirdly :  Moral  reaping.  "  Beap 
in  mercy."  Accept  what  comes 
to  you  in  sentiments  of  love,  and 
mercy.    Another  subject  is — 

III.  A  SOLEMN   MORAL  8UO- 

0E8TI0K.  <*  It  is  time."  First: 
No  time  to  lose.  Secondly: 
Much  has  been  lost.  Thirdlv : 
It  is  onlv  now  the  work  can  be 
effectively  done. 

IV.  A       OLOBIOUS      MORAL 

FB08PEGT.  He  will  **  rain 
righteousness,"  or,  as  some 
render  it,  *  *  teach  you  rigW  eous- 
ness."  Pursue  this  work  of 
moral  a^culture  prox>erly,  and 
God  Hmiself  will  come  and 
teach  you  righteousness. 


No.  xxxm. 

Subjeel:  A  Typical  Portrait 

OF  A  PSOPLB. 

"  When  Unel  was  a  child,  then 
I  loved  him,  and  called  my  son 
oat  of  Egypt  As  they  called  them, 
so  they  went  from  them :  they 
sacrificed  unto  Baalim,  and  bnmed 
incense  to  graven  imam.  I  taught 
Ephraim  abo  to  go,  tuungthem  oy 
their  arms ;  bat  they  knew  not 
that  I  healed  them.    1  drew  them 


with  cords  of  a  man,  with  bands  of 
love  ;  and  I  was  to  them  as  thej 
that  take  off  the  yoke  on  their 
jaws,  and  I  laid  meat  onto  them. 
He  shall  not  return  into  the  .land 
of  E^D^  bat  the  Assvrian  shall 
be  his  Kmg,  becaose  they  refused 
to  return.  And  the  sword  shall 
abide  on  his  cities,  and  shall  con- 
sume his  branches,  and  devonr 
them,  because  of  their  own  oounsels. 
And  my  people  are  bent  to  back- 
sliding from  me:  though  they 
called  them  to  the  Most  High, 
none  at  all  would  exalt  him.  -^ 
Hoaea  zL  1 — 7, 

In  these  verses  we  have  three 
things  worthy  of  note : 

I.  A  HIGHLY  FAVOXTKED  peo- 
ple. What  is  said  here  con- 
cerning the  people  of  Israel? 
First :  God  loved  them.  *<  When 
Israel  was  a  child,  then  I  loved 
him.*'  '*Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
Israel  is  my  son,  even  my  first- 
bom*'  (Exodus  iv.  22).  The 
early  p€«iod  of  the  existence  of 
the  Hebrew  people  is  frequently 
represented  as  Uifoi  youth  (Isa. 
liv.  15 ;  Jerem*.  iL  2^.  Why  iiie 
Almighty  should  nave  mani- 
fested a  special  interest  in  the 
descendants  of  Abraham  is  a 
question  which  the  Infinite  only 
can  answer.  We  know,  however, 
that  He  loves  all  men.  **  God 
so  loved  the  world  that  He 
gave,"  &c.,  &c.  Secondly:  God 
emancipated i^eax,  "And called 
my  son  out  of  E^^t."  He 
broke  the  rod  of  their  oppressor. 
He  delivered  them  from  Egyp- 
tian thraldom.  This  material 
emancipation  of  the  Jews  is  a 
striking  emblem  of  the  great 
moral  emancipation.  Thirdly : 
God  ecfuocrfed  them.  <*  I  taught 
Ephraim  also  to  go."  Some 
read  this  line,  '*!  have  given 
Ephraim  a  leader" — ^refenia^ 
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to  Motes.  Mo«es  w  only  the 
instromcflzt.  "'  I  taocfat  Ep-hmim 
also  to  go" — fttac^iki  iu  lead- 
ing stzi&gs  is  taociit.  TUsm 
thej  were  in  the  wilaeraess  God 
led  them  by  a  pillar  of  dood. 
Focrtlily:  God  Atti/i!'^  them.  **! 
healed  'them."  "  I  am  the 
Jjord  that  healed  thee  *"  ;£xod. 
XT.  26^.  RfthlT,  God  yrnVj>./ 
them.  '*  I  drew  them  with 
cords  of  a  man,  with  bands  of 
lore."  TUth  human  cords  I 
drew  them  with  bands  of  lore. 
He  did  not  draw  them  bj 
might:  He  attracted  them  bj 
meicT.  Sixthly:  God  rrfiVr*rf 
them.  *'  I  was  to  them  as  they 
that  take  off  the  yoke  on  their 
jaws.**  As  the  kind  farmer 
raifses  from  the  neck  and  cheek 
of  the  ox  the  heaTy  yoke  so  as 
to  leave  him  freedom  to  eat  his 
food,  so  I  raised  from  yoar 
neck  the  yoke  of  Egyptian 
bondage.  Seventhly:  G<xl/«f 
them.  **I  laid  meat  unto 
them.'*  He  rained  manna 
about  their  camp.  He  gave 
them  bread  from  heaTen.  and 
water  from  the  rock.  What  a 
kind  God  He  was  to  these 
people !  And  has  He  not  been 
even  more  kind  to  ns,  the 
favoured  men  of  this  land  and 
age  ?    Here  we  have — 

n.  A  8I02f  AliY  UXGRATKrrL 
PEOPLE.  First :  Tbey  disoheytii 
(red's  itachimj,  **  As  they  called 
them  so  they  went  from  them." 
•*  They** — the  lawgivers,  judgep, 
priests,  prophets,  whom  He 
employed.  "They  went  from 
them.'*'  That  is,  the  people 
went  from  their  divine  teachers 
— ^went  from  them  in  heart. 
Secondly :  They  (gwiir  thetnfeives 
to  idolatry.  *'^ey  encrificcd 
unto  BasJim,  and  burned  in- 
cense    to     graven     images." 


Idolatry  was  their  besetting  Bn. 
It  marked  their  history  more  or 
leas  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end.  What  is  idolatry  but 
giving  that  love  to  inferior 
object!  that  is  due  to  God  and 
God  alone:"  Thirdly:  They 
^aoroif  OuTm  kimdmeu.  "  Ther 
knew  not  that  I  healed  them.'* 
They  ascribed  thdr  restoratkm 
either  to  themselTes  or  others, 
not  to  God.  Fourthly :  Tbey 
penisteiitiy  backsiidtd.  "And 
my  people  are  bent  to  back- 
sliding from  me.'^  They  for- 
sake me  and  are  bent  on  doing 
so.  Sodi  is  the  signally  un- 
grateful  conduct  of  this  people. 
Here  we  have — 

HI.  A  BIOIITEOrSLT  PUK- 
ISHED  people.  **  He  shall  not 
return  into  the  land  of  Egypt, 
but  the  Assyrian  shall  be  ms 
king  because  they  refused  to 
return.  And  the  sword  shsU 
abide  on  his  cities,  and  shall 
consume  his  branches,  and 
devour  them,  because  of  their 
own  counsels.''  \lliilst  they 
would  not  be  driven  bade  to 
Egypt  again,  judgment  should 
overtake  them  even  in  the  pro- 
mised land,  and  the  judgment 
would  be — Tl)  Extensive.  "On 
the  cities,  and  on  tlie 
"branches."  The  large  town 
and  the  little  hamlets.  The 
judgment  should  (2)  Continue. 
'*  Abide  on  the,  cities."  The 
judgment  should  be  ^3}  De- 
structive. *  *  Consume  his  bran- 
ches.'* 

CoxcLrsioy.  Is  not  the  his- 
tory of  this  people  typical  f  Do 
not  they  represent  especially 
the  peoples  of  modem  Christ- 
endom, highly  favoured  of  God, 
signally  ungrateful  to  God,  and 
exposed  to  pnnishmont  from 
God? 
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^\^  IP^Ipi^  sn^  1^3  panllrmaibs. 


OEIGINAIi  SIMILITUDES, 


**  Eelioiox  is  not  more  truth, 
•gained  by  study,  and  retained 
by  watchfulness  in  the  soul.  It 
is  truth  translated  into  actions, 
embodied  in  life." 

**  Ignouakce  is  weakness.  An 
ifi^orant  soul  lacks  force  in  its 
faculties,  and  skill  in  their 
use." 

loxoRAXCE. — **  One  mortal, 
one  nation,  or  generation  of 
mortals,  may  iiare  a  flambeau, 
and  another  twinkle  a  taper; 
still  the  sphere  of  human  en- 
lightenment is  at  best  a  point, 
compared  with  ^the  boundless 
universe  of  night  surrounding 
it.  Science  is  a  drop ;  nescience 
is  the  ocean  in  which  that  drop 
is  whelmed." 

WoKDS. — **  God  alone  knows 
the  influence  of  words  upon 
himian  souls.  Every  word  is  a 
seed,  that  will  produce  either 
night-shade  or  com." 

"The  weakest  effort,  it 
honest,  is  as  divine  as  the 
achievement  of  a  seraph.  The 
iris  in  the  dewdrop  is  just  as 
true  and  perfect  an  iris  as  the 
bow  that  measures  the  heavens." 

**  True  TnEOLOOY  is  bread ; 
but  imdigested  bread  does  not 
impart  health,  but  impairs  it; 
does  not  invigorate  tne  man, 
but  enfeebles  him.  A  great 
theologian  is  often  a  moral 
invali£" 

Trials. — "The  bitterest  cup 
has  curative  virtues;  the  fiercest 
.storm  l»roathes  to  purify." 


"  Love  is  the  healer  of  dis- 
cords. No  hand  but  hers  can 
retuno  the  discordant  harp  of 
church  life." 

"  AxGER  in  itself  is  as  holy  a 
passion  as  love.  Indeed,  in  its 
le^timate  form,  it  is  but  a  de- 
velopment of  love.  Love  in- 
dignant with  that  which  is 
opposed  to  the  cause  of  right 
and  happiness." 

Depenbbnce.  —  •*  like    ivy, 
every  human  soul  is  ftlinging 
to  something  for  life  and  sup- 
port." 
The  Weaker  the  Soul  the 
j  More  Noise. — **  It  is  the  little 
I   fussy,  shallow  brook  that  rat- 
I   tics.      The  deep  river  rolls  on 
I   in  silence." 

I  **  As  brooks  in  nature  swell 
I  into  rivers  by  the  confluence  of 
I  contributory  streams,  so  the 
:  divine  truth  widens  and  deepens 
'  by  every  contribution  of  holy 
I  thought.  And  never  was  it  so 
'  deep  and  broad  as  now.  May 
it  si)eed  on,  and  soon  cover  the 
I  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the 
I   channels  of  the  deep." 

Interdependence.— "  As  in 
the  material  world  one  thing  is 
everywhere  dependent  upon 
another — atom  on  atom,  globe 
on  globe,  svstcm  on  system,  and 
interdcxKmdence,  like  a  golden 
girdle,  binds  all  toother;  so, 
in  the  human  worlo,  no  man 
can  live  an  insuli^ted  unit. 
Each  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
whole." 
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The  Tiilpit  and  iU  Handmaids. 


*'  Prayer  changes  the  night 
of  tln>  soul  into  morning,  the 
diHc<»nl«  of  th(!  soul  into  music, 
its  (lark  and  chilly  Xovember 
into  May,  all  Huusliine  and 
bloss(nn." 

'•  ]*KAiRK  is  not  the  '  service 
of  song,*  as  it  is  called,  it  is  the 
H]iirit  of  lif«».  It  is  not  mitil  all 
the  activities  of  our  being 
chime  in  one  triumphant  and 
nnhrokt'n  i»salm  that  our 
destiny  is  rtjalised." 

'•Tjieolociy  at  be&t  is  a 
human  fabrication  ;  its  propo- 
sitions an»  but  huuian  c<»nc«'p- 
tions  of  divine  things,  they  are 
not  the  tilings  themselves." 

*'  SoN(i  is  the  language  of 
ha]»piness,  and  he  who  hiis  the 
true  srntiments  of  worship, 
gi-atitude,  and  a«loration,  will 
(■vcr  be  happy.  True  worship 
is  hnj)]>iness.  There  is  no 
happiness  in  (rod's  moral  crea- 
tion without  it." 

Th  K  CoNRTUrOTIVE  INSTINCT. 

— '*  Man  is  a  constructive  crea- 
ture. Som«»  are  building  scien- 
titie  systems,  some  mercantile 
schemes,  some  social  institu- 
tions. All  are  building  their 
own  character." 

"  Strife  is  an  evil  of  terrific 
progress.  At  first  it  is  like  tho 
dropping  of  water  oozing 
through  a  mound  that  encloses 
a  sea.  Every  drop  widens  the 
channel  until  the  drops  become 
a  stream,  and  the  stream  a 
torrent." 

Frikxdriiip.—"  False  friends 
are  like  chaff,  they  fly  away 
before  tho  tinst  blast  of  adver- 
sity ;  the  true  are  the  precious 
grain  that  lie  at  our  feet." 

*' Gratitude  is  joy;  it  is 
divine  goodness  acting^  on  the 
0oul,  like  tho  sunbeam  of  spring 


on  tho  songsters  of  tho  groTO, 
I  setting  all  to  music.     It  is  the 
I  transporting  spirit  in  the  palace 
of  angels  and  of  saints." 
Preachers.  —  "  Why     arc 
I   preachers  so  oft«n  weak,  tnm- 
\  ming,  and  despicable  y   Because 
they  stand  not  in  the  ctninsols 
of  the  Lord,  but  in  tlie  opinions 
of  others,  and  in  their  own  con- 
ceits.    They  n?fiect  the  nish- 
'   light  of  human  learning,  not 
!   the       sunbeams      of       divmc 
'   thought." 

i       **  Misery  is    an    exception, 
1   not  a  law  in  the  universe.     It 
'   is  begotten  of  the  creature,  not 
I   jjroduced  by  the  Creator." 
i      Tub    Mischief     Maker.— 
"Years  entomb  old   quarrels: 
■   this  is  a  merciful  arrangement. 
!   The  mischievous  man  is  an  ex - 
:   i)lorer    of    those    tombs.      He 
I   oi>ens  the  graves  of  old  disputes, 
I   brings  their  ghastly  skeletons 
I   up,  and  endeavours  to  put  new 
I   life  in  them.      He  is  a   fiend 
{  that  lives  among  the  tombs." 
;       The  Body. — **The  body  of 
!   an  aged  saint  is  to  him  what 
that  chrysalis  is  to  the  insect, 
I   whose  wings  are  iwrf  ect  enough 
!   to  enable  it  to  break  forth  into 
life,    sip    tho    nectar    of    the 
flowers,    sweep    the    fields    of 
beauty,  and  bask  in  tho  sun- 
shine of  day." 

Wars. — **  Physical  wars  of 
all  descriptions,  defensive  as 
well  as  aggressive,  are,  to 
say  tho  least,  undertakings 
of  questionable  morality.  I 
believe  they  are  wrong,  essen- 
tially and  eternally  wrong. 
But  to  conquer  self  is  a  right- 
eous campaign.  Man  has  a 
right  to  dethrone  evil  pai- 
sions,  to  orucify  old  lusts,  to 
pull  down  corrupt  prejudioeii 


Homiktieal  Breviariet, 
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bis  spirit  is  Mb  own  do- 
main. It  is  the  Canaan  God 
has  given  him  to  conquer  and 
possess." 

Worship.— **  The  highestaim 
of  the  creature  is  to  worship 
with  the  fullest  loyalty  and 
love  the  Creator.  The  guilt 
and  misery  of  the  world  is  that 
it  fails  in  this.  The  ultimate 
aim  of  Christianity  is  to  tune 
the  world's  heart  to  music,  and 
cause  loud  hallelujahs  to  break 
from  every  lip." 

"  DiYiNB  providence  is  a 
machine.  The  most  insigni- 
ficant circumstance  is  an  essen- 
tial pin,  screw,  or  wheel  in  its 
works." 

**Man,  however  poor,  has 
the  stamp  of  God*s  image  on 
him,  and  to  despise  that  image 
is  a  contempt  for  the  Divine 
Majesty." 

*'  LoATHmo  the  wrong  ever 
springs  from  loving  the  right." 

'*  A  QOOD  heart  is  the  soul  of 
all  true  royalty." 

PrnwiTiT  OF  Wealth. — 
'*  Often  in  the  pursuit  of  riches 


we  see  souls  that  might  have 
expanded  into  seraphs  running 
into  grubs." 

«  Method  is  of  primary 
moment  in  the  business  of 
intellect.  QreAt  inteUeots  be- 
come bankrupt  for  the  want  of 
this.  What  is  might  without 
method!" 

<*  LoYE  is  genius,  and  love  is 
liffht;  it  is  the  best  lamp  in 
life's  journey.  In  no  light  can 
the  mteUect  see  thin^  so 
clearly  and  so  truthfully." 

The  Hsabt. — '*The  moral 
heart  of  man  is  the  best  teacher. 
It  is  the  table  on  which  is  en- 
graven the  laws  of  God,  the 
eternal  principles  of  virtue ;  it 
is  man*s  book  of  life  on  which 
experience  has  written  its 
lessons.  It  is  the  mirror  that 
reelects  the  infinite." 

Eloquence.  —  "True  elo- 
quence does  more  than  awaken 
mere  emotion  in  the  hearer. 
It  instructs.  Its  spirit  is  in 
such  vital  alliance  with  eterlial 
reality  that  its  very  sounds  echo 
such  truths  as  start  the  highest 
strains  of  thought." 


Jomihlual  grebianes. 


No.  Lxxxrv. 

Bubjed:  The  Theeb  Temples  of  the  One  God. 

<<  The  temple  at  Jemsalem."— Psalm  IxviiL  29. 

"  The  temple  of  His  body.  "-John  iii.  21. 

•'Ye  aie  the  temple  of  the  Uring  Ood."— 2  Cor.  vi.  16. 

L  The  one  pu&pobe  of  the  three  Temples.    The  essential  idea 
of  A  temple  isthat  of  a  place  where  Qod  manifetts  Himself  to  man. 


every  Christian  quickenec 
{2)materiaU,  There  is  gl 
oeing  the  object  of  enmity. 
the  third  "hated  by  th 
deserted.  The  first  was  ' 
the  third  often  loses  Go< 
In  their  (6)  restoration.  1 
the  second  '*  rose  again  th 
with  shoutings  of  *'  Grace, 
sage  to  those  who  refuse  to 
glory  you  lose  ;  what  a 
who  are  identified  with  thesi 
Bristol. 


Subject:  Gen 

**  Neither  will  I  offer  to  1 
nothing." — 2  Sam.  xxiv.  24. 

This  subject  is  connected 
the  One  God,"  not  only  be< 
spot  that  became  a  few  yea 
and  so  the  centre  of  the  wo 
elation  in  Tr»r»fitT/%  — 1  -  • 
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resifitiiig  overy  temptation  to  tho  contrary,  with  the  words  '*  Shall 
I  offer,"  &c.  Second :  Work — not  to  schemes  only  that  are  plea- 
sant, and  in  times  that  are  conyenient,  and  by  proxies  that  aro- 
easily  obtainable,  will  the  true  worker  for  God  devote  himself* 
Third :  CH/ts,  Not  with  careless  gifts,  almost  covertly  given,  or  the 
smallest  coin  doled  oat  niggardly,  can  he  give  who  says,  "  Shall 
I  offer,"  &c.  Fourth :  Personal  religion.  There  is  meanness  and 
ingratitude  in  the  spirit  that  relegates  all  religious  care  to  the 
leisure  of  Sunday,  or  of  the  sick-room,  or  the  infirmities  of  old 
ago.  Why  should  we  not  offer  to  God  that  which  costs  nothing  ? 
Three  questions  may  throw  light  upon  it.  I.  How  far  what  costs 
you  nothing  is  any  benefit  to  yourself  f  Such  may  bo  of  some 
benefit.  But  only  what  "costs  something"  calls  out  (1)  highest 
motives,  and  employs  (2)  all/<icti/(te«.  II.  How  far  what  costs  you 
nothing  has  much  influence  upon  the  world  $  Sacrifice  is  the  subtlo 
and  tremendous  element  needful  in  all  great  influence.  In  th» 
home,  in  the  Church,  in  the  state,  they  only  climb  true  thrones,, 
and  wear  real  crowns,  who  have  the  spirit  of  sacrifice.  The  Saviour 
himself  relied  on  that — *'  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men 
unto  me."  So  docs  the  Eternal  Father  of  men,  for  He  has  made 
**  Christ,"  who  is  incarnate  Sacrifice,  **the  power  of  God."  III. 
How  far  what  costs  you  nothing  is  acceptable  to  Ood  f  Christ's 
praise  of  the  poor  widow's  gift,  God's  acceptance  of  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ,  sufiiciently  indicate  the  divine  estimate  of  self-denial. 
And  since  that  service  which  costs  us  something  has  the  pulses  of 
reality,  the  glow  of  love,  and  the  reflection  of  Christ,  it  surely  is 
acceptable  to  God. 
Bristol.  U.  B.  THOMAS. 


No.  LXXXVI. 
Subject:  Tub  Past,  Pkesext,  and  Futubb  m  Chbistly 

EXPEBIEXCE. 

"  This  ono  thing  I  do,  forgetting  those  things  which  are  behind,  and 
reaching  forth  anto  those  things  which  are  before,  I  press  toward  the 
mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus." — 
Phil.  iii.  13,  14. 

We  note  here  the  forgetfulnoss,  tho  hox>e,  the  life-effort  of  the 
Christly  man.  I.  Thx  fo&ostfulness.  It  is  not  a  forgetfulnesa 
of  sin  and  sorrow,  but  of  virtue  and  achievements  that  is  here 


pentanoe  and  anxiety,  or 
"Let  not  laiy  right  hai 
and  in  aU,"  &c.  II.  Tni 
ractor.  (ii.)  The  pHze.  ( 
and  BO  evidently  a  son  of 
Concentration ;  as  of  a  ru 
of  effort,  is  bent  forwar 
thing,*'    connecting    dayi 

"This:"  the  highest  thin, 
Bristol. 
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ntimeroas,  and  in  some  cases  Ytrj  urgent.  For  the  infonnation  of  readers 
who  are  not  acquainted  with  it,  we  give  the  following  extract  from  the 
penof  Rey.  William  Webster,  H.A.,  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge, 
the  eminent  author  of  the  "  Syntax  and  Synonyms  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment," and  joint  editor  of  the  Greek  Testament,  which  by  common  con- 
sent is  equal,  if  not  superior  to  that  of  Dean  Alford : — 

"  These  discourses  remind  me  of  the  saying  of  our  Lord,  '  The  kingdom 
ef  heayen  is  like  unto  a  householder  who  brings  out  of  his  storehouse 
things  new  and  old  ! '  While  these  pages  contain  that  which  is  old,  they 
present  also  that  which  is  new ;  they  show  that  the  Bible  is  no  less  a 
living  book  in  our  own  time  than  it  was  in  the  age  in  which  it  was  written, 
that  it  meets  the  ever  yarying  wants  and  changing  aspects  of  the  Church 
in  the  present,  as  well  as  in  any  preceding  century.  Few  can  read  this 
volume  without  discovering  the  justice  of  the  remark  made  by  a  Pilgrim 
Father,  '  God  has  yet  more  light  to  break  forth  Arom  His  Holy  Word.'  The 
well  is  deep,  there  is  still  a  rich  mine  of  pure  gold  in  the  inexhaustible 
treasures  of  Holy  Writ  I  cannot  better  express  my  own  opinion  of  the 
work  than  by  adopting  the  language  in  which  Archdeacon  Hare  has  de- 
scribed the  expositions  of  Luther:  'His  strong  good  sense,  and  his 
familiarity  with  the  Bible,  often  enabled  him  to  discern  the  truth  by  a 
kind  of  divination  even  in  difficult  critical  questions.'  .  .  .  The  pulpit 
will  never  lose  its  power  while  sermons  are  delivered  which  for  freshness 
and  terseness,  for  originality  of  thought,  Tigonr  of  style,  and  Catholicity  of 
sentiment,  culminating  in  heart-stirring  application  to  man's  minds  and 
bosoms,  can  be  compared  with  those  in  the  present  volume.  Such  qualities, 
which  are  valuable  at  all  times,  shine  with  greater  lustre  when  they  are 
sustained  throughout  one  hundred  and  twenty  homilies  on  a  distinct  por- 
tion of  Scripture,  as  this  expository  mode  tends  much  more  to  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  hearer  than  to  popularity  of  the  preacher.  The  superiority  of 
this  yoluroe,  and  its  adaptation  to  the  present  age,  will  at  once  appear,  if 
it  is  compared  with  works  somewhat  similar,  such  as  Chrysostom's  Homi- 
lies, Simeon's  or  Dr.  Lange's  Homiletical  Commentary.  They  furnish  an 
example  of  the  way  in  which  those  who  watch  for  souls  may  engraft  fresh 
slips  from  the  tree  of  knowledge.  There  is  a  reality  in  this  yolume.  We 
may  say  of  the  author,  nil  falsi  avdU,  nil  verinonaucUl  dieen.  On  eyery 
topic  he  says  neither  more  nor  less  than  he  feels.  There  is  also  a  high- 
souled  indifference  to  human  censure  or  human  applause  in  the  book.  I 
shall  heartily  rejoice  if  this  volume  finds  its  way  into  the  hands  of  those 
who  usually  restrict  their  reading  to  writers  of  their  own  branch  of  the 
Church  Universal,  believing  that  its  perusal  will  assist  the  growth  of  truth 
and  peace.  I  can  heartily  recommend  it  to  all  my  clerical  brethren  who 
would  adapt  their  preaching  to  meet  the  errors  of  the  present  day  ;  to  all, 
whether.ministers  or  laymen,  who  wish  to  add  to  their  store  of  know- 
ledge. May  they  go  forward  in  their  toil,  giying  similar  proof  with  the 
author  that  they  are  workmen  who  need  not  be  ashamed  ;  speaking  out  with 
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all  holJiU'ss,  inuler  tlic  guidance  of  the  Srint  of  Poorer  and  of  Love,  ond 
of  11  souinl  miiul." 

I'rofcssor  C.  FiiiTn-y,  of  OlnTlin,  United  States,  says  "  tliis  is  a  book  of 

u ii.fjHahfhIc  valiif. " 


TuE  iNTEiiriiKTKU  ;  UK,  SruirTvitE  For.  Family  "NVursiiip.  Arrangcvi 
and  Annotatt'il  by  C.  H.  Si'UUckon.  Iu  Kiglit  Parts.  London: 
Passnioro  ami  Alabaster,  4,  Paternoster  Buildings. 

Mil.  SrnuJKON  is  .in  indefatigable  worker,  and  he  always  works  not  only 
with  great  ability  and  zeal,  but  with  a  remarkable  skill.  l)f  course  we  do 
not  emlorse  all  his  theological  utterances  ;  nor  in  every  case  c^in  we  <'Xtol 
his  uiethod  of  treating  the  Sacred  Text.  AVhat  of  that  ?  Xo  doubt  he 
has  a  stronger  oi)po3ition  to  our  opinions  and  methods  than  we  have  to 
his.  Kvery  man  in  his  own  order  ;  and  no  man  perfect.  Mr.  Spuria 
is  dding  a  great  work,  and  God  be  with  him  !  This  "  Inti?ri>reter  "  is  not 
what  on«'  might  have  exjKieted  fioni  it^  name,  something  critical  and 
exegetie,  but  it  is  what  the  author  intended  it  to  be,  selected  ptissagi^ 
from  the  Word  of  God  for  every  moniing  and  evening  throughout  the 
year,  with  running  comments  and  suitable  h^mins,  and  is  adapted  for  grtat 
usefulness.  Some  of  the  author's  remarks  arc  very  fresh  and  racy,  and  the 
spirit  is  always  reverent  an«l  ilevout. 


Tin:  Human  Intf.llkct  :  with  ax  Ixtroduition"  vpox  Psti-iioloot 
AM)  THE  Soul.  By  NoAii  Pouteii,  D.D.,  LL,D.,  Piesident  of 
Yale  College.     Strahan  and  Co.,  jmblishersb 

"We  called  the  attention  of  our  rendera  to  this  book  when  it  first  appeared  : 
we  are  again  called  upon  to  notice  it,  and  we  do  so  with  readiness  and 
hearty  aj)proval.  AVe  have  no  work  so  thorouglily  comprehensive  on  the 
subject  of  which  it  treats,  and  no  work  where  the  subject  is  handled  with 
greater  ability  or  in  a  more  scientific  spirit.  The  author  has  prepared  ii 
as  a  text-book  for  coHeges,  higli  schools,  and  students  of  psycliologieai 
ami  speculative  philosojdiy.  The  philosophy  tatight  in  this  volume  is 
pronounced  and  positive  in  the  theistic  and  si)iritual  direction,  as  contiutcd 
with  the  materialistic  and  antitheistic  tendency,  which  is  so  defended  by 
its  advocates  as  alone  worthy  to  bo  eallctl  scientific.  No  pyschnlogicsl 
student  should  l)e  without  this  most  invaluable  work. 


Tlie  Three  Temples  of  the  One 
God. 


[This  discourse  was  deliyeied  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  site 
of  a  new  church  in  Clapham  Road  for  Dr.  Tliomas,  over  which  Sir 
Sydney  Waterlow,  Bart.,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  presided,  Oct  12.] 


«•  Thy  Temple  at  Jemsalem."— Psalm  IxriiL  29. 

"  The  Temple  of  His  body."— John  iL  21. 

«•  Ye  are  the  Temple  of  the  living  God."— 2  Cor.  vi.  IC. 

^HE  theory  that  some  have  maintained,  that  these 
three  temples  of  the  one  God  are  related  to  each 
other  in  a  lineal  descent,  and  to  the  Triune  God  in  His 
Three  Manifestations,  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  scriptural. 
For  the  first  temple  stood,  and  plainly  answered  some  of 
its  purposes,  while  both  the  second  and  third  were  in 
existence ;  indeed,  the  third  existed  before  the  first,  for 
there  were  godly  men  before  there  was  any  sacred  edifice, 
and  before  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  GFod.  So  it  is 
simply  impossible  to  assign  to  these  three  temples  any 
rigidly  fixed  era  in  their  relation  to  each  other.  And  as 
ib  their  separate  functions  with  regard  to  the  Father  and 
the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  it  not  wiser  to  say  they 
were  all  related  to  All ;  that  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  if 
it  contained  a  symbol  of  the  Father's  presence,  also  con- 
tained types  of  the  Son,  and  was  itself  a  prediction  of 


That  the  Bible  has 
temples  a  sentence  or  t 

The  Temple  at  Jcru 
and  in  its  turn  succe( 
signed  to  be  built  by  E 
standing  for  centuries 
Jews,  "the  joy  of  the 
special  presence  of  Jeh( 
pointed  worship  and  sa 
temple. 

The  Temple  of  Christ' i 
bom  of  the  Virgin  Ma 
being  crucified,  dying, 
call  the  second  temple. 

The  Tefnpic  cofnposed  i 
collectively,  first  most  cl 
standing  now,  not  comj 
habitation  for  the  Lord 
foundation  stones,  and  C 
tion,  and  also  for  its  c< 
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Am  the  scene  of  Ood*s  revelation  of  Himself  to  man  tbo 
temple  at  Jerusalem  was  ever  pre-eminently  distinguished. 
It  has  been  truly  said  that  all  its  many  courts  led  into, 
and  all  its  gorgeous  ceremonial  seemed  to  revolve  in  idea 
around,  the  Holy  of  Holies,  which  was  the  presence- 
chamber  of  Jehovah.  And  most  clearly  He  whose  very 
name  was  Emanuel,  God  with  us,  was  not  only  revealing 
to  us ,  in  His  Incarnation  the  humanity  of  God,  but  the 
Godhead  Himself.  The  Divine  Majesty  that  radiated  from 
Christ  on  to  the  soldiers  who  surrounded  Him  in  the 
garden,  and  made  them  fall  backwards  to  the  ground  ;  the 
Divine  Potcer  that  worked  His  miracles ;  the  Divine  Wisdom 
that  saw  into  the  hearts  of  ambitious  disciples,  of  theVomen  ' 
at  the  well,  and  of  His  designing  foes ;  the  Divine  Purity 
that  distinguished  His  unspotted  and  perfect  life;  the 
Divine  Love  that  took  children  in  His  arms,  and  led  the 
blind,  and  touched  the  leprous  and  the  dead,  and  wept 
with  mourners,  and  pardoned  penitents,  and  filled  the 
death  hours  with  thoughts  of  others,  even  as  it  had  con- 
sumed His  life  with  work  for  them, — ^in  aU  this,  majesty, 
power,  wisdom,  purity,  love,  we  see  at  the  second  temple 
the  brightness  of  God's  glory,  the  "  express  image  of  His 
Person.''  And  as  certainly  all  Christly  men  and  women 
reveal  the  Divine  Father  and  the  loving  Son  to  the  world. 
The  sinner,  the  sad,  the  sceptic,  will  see  God  in  us,  if  we 
have  any  godliness  (which  means  godlikeness)  at  all. 

As  the  scene  of  man's  consecration  of  hitnselfto  Ood  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  was  distinguished.  Its  many  altars, 
and  most  of  all  its  altar  of  ''burnt- offering,''  meant  self- 
surrender  to  Jehovah.  And  as  surely  the  whole  breath  of 
Christ's  life,  every  pulse  of  His  wondrous  Being,  told  of 
sacrifice  to  God — sacrifice  for  us  men  and  for  our  salva- 
tion. All  'Other  altar  fires  grow  pale  in  the  light  of  that 
sacrifice.  His  whole  life  and  death  said,  **TSioi  as  I  willv 
but  as  Hiou  wilt."    Nor  is  It  leaa  tnia  Vlb»i(.  liSl  Ctsr\&^n 


pose  only  to  notice  a  fe^ 
silence,  what  a  hush  of  c 
ginning  of  the  temple  at  t 
the  structure  was  to  stai 
any  sound  **  of  axe  or  hi 
The  stones  were  hewn  in 
fashioned  into  form  befon 
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tion  the  different  material 

"  Like  some  tall  palir 

Similar  was  His  advent  ii 
the  Godhead  bodily.  Ar 
an  inn  in  that  village,  w 
salute  of  cannon,  as  whei 
fast  and  far- travelling  hen 
princes  saw  first  the  light, 
to  a  few  wakeful  shepherd 
a  light  shone,  but  it  wa 
noticed,  by  astrologers  wl 

4.nA     o4oi*0  TTia     VtivtfVk    nro0 
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and  the  liylng  influence  of  quiet  lives^  that  distil  as  dew 
in  all  holy  homes,  and  the  work  of  the  viewless  and  silent 
Spirit  of  God,  are  men  and  children  being  converted,  and 
80  "  the  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with  observation." 
The  three  temples  have  a  similarity  (2)  In  ihevr  maieriah. 
The  glory  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  was  not  in  its  size, 
many  edifices  of  Greece  and  Bome  and  Nineveh  trans- 
cended it  there.  But  in  its  choice  and  costly  materials  it 
was  peerless.  The  gold,  the  precious  stones,  the  fragrant 
woods,  warranted  the  Jews  in  calling  it  "  our  beautiful 
house."  And  Scripture  tells  us  that  the  Saviour  said  con- 
cerning Himself,  "  a  body  hast  Thou  prepared  Me."  What 
a  body  His  was  art  fails  to  convey.  It  incarnated  God, 
Then  the  third  temple,  confposed  of  individuals  each  of 
whom  is  "fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,"  and  com- 
prising the  best  souls  of  all  lands  and  ages,  has  a  variety, 
a  massiveness,  a  glory,  so  that  beyond  any  mere  structure 
it  comes  to  be  mentally  and  spiritually  a  habitation  for 
"  the  Father  of  Spirits."  Another  point  of  resemblance 
is  (3)  In  their  each  being  an  object  of  enmity.  The  first  was 
not  preserved,  as  we  might  have  supposed,  with  all  the 
delicacy  of  sanctity  from  the  rude  touch  of  any  hostile 
hand.  It  was  often  a  fortress,  assailed,  besieged,  destroyed. 
Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  Syrians,  and  seven  hundred  years 
after  the  Boman  legions,  thundered  with  engines  of  war 
at  the  walls,  and  razed  to  the  ground  successive  structures 
of  the  temple.  The  Saviour  suffered  being  tempted,  and 
His  body  as  roughly  and  rudely  treated  as  the  temple  had 
been.  For  He  was  spat  upon,  scourged,  crowned  with 
thorns,  crucified.  And  of  the  third  temple  what  shall  we 
say,  but  that  the  disciple  is  not  above  his  Master  ?  The 
Christlyhave  been  "persecuted,  afflicted,  tormented." 
Scorn,  cavil,  persecution,  pride,  are  the  weapons  of  the 
world-spirit  against  every  true  man.  Hence  there  is 
"  persecution  for  righteousness'  sake."     Aivot\v^x  \)S^^^V& 


temple  at  Jerusalem  y 
in  ruins ;  the  Saviour  * 
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paralysed.     (G)  In  tliei 
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dividual  s  shall  rise,  and 
so  that  the  temple  shal 
placed  on  it  with  shouti: 
There  are  lessons  here 
First :  To  those  who  m 
TvmpJe.     Whilst  many 
nation,  and  othcts  in  be 
intellect  or  rank,  such  { 
fying.     They  only  reach 
of  their  destiny,  who  ai 
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warn  you,  the  spirit  of  tlie  second  permeate  you.  He,  the 
Christ,  must  clear  the  courts  of  all  idolatry  and  greed,  and 
of  gain. 

Bristol.  TJruah  R.  Thomas. 


Our  Purpose.— ManT  learned  mnd  derout  men  have  gone  pkUologieaUy  throngh 
this  Tehxliic,  this  book  of  Hebrew  hymn*,  and  have  left  ua  tne  rich  reaolto  of  their 
inquiries  in  rolomes  within  the  reach  of  erery  Biblical  ttudent.  To  do  the  mere 
Terbal  hermeneutiet  of  thia  book,  even  ai  well  ai  it  has  been  done,  wonld  be  to  con- 
tribute nothing  fresh  in  the  way  of  evoking  or  enforcing  its  Divine  ideas.  ▲  thorough 
HOMiLETio  treatment  it  has  never  yet  received,  and  to  this  work  we  here  commit 
ourselves,  determining  to  employ  the  best  results  of  modem  BibUcal  scholarship. 

Our  Xethod.— Our  plan  of  treatment  will  comprise  four  sections :— (1.)  The 
History  of  the  passage.  lorric  poetry,  which  the  book  is,  is  a  delineation  of  living 
character ;  and  the  key,  therefore,  to  unlock  the  meaning  and  reach  the  spirit  of  the 
words  is  a  knowledge  of  the  men  and  circumstances  that  the  poet  sketches  with  his 
lyric  pencU.— (2.)  Aknotatiohs  of  the  passage.  This  will  include  short  explanatory 
notes  on  any  ambiguous  word,  phrase,  or  allusion  that  may  occur.— (3.)  The  ABOV- 
KENT  of  the  passage.  A  knowledge  of  the  main  drift  of  an  author  is  amongst  the 
most  essential  conditions  for  interpreting  his  meaning.— (4.)  The  Homiletics  of  the 
passage.  This  is  our  main  work.  We  shall  endeavour  so  to  group  the  Divine  ideas 
that  have  been  legitimately  educed,  as  to  suggest  such  thoughts,  and  indicate  such 
sermonising  methods,  as  may  promote  the  proficiency  of  modem  pulpit  ministra- 
tions. 


Subject :  Fretful  Envy  of  the  Wicked.    (3)   Facts  reveal 
its  Folly — {continued). 
"  I  have  seen  the  wicked  in  great  power, 
And  spreading  himself  like  a 'green  bay-tree. 
Yet  he  passed  away,  and,  lo,  he  was  not : 
Yea,  I  sought  him,  but  he  could  not  be  found. 
Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright : 
For  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace. 
But  the  transgressors  shall  be  destroyed  together : 
The  end  of  the  wicked  shall  be  cut  off. 
But  the  salration  of  the  righteous  is  of  the  Lord  ; 
He  is  their  strength  in  the  time  of  trouble. 
And  the  Lord  shall  help  them,  and  deliver  them  ; 
He  shall  delirer  them  from  the  wicked. 
And  save  them,  because  they  trust  in  him.* 

—Psalm  xzzTiL  86-  40. 
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IIiMoiiT.— See  Vol.  XXXII.,  p.  266. 

Annotations.— Tt 7*.  3.',  .",6.— "7  have  sctn  the  Kicked  in  great  jtoirfr, 
and  spread  in  ij  hims'lf  like  n  fjrnn  bay-tree.  Ytt  he  passed  aicay^  a  Ad, 
iOf  he  iraif  not :  ijr.a,  I  soinjht  him,  but  he  could  not  he  found,** 

'*  1  Imvo  sotn  a  vi«»leiit  wicked  man, 
And  he  si-rfiid  himself  like  an  indigenous  tree  of  luxuriant  foliage. 
And  on*'  l^Jls^ell  by  and,  lo,  he  wa«  not : 
And  I  M'liglit  liini  and  lie  was  not  to  be  found." — DeHtzsch, 

*'  I  saw  a  Mi«'ki<l  on«'  wlio  was  insolent  and  spread  himself  like  u  tiX'C 
green  and  di-ep-rooled.*' — Hcngsicnhcrg. 

"  I  saw  a  wiikrd  on^,  a  terril»le  one,  spreading  himself  like  a  gitwn 
tree. " — Alcj-andcr. 

Thtif  is  no  essential  (liiriTeiue  in  the  meaning  between  these  rendi-riugs. 
The  character  described  in  all  cases  is  a  terribly  wicked  man,  in  secular 
circumstances  of  most  imposing  and  gorgeous  aflfluence.  **  And,  lo,  he 
was  not. "  The  idea  is  that  he  disappeared,  and  that  his  disapi>caranoe  was 
nucxpeeted.  Th»*  tree  had  been  so  long  rooted  in  its  native  soil,  and 
appeared  so  strikiiigl y  stalwart  and  splendid  in  the  social  forest  that  its 
disa[»peai-ance  was  a  matter  of  great  surprise.  1  could  scarcely  Ix-lievc 
that  the  man  who  so  shortly  before  had  made  so  great  a  figure  must 
already  come  to  nothing,  so  that  I  cast  about  for  him  in  every  direc- 
tion. 

V<r,  37.  —  **  Murk  the pcr/ict  wan,  and  hthold  the  upright :  for  (he  Ctid  oj 
that  lima  in  peaec.''  The  end  here  is  sup^tosed  to  nfer  not  only  to  the 
future  state,  but  to  future  bles.sedncs8.  Delitzscli  renders  the  clause — 
**  The  man  of  peace  hath  a  posterity."  The  writer  here  appc-als  to  the 
general  exjiericnee  of  his  readers,  and  calls  upon  them  to  judge  for  them- 
selves. 

\\y.  3S. — '*  7?«/  the  trail. *'jrfssors  shall  be  destroyed  together :  the  end  of  the 
irickcd  shall  be  cut  cjl."  This  verse,  and  tlie  other  verses  to  the  end  of 
the  Psalm,  are  scarcely  more  than  a  repetition  of  the  contrast  between 
the  destiny  of  the  wicked  and  that  of  the  upright.  Luther  closes  his 
exposition  of  this  Tsidm  with  the  woixls  :  *'0  shame  on  our  faithlessness, 
mistrust,  and  vile  unbelief,  that  we  do  not  believe  such  rich,  powerful* 
consolatory  declarations  of  God,  and  take  up  so  readily  with  little 
grounds  of  offence,  wh«  never  we  but  hear  the  wicked  speeches  of  the 
ungoiUy.  Help,  0  God,  that  we  may  once  attain  to  right  Wth. 
Amen." 

Argumi:nt.— .^ce  Vol.  XXXII.,  page  267. 
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HoiOLSTics  :—• The  Psabnist  here  puts  the  character, 
secular  prosperity,  and  end  of  the  wicked  in  contrast  with 
that  of  the  righteous,  in  order  further  to  show  the  egregious 
folly  of  fretful  enyy  concerning  the  wicked.  These  verses 
lead  us  to  look  at  the  wicked  in  three  aspects — as  favoured 
with  great  secular  prosperity,  as  swept  unexpectedly  from 
the  earth,  and  as  standing  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
righteous. 

I.   As  FAYOUBED  WITH     GREAT    SECTJUJL    PBOSPERITX.        He 

appeared  to  the  Psalmist  as  a  ''  green  bay-tree,"  a  tree  that 
flourished  in  its  native  soil,  whose  branches  expanded  in  all 
directions,  and  whose  leafage  was  luxurious  and  gorgeous. 
In  all  ages  and  lands  wicked  men  rank  amongst  the  most 
wealthy,  grand,  and  powerful  of  the  earth.  Thoughtful  piety 
has  at  all  times  been  perplexed  at  this.  Good  men  have 
wondered,  and  stilly  wonder,  why,  under  the  government  of  a 
Holy  Father,  His  most  disobedient  ofispring  should  seem  the 
most  temporally  favoured  by  His  Providence.  Though  we 
cannot  understand  why  it  should  be  so,  we  can  understand 
why  it  is  so. 

First :  Material  nature^  from  which  man  draws  all  his  secular 
goody  pays  no  regard  to  moral  character.  It  treats  all  men  alike. 
The  laws  and  elements  of  matter  know  nothing  of  moral  dis- 
tinctions. Old  ocean  will  dash  with  as  much  fury  against  a 
missionaiy  fleet  as  against  a  fleet  of  pirates  and  brigands. 
The  minerals  of  the  mountains  and  the  soil  of  the  earth  will 
yield  as  readily  their  treasures  to  the  skilful  and  industrious 
touch  of  a  demon  as  of  a  saint. 

Secondly :  Greed  for  gain  is  one  of  the  strongest  passions  in  the 
heart  of  the  wicked.  The  strongest  cry  of  the  righteous  is, 
«  Where  shall  wisdom  be  found?"  ''Lord,  what  wilt  thou 
have  me  to  do  ?  "  '*  Teach  me  Thy  statutes  ?  "  but  that  of  the 
wicked  is,  **  What  shall  we  eat,  what  whall  we  drink,  where- 
withal shall  we  be  clothed  ?  "  <'  How  shall  we  amass  a  fortune, 
get  power,  axvd  make  a  show  in  the  world  P  "  Secular  pros- 
perity is  that  after  which  the  wicked  is  in  earnest  and  constant 
quest|  and  it  is  no  wonderi  since  nature  is  as  willing  to  give 
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it  to  lliom  lis  to  any  other,  tliey  sliould  got  'wbat  they  so  dili- 
gently search  for. 

Thirdly :  The  efforts  of  the  icicJced  are  not  restricted  hy  moral 
i'omidi  rations.  Taking  the  world  as  it  is,  the  more  cuuning, 
falsoliootl,  fraud,  and  the  less  conscience  a  man  has,  if  he  is 
tcmpcnito,  economical,  and  industrious,  tlie  more  rapidly  he 
will  win  tho  richest  prizes  of  material  good.  No  credit  is  due 
to  a  man  fur  becoming  rich :  the  most  morally  contemptible 
men  we  have  known  aro  men  who  in  a  few  short  years  have 
made  largo  fortunes.  What  public  man  has  not  seen  miser- 
able weeds  in  social  life  becoming  green  bay-treos,  tlirowing 
tho  shadow  of  their  luxuriant  branches  over  trees  of  (JodV^ 
own  planting? 

The  wicked  is  presented  to  us  here — 

II.    As    SWEPT    UNEXrECTEDLY  mOM   THE   EAIITII.       •'  Yet  hs 

passed  away,  and,  lo,  ho  was  not." 

First :  Thoiujh  he  appeared,  the  last  time  he  was  seen,  strong^  h 
in  (June,  The  tree  seemed  stalwart  when  last  beheld.  It  was 
not  an  exotic,  it  was  an  indigenous  plant,  it  had  apparently 
struck  its  roots  deep  in  the  earth,  its  branches  seemed  gnarled 
with  mighty  muscles,  and  its  branches  seemed  firm,  but  it 
was  swei)t  from  the  earth.  To  drop  the  figure,  he  seemed  the 
."strongest  man  in  the  circle,  but  he  is  gone.  He  had  been 
struck  down  as  by  an  electric  bolt. 

Secondly :  Thougli  he  appeared  the  most  important  ohjtti  i» 
the  scene,  he  is  gone.  Wherever  you  went  you  saw  this  green 
])ay-tree,  its  branches  seemed  to  touch  every  point  of  your 
circle.  You  travelled  through  the  rustic  road— there  were  his 
fields  ;  through  tho  streets — there  were  his  houses.  You  met 
his  servants,  his  cattle,  or  something  belonging  to  him  where- 
over  you  went.  lie  was  the  great  man  in  the  neighbourhood, 
the  country  squire,  tho  local  magnate — but  he  is  gone;  he 
is  withered  to  the  roots,  and  every  part  of  him  is  gone  to 
dust.  Truly,  ''  the  triumphing  of  the  wicked  is  shorty  and  the 
joy  of  the  hypocrite  but  for  a  moment;  though  his  ezceUencj 
mount  up  to  tho  heavens  and  his  head  into  the  doudfl,  he  ahall 
perish  for  ever.    They  which  have  seen  him  ahall  nji  what 
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IB  he  ?    He  fihall  fly  away,  as  a  dream  he  shall  not  be  found. 
Tea,  he  shall  be  chased  away  as  a  vision  of  the  night." 

**  To-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hopes,  to-morrow  blossoms, 
And  bears  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him. 
The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost : 
And— when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  surely 
His  greatness  is  a  ripening — nips  his  root, 
And  then  he  falls  as  I  do." — Shakesptare, 

Here  we  have  the  wicked  presented  to  us — 

m.   As  STANDING  IN   8TKIKINO   C0NTBA8T  TO  THE  HiaHTEOUS. 

'*  Mark  the  perfect  man/'  &c.  (ver.  37 — 40).     These  verses  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter  present  a  contrast  to  three  things. 

First:  In  relation  to  character.  The  good  are  in  these 
verses  called  ** perfect,"  "upright,'^  ** righteous."  All  these 
terms  stand  for  the  same  thing — moral  excellence.  The 
wicked  are  spoken  of  as  **  transgressors  :"  they  outrage  the 
everlasting  principles  of  virtue,  truth,  and  happiness ;  they 
are  violators  of  the  moral  laws  of  the  universe.  They  are 
contrasted — 

Secondly  :  In  relation  to  their  end.  Tholuck  renders  this 
sentence,  <<  It  shall  go  well  with  such  a  man."  Peace  is  ever- 
more the  end  of  a  good  man-— peace  of  consciencei  peace  with 
God,  peace  that  passeth  all  understanding.  "  I  heard  a  voice 
from  heaven  saying  unto  me,  Write,  Blessed  are  the  dead 
which  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth :  Yea,  saith  the  Spirit, 
that  they  may  rest  from  their  labours."  In  truth,  the  death 
scene  of  the  righteous  has  generally  been  a  peaceM  scene. 
What  said  Luther  in  dying  ?  **  (Jod  is  the  Lord  by  whom  we 
escape  death."  What  said  Baxter?  <<I  have  pain,  there  is 
no  arguing  against  sense;  but  I  have  peace,  peace."  In 
truth,  thousands  have  felt  this  peace  in  death. 

''  How  blest  the  righteous  when  he  dies,"  &c.  But  look 
at  the  end  of  the  wicked.  He  is  '<  destroyed,"  <<cat  o£P." 
Language  this  implying  something  terrible  in  the  end. 
Voltaire,  the  renowned  infidel,  addressing  his  dootor,  said,  '<I 
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"vrill  givo  you  half  what  I  am  worth  if  you  will  give  me  six 
nioiitlis*  life."  The  doctor  answered,  **  Sir,  you  cannot  live 
six  weeks."  Yoltaire  replied,  '*Then  I  shall  go  to  hell,  and 
you  will  go  with  me,"  and  soon  after  expired. 

They  are  contrasted — 

Thirdly :  In  relation  to  God.  He  is  the  destroyer  of  the 
wicked.  By  the  stroke  of  judgment  ho  strikes  down  the  green 
hay-troe.  But  what  is  lie  to  the  righteous?  **  The  Lord 
shall  help  them  and  deliver  them :  He  shall  deliver  them  from 
the  wicked,  and  save  them  because  they  trust  in  Ilim.*' 

CoNCLUsiox.  Mark,  then,  the  perfect  man.  Mark  will 
the  contrast  between  the  wicked  and  the  righteous  :  the  con- 
trast in  relation  to  their  character,  their  end,  and  their  God. 
Mark  it  well,  and  you  will  have  no  envy  to  the  wicked. 


^omiUtic  Slutt^es  m  i\t  ^coh  of 
loir. 


The  Book  of  Job  is  ouo  of  the  grandest  aectiona  of  Divine  Scripture.  It  hu  never 
yet,  to  our  kuowlcdge.  been  treated  In  a  purely  Homiletic  method  for  Homiletic 
ends.  Beiiidcs  many  learned  expositions  on  the  book  found  in  our  scneral  cnnx- 
uieiitaries,  \vo  have  HiM>cial  excgetical  voluniea  of  good  scholarly  and  cntical  W{>rth  ; 
such  as  Drs.  iiamcs,  Wemyss.  Mason  Goodo,  Noyes  Lee,  Delitach,  and  Ifetnian 
Hedwick  Leinard  :  the  Inst  is  in  every  way  a  masterly  production.  For  us.  there- 
fore, to  go  into  philology  and  verbal  criticism,  when  such  admirable  worka  ait 
available  to  all  students,  would  be  superfluous,  if  not  presumption.  Ambiguous 
ttrms,  when  they  occur,  we  shall  of  course  explain,  and  occasionally  suggest  an  im- 
proved rendering :  but  uur  work  will  be  chiefly,  If  not  entirely,  UomUetlc  We  shall 
essay  to  bring  out  from  the  crand  old  words  those  Divine  Teritiea  which  art  true 
and  vital  to  man  as  mun  in  aU  lands  and  ages.  These  truths  we  shall  fraine  in  an 
ortier  iia  philosophic  and  suggestive  as  our  best  powera  win  enable  lu  to  do :  and 
tlds  in  order  to  help  the  earnest  preachers  of  God  s  Holy  Word. 


Subject :  Job's  Argument  with  his  Three  Friends.  (3)  The 
remonstranees  that  he  employs  against  the  dootrine 
that  Gk)d  treats  men  here  according  to  character. 

'*  Lo,  mine  cyo  Imtli  sccd  all  this, 
Mine  ear  liath  heard  and  understood  it 
Wliat  yc  know,  the  same  do  I  know  also  : 
I  am  not  inferior  unto  you. 
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Surely  I  would  8X)eak  to  the  Almighty, 

And  I  desire  to  reason  with  God.  "^ 

But  ye  are  forgers  of  lies, 

Ye  are  all  physicians  of  no  value. 

O  that  ye  would  altogether  hold  your  peace  I 

And  it  should  be  your  wisdom. 

Hear  now  my  reasoning, 

And  hearken  to  the  pleadings  of  my  lips; 

Will  ye  speak  wickedly  for  God  ? 

And  talk  deceitfully  for  him  ? 

Will  ye  accept  his  person  ? 

Will  ye  contend  for  God  ? 

Is  it  good  that  he  should  search  you  out  ? 

Or,  as  one  man  mocketh  another,  do  ye  so  mock  him  ? 

He  will  surely  reprove  you, 

If  ye  do  secretly  accept  persons. 

Shall  not  his  excellency  make  you  afraid? 

And  his  dread  fall  upon  you  ? 

Your  remembrances  are  like  unto  ashes. 

Your  bodies  to  bodies  of  clay. 

Hold  your  peace,  let  me  alone. 

That  I  may  speak,  and  let  come  on  me  what  will. 

Wherefore  do  I  take  my  flesh  in  my  teeth, 

And  put  my  life  in  mine  hand  ? 

Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him  : 

But  I  will  maintain  mine  own  ways  before  him. 

He  also  shall  be  my  salvation  : 

For  an  hypocrite  shall  not  come  before  him. 

Hear  diligently  my  speech 

And  my  declaration  with  your  ears. 

Behold  now  I  have  ordered  my  cause  ; 

I  know  that  I  shall  be  justified. 

Who  is  he  that  will  plead  with  me  ? 

For  now,  if  1  liold  my  tongue,  I  sluill  give  up  the  ghost*' 

—Job.  xiii.  1—19. 

ExsoETicAL  Rkmauks. — Ver,  1. — "Xo,  wuw€  eye  hath  seen  all  this,"  kc 
Tliie  meaning  of  this  is,  I  am  acquainted  with  aU  the  maxims  you  have 
just  quoted. 

Vcr,  2. — *'  WhcU  ye  knatc,  the  same  do  I  know  also :  I  am  not  inferior  unto 
you."  This  is  a  repetition  of  the  third  verse  of  the  preceding  chapter. 
The  idea  is,  I  have  an  understanding  heart,  I  am  not  inferior  to  you  in 
this  respect. 
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Ycr.  3. — "  Surflij  I  icould  speak  to  (he  Almightu,  and  I  desire  to  reason 
with  God."  The  idea  seems  to  be, — I  would  turn  from  you  who  are  so 
rcnsorious  and  severe,  aiii  do  injustice  to  my  motives,  to  the  Omni- 
siicnt  One  AVho knmvs  the  heait.     I  will  lay  my  cause  before  Him. 

j'>,..  4. — **  Buf  lie  arrjoryirs  of  lies,*'  You  are  sophists  in  rvligious  iiuc>- 
tions  :  your  positions  are  all  false  ;  there  is  no  real  foundation  for  the 
sentiments  you  have  advanced.  **  Physicians  of  no  value/*  The 
remedii^s  you  apjdy  to  me  arc  utterly  unsuitcd  :  instead  of  soothing  and 
healing,  you  only  aggravate  my  pain. 

Ver.  5.—"0th(U  ye  icoxdd  altogether  hold  your  peace."  In  Pror.  xvii. 
28  we  re^d,  "Even  a  fool  when  he  holdeth  his  peace  is  counted  wise." 
This  proverb  may  possibly  have  been  current  in  the  days  of  Job,  and  if 
so,  the  verse  before  us  must  have  been  intended  as  a  delicate  repartee  to 
Eliphaz,  who  in  chap.  v.  2  had  in  plain  language  stigmatised  his 
unfortunate  friend  as  a  fool  and  a  simpleton,  and  now  in  Tetum  must 
hear  tlie  following  delicately-expressed  but  deeply-cutting  word.^. 
Wouhl  that  you  were  altogether  silent,  and  it  would  be  accounted  to 
you  for  wisdom.  It  would  bo  much  wiser  in  you  not  to  s\ieak  at  all, 
than  to  opjtose  my  arguments  and  just  complaints  with  a  deluge  of 
empty  and  unmeaning  wordb. — Bernard. 

Ver.  7.—**  Jnn  ye  speal'  tcichedlyfor  Godfandtaik  deceitfully  for  hiin .»" 
Tlie  idea  seems  to  be,  Will  you  advocate  false  positions  in  the  cause  of 
God,  and  talk  deceitfully,  urge  fallacious  arguments  to  justify  His  ways 
with  man  ?    Tliis  is  often  done. 

Ver.  8.—"  Jnn  yc  ac>rj?t  his  person  f  Will  ye  emUnd  for  God}'*  Wdl 
you,  in  order  to  curry  favour  with  Him,  speak  against  your  own  con- 
science ?  Will  you,/rom  partiality  to  God,  maintain  unri^teouB  views  t 
**  JVill  ye  contend  for  (foil  f "    Do  you  presume  to  be  Hia  authorised 

and  lawful  advocates  ? 

Ver.  9. — **  Is  it  good  that  he  should  search  you  out  f  "  Can  you  expect 
that  He  will  brook  your  saying  things  which  in  jour  hearts  yon  know 
to  be  untrue  ?  AVill  you  mock  Him  as  one  mocketh  frail  man  F  Ton 
may  impose  upon  man  with  your  aiguments,  bat  Omniscience  sees 
through  your  fallacies. 

Ver.  10.— "/Tc  tciU  surely  reprove  you^'*  &c.  Will  Ood  jnatifj  your 
falsehoods  because  they  arc  uttered  in  His  defence  t  Han  voiild  do  ao^ 
but  He  will  not.    Lies  spokaifor  Him  are  as  abhoirait  to  His  natnie 

as  lies  spoken  on  If  is  behoof. 

Ver.  n.—** Shall  not  his  exedUncy  make  you  afmidf*  ke.  "SUI 
not  his  majesty  affront  yon?"— 2)r.  Lee.     "The  genenl  pwporitioa,'' 
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ays  Barnes,  "  is,  The  sense  of  the  majesty  and  glory  of  God  should  at 
times  fill  the  mind  with  solemn  awe  and  produce  the  deepest 
veneration." 

Ver,  12.—**  Tour  rei/uinirances  are  like  urUo  ashes,'*  **  Nearly  ^11  com- 
mentators yary.  BetUh :  *  Are  not  your  lessons  empty  proverbs  ?' — 
Good:  'Dust  are  your  stored-up  sayings.* — Sept,:  *Your  boasting 
shall  pass  away  like  ashes.' — Noyes:  'Your  maxims  are  words  of 
dust*  *  Ycur  bodies  to  bodies  of  clay.* — Good:  'Your  collections, 
collections  of  m\x^*—BuxU>ff^  Cfrinsoz,  Heathy  and  others  :  *  Your 
high-flown  speeches.'  The  idea  is  that  the  arguments  behind  which 
they  intrenched  themselves  were  like  clay,  and  could  not  resist  an 
attack  made  upon  them."— ^/zcu. 

Ver,  IS. — **  Hold  your  peace,  let  me  alone,  UuUlmay  speak,  and  let  come 
on  me  what  vnll."  **  One  cannot  but  be  forcibly  reminded  by  this  verse 
of  the  Greek  philosopher  who  said,  *  Strike,  but  hear  me.' " 

Ver.  14. — **  Wherefore  do  J  take  my  flesh  in  my  teeth,  and  put  my  life  in 
mine  hand  V*  Amongst  the  difierent  interpretations  of  this  verse  the 
idea  I  gather  from  it  is  this,  Wherefore  should  I  risk  my  life  in 
speaking  out  my  convictions  ?  It  is  as  if  he  had  said,  Because  I  feel 
them  to  be  well-founded  I  will  speak  tliem  out,  though  it  cost  me  my 
life. 

Ver,  16. — **  Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him,  but  I  unll  main- 
tain my  own  ways  before  him.**  '*The  sentiment  here  expressed  is  one 
of  the  noblest  that  could  fall  from  the  lips  of  man.  It  indicates 
nnwavering  confidence  in  God  even  in  death." — Barnes, 

Ver,  16. — **  He  also  shall  be  my  salvation,  for  an  hypocrite  shall  not  come 
before  him,**  The  first  clause  is  an  expression  of  the  same  confidence 
as  that  contained  in  the  previous  verse,  and  the  last,  '*an  hypocrite 
shall  not  come  before  Him,"  implies  a  deep  consciousness  of  his  own 
sincerity. 

Ver.  17.—**  Hear  diligently  my  speteh  and  my  declaration  with  your  ears.** 
Hear  ye,  then,  diligently  my  conclusion,  and  receive  my  reproof  with 
your  ears.  Attend  to  my  declaration  of  confidence  in  God  and  to  the 
conviction  I  have  uttered. 

Ver,  IS,— "  Behold  now,  I  have  ordered  my  cause;  I  know  that  I  shall  be 
justified.**  The  meaning  of  this  is,  I  have  made  my  statement,  delivered 
my  sentiment,  and  I  know  that  God  will  acqtdt  me. 

Vet.  19.—**  Who  is  he  that  will  pUad  with  me  J**  As  if  he  had  said. 
After  this  who  will  say  a  word,  who  will  dare  controvert  my  statements  ? 
I  am  certain  that  my  po8iti<ms  are  incontrovertibly  trae.  **  If  I  hold 
my  tongue^  I  shall  give  up  the  ghost,**    I  think  Dr.  Bernard  has  struck 
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i!.-'  Ill- uiiiiig  of  tlie  whole  verse  in  the  following  words  :  "  But  who  U 
he  lh.it  will  i»ha«.l  v/illi  iiio  ?  1  am  quite  prepared  with  my  defonc-?, 
hut  1  do  not  se«'  my  accuser.  Who  is  he  ?  Where  ia  he  ?  If  I  am  t«i 
he  tried,  no  time  should  be  lost,  for  presently  I  shall  he  silent  and  give 
up  tilt.-  •{host,  when  of  course  all  chance  of  clearing  myself  will  be  gone 
fur  ever." 

IIoMiLETics.  All  theso  versos  may  be  token  aA  Job's  re- 
monstrance with  Lis  friends  against  the  doctrine  that  God 
<loals  liero  with  man  according  to  his  character;  and  in  tliis 
romonstrance  there  emerges  into  prominence  seToral  useful 
sul)je(t.s  of  thought,  such  as  mental  independence  in  religion, 
Godwardness  of  soul  in  religion,  wicked  sophistry  in  religion, 
God-dishonoiu-iug  zeal  in  religion,  irresistibility  of  strong 
('onvi<tiou  in  religion,  unconquerableness  of  trust  in  religion, 
and  coii-sciousness  of  sincerity  in  religion. 

I.  Mental  independency  in  religion.  '*Lo,  mine  eye 
hath  seen  all  this,  mine  ear  hath  heard  and  understood  it. 
Wliat  ye  know,  the  same  do  I  know  also :  I  am  not  inferior 
unto  you  "  As  the  subject  of  mental  independence  in  reli- 
gion was  discussed  in  our  article  on  chap.  xii.  1 — 5,*  we 
need  not  enlarge  upon  it  here.  Though  all  men  are  not  equal 
in  the  measure  of  mental  power  or  mental  attainment,  yet  in 
relation  to  God  all  stand  on  the  same  footing,  ''  the  rich  and 
the  poor  meet  together."  All  have  the  same  right  to  form 
tluur  convictions  of  religion,  to  express  .them,  and  to  work 
them  out.  The  poorest  and  most  illiterate  man  in  the  world 
in  tliis  respect  may  say  to  the  greatest  hierarchy  even  to  the 
supreme  P'  ntiff  himself,  ''I  am  not  inferior  to  you,  I  am  aa 
near  to  Goi.  as  you  are,  and  stand  in  the  same  relations." 

II,  GODWAHDNESS  OF  SOUL  IN    BEUOION.      "  SuTOlj  I  WOUld 

speak  to  the  Almighty,  and  I  desire  to  reason  with  Cted." 
Heligion  has  a  human  aspect,  which  is  philanthropy,  sympa- 
thising witli  men  and  working  for  their  good,  but  here  it  has 
Divine  aspects,  speaking  to  God,  "I  would  speak  to  the 
Almighty."  Speaking  to  God— First:  Implm  ike  higheU 
practi'caf  recognitioti  of  the  Divine  exietenee.    Aye,  and  in  His 
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ezisteQCO  as  personal,  as  proximate,  as  aeceaeihle.  SpeaMng  to 
God—Secondly :  Invokes  the  truest  relief  of  our  social  natures. 
We  Lave  social  natures,  and  the  highest,  and  indeed  the  only 
perfect,  satisfaction  of  those  natures  is  to  be  found  in  fellow- 
ship with  the  Infinite.  Before  a  man  will  fully  unbosom  his 
soul  to  another  he  must  be  certified  of  three  things — 

(1)  That  the  other  feels  the  deepest  interest  in  him,  (2)  Will 
make  the  fullest  allowance  for  his  infirmities.  (3)  Will  assist 
him  in  his  trials.    The  Almighty  gives  us  this  assurance. 

Speaking  to  God  is — 

Thirdly :  The  most  effective  method  of  spiritual  discipline.  The 
effort  of  speaking  to  God  is  most  quickening,  humbling,  most 
spiritualising  to  the  soul.     Speaking  to  God — 

Fourthly :  EeveaU  the  highest  honour  of  created  spirit.  It 
implies  a  great  capacity.  The  sublimost  distinction  of  a  man 
is  the  power  to  speak  to  the  Almighty.* 

m.  Wicked  sopmsTBY  m  eeliqion.  "  Ye  are  forgers  of 
lies."  Job  regarded  his  friends  as  uttering  that  which  was 
false  in  relation  to  God.  Perhaps  more  lies  are  forged  in 
connection  with  religion  than  in  connection  with  any  other 
department  of  life.  Passing  by  the  religions  of  heathendom, 
what  lies  are  found  in  nearly  all  the  creeds  of  Christendom ! 
The  creed-makers  of  all  sects  have  in  all  ages,  unintentionally 
it  may  be  in  most  cases,  been  forging  lies.  What  lies 
every  Simday  are  proclaimed  in  relation  to  the  great  questions 
of  atonement,  the  Divine  character,  the  responsibilities  of 
man,  &e.  Beware  of  the  lies  of  religion.  Two  thoughts  are 
here  suggested  in  connection  with  religious  lies : — 

First :  They  cannot  heal  the  soul,  ''  Ye  are  all  physicians  of 
no  value."  They  may  act,  and  often  do,  as  stimulants  or 
anodynes,  but  they  cannot  heal  the  broken  heart,  they  cannot 
strengthen  the  infirm  moral  soul.  They  can  no  more  refresh 
the  soul  than  the  mirage  the  thirsty  traveller. 

Secondly ':  jThey  are  an  offence  to  a  true  man,  "  0  that  ye 
would  altogether  hold  your  peace  !"     From  God's  own  testi- 

*  For  a  further  derelopment  of  these  remftrks  see  '*  Homilist^  *  Series  I., 
Vol.  v.,  page  408. 
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mony  we  are  assured  that  Job  was  a  tnie-liearted  man,  with 
healthy  moral  intuitions.  As  a  rule,  nothing  ia  more  offen- 
sive to  a  great  intuitional  nature  than  logical  processes  ;  the 
man  of  intuition  sees  the  truth  at  onco,  and  feels  an  error  as 
the  tender  fluwer  a  blast  of  cold  air.  He  is  impatient  with 
logic ;  but  when  that  logic  is  the  vehicle  for  religious  fallacies 
ho  cries  out  from  the  depths  of  liis  soul,  '*Othat  ye  would 
altogether  hold  your  peace !  "  Many  true-hearted  men  are 
driven  from  our  cliurchcs  by  the  logic  of  empty  dogmas. 

ly.  GoD-DISTlONo^Ia^'a  zeal  ix  religio:^.  **  Hear  now  my 
reasoning,  and  hearken  to  the  pleadings  of  my  lips.  Will  ye 
speak  wickedly  for  G  od  ?  and  talk  deceitfully  for  Him  ?  Will 
ye  accept  His  Ptrson?  will  ye  contend  for  God?"  Job 
here  calls  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  views  they  were 
setting  foi-th  so  zealously  in  honour  of  the  Almighty  were 
really  wicked.     Three  thoughts  are  here  suggested  : — 

First :  Men  sometimes  set  forth  false  titics  in  order  t4}  honour 
God,  ''  Will  ye  talk  deceitfully  for  Him?"  The  idea  is,  Will 
you,  in  order  to  defend  the  jircceedings  of  your  Maker, 
declare  fallacies  and  propound  erroneous  doctrines?  Will 
you,  by  showing  partiality  to  Him,  propound  untruths?  Will 
you  by  fallacies  contend  for  Him?  Does  He  want  such 
defence  ?  Men  often  do  this.  Doctrines  are  frequently 
preached  and  propagated,  with  the  view  of  honouring  God, 
which  are  most  derogatory  to  His  character.  It  would  be  easy 
to  specify  those  doctrines,  but  as  we  have  no  space  here  for 
their  exposure  we  must  jmss  them  by. 

Secondly :  Those  views  are  an  insult  to  the  Almighty^  and 
exposed  to  His  displeasure,  **  Is  it  good  that  he  should  search 
you  out  ?  Or,  as  one  man  mocketh  another,  do  ye  bo  mock 
him  ?  "  The  Almighty  does  not  require  His  conduct  to  be 
defended  by  sophistries  ;  nay,  sucli  sophistries  are  an  insult 
to  Him,  tliey  **  mock  "  Ilim.  You  cannot  defend  (Jod  by  your 
theological  systems,  '*  He  will  surely  reprove  you."  He  wiU 
one  day  chastise  you  for  this  conduct. 

Thirdly:  Tlwse  views  are  irreveretU  and  rotten.  (1)  Irre- 
verent.    "  Shnll  not  His  excellency  make  you  afraid  ?  "  Who 
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are  jou,  ignorant  mortal  cHild  of  an  hour,  that  jou  should 
stand  up  in  the  defence  of  the  Almighty  ?  His  excellency 
"  should  make  you  afraid."  Holy  and  reverent  is  His  name. 
(2)  Rotten,  "Your  remembrances  are  like  unto  ashes;  your 
bodies  to  bodies  of  clay."  "  The  pass^e  here  means  that 
the  arguments  behind  which  they  entrenched  themselves  were 
like  clay.  They  could  not  resist  an  attack  made  upon  them, 
but  would  easily  be  thrown  down  like  mud  walls.  Qrotius 
rendefs  it,  *  Tour  towers  are  tumuli  of  clay.'  Rosenmiiller 
remarks  on  the  verse  that  the  ancients  were  accustomed  to 
inscribe  sentences  of  valuable  historical  facts  on  pillars.  If 
these  were  engraved  on  stone  they  would  be  permanent,  if  on 
pillars  covered  with  clay,  they  would  soon  be  obliterated. 
On  a  pillar  or  column  at  Alexandria  the  architect  cut  his  own 
name  at  the  base  deep  in  the  stone ;  on  the  plaster  or  stucco 
^vith  which  the]  pillar  was  covered  he  inscribed  the  name  of 
the  person  to  whose  honour  it  was  reared.  The  consequence 
was  that  that  name  became  soon  obliterated,  his  own  then 
appeared,  and  was  permanent.  But  the  meaning  here  is 
rather  that  the  apothegms  and  maxims  behind  which  they 
entrenched  themselves  were  like  mud  walls,  and  could  not 
withstand  an  attack." 

V.    iKBEPRESSIBrLITY    OF    CONVICTION    IN    KELIGION.      "  Hold 

your  peace,  let  me  alone,  that  I  may  speak,  and  let 
come  on  me  what  will.  Wherefore  do  I  take  my  flesh  in 
my  teeth,  and  put  my  life  in  mine  hand?"  The  idea  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  I  will  speak  out,  whatever  happens  to  me.  No 
amount  of  suffering,  not  death  itself  shall  prevent  mo  from 
giving  utterance  to  my  convictions,  my  ideas  have  become  irre- 
pressible forces.  Strong  religious  convictions  are  always 
irrepressible.  Jeremiah  felt  them  as  flre  in  his  bones,  and 
he  could  not  keep  silent.  The  apostle  before  his  judges  said, 
''We  cannot  but  speak  the  things  we  have  seen  and  heard." 
Paul  said,  **  Necessity  is  laid  upon  me  to  preach  the  gospel." 
Bigotry  in  all  ages  has  tried  to  suppress  the  moral  convictions 
of  men  :  the  attempt  is  more  mad  than  the  attempt  to  prevent ' 
the  YCJt^-'uiic  fires  from  riving  the  mountains  by  coveriug  them 
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with  • -:^iiK'ii!.  A  man  may  suppress  his  convictions  on  other 
Fu^<;  '  U,  Mi^li  as  literature,  science,  art,  but  so  vital  are 
ir!:^,iouji  coimctious  to  liim  that  they  fill  his  nature  with  fires 
that  iiiii^t  l.ireak  out. 

YI.  Unc  JXurER.UiLK.VKSS  OF  TllUST  IX  helioiox.  *•  Tliough 
ho  .shiy  m».',  yot  will  I  trust  in  Uiui."  In  this  cxprL'S«iun  we 
hav«'  thu'O  things. 

J'ir-t  :  A  iniHifiyi  jpfmihlUty.  The  Creator  has  the  power 
lo  hl.;t  \Vn>  CT(?  it!  I  re  out  of  c.xi^tonce. 

Si  I-  u'vlly  :-l  liihfnit  Me  calamity.  To  bo  slaiii»  to  be  quenched 
out  di"  hoiiig,  1.)  think,  ftcl,  act  no  more.  What  a  calamity  I 
Nature  revolts  witli  incuiui'ivablo  horror  at  the  idoa. 

Thivlly:  ^l  iritiinphaht  piety.  Though  the  worse  of  all 
pos^i^h'  (^alamitio^-  happen  "  I  will  trust  in  Him."  This  is 
siihllim*  :  and  it  ijs  right  and  wise. 

VJl.  CuNsciou.sxEss  or  SINCERITY  IX  BELiGiox.  '' He  also 
sluill  li«  niy  salvation  :  for  an  hypocrite  shall  not  come  before 
lliiii."  loh  ft'lt  he  was  no  liypocrite,  and  because  he  believed 

thlN- 

Fir-t :  U'  knrc  L  .^huv.ld  he  savtd.  **  Ho  sliall  be  my  .salva- 
tion/'    Because  he  was  conscious  of  Bincority. 

S«. «  .luUy  :  He  ini  not  afraid  to  speak.  "  Hear  diligently  my 
si)eefh,  and  my  declaration  with  your  ears."  A  man  with  a 
•  lear  con  science  can  stand  fearlessly  before  the  world.  He  is 
not  afraid  to  speak  out  in  thunder  what  he  believes.  Because 
ho  was  conscious  of  sincerity — 

Thirdly:  If  kmw  he  should  he  acquitted  of  faliehood,  *'I 
know  that  I  sludl  bo  justified.''  All  Job  wanted  was  his  case 
h(  mostly  gouo  into  in  order  to  prove  him  right.  Because  he 
was  cunscious  of  sincerity  — 

Fourthly:  He  icaa  content  to  leave  Mi  caH9e  with  ju»tiee. 
'•  Who  is  ho  that  will  plead  with  me  ?  For  now,  if  I  hold  my 
tongue,  I  shall  give  up  the  ghost."  That  is,  I  will  be  silent 
and  «iie.  AMiat  he  means  is,  I  will  maintain  my  cause,  but 
I  will  s]^oak  no  more.  * '  If  there  is  any  one  who  can  successfully 
c  »ntonil  with  me,  and  can  prove  that  my  course  cannot  be 
vindiratid,  then  I  have  no  more  to  say,  I  will  be  silent  and 
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dio.  I  ^\  ill  submit  to  my  fate  'without  further  argumont,  and 
without  a  munnur.  I  have  said  all  that  neods  to  bo  said,  and 
nothing  could  remain  but  to  submit  and  die." 


Strmonw  §h\xm  at  l|e  iospel  of 
St.  |4n. 

Ab  onr  pnrpose  In  the  treatment  of  this  Oogpel  li  purely  the  development,  in  tLc 
briefest  and  most  luggestiTe  form,  of  Sermonic  oatlines,  we  mnit  refer  our  reAda)i»^ 
to  the  following  works  for  aU  critical  inquiries  into  the  author  and  authorship  <  t 
the  book,  and  also  for  any  minute  criticisms  on  difficult  clauses.  The  works  r.u 
shaU  especially  consult  are  :—'* Introduction  to  New  Testament,**  by  Bleek ;  "Com- 
mentary on  John,"  by  Tholuck  ;  '*  Commentaryon  John,"  by  Hengstenberg ;  "  In- 
troduction to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels,"  by  Westcott;  "The  Gospel  History."  ly 
Ebrard ;  "  Our  Lord's  Divinity,"  by  Liddon ;  "  8t.  John's  Gospel,  by  Ootterzec  : 
*'  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  ChHst,"  by  Domor ;  Lange ;  &c.,  Ac 


Subject :  Christ's  Vindication  of  Himself  against  the  Charge 
of  Blasphemy.    (1)  The  Nature  of  His  Authority. 

{CoiiUntied  from  page  221.) 
**  Tlicn  answered  Jesus  and  said  unto  them,  Verily,  verily,  1  say 
unto  you.  The  Son  can  do  nothing  of  himself,  but  what  he  seoth  tin* 
Father  do  :  for  what  things  soever  he  doeth,  these  also  doeth  the  Sou 
likewise.  For  the  Father  loveth  the  Son,  and  sheweth  him  all  thiugn 
that  himself  doeth  :  and  he  will  shew  him  greater  works  than  thesi , 
that  ye  may  nuurvel.  For  as  the  Father  raiseth  up  the  dead,  and 
quickeueth  them  ;  eyen  so  the  Son  quickeneth  whom  he  will.  For  tht- 
Father  judgeth  no  man,  but  hath  committed  all  judgment  unto  the  Son  : 
that  all  men  should  honour  the  Son,  even  as  they  honour  the  Father,  lie 
that  honoureth  not  the  Son,  honoureth  not  the  Father  which  hath  8ci:t 
him.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.  He  that  heareth  my  word,  and 
belieyeth  on  him  that  sent  me,  hath  everlasting  life,  and  shall  not  comi' 
into  condemnation  ;  but  is  passed  from  death  unto  life.  Verily,  verily,  1 
say  unto  you.  The  hour  is  coming,  and  now  is,  when  the  dead  shall  hear 
the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God  :  and  they  that  hear  shall  live.  For  as  th(> 
Father  hath  life  in  himself;  so  hath  he  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in 
himself ;  and  hath  given  him  authority  to  execute  judgment  also,  becausi^ 
he  is  the  Son  of  man.  Marvel  not  at  this  :  for  the  hour  is  coming,  in  th<* 
which  all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  his  voice,  and  shall  come  forth  ; 
they  that  have  done  good,  unto  the  resurrection  of  life ;  and  they  that 
have  done  evfl,  unto  the  resurrection  of  damnation.     I  can  of  mine  own 
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loveth  the  Son."  Observe  (1)  the  Father  loves.  He  is  not  a 
being  of  cold  intellectuality,  He  is  a  being  of  infinite  affection. 
Whilst  He  is  wise  in  counsel,  He  is  tender  in  love.  The 
Creator  of  the  universe  is  a  loving  being,  and  His  love  is  the 
fontal  source  of  all  activities.  **  God  is  love."  Whilst  some 
scientists  represent  the  Almighty  as  an  infinite  stoic,  hard  as 
iron,  imbending  as  fate,  and  certain  religionists  as  capricious 
and  malevolent,  the  Gbspel  reveals  Him  as  Love. 

**  0  love  the  one  Sun,  0  love  the  one  Sea  ; 
What  life  has  begun  that  breathes  not  in  Thee  ? 
Thy  rays  have  no  limit,  Thy  waves  have  no  shore, 
Thou  giv'st  without  measure  to  worlds  evermore." 

(2)  The  chief  object  of  the  Father's  love  is  the  Son.  His 
heart  is  centred  on  Him.  **  This  is  My  beloved  Son,  in  Whoi^fi 
I  am  well  pleased."  "  The  Father  loveth  the  Son."  But 
does  He  not  love  all  ?  Yea,  but  the  Son  especially.  The  Son 
is  greater,  better,  nearer  to  Himself  than  all  else  in  the  uni- 
verse. If  the  Infinite  Father's  heart  is  on  the  Son,  let  our 
hearts  centre  on  the  same  object,  and  then  we  in  heart  shall 
be  one  with  the  Great  God.     He  claims : — 

Thirdly :  Special  revelations  from  the  Father,  **  He  showeth 
Him  ^11  things  that  Himself  doeth."  Communicativeness  is 
the  ^instinct  of  love.  The  deepest  things  of  the  heart  we 
reveal  to  the  chief  object  of  our  affection.  The  Infinite 
Father  keeps  no  secret  from  Christ.  (1)  All  the  great  things 
that  the  Father  has  already  done  the  Son  knows.  He  has  a 
complete  insight  into  all  the  operations  of  the  Infinite  through- 
out immensity.  Christ  knows  the  universe  thoroughly.  Let 
us  learn  of  Him.  (2)  The  greater  things  that  the  Father  has 
yet  to  do,  the  Son  will  also  know.  **  Greater  works  than 
these."  The  works  of  the  Lord' are  great,  sought  out  of 
all  them  that  have  pleasure  in  them.  What  He  has  already 
done  is  great,  incomprehensibly  great,  but  what  He  has  to  do 
in  the  future  is  greater  still.  **  Greater  works."  What  the 
Eternal  has  done  in  the  ages  that  are  past  may  be  only  a 
faint  indication  of  what  He  will  do  throughout  the  eternities 
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that  are  to  da\vn.  Christ  knows  all.  But  perhaps  the 
*'  greater  works  "  mentioned  here  are  the  greater  works  in 
liuman  history  referred  to  in  the  following  verses.  And  at 
these  works  men  will  "  marvel."     Ho  claims : — 

Fourtlily :  Special  premgativeH  of  the  Father.  Christ  hero 
seems  to  claim  several  prerogatives  of  the  Father. 

(1)  Power  to  awaken  the  dead  according  to  His  own  will. 
' '  As  the  Father  raiseth  up  the  dead  and  quickeneth  them, 
even  so  the  Son  quickenetli  whom  He  will."  Who  Lut  God 
can  quicken  life?  An  insect  may  destroy  the  majestic  cedar 
of  Lebanon,  Lut  God  alone  can  restore  the  drooping  flower. 

Tliis  power  Chri.st  claims.  The  Son  does  the  same  as  the 
Father — does  it  without  restraint,  control,  or  direction. 
**  Whom  He  will."  Docs  it  ''according  to  His  own  good 
pleasure."  The  worse  death  is  the  death  of  souls,  and  the 
most  important  work  is  the  quickening  of  dead  souls.  Tliis 
Oirist  does.  And  this  is  a  Divine  prerogative  (Rom.  iv.  17). 
(2)  Authority  to  judge  humanity  and  to  receive  its  worship. 
*'  The  Father  judgeth  no  man,  but  hath  committed  all  judg- 
ment unto  the  Son,  that  all  men  should  honour  the  Son  even 
as  they  honour  the  Father,"  &c.  When  it  is  denied  that  the 
Father  judgeth  men  it  is  done  in  the  same  way  in  which,  in 
verse  19,  chap.  vii.  17,  it  is  denied  that  the  Son  can  do  any- 
thing of  Himself — ^that  is  in  isolation  from  the  Father.  Christ 
is  the  Judge,  Matt.  xxv. ;  Acts  vii.  23.  But  whilst  He  has 
authority  to  judge  the  world,  He  has  also  authority  to  receive 
its  worship.  ''  That  all  men  should  honour  the  Son  even  as 
tliey  honour  the  Father."  Worship  is  here  claimed  by  Christ. 
**  Let  all  the  angels  of  God  worship  Him."  He  is  worshipped 
in  heaven.  ''Blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  power, 
&c.  "  Every  kneo  shall  bow  to  Him  of  things  in  heaven  and 
things  on  earth,"  &e.,  &c. 

(3)  Capacity  for  redeeming  humanity  from  condemnation 
and  death.  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  yon,  he  that  heareth 
My  word,  and  bolievoth  on  Him  that  sent  Me,  hath  ever- 
lasting life,  and  shall  not  come  into  condemnation :  but  is 
passed  from  death  unto  life," 
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Observe  (a)  that  liuman  souls  ore  in  a  state  of  moral 
guiltiness  and  death.  Their  guilt  is  a  matter  of  universal 
consciousness,  and  their  death  is  proved  by  their  insensibility 
to  the  beauty  of  holiness  and  the  claims  of  God.  {h)  That 
Christ's  word  has  the  power  to  effect  the  restoration  of  human 
souls.  '*  He  that  heareth  My  word,  and  believeth  on  Him 
that  sent  Me/'  &c.  And  again,  "  The  hour  is  coming,  and 
now  is,  when  the  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  Grod, 
and  they  that  hear  shall  live."  Faith  in  Him  is  the  soul* 
restoring  power.  All  that  the  greatest  of  human  or  angelic 
teachers  can  do  is  to  communicate  information.  Christ  alone 
clears  away  guilt,  and  breathes  new  life — a  life  that  is  ever- 
lasting. 

(4)  The  possession  of  absolute  life  and  judicial  adminis- 
tration. '<As  the  Father  hath*  life  in  Himself,  so  hath  He 
given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  Himself:  and  hath  given  Him 
authority  to  execute  judgment  also,  because  He  is  the  Son  of 
man."  Life  in  Himself,  unoriginatiVe,  independent,  eternal. 
**  Who  only  hath  immortality  dwelling  in  the  light,"  &c.,  &c. 
Such  life  is  the  life  of  God,  and  God  only.  Then  judicial 
administration,  too,  is  His :  **  to  execute  judgment."  Not 
merely  to  judge,  but  to  administer  justice.  Is  not  this  a 
Divine  prerogative?  In  His  judicial  capacity  He  will  raise 
the  dead  and  determine  the  destinies  of  mankind.  *' Marvel 
not  at  this,  for  the  hour  is  coming,  in  the  which  all  they  that 
are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  £[is  voice,  and  shall  come  forth." 
In  verse  25  a  spiritual  resurrection  was  referred  to.  There  are 
at  least  three  theories  of  the  resurrection.  One  is  the  coming 
forth  of  the  body,  the  very  body  that  was  committed  to  the 
grave.  This  idea  is  at  once  against  science  and  against 
Scripture :  the  sameness  between  the  buried  and  the  resur- 
rection body  is  not  the  sameness  in  particle  and  proportion, 
but  the  sameness  in  figure  and  function. 

Another  idea  is,  the  resurrection  body  is  something  that 
comes  out  of  some  indestructible  <<germ,"  or  ''bone,"  or 
*'  monad,"  which  lay  hid  in  the  buried  frame.  And  the  other 
idea  is  that  the  resuzrection  body  is  the  ideal  form  of  the  body 
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which  lies  iu  the  spirit,  and  goes  out  of  it  at  death.  Bush, 
Maurice,  and  others,  regard  the  present  body  as  the  grave 
of  the  spirit,  and  when  the  spirit  departs  in  death  it  goes 
off  to  the  spiritual  world  in  a  spiritual  body.  "Without 
canvassing  these  theories,  or  pronouncing  on  their  merits, 
the  verso  brings  under  notice  four  subjects :  (fl)  The  Eesur- 
rection  ^;^m^f.  **  The  hour  is  coming."  It  is  not  something 
past :  it  awaits  us.  {b)  The  Hesurrection  power.  "  His 
voice."  This  is  the  quickening  force,  (r)  The  Besurrection 
sxibjects.  **  All  that  are  in  their  graves."  Not  a  class,  not 
a  generation,  but  *'  a//."  {d)  The  Hesurrection  iuuei.  **  They 
that  have  done  good  unto  the  resurrection  of  life ;  they  that 
have  done  evil  unto  the  resurrection  of  damnation."  Con- 
duct, not  creed,  determines  destiny.  Well-doing — ^heaven: 
ill-doinc^ — liell. 


^crms  of  S^^ougjjt. 

Subject:  Holiness. 

"  Tullcw  peace  with  all  men,  and  holiness,  without  which  no  man  shall 
xM-  tlic  Lord  :  looking  diligently  lest  any  man  fail  of  the  grace  of  God ; 
k-.-jt  any  root  of  bitteniess  Hjiringing  up  trouble  you,  and  thereby  many  be 

.k'lllod/'— II.-K  xii.  H. 

"X-T^T'E  liavo  to  do  with  a  holy  God,  we  have  for  our  guid- 
V  V^  ance  a  holy  Bible,  we  hope  to  i-each  a  holy  heaven. 
lie  that  hath  this  hope  in  him,  purifieth  himself, 
even  as  lie  is  pure ;  takes  for  his  motto,  "  Holiness  unto  the 
Lord.''  This  wms  upon  Aaron's  forehead,  and  it  shall  ulti- 
mately be  upon  the  bells  or  bridles  of  the  horses.  That  is, 
])loughboy8,  or  any  ono  engaged  in  legitimate  employment, 
jslmll  be  enabled  to  render  their  engagements  as  acceptable  to 
God  as  the  most  sacerdotal  employments  conoeiYBblfl.  The 
Levitical  economy  taught  the  necessity  of  hoUness.  It  sacsi- 
iicei}  without  blemish— its  washingSy  sprinkUngs^  and  deans- 
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ings,  all  pointed  to  this.  The  Bpistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  the 
best  commentary  on  Levitious.  Here  we  find  the  pure  offer- 
ing, and  the  sinless  high-priest.  This  tells  us  of  a  more 
acceptable  offering  than  Abel's,  and  of  richer  blood  than  his. 
The  previous  chapter  has  illustrated  the  nature  and  power  of 
faith.  What  wonders  have  been  wrought  under  the  power 
of  this  principle !  Those  mighty  heroes  are  interested  in  us, 
and  are  watching  our  demeanour.  They  may  be  helpful  to 
us  in  more  senses  than  we  know.  Ood  is  interested  in  us  too, 
and  helps  us  as  only  He  can.  He  is  prepared  to  lay  out  all 
He  has  and  is  to  promote  our  well-being  and  bring  us  to 
heaven.  He  is  operating  upon  us  to  make  us  like  Himself. 
He  wants  us  with  Him  for  ever,  and  without  holiness  no  man 
can  see  the  Lord. 

I.  Ths  BLEssnras  of  holiksss.  Ood  has  many  blessings  to 
dispense,  and  He  gives  us  health,  wealth,  and  Mends,  which 
rightly  used  make  probation  blissful ;  but  we  want  all  He  is, 
and  this  He  gives  us,  to  fit  us  for  our  blissful  hereafter.  The 
text  speaks  of — 

Personal  holiness.  Men  generally  are  far  irom  this.  The 
Bible  and  universal  experience  accord,  and  are  decisive  on 
this  point.  To  attain  it,  renunciation  of  sin  is  imperative.  A 
rebel  once  sent  a  diadem  to  Caasar,  who  replied,  <' First 
throw  down  your  arms,  and  then  offer  gifts."*  The  rebel 
against  Qoi,  who  wants  restoration  to  His  image,  must  first 
ground  arms  to  Calvary's  Prince.  Pardon  is  a  necessity.  The 
transgressions  of  the  past  must  be  blotted  out.  The  destruc- 
tion of  sin  is  a  preparation  for  it.  No  peace  in  Mansoul  till 
the  Diabolonians  are  destroyed.  You  must  gather  stones  and 
weeds  from  your  field  before  you  can  grow  crops  to  profit,  and 
80  there  is  much  within  to  bo  destroyed  before  the  fruits  of 
the  Spirit  will  come  to  perfection.  We  consider  holiness  to 
be  conformity  to  God's  revealed  will,  and  growth  in  the 
graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  need  not  stay  to  enumerate 
these.  Christ  is  its  example.  Think  of  His  superiority  to 
sense  and  passion,  and  the  opinions  of  the  world ;  His  simple 
devotioil  to  truth;  His  unambitious   goodness;  His  holy, 
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liarinlf  ss.  undeliled  life ;  and  He  left  us  on  examxile  tliat  vo 
hhould  follow  Ilis  stexis.  The  indwoUing  Spirit  is  tlie  life 
and  i)(Aver  of  holiness.  We  aro  to  be  filled  witli  this,  and 
this  life  within  will  show  itself  in  development  as  does  tlio  life 
of  a  flower,  a  plant,  a  man.  A  growth  in  all  goodness  ;  in- 
creasing conformity  to  Christ ;  admiration  of  Him,  and  lore 
io  Ilim. 

Univinal  pciuf.  Holiness  brings  a  state  of  inexpressible 
Ijcace  to  its  possessor.  His  mind  is  stayed  on  God,  and  He 
keoi'S  liis  mind  in  perfect  peace.  He  is  not  distressed  as  are 
otliors  about  the  occurrences  around  him.  He  can  trust  God 
to  work  out  the  issues  of  His  own  pure  will.  Amid  the  storais 
and  hurricanes  of  life  his  anchor  holds  fast  within  the  vail. 
The  universal  prevalence  of  holiness  would  destroy  the  spirit 
of  war.  Its  possessor  loves  God  with  all  his  hearty  and  his 
neij;lib«»ur  as  himself;  and  how  could  he  allow  himself  in  such 
an  iiiftrual  omjdoyment  ?  Ho  seeks  no  truce  with  sin,  he  de- 
clares war  to  the  knife  with  that,  and  proclaims  a  life-long 
hostility  to  all  hell  and  its  agencies.  A  person  once  said  to 
Diiuther,  "Is  yours  a  lighting  or  a  loving  holiness?"  and  ho 
gut  for  reply,  "I  feel  nothing  but  love  in  my  soul,  and  a 
[  euco  a.s  sweet  as  heaven ;  but  these  very  elements  make  me 
hate  sin,  and  oppose  the  devil  with  all  my  might." 

II.  TuE  WAY  TO  HOLINESS.  Thoro  are  some  things  aroimd 
us  which  may  aj^pear  desirable,  but  they  are  not  for  ue.  How- 
ever, the  most  important  things  are  within  our  reach.  By 
a  right  use  of  our  faculties,  most  of  us  can  get  food 
and  air.  God  sees  to  a  supply  of  the  most  important  things 
of  all.  He  delegates  this  to  no  one ;  and  so,  holiness  may  be 
attained. 

Grace  in  the  source  of  if.  The  text  speaks  of  the  "grace  of 
God."  The  stream  comes  from  the  fountain ;  light  comes 
from  the  sun.  What  but  the  power  and  grace  of  God  could 
effect  this  mighty  change,  and  promote  this  wondrous  growth ! 
The  concern  of  Deity  for  humanity  was  manifested  in  the 
gift  of  Christ  Jesus,  for  the  destruction  of  the  works  of  the 
dovil.     In  that  opened  fountain  we  see  that  num  can  be 
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cleansed  from  all  sin;  that  salvation  is  by  grace  through 
faith.  That  old  oak  in  the  forest  has  taken  two  centuries  to 
come  to  perfection.  There  are  existences  known  to  science 
which  come  to  perfection  in  less  time  than  two  days.  Every- 
thing according  to  its  own  laws  of  growth.  Faith  lays  hold 
on  the  power  and  grace  of  Qod,  and  in  willing  souls  how 
rapidly  will  Jehovah  perfect  that  which  ooncemeth  us.  Lei 
imshaken  faith  be  exercised  in  the  presence,  power,  sympathy, 
and  purity  of  Jehovah,  and  by  His  nughty  working  within 
we  shall  speedily  possess  the  mind  which  was  in  Christ.  In 
limiting  the  attainments  of  obedient  believing  souls,  are  we 
not  limiting  the  grace  and  power  of  (Jod? 

Constant  progress  is  necessary  to  it.  This  is  the  law  of  all 
life — pre-eminently  of  the  Divine.  There  is  no  stagnation  in 
that,  here  or  hereafter.  Bightly  influenced,  souls  must 
eternally  grow.  There  are  souls  which  appear  to  be  ever  on 
the  scent  of  corruption,  and  are  evidently  anxious  to  stir  up 
strife ;  but  those  on  the  way  to  heaven  follow  peace  and  holi- 
ness—follow this  as  the  hound  follows  its  prey,  as  the 
worldling  follows  his  pleasure,  as  the  miser  follows  wealth. 
Holiness  is  the  pursuit  of  life.  Heaven  may  be  left  out 
of  the  question  for  the  present — that,  and  all  other  necessary 
good,  wiU  come  to  those  whose  souls  follow  hard  after 
purity. 

Diligence  is  a  requisite  in  it.  There  will  not  be  much  growth, 
apart  from  weeds,  without  this.  You  know  what  the  garden 
of  the  sluggard  becomes,  and  such  becomes  the  soul  of  the 
spiritually  indolent.  Men  of  average  mind  are  sure  to  make 
progress  in  trade  and  conmierce,  with  concentration  of  soul 
and  persevering  diligence ;  and  with  all  the  wisdom,  power, 
and  grace  of  Jehovah  to  help  them,  they  may  with  like  spirit 
grow  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ.  Let  there  be  diligence  in  the  study  of  the 
Divine  word,  and  the  eyes  of  your  understanding  will  be 
enlightened ;  diligence  in  attendance  on  Divine  worship,  for 
in  the  temple  GK>d  meets  and  strengthens  devout  souls ;  dili- 
gence in  action  in   the    field  of  Christian    effort,  for  this 
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ia  tho  only  sphere  where  some  graces  and  strength  can  find 
development. 

m.  The  motives  to  holiness.    There  are  many  of  these, 
but,  from  those  indicated  in  the  text  we  observe  that — 

TrouhUrs  are  destroyed  hy  it.  <'Eoots  of  bitterness"  must 
bo  destroyed,  or  tlioy  will  **  spring  up,  and  trouble  you." 
If  your  garden  is  made  from  forest  land,  and  the  trees*  roots 
are  left  in,  you  will  find  the  springing  roots  a  great  plague 
to  you.  Thore  appear  in  many  the  remains  of  pride,  un- 
belief, love  of  their  own  way,  and  other  evil  tempers  ;  and  in 
tho  presence  of  temptation  and  opposition  these  spring  up 
and  trouble  them,  and  trouble  their  best  friends  also.  There 
are  ton  thousand  things  in  this  world  calculated  to  make  these 
roots  send  forth  their  energy  into  life,  but  if  they  are  evil  they 
may  be  destroyed  hy  the  power  of  Divine  grace.  "We  are  to  be 
'^filled  with  the  Spirit."  Souls  have  been  "full  of  faith, 
and  of  tho  Holy  Ghost,"  and  such  are  "dead  indeed  unto 
sin." 

JiiuhUding  is  i)r evented  hy  it.  Wo  may  "  fail  of  the  grace 
of  God,"  or,  as  the  margin  has  it,  "fall  from"  tho  grace  of 
(rod.  We  must  use  the  grace  given,  and  follow  the  light 
imparted,  or  wo  shall  grieve  the  Spirit,  and  fall  from 
our  Kted fastness.  Pardon  of  sin,  and  adoption  into  the 
LUvine  family,  are  but  the  beginning  of  things.  The  blade 
must  become  the  ear,  and  the  ear  must  ripen  under  Heaven's 
sun.  The  babe  must  become  a  child,  tho  child  a  young  man, 
tho  young  man  a  father  in  the  Israel  of  God.  Constant 
growth  in  goodness  will  prevent  backsliding,  but  nothing 
else  can. 

InJIucnve  for  good  is  increased  hy  it.  Professors  of  religion 
in  any  other  state  of  soul  "defile  many"  by  their  incon- 
sistent life  ;  but  tho  life  indicated  is  such  a  beautiful  thing 
that,  wore  it  generally  prevalent  among  religionists,  multi- 
tudes would  own  its  power.  Butler,  Paley,  and  Chalmers 
have  put  the  thing  to  men's  reason ;  we  want  a  host  of  "  living 
epistles  "  to  put  it  to  men's  hearts. 

27iere  is  no  heaven  tcithout  it.    You  must  submit  to  court 
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etiquette  if  you  get  an  introduction  to  her  Majesty.  There 
may  be  exceptional  but  there  will  be  no  exception  at  the 
court  of  heaven.  There  must  be  a  moral  Etnesp.  Everlasting 
destiny  hinges  here — May  enter  without  many  things,  but  not 
without  holiness. 

JFhteh  way  are  you  going ^  my  brother  ? 

Bo  you  not  see  the  cause  of  your  hacheliding  ^ 

What  a  mercy  we  tnay  he  saved  by  grace  / 

Or.  W. 


SERMONIO  NOTES  ON  THE  VISIONS  OF  EZEKIEL. 

No.  X. 

Subject :  The  Boiling  Cauldron :  the  Doings  and  Doom  of 
a  Wioked  City. 

**  Again,  in  the  ninth  year,  in  the  tenth  month,  in  the  tenth  day  of  the 
month,  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  me,  saying.  Son  of  man,  write 
thee  the  name  of  the  day,  e^en  of  this  same  day  ;  the  king  of  Babylon  Bet 
himself  against  Jerusalem  this  same  day.  And  utter  a  parable  unto  the 
rebellious  house,  and  say  unto  them.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Set  on  a 
pot,  set  it  on,  and  also  pour  water  into  it :  (father  the  pieces  thereof  into 
it,  eyen  every  good  piece,  the  thigh,  and  the  shoulder ;  fill  it  with  the 
choice  bones.  Take  the  choice  of  the  flock,  and  bum  also  the  bones  under 
it,  and  make  it  boil  well,  and  let  them  seethe  the  bones  of  therein. 
Wherefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  Qod,  Woe  to  the  bloody  city,  to  the  pot 
whose  scum  is  therein,  and  whose  scum  is  not  gone  out  of  it !  bring  it  out 
piece  by  piece  ;  let  no  lot  fall  upon  it.  For  her  blood  is  in  the  midst  of 
her ;  she  set  it  upon  the  top  of  a  rock ;  she  poured  it  not  upon  the  ground 
to  cover  it  with  dust ;  that  it  might  cause  fury  to  come  up  to  take 
vengeance  ;  I  have  set  her  blood  upon  the  top  of  a  rock,  that  it  should 
not  be  covered.  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  Qod,  Woe  to  the  bloody  city ! 
I  will  even  make  the  pile  for  fire  great.  Heap  on  wood,  kindle  tlie  fire, 
consume  the  flesh,  and  spice  it  weU,  and  let  the  bones  be  burned.  Then 
set  it  empty  upon  the  coals  thereof,  that  the  brass  of  it  may  be  hot,  and 
may  bum,  and  that  the  filthiness  of  it  may  be  molten  in  it,  that  the  scum 
of  it  may  be  consumed.  She  hath  wearied  herself*with  lies,  and  her  groat 
scum  went  not  forth  out  of  her  :  her  scum  shall  be  in  the  fire.  In  thy 
filthiness  is  lewdness :  because  I  have  purged  U^ee,  and  thou  wast  not 
purged,  thou  shalt  not  be  purged  from  thy  filthiness  any  more,  till  I  have 
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•  iiusinl  Diy  fuiy  to  rest  upon  thee.  1  the  Lord  have  spoken  it  ;  it  shall 
t  ome  to  pass,  ami  1  v  ill  do  it  ;  I  will  not  go  hack,  neither  will  1  spare, 
ncithfr  will  I  repent  :  according  to  thy  ways,  aii'l  acoonlingto  thy  doings 
shall  they  judge  thoe,  .>aith  the  Lord  Ood." — Ezckiol  xxiv.  1 — 1 1. 

fllE  Old  not  less  than  tlio  New  Testament  reveals  a  social 
as  well  as  a  personal  religion.  There  are  to  bo  seen 
^~''  records,  laws,  i>rcdiction8,  threatcnings,  proniibes  cou- 
cerniiip:  families,  eliurches,  villages,  cities,  nations,  a  wliole 
world,  as  well  as  coneerning  individuals.  But  tlie  principles 
that  ai>ply  to  the  many,  apply  to  the  unit  also.  It  is  not  morr 
true  that  *'  the  soul  that  .sinnotli,  it  shall  die,"  than  it  is  tliut 
tlie  eity  tliat  sins  shall  die.  The  Redeemer's  tears  were  wept 
over  lost  souls,  wliilst  tlioy  fell  upon  doomed  Jerusalem. 
Tlerico  it  is  that,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  such  a  vision  as 
that  before  us  has  practical  lessons  for  every  man. 

"\Vo  look  fir.^f  at  this  vision  in  its  primary  and  temporary 
i^igyiijicanct'.  The  liguro  of  the  pot  boiling  down  to  a  pulp  the 
ilosh  and  bones  with  which  it  was  filled,  and  the  pot  still  let 
to  stand  on  the  tiro  till  it  becomes  red-hot,  and  so  the  poison- 
ous rust,  the  verdigi'is  is  burnt  out  of  it,  is  a  very  homely 
ligure.  It  is  so  homely  that  it  seems  strange  for  the  prophet 
to  do  a  cook's  work,  and  prepare  and  boil  this  cauldron  of  flesh 
and  bones.  But  its  strangeness  is  evidently  designed  to 
a\\'aken  the  attention  and  inquiry  of  the  people.  But  if  the 
fi;;uro  is  homely,  the  fact  it  illustrates  is  very  terrible.  It  is 
nothing  less  than  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  And  in 
repetition  or  addition  to  visions  wo  have  already  noticed,  the 
terrors  of  this  destruction  are  here  suggested  as  consisting 
(1)  III  iU  remarhahh  ciiiuinly.  The  3'ear,  the  month,  the 
very  day  is  mentioned,  and  the  nation  has  never  forgotten  in 
fasting  and  bewailing  to  recall  its  tragic  days.  (2)  In  i(4  entel 
human  agency.  Invested  by  the  armies  of  Nebuchad nenar, 
after  an  attack  of  eighteen  months,  in  which  famine  and 
pestilence  within  the  walls  had  been  helping  the  engines  of 
war  without,  tho  armed  hosts  crash  Tictorioualy  throogh  the 
bircets,  slaughtering  multitudes  of  the  people,  whose  blood 
stained  the  virgin  marble  of  the  temple  oourto.     (3)  L^  HU 
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universal  effects.  Not  only  tlie  common  bones  which  were 
burnt  to  increase  the  fire,  and  which  seem  to  symbolise  the 
poor,  who  where  more  easily  accessible,  and  the  first  to  suffer, 
but  also  the  good  pieces  of  flesh,  signifying  all  that  gave 
beauty  to  society — the  nobles  and  the  Jewish  ladies ;  and  the 
chiefest  bones,  signifying  those  who  gave  support  to  the  body 
of  the  state,  the  authorities,  with  the  king  at  their  head — all 
these  suffered  ruin  in  the  city's  doom.  (4)^/«  its  one  and  only 
cause.  That  cause  was  the  sin  of  Judah ;  and  according  to 
this  vision  that  sin  had  been — {a)  Heimiis,  For  it  is  called 
*' bloody,"  by  which  epithet  is  portrayed  not  only  the  crime 
of  murder,  but  other  crimes  that  deserved  death,  {h)  Stuhhom, 
The  ''weariness**  is  God's,  not  theirs,  and  indicates  the 
persistent  sin  of  the  people,  {c)  Glaring.  "  Blood  on  the  top 
of  the  rock."  And  so  blood  concealed  by  no  shadow,  and 
drunk  in  by  no  soft  soil,  is  the  emblem  of  brazen  and 
defiant  sins.  Now  we  look  at  the  vision — Secondly:  In  its 
permanent  and  universal  teaching.  And  from  the  vision  and 
its  first  fulfilment  we  gather — 

I.  That  the  sins  of  any  city  are  an  offencb  to  God. 
All  the  sins  of  any  city  are — (1)  Seen  hy  Him.  To  Him  all 
evil  is  blood  on  the  top  of  the  rock.  The  whole  city  in  its 
greed  for  gain,  its  intemperance,  its  hollo wness,  its  lust,  can 
ever  truly  cry,  '*Thou,  (Jod,  seest  me."  (2)  Seen  hy  Him 
with  anger.  Good  and  evil  are  not  the  same  to  God. 
Ho  is  a  Moral  Governor,  and  has  the  moral  nature  that 
breaks  into  the  sunlight  of  a  smile  on  goodness,  and 
gathers  into  the  thunder-cloud  of  a  frown  upon  wickedness. 

n.  That  the  sins  of  any  city  will  exsube  its  doom. 
(1)  History  illustrates  this.  The  cities  of  the  plain,  the  dynas- 
ties of  the  old  world,  **  Jerusalem  that  was  a  Paradise,  but 
become  a  boiling  pot,"  are  Bufficient  proofs.  (2)  Prophecy 
2)redicts  this.  (3)  The  law  of  causatioti  involves  this.  The 
disease  of  sin  naturally  works  the  death  of  destruction. 
And  so  unless  any  city  is  purified  from  its  *'scum,"  there 
must  be  fire  to  destroy. 

ni.   That  the  sins  of  any  city  concern  every  indi- 
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viDUAL  ixiiAiJiTANT.  (1}  Th^ij  hrinff  ifoivoic  on  all.  What 
class  in  Jcrusalmi  nnoi-o  free  from  tlie  horrors  of  the  sie^e? 
As  in  a  iormcr  vision  we  f^aw  all  the  trees  of  the  forest,  of 
its  population,  wore  iirecl,  so  in  this  wo  sec  all  \\ii>  j^arts  of 
the  body  politic  soetliod  in  this  cauhlron.  (-)  Thrif  (fir'  a 
hiissi'on  fo  all.  Surely,  whatever  was  the  issue  to  the  city, 
wo  Hud  tcaehiu;^  ou<»uj;h  in  EzokieFs  prophecies  to  impress 
lis  witli  the  fact  of  individual  responsibility,  and  the  ulthnato 
safety  of  individuals,  even  though  the  city  was  <Iestroyed. 
Hence  learn — :1)  SdJ:  in  (voncfelUf;  the  enh'rf  tlftj  to  6(ir*  if. 
(2)  Sefl'  i'j  coiU'ryt  liiJicidu.ah,  thd  ot  lca>(i  ilu>i  hhhj  hr  ui-'r.'i. 
JiriitoL  Ukijau  W,  Thomas. 


Subject  :  The  Widow  of  Nains  Son. 

**Aii.l  li''  <.;mi-.'  aii'l  tou.lk-il  tlif  ]»ii'r;  ami  t Ley  that  l.»are  liiii  .^t-X"! 
still.  And  Ik-  .sdi'l,  Yuuiig  iium,  1  say  unto  tln-i*,  Ari>«\  And  lu-  tli^it 
was  diuil  .s!it  up,  an. I  ln-gan  to  speak.  And  he  dvUvcsvd  hiui  to  liis 
niDlli.-r."— St.  Lukf  vii.  14,  i:.. 

rrr^HE  hingship  of  Christ  over  men  was  most  clearly  mani- 
n'|;>  fested  by  His  calling  forth  the  faith  of  His  subjects  in 
whatever  condition  of  life  or  of  death  He  found  them. 
So  that  all  Christ's  acts  npon  earth  will  aid  us  in  seeking  for 
some  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  of  our  existence. 
And  the  only  g<jod  result  of  the  solution  of  such  problem  will 
be  to  aid  in  making  us  more  like  Him.  To  young  men  it 
must  be  e.specially  interesting  to  contemidato  one  of  their  own 
ago  and  class  first  as  a  departed  spirit  and  then  as  a  returned 
inhabitant  of  the  earth  and  of  Nain.  Nor  will  the  mothers 
and  fathers  of  such  be  less  concerned  in  this  contemplation. 
For  family  life  is  so  deep  an  objet-t  of  Divine  and  human 
regard  that  all  that  alfects  it  must  ajipeal  to  the  deepest  feel- 
ings within  us.  Po  lot  us  dwell  on  this  act  of  Christy  teach- 
ing what  there  is  in  it. 

I.  The  act  of  Ciiiiisr  i»oxe  to  the  you>'o  3iax.  This 
youth  ai^pears  to  have  been  at  an  ago  which  places  him 
between  the  ages  of  the  daughter  of  Jainis  and  LazamSi  who 
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were  also  raised  from  the  dead.  He  was  on  the  her,  midway 
between  the  deathbed  and  the  grave.  So  that  the  deed  of 
Christ  was  done  at  a  funeral.  We  who  have  taken  part  in  the 
consignment  to  the  grave  of  a  relative  or  a  friend  know  some- 
thing of  the  sacredness  of  the  sorrow  which  is  felt  on  such 
occasions — a  sorrow  which  sometimes  lies  too  deep  for  tears, 
which  sometimes  produces  a  sense  of  hardness.  On  the  other 
hand;  there  may  be  mourners  over  their  own  sense  of  want  of 
sorrow ;  above  all  there  will  bo  the  sense  of  guilt  in  the 
recollection  of  any  wrong  which  has  been  done  to  the  dead ; 
even  at  any  consciousness  of  the  failure  of  love  to  the  dej^arted. 
Death  in  its  awfulness  makes  us  try  conclusions  with  our- 
selves. The  dei)arted  re-live  their  life  within  us  in  funereal 
recollections.  We  then  look  before  and  after  and  image 
ourselves  and  others  in  the  condition  of  the  dead  and  tho 
departed.  It  is  good  to  remember  that  Christ  is  an  unseen 
guest  at  all  our  funerals. 

He  was  visible  at  this  funeral,  and  manifested  His  symi>athy 
with  the  son-owei"8,  especially  with  the  chief  mourner — the 
widowed,  childless  mother,  who  little  thought  when  she  left 
her  home  with  her  dead  son  that  she  should  meet  with  such 
a  fiiend  on  her  journey  to  the  tomb,  "  The  compassion  to 
her  which  was  expressed  in  Christ's  countenance  must  have 
brought  to  her  the  sense  of  a  Divine  compassion — tlioroughly 
Divine,  and  therefore  thoroughly  human — of  which  she  might 
have  dreamed  before,  but  which  she  had  never  realised." 
"WTiat  blessings  she  received  by  being  the  object  of  such  com- 
passionate sympathy  we  may  well  ponder  upon.  "Every 
mourning  widow  has  tho  same  Friend. 

Death  had  made  fearful  inroads  on  the  family  of  this 
widow,  but  Christ  will  now  make  known  that  the  departed 
are  as  much  within  His  kingdom  as  they  were  "  when  tho 
breath  dwelt  in  the  body,  and  whilst  friends  could  look  into 
their  faces  and  smile  upon  them ;  that  they  were  as  much 
within  the  hearing  of  His  voice  as  departed  spirits  as  they 
would  have  been  had  they  been  living  here  visibly  on  the 
earth.*'    This  act  of  restoring  life,  then,  revealed  Christ's 
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nature  aii<l  riiri>rs  power.  Ho  is  tlie  Life-giver,  tliereforo 
the  ro!=jtorrr  ol"  iaiiiilies  and  of  commimitios.  Tlio  renewal  uf 
the  nintlur's  joy  at  the  ronowed  life  of  her  son  on  earth  is 
not  an  <)l)j«M.i  too  low  for  tho  rogard  of  Christ,  though  His 
rf.nipL'l'.'  pnrpo."=e  muj^t  liave  been  the  epiphany  of  HimseK  as 
tho  risiUTO(.ti(;ii  an^l  the  life  of  cadi  human  being — each 
nicmLrr  of  tho  liuman  family  of  wliicli  He  is  the  living  Head 
— the  Fir>t-l'orn  of'tli'^  many  brethren  created  in  Him. 

This  act  was  dour  (»[uiily  before  men,  but  was  not  merely 
addressed  to  the  cyos  of  those  who  saw  it,  but  to  their  foifh.. 
Tho  funeral  was  turned  into  a  season  of  gladness,  into  an 
int».'r('<nirso  of  rociprocaled  joy.  Wo  wonder  whether  our 
Jicdoi^mer  wont  and  shared  the  liosi>itality  of  tho  widow  now 
tliat  1T«»  has  made  her  heart  to  sing  for  joy.  All  be»hohlers 
wouLl  look  upon  Him  with  joy  Who  held  the  keys  of  death. 
Xothin*;^  here  is  (sotorie  or  secret.  Investigation  into  the 
rvent  will  only  prove  the  greatness  of  tho  Di\'ino  Worlicr 
V/h<»  in  all  His  acts  reveals  His  character;  not  that  there  i< 
love  of  display,  but  evidence  of  truth  in  all  that  He  acfom- 

lilishOr;. 

The  world  is  cjdled  to  witness  the  deed  of  the  Sou  of  man. 
and  to  nn^ditate  its  mysterious  meaning. 

IT.  rr.ixcirLKs  kevealed  ix  tue  act.  The  importance  of 
action  is  that  it  involves  principle,  or  otherwise  intimates  tho 
Lick  of  it.  The  inner  life  of  both  man  and  God  is  made 
known  by  actions  which  can  be  taken  account  of.  Hero  is 
the  principle  of  the  ju'cduminating  life  of  God  in  Christ. 
Death  is  an  intcrru[^tion  an<l  disorder.  The  life  of  Chris^t 
rcsitores  to  living  order  and  beauty.  Tho  mysterious  Power 
which,  whilst  it  abides;  in  the  body,  sustains  its  organisation,  is 
under  tho  conlroUing  j^ower  and  guidance  of  Grod.  This 
could  not  be  learnt  so  well  by  any  other  means  as  by  tho 
return  of  life  at  the  command  of  Him  Who  declared  Himself 
to  be  the  EesuiTCction  and  the  Life.  He  Who  raises  nature 
again  from  the  grave  of  winter  raises  human  poTrers  of  life 
out  of  the  decaying  and  dying  body. 

Death  assailed  Him  who  now  assailed  it  in  the  ia<9tance  of 
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this  youth,  but  that  assault  was  made  the  means  of  maiiifest- 
ing  His  complete  victory  over  death.  Did  not  the  Eedeemer 
here  see  His  own  death  and  His  own  bereaved  mother  ?  So 
that  here  we  have  an  enacted  prophecy  of  His  own  resurrec- 
tion and  restored  communion  with  His  apostles,  disciples,  and 
mother.  The  mystery  of  death  is  explained  by  the  higher  mystery 
of  life.  The  inspired  child  of  God,  like  the  poet,  sees  through 
life  and  death  and  tlirough  his  own  soul,  and  so  the  marvel 
of  the  everlasting  will  becomes  an  open  scroll.  The  highest 
power  in  the  universe  is  the  power  of  life,  the  power  of  com- 
passionate sympathy  and  love,  the  power  of  order.  We  could 
surely  wish  that  so  grand  a  Being  as  Christ  should  be  king. 
None  so  worthy  or  so  blessed  to  be  king  as  He.  We  may 
wish  Him  to  reign  for  ever  and  ever.  Further,  the  realm  of 
spirits  is  under  the  control  of  Christ.  The  voice  of  Christ 
must  have  penetrated  to  the  regions  of  spirits.  Whither- 
soever the  spirit  may  depart  at  death,  there  Christ  has  the 
dominion.  No  spirit,  or  angel,  or  demon  can  be  beyond  the 
command  of  One  Who  manifests  all  power.  Supreme  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  wisest  and  best  is  the  most  desirable  thing 
in  this  world  and  in  heaven.  For  then  all  spirits  are  accessible 
to  the  energy  of  the  King  Eternal  Who  calls  us  all  now  and 
ever  to  rise  up  and  take  from  Him  all  the  restoring  power 
which  we  need  for  our  life  and  inmiortal  happiness. 

This  youth  was  not  disobedient  to  the  Voice  that  called  hiTT^ : 
he  arose  and  came  forth,  whether  he  had  been  in  a  state  of 
torpor,  or  of  iornient,  or  of  felicity — that  is,  he  was  obedient  to 
the  Divine  Voice  of  Christ.  Young  man,  Christ  addresses 
thee  now  by  my  voice,  and  says,  Arise !  Arise  out  of  sloth  and 
imbecility  ;  arise  out  of  selfishness  and  ease ;  arise  and  come 
into  light  and  communion  with  kindred  friends  and  nation  ; 
arise  and  be  a  witness  for  Christ  and  God.  All  things  await 
thy  uprising,  and  Christ's  power  is  here.  What  is  thy  re- 
sponse ?  Can  it  be,  I  will  continue  in  disease  and  death  ? 
Hark  the  voice  without,  the  voice  within.  Come  forth. 
Obey. 

Plenary  life  is  in  Christ  for  each  and  all  of  us  now.    He 
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does  not  wait  till  we  claim  it,  but  He  calls  us  and  commands 
us  to  partake  of  it.  0  youth,  wouldst  thou  give  joy  to  the 
mother  that  bare  thee,  arise  into  Christian  life,  purity^  and 
truth.  Arise,  indeed,  thou  must,  either  to  shame  or  to  life. 
Arise,  shine,  for  thy  Light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
is  risen  upon  thee.  W.  R.  Percival. 


^\i   C^itf  Jfounbtrs   of  \\t   (i\\ti 


Around  no  men,  nmonjrit  all  the  millions  of  mankind,  doei  so  mucb  interraii 
gather  as  around  the  Founders  of  the  Chief  Keligious  Faiths  of  the  world.  Such  men 
are  sometimes  almost  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  remote  ages,  or  of  the  mystery  with 
which  they  surrounded  themselves,  or  their  early  (ollowen  ioTested  them.  Bat 
whenever  they  can  be  discerned,  tneir  characters  analysed,  and  their  deeper  ex- 
periences  understood,  they  are  found  to  be  not  only  leaders  and  masters  of  the 
multitudes  who  have  adopted  more  or  less  of  their  creed  and  ritual,  but  idao  inter- 
preters (more  or  less  partial)  of  the  universal  yearnings  of  the  soul  of  man.  Sadi 
men  may  have  seemed  to  sit  at  the  fountains  of  human  thought  and  feeling,  and  to 
have  directed  or  have  coloured  the  mysterious  streams,  but  they  hare  <iaite  as  often 
indicated  in  their  doctrines  and  in  their  deeds  the  strong  courses  of  the  thoughts 
and  feeling  which  are  more  permanent  and  deeper  than  any  one  man  or  eren  any 
one  age  could  completely  discover.  The  aim  of  these  papers  wiU  be,  with  neceasaiy 
brevity,  to  review  the  chief  of  such  men,  noting  suggestively  rather  than  ex- 
haustively, their  biography,  their  circumstanceit,  their  theology,  and  their  edUcs, 
And  in  concluding  the  series  it  is  purposed  to  compare  and  to  contrast  each  and  all 
of  pieni  with  the  "One  Man  whom  in  the  long  roll  of  ages  we  can  love  without  dis- 
appointment, and  worship  without  idolatry,  the  Man  Christ  Jesus." 

Trincipal  Books  of  Kkferenoe.— Max  MiUler's  "History  of  Ancient  Sanskxit 
Literature,"  "The  Science  of  Language,"  "Chips  from  a  German  Workshop;"  Ber. 
jr.  D.  Maurice's  "Religions  of  the  World;"  Archdeacon  Uardwick'a  "Christ  and 
other  Masters;"  Rev.  J.  W.  Gardner's  "Faiths  of  the  World;"  Miss  Mary  Car- 
penter's "  Last  Days  of  Rammohun  Roy ;"  Rev.  F.  W.  Farrar^s  "  Witness  of  Histoir 
to  Christ;"  Rev.  A.  W.  Williamson's  "  Journey  in  North  China;"  Canon  Uddon^ 
Bampton  lecture  on  "Our  Lord's  Divinity;"  Cousin's  "Uistorvof  Modem  Philo- 
sophy;" S.  Clai-lces  "Ten  Great  Religions ;"  Father  Hue's  "  Christianity  in  China.* 


No.  VI. 

ZOROASTEE. 

{Continued  f ram  page  237.) 

Theology. 

•"E  have  not  now  to  analyse  the  theological  tenets  of 
what  is  called  Zoroastrianism,  because  that,   like 
evory  other  system,  has  agglomerations  that  did  not 
belong  to  the  iaitti  ol  \la  iowsi^ot.  TK^^lLa.^«s!A^\3BA  wscranta 
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of  the  light,  who  were  the  very  early  founders  of  the  Old  Persian 
Faith,  lived  in  a  land,  Professor  Maurice  reminds  us,  where 
the  nights  are  clear  and  beautiful.  *'The  stars  wore  a 
language  which  spoke  to  peasant  and  priest  alike  of  light 
coming  out  of  darkness.  On  these  the  one  will  have  medi- 
tated till  he  thought  them  powers  and  rulers  of  the  world ; 
the  other  will  have  paid  them  actual  homage.  The  Magians, 
the  servants  of  the  light,  will  have  devised  a  system  of 
worship  addressed  to  these."  Zoroaster  probably  arose  at  a 
time  when  this  worship  had  become  very  general.  The  object 
of  his  doctrine  was  to  reform  and  purify  that  worshij)  by 
recalling  it  to  spiritualism — that  is,  by  representing  the 
sensible  world  as  the  envelope  and  symbol  of  the  spiritual 
world.  The  Zenda vesta,  sacred  writings  attributed  to  him, 
contains  a  liturgj-—  a  collection  of  hymns,  prayers,  invocations, 
thanksgivings,  and  a  cosmogony.  The  liturgy,  in  the  midst 
of  a  multitude  of  prayers  and  ceremonial  i)rescriptions, 
contains  some  doctrinal  notions  of  a  strange  description.  It 
taught  that  Ormuz,  the  acknowledged  Lord  of  Light,  was 
antagonised  by  Ahriman,  the  Prince  of  Darkness.  The 
battle  between  the  two  will  be  long,  but  Ormuz  must  triumph 
at  last,  for  in  the  end  there  will  be  a  universal  restoration. 
Aliriman  himself  shall  bo  purified,  evil  shall  be  subdued,  and 
the  antagonisms  of  creation  shall  disappear.  For  Ahriman  shall 
cause  a  comet  to  fall  on  the  earth  to  gi*atify  his  own  destructive 
propensities ;  then  he  will,  against  his  own  will,  really  be  serving 
the  Lifinite  Being,  named  *^Time  without  -5oMW(f^s,"  who  produced 
both  Ormuz  and  Ahriman.  For  the  conflagration  caused  by 
this  comet  will  change  the  whole  earth  into  a  stream  like 
melted  iron,  through  which  all  beings  must  pass.  The 
righteous  to  the  dwellings  of  the  just :  all  sinners  into  a 
purifying  abyss,  from  which  after  three  days  and  nights  they 
will,  on  invoking  Ormuz,  proceed  to  heaven.  Afterwards 
Ahriman  himself  and  all  in  the  abyss  will  be  purified  by  this 
fire,  all  evil  will  be  consumed,  and  all  darkness  banished. 

The  method  of  salvation  therefore  is  an  eternal  battle  for 
good  against  evil,  the  great  aim  is  to  be  holiness,  for  all  the 


:iO{;  'Tho  rnachvrs  Scrap  Loom. 

woe  in  Iho  avoiLI  had  its  root  in  sin.  Ho  fui-tLcr  states  that 
tlio  worship  of  Urmiiz  iii\ii>t  not  be  a  worship  of  the  niateiial. 
tliiit  would  1)0  to  1)0  led  iiway  by  Ahrimau.  If  the  sun 
ihrrcforo  bt'caui*.'  tho  great  symbol  of  worship,  it  was  to  be 
roj;ardt'd  us  an  image  and  counterfeit  of  something  witliiu. 
In  this  spirit  liis  early  followers  had  in  all  their  tem^des. 
as  w«'ll  as  in  tlitir  houses,  hre  continually  burning  upon  their 
ahars  ;  and  while  ih'i'y  held  in  greatest  hon*or  all  worship  oi 
i<l<d<,  tln-y  held  liro  in  highest  veneration  as  being,  with  tho 
sun,  tlu'  purest  symbol  of  tho  Divine  Being.  All  these  notion> 
existed  before  Zoroaster  :  "he  seems  to  have  organised  int'.» 
clear«.'r  thought  ilio  pro-existent  myths,  and  inspired  ihoui 
with  moral  ideas  and  vital  power." 

JJi'i^f'l.  UuiJAii  E.  Th.bia>. 


^^t  IJrtaclicr's  Strap  |\oonu 


SHOUT  ESSAYS. 

Idkal  Suffekixg. 

REOri.E  often  wonder,  on  looking  back  upon  some  event 
or  cir«unistante.  which  pained  them  exeeedingly  at  the 
'  <-•"  time  of  its  ocLiirreuce,  how  they  could  possibly  have 
been  so  affected  by  what  now  appears  sueh  a  trifling  cause. 
And  thus  Dr.  Johnson,  displaying  thereby  liis  wonted  sagacity, 
onc^!  recommended  as  an  antidote  to  many  of  the  small  ills  of 
life,  the  due  remembrance  of  this  phase  of  experience — tho 
rellocting.  when  sucli  ills  threaten  to  plunge  us  into  immode- 
rate grief,  liow  i»etty  tliey  will  seem  to  have  been  should  we 
recall  them  in  future  years.  But  while  it  is  perfectly  true 
that  bygone  trials  often  assmue  vastly  diminished  propor- 
tions when  beheld  across  tho  hazy  past,  the  conyerse  also 
frequently  hohls  good ;  the  recollection  of  a  former  sorrow 
is  not  uncommonly  the  cause  of  more  poignant,  if  transient, . 
pain  to  tho  mind  than  was  the  actual  endurance  of  the  sor- 
row in  the  first  instance.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  account  for 
this.    When  we  recall  a  sad  experience,  for  the  moment  wo 
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suffer  it  once  again,  but  are  not  stimulated  to  combat  tlio 
affliction,  are  not  cheered  by  liope  in  the  bright  future,  as  we 
generally  are  under  even  our  direst  misfortunes.  The  same 
cause  also  helps  to  make  anticipated  trials  so  much  more 
severe  than  they  usually  prove  to  be  when  they  arrive.  Con- 
templating future  ills,  in  imagination  we  suffer  them,  but  are 
animated  by  no  stimulus  and  no  hope. 

INTELLECTUAL   PrEACIIIXG. 

Th'e  great  fault  of  a  large  majority  of  the  most  intellectual 
preachers  of  the  present  day  is,  that  practically  they  rest  satisfied 
with  a  result  short  of  that  whicli  it  should  be  the  aim  of  a 
preacher  to  accomplish.  In  fact,  tliey  are  too  didactic.  Having 
done  their  best  to  convince  their  hearers*  minds  of  certain 
truths — philosophical  or  doctrinal — which,  it  musfbe  admitted, 
are  generally  of  vital  importance,  they  too  fre(iuently  consider 
their  task  at  an  end.  They  are  thus  often  mere  moral  lec- 
turers— very  fine  ones,  perhaps,  but  still  only  lecturers.  Not, 
however,  that  this  didactic  style  of  preaching  is  not  much 
needed.  Most  disgraceful  is  the  ignorance  of  a  large  number 
of  religious  people,  otherwise  intelligent,  on  the  reasons  for 
theii*  faith ;  and  proportionately  weak  will  that  faith  in  tho 
majority  of  these  cases  probably  be.  We  want,  indeed,  a 
wider  diffusion  of  such  preaching  at  the  present  time ;  preach- 
ing which,  while  it  appeals  to  the  heart,  sliall  not 
ignore  the  head.  And,  by-and-by,  when,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  **  Elementary  Schools  Act,"  education  becomes 
more  general,  even  greater  will  be  the  necessity  for  something- 
besides  mere  sentiment  in  sermons.  In  particular,  we  require 
more  scientific  preachers — men  who  shall  endeavour  to  recon- 
cile the  apparent  discrepancies  which  exist  between  the 
teachings  of  Scripture  and  those  of  Science.  Apparent  they 
can  alone  be ;  for  both  Scripture  and  Science  are  true,  and 
truth  cannot  contradict  truth.  But,  in  the  meantime,  the 
minds  of  many  j^eople  who  have  not  the  ability  or  the  leisure 
for  profound  study  of  these  subjects,  are  unnecessarily  troubled 
by  the  revelations  of  modern  philosophic  research. 

Where  exception  should  be  taken  to  the  kind  of  preaching 
under  consideration  is  when  it  is  carried  to  extremes ;  when 
the  preacher  seldom  seems  to  get  beyond  the  idea  of  looking 
upon  liis  congregation  as  a  huge  philosophy  or  divinity 
class.  If  that  preacher  is  xmwise  who  ministers  to  the  emo- 
tional part  of  human  nature,  to  the  neglect  of  the  intellectual, 
his  style  is  no  more  to  be  commended  who  ministers  to  the 
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intelliMtu.'il,  It)  tlio  ni'glect  «»f  tlio  emotional.  Indectl,  if  a 
])r«'iu  lior  c  iniuot  |»i':i(  tise  tbo  "happy  inodium,"  wlii»li  in  thi-j, 
as  ill  all  tliiiiir^^,  is  >o  to  bo  desirod,  then — far  lionoath  its 
])r<>por  ideal  a^  liis  proai.hiiig  will,  foiiS(»r|uently,  be — ho  Ixad 
bctltr  (Oiiliin'  hi^  ai»poal.s  <liiofly  to  tho  heart.  13e'aii>e, 
d»  :-]»it<.'  the  dradciiiii^  rlh  «;t  upon  sentiment  of  the  nltra- 
(ivili^atlnu  oi"  tills  iiiiu.'to(.'iith  omtur}',  feeling  is  more  general 
Ihan  thought,  st)  that  tlie  preacher  who  addresses  hini<olf  to 
tho  JoniK-r  is  Mn-«.'r  of  awakening  a  respouso  than  lio  who 
addresses  hiiiis.*lt' tt)  tho  latter. 

ij<\sid('s.  reli<rinu  has  cliielly  to  do  with  the  life;  and  a 
man's  lilo  is  iulluencod  more  by  his  heart  than  by  his  hoad. 

riiocnAsTiXATiox. 

IVoerastinatidii  bneds  procrastination.  Thi>  same  principle. 
dniiLtlcss,  ai>plies  to  most  uf  onr  ]iahits,  whether  good  or  bad 
— tho  nini',»  we  ])rai  ti>u  thoin  tho  firmer  thi»ir  hohl  upon  us. 
Hut  the  rule  p«  rtains  in  a  special  seiiso  to  the  particular  ten- 
dency under  eiiii>id«ratit)U. 

*'  "Fi.s  iiiaJius.s  to  ilif'or  : 
N.\1  .l.iy  the  iA,\\  pivcciliMit  will  |ili'.ul  ; 
Tliii^  n\\\  till  v.i<.l.iin  is  |m.sliod  out  of  lilo." 

Tf  I  put  i»ir,  ftu-  no  good  ri>ason,  the  perfonnanee  to-day 
of  a  duty  that  may  even  not  be,  in  itself,  distasteful  to  me, 
the  v(  ly  luct  of  my  having  so  acted  makes  it,  for  some  i-easou 
(»r  (.th«T.  di^tastciul  to  me  to-moiTOW.  Not  only  does  tho 
p-noral  habit  to  po-^tpone  actpiiro  by  this  circumstance  a 
m«  a^uie  of  n  newed  strength,  but  it  is  specially  strougtheni'd 
io  po-tpone  ji^aiii  this  particidar  thing,  so  that  I  am  much 
ie<s  likely  to  do  it  now  than  I  was  before.  Frequently,  of 
(M^urso.  tin?  latter  result  is  attributable  to  the  increased 
external  tUilicultios  which,  through  my  not  having  executed 
at  tho  proper  tinio  a  given  task,  1  have  now  to  contend  with, 
as  tho  disease,  wliieh  niiglit  easily  have  been  chec^ked  once, 
becomes  hard  to  cure  by-and-by,  or  the  conflagration,  which 
a  bucketful  of  water  would  have  suppressed  when  it  broke 
<iut,  presently  demands  tlio  energies  of  a  dozen  fire-engines. 
But  the  more  frecpiout  cause  of  this  further  weakness  is 
iufwnal,  and  mainly  consists,  probably,  in  tho  fact  that  the 
thought  of  something  which  one  ought  to  have  done,  but  has 
omitted  to  do,  is  painftd,  nu^re  or  less,  to  tho  mind,  which 
therefore  seeks  to  (»je<t,  and  often  succ^eods  in  ejecting,  from 
itself  tlio  unwchomo  subject,  if  it  intrude,  before  any  practical 
ellect  has  been  i>roduced  upon  tho  moi*al  sense. 

TiiORXTOx  Wells. 
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Subject :    The  Departube  of 
Friends. 

**Son  of  man,  behold,  I  take 
away  from  thee  the  desire  of  thine 
eyes  with  a  stroke  :  yet  neither 
shalt  thou  mouni  nor  weep,  neither 
shall  thy  tears  run  down.  Forbear 
to  cry,  make  no  mourning  for  the 
dead,  bind  the  tiro  of  thine  head 
upon  thee,  and  put  on  thy  shoes 
upon  thy  feet,  and  cover  not  thy 
lips,  and  etit  not  the  bread  of  men. 
So  I  spake  unto  the  people  in  the 
morning  ;  and  at  even  my  wife  died : 
and  I  did  in  the  morning  as  I  was 
commanded." — Ezek.  xxiv.  16 — 18. 

Friend  after  friend  departs. 
"VVho  has  not  lost  a  friend  ? 
The  tenderest  ties  that  bind 
man  to  earth  are  breaking 
every  day  in  all  circles 
throughout  the  world.  '*With 
a  stroke"  Ezekiel  -was 
bereft  of  the  partner  of  his 
sorrows  and  joys.  The  pas- 
sage teaches  three  things  in 
relation  to  this  subject. 

I.  That   the  departure   of 
dear    friends    by     death    is 

VNDER  THE  DIRECTION   OF  THE 

Great  God.  ' '  Behold  I  take 
away."  The  secondary  and 
proximate  cause  of  death  may 
be  a  cut,  a  blow,  drowning, 
disease,  or  poison ;  albeit  it 
is  always  under  the  superin- 
tendent agency  of  God. 
*'  Thou  turnest  man  to  de- 
struction." "  Thou  changest 
his    countenance."      **  Thou 


takest  away  liis  breath." 
Death  is  not  the  result  of 
accident,  necessity,  of  any 
chemical  or  mechanical  force, 
but  of  the  will  of  God.  This 
doctrine  teaches  three  practi- 
cal lessons. 

First :  That  the  grand  aim 
of  life  should  be  to  please  Ood, 
Is  it  true  that  our  time  is  in 
His  hand,  that  our  breath  is 
with  Him?  Then  should 
not  our  grand  aim  be  to  please 
Him  in  all  things  ? 

Secondly :  That  the  grand 
aim  in  bereavement  should  be 
to  acquiesce  in  the  will  of  God, 
He  who  gave  and  sustained 
life  has  a  right  to  take  it  away. 
'*  It  is  the  Lord  :  let  Him  do 
what  seemeth  Him  good." 
''  The  Lord  gave,"  &c. 

Thirdly:  That  our  gratid 
impression  at  every  deathbed 
should  be  that  the  Lord  is  at 
hand.  The  writers  of  the 
Bible  always  speak  of  death 
in  this  way.  They  speak  of 
it  as  the  coming  of  the  Lord, 
as  the  Judge  standing  at  the 
door.  In  every  funeral  that 
darkens  the  street,  in  every 
open  grave,  at  every  death- 
bed, the  Lord  appears.  He 
appears  to  speak  with  a  moral 
thunder  to  the  heart. 

n.  That  tlie  departure  of 
dear  friends  by  death  is  thb 

SOURCE  OF   OBEAT   80BB0W. 
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Tliis  is  iiiij>li«'d  in  tliG  vnu\- 
luaiul,  •'  Yi-l  lu'illier  sluilt 
tlioii  niourii  iiururt'p,  ueitln^r 
hliall  tisir*^  mil  tlowii.  l-\>r- 
l.»«ar  to  cry,  iiiiiko  iio  nioiirn- 
iiijj;;  I'nr  tin*  «l«'atl.''  Tlie  loss 
of  a  real  Iricud  istotho  social 
heart  "vvliat  llie  jiiui)utation  of 
a  liiul)  is  to  the  hotly:  f^^reat 
jKiiu  and  j^reat  deprivation. 
Sorrow  lor  the  dead  iudicates 
several  tliin.L::s. 

Fir^t  :  »^oinethiii|4:  f/^od  in 
human  iialiir«'.  Jt  always 
siirin^'-^j  out  of  love,  and  lovo 
is  divinr.  Had  we  no  lovo 
for  our  friends  we  should 
ln-ave  no  ^l;^lls  antl  rain  no 
tears  «in  their  j^ravrs.  Qiieneli 
this  day  all  tin*  aH'-etioii  that 
man  has  f«»r  man,  and  hence- 
forth tlu'ro  will  bo  no  mourn- 
ing lor  the  dead.  Sorrow  is 
tho  nuMiiory  of  wi«h>wed  alfec- 
tion,  ami  m>lliiiijx  hut  a 
diauj^ht  of  utter  ohlivion  can 
la])  it  into  insonsiliility. 
Tiii^  soiial  alluelion  is  good, 
it  is  the  hope  ui'  the  world. 
Let  it  ehb  »nit  and  humanity 
is  undone:  a  mind  without 
lovo  is  already  damned. 
Again,  sorrow  for  the  dead 
indicates  — 

Secondly :  Something  icronff 
in  human  nature.  AVhy  are 
the  cin-ds  of  friendsliip  thus 
dissolved,  why  does  thataflec- 
tion  that  is  the  glory  of  our 
Leing become  our  woe?  Why 
is  the  sun  <»f  our  nature  turned 
into  darkness,  and  its  moon 
into  Idoody  it  cannot  be 
according  to  tho  original  plan 
of  Divino  beuoxokuvic.    Tko 


r>ildo  gives  the  explanation. 
'•  As  l»y  one  man  sin  cntend 
into  tho  -world,"  &c.  M;ui 
loves  because  lie  is  human, 
man's  lovo  turns  into  agony 
because  he  is  binful.  Again, 
this  sorrow  indicates — 

Tliirdly :  Something  imuhi 
for  human  nature.  "What 
does  man  want  to  ahate  iLo 
Bori-owi*  (1)  Au  assurauie 
of  a  happy  future  life.  .'2 
A  hope  of  a  happy  future  n;- 
union.  "Whence  comes  this 
assurance  ?  Not  from  human 
speculation,  philc»sophy,  or 
religion,  but  from  the  Gospl. 
**  I  am  tlie  resurrection  and 
the  life,"  &c.  **I  go  to  pre- 
pare a  place  for  you,"  &c. 

II T.  That  the  departure  of 
dear  friends  by  death  snouxi) 

KOT    IN'TERFERK     WITH    ilOKAL 

Di.TV.  *'  And  at  even  my  wife 
died  :  and  I  did  in  the  morn- 
ing as  1  was  c-ommanded.'' 
E/ekiel  was  sent  on  a  mis- 
sion, and  though  his  wife  died 
in  tiio  evening  he  continued 
to  pursue  his  mission  the  next 
day.  One  might  have  thought 
that,  tho  event  would  hare 
authorised  a  pause  in  his 
career  of  duty ;  but  no,  his 
grief,  though  intense,  was 
not  to  check  him.  The  next  day 
found  him  at  his  place,  with 
no  badge  of  mourning  but  the 
badge  that  naturo  gives,  viz., 
the  sad  expression  of  a 
widowed  heart.  There  ai^e 
threo  reasons  why  we  should 
attend  to  duty  rather  than 
indulge  in  sorrow, 
rirst:  Because  indulgence 
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in  sorrow  confers  no  benefit  on 
others;  the  fulfilment  of  duty 
does.  Tears,  and  sighs,  and 
groans  can  never  heal  a 
broken  heart,  or  chase  away 
the  clouds  of  ignorance  from 
mind. 

Secondly:  Because  indul- 
gence in  sorrow  injures  self 
and  the  fulfilment  oj  duty  does 
^ood  to  self.  Sorrow  injures 
the  health,  enfeebles  the  in- 
tellect, depresses  the  heart. 
Sorrow  is  like  the  midnight 
sky,  under  its  influence  all 
nature  is  depressed.  The  dis- 
charge of  duty  does  us  good. 
"We  grow  morbid  by  grief, 
robust  by  work. 

Thirdly:  Because  indul- 
gence in  sorrow  dees  not  sus- 
pend the  claims  of  duty.  Duty 
knows  no  pause.  Whilst  we 
are  sorrowing  her  claims  in- 
crease in  number  and  urgency. 
Duty  does  not  pause  at  our 
shrieks,  accommodates  not 
herself  to  our  moods.  Her  com- 
mands are  absolute,  *'  Let  the 
•dead  bury  the  dead.*' 


Subject :  The  Superiority  of 
Moral. TO  Military  Force. 

**The  words  of  wise  men  are 
lieani  in  qniit,  more  than  the  cry 
of  him  that  nileth  among  fools. 
"Wisdom  is  better  than  weaiK)ns  of 
war."-~Ecclcs.  ix.  17,  18. 

*  *  The  words  of  wise  men  are 
heard  in  quiet:"  words  of 
thoughtfulness  and  convic- 
tion, silently  dropping  irom 
the  lips  or  the  pen,  arc  more 
mighty  than  the  boisterous 


bombastic  utterances  of  those 
who  rule  by  force.  The 
superiority  of  moral  over 
military  force  will  appear  by 
the  following  considerations : 
I.  The  one  develops  the 
highest  elements    of  mind 

AND     CHAR.VCTER,     tho      Other 

does  not.  In  what  does 
moral  power  consist  ? 

First :  In  a  correct  appre- 
hension of  moral  truth.  Wliat 
is  moral  truth?  Truth  re- 
ferring to  the  foundation  of 
duty,  which  is  tho  existence 
of  God ;  the  standard  of  duty, 
wliich  is  the  will  of  God ;  the 
inspiration  of  duty,  which  is 
the  love  of  God. 

Secondly :  An  indomitable 
sympathy  with  moral  truth; 
such  a  sympathy  as  Job  had 
when  lie  said,  '*  Though  he 
slay  me,"  &c.  And  as  Paul, 
*'I  count  not  my  life,"  &c. 

Thirdly:  A  pra^^tical  em- 
bodiment of  moral  truth. 
Moral  truth  only  reaches  its 
highest  point  of  power  when 
it  is  incarnated,  worked  out 
in  all  the  activities  of  daily 
life.  Herein  then  is  moral 
power,  and  it  involves  the 
highest  elements  of  mind  and 
character.  But  what  have 
you  in  military  power  ?  No 
deep  moral  conviction,  no 
high  sympathies,  no  divine 
aspirations ;  nothing  but  tact, 
cunning,  expertness,  brute 
courage,  daring  recklessness. 
Again — 

n.  The  one  affords  full 

SCOPE  FOR  all  THE  BEL- 
LIQERENT     INSTINCTS    IN  MAN, 


rapacity,  selfishness,  an< 
those  invisible  elements  o 
evil  that  haunt  tlio  globe  an< 
fill  every  sphere  of  life.  Man 
then,  is  made  for  battle.  Bii 
military  power  cannot  figh 
the  true  battle.  Man  can  no 
shoot  moral  errors  with  bayo 
nets,  cannot  slay  injustic 
with  swords.  Two  thing 
should  be  considered  here ; 

First :  That  military  fore 
can  only  bring  man  into  contac 
with  the  mere  forms  of  his  ene 
mies.  It  does  not  touch  th< 
spirit  of  enmity ;  moral  forc< 
does.  The  words  of  tru( 
moral  power,  heard  ii 
**  quiet,'*  smite  dishonesties 
enmities,  falsehoods.  Itwaj 
said  of  Jesus,  '*  He  shoulc 
slay  His  enemies  with  tht 
words  of  His  mouth.*' 

Secondly:  T/rnt  tJiere  an 
hosts  of  enemies  that  military 
force  cannot  meet  at  all.  What 
can  militarv   foron  dn  wMh 
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their  existence  nor  their 
enmity. 

IV.  The  one  achieves  its 

CONQUESTS      WITHOUT    I^'JUHY 

TO  SELF  OR  OBJECT,  tho  Other 
does  not.  The  moral  force 
emploj-ed  in  moral  campaigns, 
either  in  self-defence  or  in 
conquest,  does  not  injure,  but 
blesses  the  fighter.  13}'  it  he 
gets  good,  his  energy  is  re- 
newed by  exercise.  Nor  are 
others  injured;  no  wealth 
is  sacrificed,^  no  rights  are 
outraged,  no  sufferings  are 
produced.  Nothing  is  de- 
stroyed but  that  which 
destroys  the  enemies,  and  by 
destroying  the  evil  you  save 
your  very  foe.  But  in  mili- 
tary force  all  is  ruined :  com- 
merce, governments,  wealth, 
towns,  cities,  as  well  as  mil- 
lions upon  millions  of  human 
life.  Men  say  it  is  visionary 
to  talk  of  moral  power  con- 
quering enemies.  Visionai*y ! 
It  has  never  been  tried.  If 
a  thousandth  part  of  the 
mind,  genius,  wealth,  which 
military  power  has  employed 
to  put  down  enemies  had 
been  used  in  the  employment 
of  moral,  men  and  nations, 
I  trow,  would  be  far  less 
disposed  to  engage  in  bloody 
battle  than  they  are  now. 

V.  The  one  is  sanctioned 

BY    the    example  OF  ClllUST, 

tho  other  is  not.  What  is 
Christianity?  The  life  of 
Christ.  How  did  He  act  to- 
wards His  enemies  ?  When 
"  He  was  reviled,  He  reviled 
not  again."     Ho  prayed  for 


His  enemies  on  the  Cross : 
and  after  His  death  He  sent 
messengers  of  mercy  to  them 
into  the  world. 

From  the  subject  learn. 
First:  The  fearful  moral 
ignorance  of  the  world. 
Everywhere  man  has  more 
faith  in  military  than  in 
moral  power.  Kings,  states- 
men, priests,  all  have  more 
faith  in  swords  and  bayonets 
than  in  moral  truth. 

Secondly:  Tho  encourage- 
ment to  me  imral  force  in  the 
correction  of  tcrong,  *'  Tho 
words  of  wise  men  are  heard 
in  quiet  more  than  the  cry  of 
him  that  ruleth  among  fools." 
Military  power  is  the  power 
of  lightning  which  comes  in 
thunder,  that  works  mischief ; 
moral  power  is  the  solar  beam, 
it  comes  quietly,  it  streams 
serenely  from  the  heavens, 
it  penetrates  the  roots  of  life, 
and  blesses  all.  The  truly  be- 
neficent always  works  quietly. 

Thirdly :  The  men  who  are 
destined  to  become  the  heroes  of 
tlte  future.  The  time  hastens 
when  the  most  illustrious 
conquerors  of  history  will  bo 
hurled  from  their  pedestals 
and  regarded^with  execration 
and  contempt.  Moral  con- 
querors are  the  men  for  the 
future! 

**  Our  many  deeds,   the  tliouglits 

we  have  thought, 
They  go  out  from  us  thronging 

eveiy  hour, 
And  in  them  all  is  folded  up  a 

power 
That  on  the  earth  doth  mo?e  them 

to  and  fro, 
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■■  :.!■.■  iiiiv.  !■■  .lull.-  liy  liiiM.  Tii'-ii 
1.'"  «[ir-ti-'ii'-.l  \\\\\\  liiiii  ill  iiKiiiy 
v.'sr-l-.  :  I  .1  If  .in-.\vr:«'l  hint 
lU't'iii:;,.  And  tin'  .-"liirr  i.ri.-vt-;  nnil 
.  -.i!-  ^  >-.iu.l  :'i;  I  V'i;:  m.-nllv  ji,-- 
:'•■  -l  M,...  \,:.l  11. -i-.,  I  v.itii  liis 
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nit.-l-.--l  l.ini.  ;'n'l  au-.yi-l  liini  in  :i 
,::'i.r_Lr.-..i! .  i-i..-,  jin-l  -.-nt  Mm  mumii 
:.'  I'i!..t-.    An.l  t!;.-.-..u.-r.l.iy  I'ilM  ■ 

.inl     lli-l'i«.l     WIT.-     ni.l'li-    Ilji-Mil-    lii- 

LTftlMr  :  i"..r  I.,!..  •■  i!,.  y  v..  Ir  ilt 
1  iiiniiv  I'.-tWf.-n  tli-:n  ■  Iv. •-."-- 
J.u:.-  xxiii.  ^   -1:2. 

II'TO  wo  liavf-  tlir'\^  thing-s 
wovtJiy  of  iKitire. 

I.  A  I  AT,r,A('T()rs  s.)ri;i  E  or 

ii-t.Mlint.'  triad. '*  Wliat  iiiado 
liiui  ♦iLul  y  Tin"*  opu-nt unity 
f'.Ji'  a-t'r'rtaiiiin;j|^  tin*  real 
inorits  ol'tUo  fliarp^s  l»roup:ht 
airaiiist  Tlim,  and  for  dealing 
\\'\\\\  thoni  afM'ordinjj^ly  't  or 
lor  an  opportunity  c»l'  ascer- 
taining^ from  His*  own  lips 
tho  wnys  of  God/  Xo. 
Fir.<t :   IIo  wjjs  ^lii<l  lerauao 

/';'  linprfi  (1,1  idh'  I  iiyiofiif;/  trouJd 

he  ijnitijitiK  •*  Ilo  liad  heard 
many  tliinp:a  of  JHni.'*  Ho 
fxpi'ctcd  that  Jo.^us  per- 
haps would  entertain  Iiim  as 
a  niijj^lity  magirian  porform- 
ing  foats  of  wonder.  Ilo  had 
Jieard  a  gxcat  iSi^vA  o^  live 


maiTils  lie  had  wrought  in 
various  i^'irtfs  <»f  the  eountry: 
now  he  exported  to  be  enter- 
tained with  similar  display*. 
iSecundl}':    Ho    was  glad, 
W/'TnrA  he  oKtjhf  fo  hace  f'-n- 
r:r.'nrh*Iut*'d  W'th  itf'hifyfi.    Tli'- 
si;.^ht    of   Christ  might   well 
liavo  hroken  his  heart,  and 
tilled  him  with    the   utmost 
aniruish  of  soid.     His  Ti-agr 
was  nian-ed  more  tlian  any 
man's.    The  Inuoeont  Victim 
of      calumny,      insult,     and 
crueltv.    Oil,  Herod  !  a  lloo<l 
ot  t«.'ars,  a  wau  ol  agony,  lor 
the  wickedness  of  thy  country, 
would  have   been    far  more 
hecoming   for   then    on  this 
:   occasion  than  shouts  of  glad- 
ness !     How  often  in  all  ajros 
einners   rt'joiro    where   tlit-y 
ought  to  mourn  !    The  joy  of 
the  sinner  is  tho  hilarity  of 
the  maniac, 
j       II.  True  iugxity  v.eve-vlep 
IX  SILENCE.     ''  He  questioned 
with  Him  in  many  words,  but 
He  answered  him  nothing." 
•   Tlioro  is  a  silence  that  is  often 
;   more  eloquent  than    speech, 
the  silence  of  a  man  choked 
;  with    a    whelming     tide    of 
emotion.       Tliero    was    elo- 
quence     now      in     Christ's 
'   silence.       Yes,    and   Divine 
i  dignity !    The  man  \rho  can 
stand  and  listen  to  the  Ian- 
i   guage  of   stolid    ignorance, 
\  venomous  bigotxy  and  per- 
,  sonal    insult,     addressed   to 
j  him  in  an  ofTensiTO  spirit,  and 
,  offer  no  reply,  reflects  a  moral 
'  majesty  before  whicli  anta- 
^nists  must  quail.     Cfhrist's 
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silence  now  was  not  the 
silence  oi  fear,  for  He  had 
courage  enough  to  thunder : 
not  the  silence  of  igmrance, 
for  His  knowledge  was  in- 
finite :  not  the  silence  of 
j^olicy,  but  the  silence  of  con- 
scious rectitude  and  un- 
bounded confidence  in  God. 

III.  The  iniquity  of 
PRiESTiSM.  **And  the  chief 
priests  and  scribes  stood  and 
vehemently  accused  Him." 
In  their  accusation  there  was 
(1)  falsehood;  (2)  injustice; 
and  (3)  cruelty.  Ecclesiasti- 
cal authority  is  often  impreg- 
nated and  directed  by  the 
worst  elements  of  evil. 

IV.  Contempt  of  true 
GRE^VTXESS.  **And  Herod 
with  his  men  of  war  ►set  Him 
at  nought  and  mocked  Him." 
Christ  was  the  highest  em- 
bodiment of  true  moral  great- 
ness. Worldly  greatness  is 
contemptible  in  me  presence 
of  that  spiritual  greatness 
which  reflects  the  character 
of  God,  and  that  will  grow 
brighter  and  brighter  for 
ever.  Herod  and  his  wretched 
minions  now  mocked  at  this 
greatness.  I  presume  that 
the  derision  was  affected,  for 
all  souls  are  bound  to  respect 
the  true  in  character.  I  defy 
the  universe  to  despise  love, 
truth,  honesty,  integrity. 
The  ridicule  of  a  monarch 
and  his  soldiers  now  was  but 
a  mask  to  conceal  a  quail- 
ing conscience.  It  was  pride 
that  prompted  the  base  and 
cruel  ny  pocrisy . 


V.  The  worthlessness  of 

WORLDLY  FRIENDSmP.      *'  And 

the  same  day  Pilate  and 
Herod  were  made  friends  to- 
gether ;  for  before  they  were 
at  enmity  between  them- 
selves." Friends,  indeed! 
Their  friendship  was  that  of 
hell,  where  **  devil  with 
devil  danmod  firm  concord 
holds."  Their  friendship  was 
merely  a  common  sympathy 
with  a  common  wrong. 

Subject :  The  moil\xly  tilvis's- 

CENDENTAL. 

**  Wherein  lie  hath  made  us 
accepted  in  the  Beloved." — Eph. 
i.  6. 

Elsewhere  we  have  ex- 
pounded not  only  this  verse 
out  the  whole  epistle.  We 
take  the  words  now  in  order 
to  set  forth  three  great  sub- 
jects of  thought. 

I.  The  moHEST  object  of 
LOVE.  «*  The  Beloved."  Or 
the  Beloved  One.  Who  is 
He  ?  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
spoken  of  in  the  preceding 
verses.  ^  There  are  millions  of 
beloved '  ones  in  the  universe, 
but  He  is  the  Beloved  One. 

First:  He  is  beloved  by 
the  highest  i'nteUiyencet. 
Saints  —  angels  —  God.  All 
true  hearts  meet  in  Him  as 
rays  in  the  sun. 

Secondly:  He  is  beloved 
in  the  highest  degree.  All 
who  love  Him  give  Him  not 
a  shallow  sympathy,  not  a 
partial  affection,  but  the  pro- 
foundest  love  of  their  nature. 
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IIo  i^  tlio  ^'AVoll  Beloved" 
uf  the  Inlinite. 

11.     TlIK     J^UIJLIMKST    STATK 

or  imiNG.     "  In  tlio  Beloved.'* 
"What  is  it  to  he  iu  Cliri>t  ? 

First :  To  hf  in  I/is  hart. 
Moral  heiug.-j  live  in  the 
hearts  of  each  other.  Tarents 
live  in  the  Jiearts  of  theii* 
children,  chiklrcn  in  the 
hearts  of  parents,  friend  in 
the  heart  of  friend.  The 
fatlier  separated  a  thonsand 
leagues  a'way  from  his  chil- 
dren ]ia>.  them  in  him  on  the 
distant  shores  on  -whicli  lie 
toiU  for  th«-ir  liveUhood. 
They  walk  the  eliambers  of 
liis  memory,  tliey  appear 
before  the  eye  of  his  imagin- 
ation, they  fire  his  blood, 
they  stimulate  liis  activities. 
All  true  men  ai'o  thus  in  the 
heart  of  Chiist. 

Secondly:  To  bo  in  Ilis 
charadcr.  !Man  lives  in  the 
character  of  man.  Children 
live  in  the  [character  of  their 
parents,  the  present  genera- 
tion lives  in  the  character  of 
the  past.  Tlio  characters  of 
men  of  departed  ages  consti- 
tute the  atmosphere  in  which 
the  men  of  this  age  live,  and 
move,  and  have  their  being. 
All  unregeneratc  men  live  in 
the    character    of    the    first 


Adam,  all  true  souls  live  in 
the  character  of  Chi-ist.  They 
incorporate  His  principles, 
they  inbreathe  His  Spirit, 
thoy  get  fashioned  by  His 
will.  What  higher  state  of 
being  is  conceivable  than  to 
be  in  the  heart  and  chai'a^^ter 
of  such  a  **  Beloved  One  !  *' 

in.  The  highest  soubch 
OF  GOOD.  **  "Wherein  lie 
hath  made  us  accepted  in  the 
Beloved."  The  idea  is  that 
it  is  through  the  rich,  th> 
free  and  sovereign  grace, 
spoken  of  in  the  jprecedin^ 
verses,  which  Grod  bestows 
that  men  are  truly  blest.  It 
is  by  Grod's  free  mercy  that 
men  are  in  the  Beloved  and 
blessed  iu  the  Beloved.  God^s 
free  grace  is  the  primal  font 
of  all  human  virtue  and 
blessedness  in  this  world. 

**  0  God,  how  Ijeaiitiful  the  thought, 

How  merciful  the  Ueas'd  ilccree, 

Tlmt   grace    can  e'er  be  fouud 

when  sought. 

And  nought  sliut  out  the  soul 

.  from  Tlkee. 

The  cell  may  cramp,  the  fetters 
I  gall. 

I  The  flame   may   scorch,    the 

I  nick  may  te^r. 

But  torture,    stake,    or   prison 
wall 
Can  be  endnred  with  faith  and 
prayer."— ^;«o  Co6k\ 
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If  the  Bible  as  a  whole  is  inspired,  it  is  of  vast  importance  that  all  its  Divine  ideas 
ahoold  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  living  world  of  men.  Though  the  pulpit  is  the 
organ  Divinely  Intended  for  this  work,  it  has  been  doing  it  hitherto  in  a  miserably 
partial  and  restricted  method.  It  selects  isolated  passages,  and  leaves  whole  chaptert 
and  books  for  the  most  part  untouched.  Its  conduct  to  the  Minor  Prophets  may  be 
taken  as  a  case  in  point.  How  seldom  are  they  resorted  to  for  texts,  and  yetttiej 
abound  with  splendid  passages  throbbing  with  Divine  ideas.  It  is  our  purpose  to  go 
through  this  section  of  the  Holy  Word ;  selecting,  however,  only  such  verses  in  each 
chapter  and  book  as  seem  the  most  suggestive  of  truth!,  of  the  most  vital  interest, 
and  universal  application. 

We  begin  with  HosKA.  The  remembrance  of  some  facts  connected  with  this  man 
will  greativ  help  us  in  our  endeavours  to  reach  the  meaning  and  feel  the  power  of 
certain  of  his  utterances.  He  was  a  native  of  Israel,  and  lived  in  Samaria  about  700 
or  800  yean  B.C.  His  prophecy  seems  to  have  embraced  a  period  of  about  eo  yean, 
from  Jeroboam's  death  to  Hezekiah's  ascension  to  the  throne.  He  was  oontemporaiy 
with  Isaiah,  and  preceded  Joel,  Jonah,  and  Amoa.  His  prophecies  are  dttected 
almost  exclusively  to  the  ten  tribes  who  had  sunk  into  the  deepest  idolatry.  Hli 
style,  as  a  writer,  is  very  peculiar.  "  It  is,"  says  De  Witte,  "  abrupt,  unrounded,  and 
ebullient,  his  rhythm  hard,  leaping,  and  violent."  like  a  bee  he  nas  been  said  to  fly 
from  one  flower  to  another,  to  suck  the  honey  from  all  the  blonoms. 


HOSEA. 

No.  XXXIV. 

Subject:  Justice  and  Mebcy 
m  THE  Heabt  of  God. 

'•How  shall  I  ffive  thee  up, 
Ephndm  I  how  shall  I  deliver  thee, 
Israel?  how  shall  I  moke  thee  as 
Admah?  how  shall  I  set  thee  as 
Zehoim  ?  mine  heart  is  tamed 
within  me,  my  repentings  are 
kindled  together.  I  will  not  exe- 
cute the  fierceness  of  mine  anger,  I 
will  not  return  to  destroy  Ephraim : 
for  I  am  God,  and  not  man ;  the 
Holy  One  in  the  midst  of  thae : 
and  I  will  not  enter  into  the  city." 
— Hosea  xi  8,  9. 

The  Bible  is  pre-eminently 
an  anthropomorphetic  book, 
that  is,  a  book  xeyealing  God, 
not  directly  in  His  absolute 
glory,  nor  through  the  aflfeo- 
tions,  thoughts^  and  Gondiiot 


of  angels,  but  through  man — 
through  man's  emotions,  modes 
of  thought,  and  actions.  It 
sometimes  brings  God  before  us 
in  the  character  of  a  husband, 
ahat  we  may  appreciate  His 
fidelity  and  tendlemess ;  some- 
times in  the  character  of  a 
warrior,^  that  we  may  appre- 
ciate "Hjb  inTindbili^  and  the 
victories  that  attend  ttis  proce- 
dure ;  sometimes  as  a  monarch, 
that  wo  may  appreciate  His 
wealth,  splendour,  and  autho- 
rity; sometimes  as  a  father, 
that  we  may  appreciate  the 
reality,  depth,  ana  solicitude  of 
His  lore.  It  is  in  this  last  cha- 
racter, the  character  of  a  father, 
that  tiiese  verses  present  TTiti^ 
to  our  notioe.  No  human  cha- 
racter, of  course,  can  give  a  full 
or  pesfeot  rerelation  of  TTiTn — 
aU  UH  infinitely  short.     The 
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lMi<rljt«<t  liunmii  i'c])rosontji1iou 
of  Hi  111  is  to  His  gl.iryk'ss  than 
til.'  (liiniiMst  jrlnw-worm  to 
tli«'  criitral  iin-s  nf  tin-  iiniwrso. 
Ainl  y<'t  it  i'<  only  thr()u^h  man 
that  V«'  ran  •;«'{  any  rL-ar  or 
iiii]"»n*^siv«»  i'h-a  ''t'  Him.  It  is 
only  tlirou^Hi  human  h»ve,  hu- 
man I'aithfiihiis'^,  hmiian  jus- 
tice, that  wr  can  ^niinany  con- 
cciitiun  ot"  the  love,  faithful- 
ness, an«l  justic*'  of  thcKtcrnnl. 
Tlio  versos  h'a<l  ns  to  consider 
several  thinq;s. 

I.  Mercy  an<l  justice;  as  CO- 
■RXISTIXG  in  the  heait  of  the 
Father.  '*  H<nv  shall  1  ^ve 
thee  up.  Ei)liraiui  r  h»)\v  shall 
I  deliver  ther.  Israel  !'  how 
shall  I  nmke  thee  ns  Adniah!' 
how  shall  1  st't  the*-  as  Zebo- 
im  1' "  To  ^ve  up  t«)  ruin,  to 
deliver  to  destruction,  hum  up, 
iisAdmah  and  Zehoim— cities  of 
the  plain — were  hurnt  up.  is  tlio 
demand  otJusfiW.  "  Mine  heart 
is  turned  within  lue,  my  repeiit- 
ings  are  kiiuUed  together."  This 
is  the  voice  of  iwrcii.  Here, 
then,  in  the  heart  of  this  great 
Father  is  justice  and  men;y. 
"What  is  justice  'r  H  is  that 
sentiment  that  demand.s  that 
every  one  should  have  his  duo, 
that  \'irtue  should  he  reworded, 
that  vice  should  be  punished. 
"VMiat  is  mercy  'r  A  disposition 
to  overlook  injuries  and  to  treat 
beings  better  than  they  desen-e. 
These  two  must  never  bo  re- 
garded as  elenu-nts  csachtiafli/ 
distinct ;  they  a  re  1  >ranche8  from 
the  same  root,  streams  from  the 
same  fountain,  liotli  arc  but 
modifications  of  love.  Justice 
is  but  love  standing  up  stenily 
against  the  wrong,  mercy  is  but 
love  bending  in  tenderness  over 
the  helpless  and  the  suffering. 
Now  in  the  heart  of  God  this 


love  assumes  these  two  phas*^ 

or  manifestations.    (1)  MnUrlol 

iiiiUir*'  shows  that  there  is  the 

stem    and    the    mild   in   God. 

Winter  reveals    Ilis   stemnes*. 

summer    Ilis     amiability    and 

kindness,     (ll)  ProvnhuCi-  shows 

that  theiv  is  the  stem  and  the 

I   mihl  in  God.     The  heavy  afHic- 

tions  that  befall  nations,  fanii- 

lii's,  and  individuals,  i*eveal  His 

'    stenniess ;   the  health  and  tho 

joy  that  gladden  life  revejil  lli^ 

'    nuTcy.     (•{)  The  siiirUtto^  rr-u- 

;   fififiitioH  o/mfirt  shows  that  then* 

I   is   the   st«'m   and   tho  mild  in 

'   (jod.     In  the  human  soul  there 

is  an   instinct   to   revenge  tho 

wrong,  often  stem,  inexorable, 

and  heartless.    Tliero  is  also  an 

instinct  of  t<?ndemess  and  coni- 

I   passion.     AVhcnce  came  thes*? 

;   From    the    great  Father.     In 

I   God,  then,  there  is  justice  and 

I   mercy.    The  voi*ses  lead  us  to 

I   consider — 

II.  Mercy  and  ju.«5tice  as  ex- 
cited BY  MAX  in  the  heart  of 
the  Father.  (1^  The  ynoml 
v:ick€(lHC8$  of  Epnraim  evoked 
His  justice,  Ephroim,  tmfaith- 
ful,  sensual,  false,  idolatrous, 
j  justly  deserved  punishment. 
Justice  awoke,  demands  de- 
struction; it  says,  ''Let  Ephraim 
be  given  up,  make  no  moro 
efforts  for  its  restoration  and 
.happiness;  let  it  bo  delivered 
into  the  hand  of  the  enemy,  let 
it  be  torn  to  pieces.  Bain  fire 
from  heaven  upon  it,  and  let  it 
bum  to  ashes,  as  ^d  Admah 
and  Zeboim."  Human  wicked- 
ness is  alwap  Btirring,  so  to 
,  say,  the  justice  of  the  Infinite 
heart.  (2)  The  Jilial  wfftring 
of  Ephraim  evoked  His  mercy. 
Elsewhere  (Jer.  xcd.  20)  we 
have  these  remarkable  wordi: 
((Is  Ephraim  my  dear  lOiiP 
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is  ho  a  pleasant  child?  for 
since  I  spake  against  him»  I  do 
earnestly  remember  him  still : 
therefore  my  bowels  are  troubled 
for  him ;  I  will  surely  have 
mercy  upon  him,  saith  the 
Lord."  God  calls  Ephraim 
His  son»  and  Ephraim  was  in 
suffering,  and  hence  His  com- 
passion was  turned.  Why  does 
the  Eternal  Father  show  mercy 
unto  mankind?  They  deserve 
destruction  on  account  of  their 
sins,  but  men  are  His  children, 
and  His  children  in  suffering. 
The  verses  lead  us  to  consider — 
III.  Mercy  struggling 
AGAINST  justice  in  the  heart  of 
the  Great  Father.  There  is  a 
father  who  has  a  son  not  only 
disobedient,  but  unloving  and 
malignantly  hostile ;  he  spurns 
his  father's  authority,  and  pur- 
sues a  course  of  conduct  antago- 
nistic to  his  father's  will  and 
interests.  Often  has  the  father 
reproved  him  with  love,  and 
entreated  him  to  reform,  but  he 
has  grown  worse  and  worse, 
and  has  become  incorrigible. 
The  wickedness  of  the  son  rouses 
the  sentiment  of  justice  in  the 
heart  of  the  father,  and  the 
father  says:  *'I  will  give  you 
up,  I  will  shut  my  door  against 
you,  I  will  disown  you,  and 
send  you  as  a  vagabond  on  the 
world :  never  more  shall  you 
cross  the  threshold  of  mv 
home,  never  more  will  I  speak 
to  you."  This  is  justice;  but 
then  the  thought  that  he  is  his 
son  rouses  the  other  sentiment, 
love,  and  here  is  the  struggle : 
**  How  shall  I  give  thee  up  ?  " 
8uch  experience  as  this  is,  alas ! 
too  common  in  human  life.  Such 
a  struggle  between  mercy  and 
justice  is  going  on  in  the  heart 
of  many  a  father  in  London  to- 


night. The  passage  gives  us 
to  understand,  there  is  some- 
thing like  this  in  the  heart  of 
the  Infinite  Father.  •  Justice 
crying  out  '*  damn,**  mercy 
crying  out  **savel"  This  is 
wonderful.  I  cannot  under- 
stand it ;  it  transcends  my  con- 
ception; and  yet  this  passage 
suggests  the  fact.  The  verse 
leads  us  to  consider — 

IV.  Mercy  TBIUMPHDTO  OVER 
justice  in  the  heart  of  the  Great 
Father.  **  Mine  heart  is  tiumed 
within  me,  my  repentines  are 
kindled  together.  I  wul  not 
execute  the  fierceness  of  mine 
anger,  I  will  not  return  to 
destroy  Ephraim."  (1)  Mercy 
has  triumphed  over  justice  in 
the  perpetuation  of  the  race.  Jus- 
tice said :  **  In  the  day  thou 
eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely 
die."  Adam  did  eat  of  the 
fruit,  but  lived  and  became  thp 
father  of  a  countless  and  ever 
multiplying  race.  Why?  Mercy 
triumphed.  (2)  Mercy  has 
triumphed  over  justice  in  the 
experience  of  every  living  man. 
Every  man  is  a  sinner,  and  his 
sins  cry  out  for  destruction; 
and  he  lives  on  because  mercy 
has  triumphed.  ^3)  Mercy  has 
triumphea  over  justice  in  the 
redemptive  mission  of  Christ, 
In  relation  to  the  whole  family 
tree,  j ustice  said,  *  *  Cut  it  down , 
for  it  cumbereth  the  ground ;  " 
but  mercy  interposed  and  said, 
**  Spare  it  a  little  longer." 

How  comes  it  to  pass  that 
mercy  thus  triumphs  ?  Here  is 
the  answer.  *'  For  I  am  God, 
and  not  man."  Had  I  been 
a  man  it  would  have  been 
otherwise.  **My  thoughts  are 
not  your  thoughts,  neither  are 
your  ways  my  ways,  saith  the 
Lord." 
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Xo.   XXXY. 

>^t'lj"i :  The  Lies  or  a PEorLE. 

"Kphraiin  c«»ini'assclh  iiii-  about 
witli  li'S.  ami  tin*  Iioum- (tf  Isnu'l 
with  lU'i-  ii."— llosi-a  xi.  1-*. 

Tlif  AlinighiylnTO  r('j)rosoiits 
Himself  MS  a  man  besot  with  lies 
(in  cv(-ry  luuid,  as  if  He  could 
nut  niovo  citlicr  one  way  or  the 
nther.   Let  us  notice — 

1.  The  XA'rrr.E  of  the  lies  of 
:i  nation.  Li«'S  are  as  abundant 
in  Knt^land  to-day  as  they  were 
in  Ephraini  ccntuiies  a^o.  Tlie 
social  ntnir)S])h<T0  is  infested 
widi  falsehoods. 

First  :  Tliere  are  iitnuiarcial 
lii'S.  From  the  largest  ware- 
house to  the  I  Millar's  |»al<ry 
stall  lies  abound.  Tlioy  infest 
the  commercial  woi'hl  more 
densely  far  than  insects  the 
jiumnier  air.  St'ctmdly  :  There 
are  thft'lm/irai  lios.  I)octrim\s 
are  pro|.ounded  and  enforced 
from  the  ])ress  and  theological 
chairs,  utterly  untruo  to  eternal 
jrjilities.  Tliirdly :  Tliere  are 
rd if/ions  lies.  8entiments  and 
a.^qiirations  are  ex])ress(ul  in  the 
l)rayers,  ]>salmodies,  and  litur- 
f»ies  of  coni^cpations,  untrue 
to  facts,  untrue  to  the  exjiori- 
rnce  of  thos(»  who  fpvo  them 
utterance.  Fourthly  :  There 
are  iifrrari/  lies.  The  journals 
and  volunuM  that  stream  from 
the  modem  i)ress  teem  W'ith 
falsehood.  Surely  if  the  Al- 
mii^hty  wen;  to  vSpeak  of  Eng- 
land a*i  Tie  spoke  of  Ei)hraim  in 
olden  times.  He  would  say  it 
"  compasscth  jue  about  with 
lies.'* 

**  How  falso  avo.  ukii,  both  in  tlu'ir 
hea<ls  and  hearts  : 
And  tluive    is   ValsvUood  iu  all 
triido5  aiu\  atls. 


Lawyers  deceive  their  clii'Uta  hy 

false  law  : 
rriests.  by  falso  goils,  keep  all  the 

world  ill  awe. 
For  their  false  tongues  such  Uatt"- 

ring  knaves  an*  rais'd, 
For  thi'ir  falsf  wit   scribbles  liy 

fools  aiv  prais'd." 

— Jnhn  Croiru. 
Notice  — 

II.  The  CAUSE  of  the  lies  uf 
a  nation.  All  lies  spring  fnnn 
at  least  thrtn?  sources. 

(1)  Vanity,  A  desire  to 
appear  before  our  compeers 
in  the  world  greater  than  wf; 
are,  leads  to  the  exaggeration 
of  our  \'irtues,  if  we  have  any, 
and  to  the  denial  of  our  in- 
firmities and  faults.  ('2)  Oreed. 
Gr(»ed  is  a  ijrolific  source  «.»f 
falsehood.  Greed  creates  the 
lies  that  crowd  our  markets.  (•J) 
F*ar,  Fear  creates  lies  as 
shields  of  defence.  Religious 
lies  spring  in  a  ereat  measure 
from  fear.  Nearly  all  the  lies 
that  fill  the  world  are  the 
cluldrcn  either  of  vanity,  greed, 
or  fear. 

III.  The  EVIL  of  tbe  lies  of  a 
nation.  All  lies  arc  bad  things. 
(1)  They  are  bad  in  themsehfs. 
They  are  repugnant  to  the  God 
of  truth.  They  are  a  miasma  in 
the  moral  atmosphere,  essen- 
tially offensive  as  well  as  per- 
nicious. (2)  They  arc  bad  in 
their  influence.  Lies  deceive 
and  ruin.  Every  svstcm  built 
on  lies,  commercial,  scientific, 
I)olitical,  and  religions,  is  like 
a  house  built  on  the  sand  that 
must  tumble  down  before  the 
rushing  storms  of  reality* 

I    "  Let  falsehood  be  a  stranger  to 
i  thy  lips : 

Shame  on  the  policy  that  first 
'  began 

[      To  tamper  with  the  heart  to  hide 
\  \\»^ODtsrak!^dbit 
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.^nd  doubly  shame  on  that  in- 
glorious tongue 

That  sold  its  honesty  and  told  a 
lie. —  IFilliam  Havard. 


Suhject : 


No.  XXXVI. 

worthlesb 
Food. 


Soul 


"Ephraim  feedeth  on  wind." — 
Hosea  xii.  1. 

Delitzsch  renders  this  clause, 
**  Ephraiin  grazeth  wind."  Hie 
idea  is  that  it  sought  for  sup- 
port and  satisfaction  in  those 
things  that  were  utterly  un- 
substantial and  worthless — 
*'  wind.*' 

I.  Sexsu-vl  indulgences 
are  worthless  soul  food.  Hon 
seek  happiness  in  the  grati- 
fication of  their  senses,  in  the 
free  indulgence  of  their  appe- 
tites :  but  all  this  is  nothing 
but  **  wind,"  it  leaves  the  som 
more  hungry  than  over.  Souls 
die  with  nunger  in  the  pam- 
pered body  of  the  gourmand 
and  voluptuary.  "Man  can- 
not live  by  broad  alone," 
&c. 

II.  Worldly   distinctions 


are  worthless  soul  food.  Thou- 
sands seek  food  for  their  souls 
in  worldly  titles,  honour,  and 
fame.  But  these  are  *'wind." 
The  souls  of  our  grandees  arc 
perishing  with  hunger.  Walk 
Eottcn  Bow  in  the  height  of 
the  season,  and  in  the  coun- 
tenances of  hundreds  of  those 
rolling  in  the  stream  of 
dazzling  chariots  you  see  moral 
hunger  depicted.  What  are  * 
they  doing  .•'  They  are  (jrazing 
wind. 

III.  Religious  P0R3XALITIES 
are  worthless  soul  food.  Mil- 
lions go  through  religious  for- 
malities in  search  of  spirit  food. 
They  crowd  temples,  syna- 
gogues, cathedrals,  churches, 
chapels,  rigorously  attend  to 
the  mere  ceremonies  of  religion, 
and  return  from  their  devo- 
tions with  hungry  and  unfed 
souls.  At  the  altars  they  have 
been  fjrazing  wind.  **  Where- 
fore do  ye  spend  money  for 
that  which  is  not  bread  r  and 
your  labour  for  that  which 
satisfiest  not?  hearken  dili- 
gently imto  me,  and  cat  ye 
that  which  is  good,  and  let 
your  soul  delight  itself  in 
fatness." 


^\i  pulpit  anir  its  paubmaibs. 


ORIGINAL  SnOLITUDES. 


Sin. — This  is  too  ubiquitous  a 
presence,  too  operative  a  force 
timongst  us,  either  to  deny  or 
ignore.  It  is  a  dark  doud  on 
our  sky,  it  beelooms  our  path, 
it  chiUs  every  Dreeze  of  life." 


Reticence. —  *  *  The  super- 
ficial are  talkative;  the  pro- 
foimd  are  taciturn.  The  fluent 
in  speech  is  ever  the  shallow  in 
thought.  Great  knowledge  is 
always  reticent." 
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First  Ideas. — *'  Our  first 
ideas  root  themsclTes  in  our 
being,  and  become  the  germs  of 
future  conduct.  A  bad  creed 
must  lead  to  a  vicious  life. 
Hence  the  importance  of  sound 
doctrine." 

FoRGivESXSS.  —  ' '  See  that 
dark  mass  of  cloud  up  yonder, 
how  it  hides  the  sun  and  chills 
the  air.  A  breeze  has  sprung 
up,  and  it  is  gone :  the  sky  is 
azure,  the  scene  is  bright,  and 
the  flowing  air  warm  with  life.* 
That  doud  shall  never  come 
again,  no  more  shall  thy  sins. 
It  is  as  the  throwing  of  them 
behind  God.  **  Thou  hast  cast 
all  my  sins  behind  Thy  back." 

IXDIGXATIOX.  —  "The 
stronger  a  being's  love  for  the 
right,  the  mightier  his  indig> 
nation  for  the  wrong." 

SDfS.  — '-The  great  stone- 
book  of  nature  reveals  many 
strange  records  of  the  past.  In 
the  red  sandstone  there  are 
found  in  some  places  marks 
which  are  clearly  the  impres- 
sions of  showers  of  rain,  and 
these  so  perfect  that  it  can  even 
be  determined  in  which  direc- 
tion the  shower  inclined,  and 
from  what  quarter  it  proceeded ; 
and  this  ages  ago !  So  sin 
leaves  its  track  behind  it,  and 
Grod  keeps  a  faithful  record  of 
all  our  sins." 

Life. — **As  the  oak  moves 
from  century  to  century  from 
the  acorn  to  a  point  when  its 
perfection  is  reached  and  de- 
cadence begins,  all  ftnimal  life 
I>asses  from  the  embryo  to  an 
organisation  worn  out  with 
years." 

Eetrtbutiox  .— * '  lLetnV>\i\xv  ^ 
yustice,  whi(^  is  a  mete  BX»t  in. 
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our  earthly  sphere,  vnil  grow 
into  a  sun,  which  shall  flood 
with  overwhelming  brightness 
our  eternity.  'Be  not  de- 
ceived; Chxi  is  not  mocked: 
for  whatsoever  a  man  soweth, 
that  shall  he  also  reap.* " 

litiTATiON  OF  God. — **  We 
cannot  become  like  God  iu 
wisdom,  power,  sovereignty; 
but  we  can  in  love.  The  child 
can  love  as  well  as  the  man,  and 
the  man  as  well  as  the  seraph. 
The  God  of  love  hath  made  all 
souls  to  love.  God  must  be 
imitated  in  this  respect.  It  is 
essential  to  happiness.  Heaven 
is  in  this  love,  and  nowhere  else. 
'  He  that  loveth  dwelleth  in 
God,  and  God  in  him.*  " 

The  advantage  of  Gnrxo. 
— **  Wealth  tends  to  materialiso 
the  soul.  Every  contribution 
to  spiritual  objects  counteracts 
the  tendency.  It  is  anoth^ 
step  up  the  ladder,  whose  foot 
is  deep  down  in  materialism, 
but  whose  top  reaches  to  the 
holy  heavens  of  spirit  and 
lov£." 

Where  shall  Wisdom  be 
found  ? — "  Truth  from  God 
may  be  found  written  in  the 
volume  of  nature,  written  in 
the  facts  of  human  history, 
written  in  the  constitution  of 
the  human  soul ;  but  the  truth 
from  God  which  man  wants  as 
a  sinner  is  to  be  found  in  the 
book  which  we  call  with  em- 
phasis, the  Bible.  It  must  be 
sought  for  in  these  documents ; 
it  is  here  under  the  cover  of 
facts  and  histories,  metaphors 
and  poetry;  here  in  Christ." 

Trxtth.— -**  Truth,  as  ideas  in 
VW  im3\d^  is  only  like  floating 
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over  the  barren  soil ;  but  trutli, 
as  deeds,  is  like  living  streams, 
so  intersecting  each  other,  and 
windinj^  in  every  direction,  as 
to  touch  the  whole  region  into 
life,  verdure,  and  beauty." 

Hetexoe.  —  <  *  *  Revenge  is 
sweet,*  it  is  said;  but  if  there 
is  a  gratification  in  it,  it  is  only 
momentary.  When  the  final 
stroke  has  been  given,  the  sea- 
son of  reflection  sets  in,  and 
conscience  comes  up  and  makes 
the  avenger  its  own  victim." 

Nature  a  Preacher. — 
*' Nature  as  a  preacher  con- 
tinues its  eloquent  discourse 
from  age  to  age,  and  its  aim  in 
all  is  to  draw  the  mind  of  man 
from  the  visible  to  the  invisible, 
from  the  material  to  the  spi- 
ritual, from  itself  to  universal 
being." 

False  Hopes. — ** False 
hopes  arc  like  meteors  that 
brighten  the  skies  of  the  soul 
for  a  moment,  only  to  leave  the 
gloom  more  intense  and  crush- 
ing." 

**  Hope  is  that  which  gives 
simshino  to  the  sky,  beauty  to 
the  landscape,  and  music  to  the 
'  sounds  of  life." 

Selfishxess.  —  "  Selfishness 
everywhere  is  bad ;  it  is  the 
taproot  of  all  wickedhess,  it  is 
the  stronghold  of  the  devil,  it 
is  the  chief  of  all  the  principal- 
ities and  powers  of  darkness." 

Nature  a  Parable.—**  The 
material  world  is  not  only  the 
creature  and  organ  of  the  spi- 
ritual, but  its  emblematic  re- 
presentation. As  the  tabernacle 
of  old  was  made  after  the 
'  pattern  of  things  seen  on  the 
mount,'    so  all  the  objects  of 


the  visible  imiverse  are  moulded 
according  to  those  eternal 
principles  that  pervade  the 
spiritual  domain. 

Truth  Seed. — **The  gospel  is 
like  seed-corn  in  many  respects. 
It  is  jHjrfect  in  itself ;  so  perfect 
is  it  that  to  attempt  to  add 
to  it,  or  take  from  it,  would 
bo  to  injure  it.  Winnow  it,  if 
you  like ;  take  off  its  husks,  and 
give  the  chaff  to  the  wind,  but" 
you  must  not  touch  the  germ. 
It  is  so  with  the  *  truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesus.'  There  are  seeds 
whoso  downy  wings  convey 
them  to  spots  where  they  plant 
themselves.  They  require  no  , 
hand  either  to  bear  th^m  or 
prepare  their  bed.  Not  so  with 
corn-grain ;  if  it  is  to  grow  and 
flourish  it  must  be  properly 
sown.  So  with  Divine  truth. 
Errors,  like  winged  seeds,  float 
thickly  on  the  moral  atmosphere 
of  the  world,  and  will  plant 
themselves,  will  grow  without 
culture  in  human  souls,  and 
yield  a  fruitful  crop.  But 
truths  will  not ;  they  must  be 
sown." 

Soul-culture. —  **  Under 
God  thou  canst  turn  the^wilder- 
ness  into  a  paradise*;  thou 
canst  plant  trees  "vv'ithin  thee 
that  w&l  cluster  with  immortal 
fruit,  open  rivers  that  will  roll 
with  waves  of  life,  and  sur- 
round thyself  with  an  atmo- 
sphere that  shall  be  liuninous 
with  the  light,  fragrant  with 
the  aroma,  and  vocal  with  the 
music  of  the  heavenly  world." 

The  Gospel.— **  The  gospel 
is  as  independent  of  our  the- 
ology as  the  stellar  universe  is 
independent  of  astronomic 
theories." 
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No.  LXXXVII. 

HuJ>j\:t:   PKIlrJONAI.  GoOD^ESS. 

''  IJi*  naily  always  t«i  jrivc  an  answer  to  overy  man  that  askeih  you  a 
reason  -if  lli.'  \in\H'  that  is  in  yon^^^th  meekness  nnd  fi-ar." — 1  Peter  iii.  13. 

The  worJs  suLTgost  four  things  in  rchitioii  to  religion.  First: 
Its  piiosrECTivENE.ss.  It  is  a  *'hopp."  Personal  nligrion  is  a 
prniit  liopo  in  t\  mjm.  This  hope  implies  two  things:  a 
'/';//v  for  future  good.  What  is  the  good  desired-'  Not  mere 
/k//7'//u^>\  this  wouM  bo  selfish,  but  moral  nreUmce,  assimilation 
t«»  0()<l.  It  iinplifs,  .si^condly,  an  e,fpvct(ttinii  of  future  good. 
TIo|»7  is  <.'oiii]>c)Uii(li  (1  of  <lesiro  and  expectation  ;  vre  de?ire  many 
tilings  v.o  rminrit  hope  for.  and  wo  expect  many  things  we  can- 
not d.  sijc.  Huin-  is  an  expectation  of  the  desirable.  All  cxpoc- 
t.'ition  iuipli('s  reason  or  ground.  iSeconrlly :  ITS  SOCLVIilTY.  Hero 
is  asking  questions  and  answering  them.  Genuine  religion  is  pre- 
eminently social.  It  excludes  the  anti-social  and  dis-socialising 
vlciWi^Mt—stJfis/niess.  It  is  sochd.  (1)  It  has  a  community  of 
paramount  iuteri'st.  All  religious  souls  have  the  same  imperial 
contu'nis.  (2)  A  coumiunity  of  leading  aims.  One  grand  puriwse 
runs  through  all  godly  hearts.  Hence  all  meet  on  common  ground. 
Thirdly:  Its  hkasonaulexess.  **  Give  a  reason  for  the  hope." 
Every  godly  man  can  give  a  reason  for  this  hope.  It  does  not 
require  erudition  or  talent  to  enable  him  to  do  so.  Ask  him 
why  does  he  hojie  to  become  good,  and  he  could  give  such 
fuswers  hs  these:  (1)  Because  my  nature  was  made  for  good- 
ness; (2)  Because  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  giro  XUG  good- 
ness; (13)  Because  God  works  to  make  me  good;  (4)  Because  the 
gvvut  strugirh'  of  my  natui*e  is  to  be  good.  These  arc  good 
reas(>n<5,  «re  tlioy  not  r  Foiu-thly :  Its  B£^'EBEXC1^.  "With  meek- 
ness and  fear.''  Genuine  religion  is  foreign  to  all  that  is  arrogant, 
blatant.  aij<l  pn^tentious.  It  is  modest,  devout,  and  meek.  It  is 
meek  and  lf)wly  in  spiiit. 
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No.  LXXXVIII. 

Suhject:  The  Indissoluble  Boxd. 
"Who  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ  ?" — Rom.  viii.  35. 

Who?  No  one  who  cannot  do  one  of  three  things.  First: 
ANxmuATE  THE  LOVED  ONES.  The  being  who  could  blot  out 
of  existence  those  whom  Christ  loved  might  effect  the  object, 
but  who  could  do  this  ?  No  creature  in  the  heavens  or  on  the 
earth.     No    one    but  the    Absolute.      Secondly:    Blot  the 

LOVED  ONES  FROM  THE  MEMORY  OF  THE  LOVER.  The  being  who 
could  cause  Christ  to  forget  His  disciples  would  succeed.  For 
those  whom  we  cease  to  remember  we  cease  to  love.  But  who 
can  do  this  ?  Ho  is  omniscient,  the  past,  present,  and  the  future 
are  all  alike  to  Him.  Duration  is  all  a  NOW  to  Him.  He  is  *'  the 
same  yesterday,"  &c.  Thirdly :  Give  new  information  of  the 
LOVED  ONES  TO  THE  LOVER.  Were  it  possible  for  a  being  to  inform 
Christ  of  some  bad  qualities  and  some  enormous  crimes  connected 
with  the  loved  ones  of  which  He  was  ignorant,  His  love  might  be 
extinguished.  But  who  could  do  this  ?  No  one  in  heaven  or  on 
earth.  He  knew  from  eternity  all  concerning  the  objects  of  His 
love. 


No.  LXXXIX. 

Suhject:  The  Divine  L.VMr. 

"  Thy  word  is  a  lamp  unto  my  foct,  and  a  light  unto  my  i)ath.*' — Psalm 
cxix.  105. 

God's  word  as  a  lamp  is — First :  Ever  ^'EEDFUL.  Man  needs 
a  guide  through  life.  His  mental  eyes  are  dim,  and  the  road  is 
drear,  intricate,  and  dark.  It  is  labyrinthian.  Secondly :  Always 
AVAILABLE.  It  siuts  evory  path  in  life.  The  path  of  the  young 
and  aged,  the  celibate  and  the  married,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
merchant,  statesman*  and  philosopher,  &c.  Thirdly :  All-suffi- 
cient. It  throws  light  on  every  conceivable  step  in  life,  and  the 
light  is  clear  and  sufficient.  None  need  stumble  anywhere  who 
hold  it  before  them.  Fourthly :  It  is  inextinguisiiable.  It  bums 
as  brightly  in  the  hands  of  the  youngest  disciple  to-day  as  it  did 
in  the  hands  of  the  old  patriarchs.  It  is  a  quenchless  light.  The 
advancing  intelligenoe  of  humanity  will  never  supersede  its  neces- 
sity or  dim  its  lustre. 
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No.  XC.     "-■ 

Suhj'fci :  ''Mxs  3L\J)E  Divine." 

*'  I  will  put  my  si.irit  within  you." — Ezck.  xxxvi.  27. 

First:  God's  gi:katest  wouk  with  max.  "NMiut  is  this?  To 
2Hit  His  fiinrit  info  Jtini.  That  is,  to  put  into  the  humnn  soul  His 
own  ideas,  disposition,  and  alius.  To  insjiire  humanity  with  His 
luvcs  and  purposes.  It  is  the  fcreatest  work  (1)  bocauso  it  is  tht* 
uu)st  difficult.  In  this  II»^  has  to  work  against  man*8  i^n>juJiet?s. 
habits,  and  rebellious  will.  It  is  the  greatest  because  ('J)  it  has 
eost  Him  most.  Ho  pave  Ilis  only-bfgotton  Son,  the  Bible,  and 
holy  ministers.  It  is  the  greatest  (o)  biK-ause  it  is  the  most  glori- 
ous. The  revelation  of  God  in  the  hiunau  soul  is  far  more  glorious 
than  His  n;vt;latic)n  in  sun,  moon,  or  stars.  Secondly :  ^Lof'* 
ciHEATKST  GIFT  FiiOM  GoD.  What  is  that  I"  His  si^iiitput  into 
liim.  His  si)irit  (1)  makes  man  independent  of  the  world,  aiid 
enables  him  to  control  eireumstanccs,  to  put  the  world  under  his 
feet,  even  to  '•  gloiy  in  tribulation ; "  (2)  makes  man  di\'ino.  Man, 
Avhen  this  spirit  is  in  him,  becomes  the  residence,  the  organ,  and 
the  revealer  uf  the  divine — of  God  Himself. 


No.  XCI. 

Snhjici:  Vital  Subjects. 

**  What  bludl  the  end  he  of  them  that  ohty  not  the  gO!>iK-l  of  Cmd  ;■' — 
1  Tctcr  iv.  17. 

Three  subjects  for  thought  here.  First :  A  GL0EI0U3  8YSTEM, 
*'  the  gospel."  Etymologically  the  gosx>el  means  a  good  story,  or 
good  news.  The  value  of  this  g08]xd  is  seen  by  threo  facts.  First : 
ft  is  iJu:  hitjhfst  rctrlaiio)}  of  God,  The  highest  revelation  of  God 
is  not  the  revelation  of  His  x)hysical  attributes,  but  the  rcTclation 
of  His  (lO'triion,  Ilia  conscicnccy  Ilia  heart.  The  gospel  is  this. 
Secondly  :  It  is  tht*  heat  rwelatiou  of  man.  No  philosopby  gives 
such  a  revelation  of  man.  It  reveals  his  origin,  constitution  i 
condition,  obligation,  and  destiny.  Thirdly :  It  is  the  only  reve- 
lation of  ific  u'ut/  in  which  a  friendsliix>  can  be  established  between 
God  and  man.  There  is  a  moral  distance  between  the  two  :  the 
gospel  alone  spans  the  gulf.  Secondly :  Ax  EXOBMOVS  CBIHS  IN 
not  oitEYixci  the  gospel.  This  sux)poses  (1)  an  acquaintance 
with  the  gospel.  \V\vo  eww  oV^  ^x  livw  of  which  he  knoMrs  nothing  P 
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The  heathen  are  guiltless  here.  (2)  It  supposes  that  obedience 
is  the  end  of  the  gospel.  The  gospel  is  not  a  system  for  specu- 
lation or  discussion,  a  mere  thing  for  thought  or  talk ;  but  a  thing 
for  action,  a  law  to  be  obeyed.  Its  doctrines  must  be  translated 
into  deeds,  its  words  must  become  flesh.  Another  point  is,  that 
the  non-obeying  of  this  gospel  is  a  great  crime.  In  truth,  it  is 
the  greatest  crime  of  which  we  can  form  any  conception :  it  is  a 
sin  against  Infinite  Love.  Not  obeying  is  a  sin.  Negation  is  a 
crime.  Thirdly:  An  uxaxswerable  question.  "What  shall 
the  end  be?'*  Peter  docs  not  answer  this  question,  nor  do  the 
Scriptures  fully,  hence  the  endless  theological  speculations  and 
dogmas  on  the  point.  (1)  Some  say  annihilation.  This  seems  '^to 
me  unscientific,  contrary  to  analogy,  and  derogatory  to  the  Divine 
character.  (2)  Some  say  ultimate  restoration.  This  my  heart 
craves  for.  This  I  would  willingly  believe,  for  this  I  would  search 
for  more  evidence.  (3)  Some  say  eternal  torment.  Some  revel  in 
the  thought  of  eternal  burning,  and  fight  for  the  dogma  as  one 
of  the  fundamental  elements  of  God*s  good  news.  But  '*  what  shall 
the  end  be  "  ?  Who  knows  ?  None  but  God.  The  mystery  is  awful : 
sufficiently  awful  to  strike  the  deepest  horror  into  the  hearts  of 
those  who  hear  the  gospel  and  obey  it  not.  The  question  is,  in 
fact,  an  **  outer  darkness"  my  imagination  cannot  brighten,  a 
**  bottomless  pit'*  my  intellect  cannot  fathom. 


No.  XCII. 
Subject :  Great  Motives  make  Smallest  Acts  Great. 

**For  i^hosoever  shall  give  you  a  cup  of  water  to  drink  in  my 
name,  because  ye  belong  to  Chiist,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  he  shall  not  lose 
his  reward." — Mark  ix.  41. 

Here  is,  First,  the  simplest  act.  Giving  a  cup  of  water. 
Generally  water  is  common  enough ;  in  the  East  it  is  sometimes 
sc  arce,  but  it  may  be  found  everywhere.  Thales  regarded  it  as  so 
ubiquitous,  that  he  taught  it  Was  the  origin  of  things.  There 
was  plenty  of  water  in  Jerusalem  and  Judea.  Wells,  brooks, 
rivers,  and  seas  were  at  hand.  What  then  could  be  a  simpler  act 
than  to  give  a  cup  of  cold  water  ?  Here  is,  Secondly  :  The  sim- 
plest act  INSPIRED  with  tus  GREATEST  MOTIVB.  My  name*s  sake, 
which  condensely  means,  doing  it  in  my  sfpirit, — ^the  sfpirit  of  disinter- 
ested self-sacrificing,  and  compassionate  love.  What  makes  a  great 
act?  Not  the /9fm.  The  reselling  of  an  empire  from  the  grasp  of  an 
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■ent  to  him  for  remark,  or  to  retu 
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Sluce  none  cai 


1.    SELECTIOSS     FIIOM     THE     I 

Memoir  by  lier  Sister.     2. 
Companions  of  the  Lord 
Sparrows,  and   Who  fei 
FUL    WoiiKs    OF    Christ. 
Helenas  Victory.    Londoi 

Here  is  a  Latch  of  works 
whole  we  think  them  scarcely 
literary  standard  of  that  estab] 
that  is,  evangelical  in  the  conv 

The  first,  the  Memoir  and  l 
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Lyrics  of  Ancient  PalcHine  contains  a  number  of  poems  by  a  variety 
-  of  authors  on  subjects  connected  with  the  Holy  Land.  Many  of  the 
subjects  of  these  poems  are  beautifully  illustrated  with  exquisite  en- 
gravings. The  whole  is  printed  in  fine  type  on  toned  paper,  and 
handsomely  bound  with  gilt  edges.  The  "  get  up  "  is  all  that  could  be 
desired. 

The  ComiHinioiis  of  the  Lord.  The  subjects  of  this  volume  are  "  The 
probable  motives  of  our  Lord  in  choosing  apostles,  The  men  of  His  choice, 
General  history  and  characteristics  of  the  twelve,  The  Peter  of  the  Gospels 
— to  the  triumplial  entiy,  The  Peter  of  the  Gospels — from  the  entry  to 
the  Ascension,  The  Peter  of  the  early  Church,  Andrew,  James  the  son 
of  Zebedee*,  The  John  of  the  Gospels,  The  John  of  the  early  Church, 
Philip,  Nathanacl  or  Bartholomew,  Matthew,  Thomas,  James  the  son  of 
Alplueus,  Judas  and  Simon  the  zealot,  Judas  Iscariot  to  the  compact 
with  the  priests,  Judas  Lscariot  after  the  compact."  Although  the 
ground  over  which  the  author  has  gone  has  been  tmvelled  many  times 
by  able  men,  he  has  found  much  in  his  path  worth  recording.  The 
articles  are  thoughtful,  and  written  in  a  style  clear,  unpretentious,  and 
forceful. 

Cily  Sparrotcs.  This  is  a  charming  little  work,  and  well  suited  to  inte- 
rest and  benefit  children. 

Wonderful  Works  of  Christ,  This  treats,  in  a  manner  suited  for 
children,  on  some  of  the  miracles  of  Christ.  It  is  a  capital  little  book 
for  the  young. 

Helenas  Victory,    Another  tale  for  children. 


The  Conservation  of  Moral  Force.  A  Sermon  by  Rev.  H.  Griffith, 
of  Bowdon.      London  :  Arthur  Hall,  25,  Paternoster  Row. 

This  is  not  a  sermon  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  word,  although  it  has 
a  text,  one  or  tv^'o  divisions,  and  a  practical  conclusion,  containing  a 
somewhat  terrific  appeal.  Its  scientific  spirit,  its  philosophic  method, 
and  general  style  of  thought,  seem  to  exclude  it  from  the  category  of  con- 
ventional sermons.  It  is  evidently  the  product  of  a  man  of  rare  ability, 
great  culture,  and  affluent  thought.  The  following  paragraph  tdcen  from 
the  introduction  will  enable  our  readers  to  understand  its  style.  The 
text  is,  ''  That  which  hath  been  is  now  ;  and  that  which  is  to  be  hath 
already  been ;  and  God  requireth  that  which  is  past." 

"  The  ground  thought  of  the  whole  is  simply  an  extension  to  morals  of 
the  modem  doctrine  of  the  conservation  and  correlation  of  forces.  Be  the 
starting  impulse  what  it  may,  in  choosing  a  course  we  virtually  deter- 
mine the  end.  Nature  knows  nothing  of  violent  breaks.  To-day,  as  the 
child  of  yesterday,  will  be  father  of  to-morrow.  It  is  a  link  at  each 
extreme,  fastened  to  others  homogeneous  with  itself,   stretching  into 
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n -ii.n^  wln'ic  Onniis-.-ifiit*'  iiloiic  can  follow  lliein.  Tlionj  is  no  disclurgc 
ill  that  war,  no  solution  of  .ontiiiuity.  That  wliioli  hath  1x-cn,  still »«. 
jiinl  i'V(T  iimsl  l.M'.  i«'"l  rii|iiin.'3  \ho  whole  of  it,  and  will  sec  to  its  in- 
tallil.lo  i)r.M'iv;itir)n.  'i'ht-  a^.i^;,'^!  of  the  Almighty  an-  never  to  l-e  nndono. 
No  wonl  (if  Hi.«>  slmll  t-vor  ri;tiiiii  unto  Ilim  void,  no  «ttlux  of  Jlis  pi'Wvr 
cviT  luM.oni.-  Iniitliss.  As  the  juloraMo  /  ii,n,  \\ith  AVhom  is  no  vnriaW-*- 
n«^•^s,  ui-ith.  1-  "'-IkhIow  of  turning'/'  lie  is,  hy  nccrsMty  cf  Ilatu^^ 
iiilinitt'ly  al«»vt'  ;ill  linu-  limitations  vhatever.  To  Him, /«i*' ami/  ';  r- 
:.r.-  :ilik.  iii.iHw^i})!,-.  Tlu  y  ar.-  Mmjily  oonJitions  of  our  own  mo-lv^  •■:' 
thinkin;.',  :is  .sstniiiilly  iua|)])licalile  to  tho  scrlf-existout  Ji-hovah  as  :■> 
thi-  notion  of  nt-arno^s  or  (lisi;inrc.  J  lis  i>ro.scnt  is  not  a  liansitii-n,  hut  i 
v-t  point  :  not  a  constituent  of  the  nges,  hut  their  sum  total  ;  not  l^.rt 
oi  :i  liiii'  1-in.'^  Init,  ;j^  tlu-  s.  hoolmon  say,  "its  entire  siiherc  :"  iin  vt-rn.il 
now,  laii yiii;,'  in  it,  as  .  !l'.;..t,  all  that  has  gone  before, an-U  as  caus«.*,  .il!  that 
i.'  (  W'V  to  loim-  afln." 


i^•^.\^^.     r.y  .loll N  J-VoTr-U.     The  Ileligit-kus  Ti-aet  Soei«ty. 

AVr  are  '^h\d  to  s.-.-  tliis  r.litiou  of  Foster's  Kssiiys.  Our  spner  will  r.ot 
iM-riiiil  of  our  making  th«*  oh.servalions  Ave  should  like  to  do  ;  the  nanu-  ol 
l'ost«r  is  hih»ved  l»y  all  ^^n-at  mimls.  Urn.'  we  liave  the  following  essays  : 
On  a  Man's  writing  ^Imioirs  of  Himself :— Decision  of  Cliai-aet< r— IV 
Ai»i»li»ation  <if  thi  Kpith- 1  **Koniantic" — The  Aversion  of  Mm  ufTii^totJ 
Kvangcli'-al  Ililigion  ;  with  the  IntroductoiT  Kssay  to  iHnldiidge^s  "lUse 
jiuil  Trognssof  Jleligicn  in  the  Soul."  Wi*  shall  give  one  extraet  fromtli-.' 
evsay  on  Di cisiun  of  Charai-ter  : — 

•*  A  man  \\ilhout  dnision  can  newr  he  s;iid  to  Ix'long  to  himself ;  since, 
if  he  dan:d  to  as^.-rt  that  he  did,  tin-  puny  force  of  some  caus^,  aUnit  as 
juiwirful,  you  ^\ould  have  supposed,  as  a  spider,  may  make  a  seizuiv  of 
the  ha]iliss  l)oast«'r  the  vi-ry  mxt  moment,  and  contemptuously  exliihit 
the  futility  of  the  d<'t«rniinationsby  which  he  was  to  have  proved  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  un.l.-rstaiiding  and  his  will.  He  belongs  to  whatcrer  can 
maki.  eaptui-f  of  him;  and  oue  thing  after  another  iudicatus  its  right  to 
him,  hy  arn  sting  him  whih-  he  is  tr3*iiig  to  go  on,  as  twigs  and  cIii]M| 
lloating  near  th»'  cilije  of  a  river,  are  intercepted  hyever}' weed,  and  whiilfd 
ill  rvi-ry  i.My.  Having  eoneluded  on  a  design,  he  may  pledge  himself  to 
;ii->-v»mpli.sh  il,  //'the  hundred  diversities  of  feelings  which  may  come  within 
the  week  will  let  him.  His  clin meter  precluding  all  foresight  of  his  con* 
<luit,  he  may  sit  and  wonder  what  form  and  direction  his  \icws  and 
actions  ar<>  destineil  to  take  to-niorrow  ;  as  a  fanner  has  often  to  ncknoir- 
hilge  that  ne.xt  <lay's  proceedings  arc  at  the  disposal  of  its  winds  and 
clouds." 

This  is  a  l>ook  ealculateil  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good,  especially  to  yonng 
men.    May  il  Uav^  a.  lar-^e  circulation. 


The    W'ear,   Tear,  and  Dissolution 
of  the  World. 


"And  sorely  the  mountain  falling  cometh  to  nought,  and  the  rock  is 
removed  out  of  his  place.  The  waters  wear  the  stones ;  thou  washe&t 
a\«ay  the  things  which  grow  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth  ;  and  thou 
destroyest/he  hope  of  man.  Thou  prevailest  for  ever  against  him  ;  and 
he  passeth  ;  thou  changest  hiu  coimtenance,  and  sendest  him  away."* — 
Job  xiv.  18—20. 

\  NOTHER  year  has  nearly  run  out ;  a  few  grains 
more  have  to  fall,  and  its  glass  will  bo  empty.  It 
has  reached  its  dying  stage :  a  few  more  struggling 
throes  and  its  knell  will  toll  sadly  on  the  ear  of  living 
men.  Time  is  a  wonderful  preacher,  and  every  year  it 
closes  one  homily,  only  to  begin  another.  Now  in  whispers, 
now  in  thunders,  never  ceasing — it  proclaims  to  mortals, 
from  generation  to  generation,  the  same  great  truths. 

One  of  its  grand  and  leading  themes  is  that  which 
Job  points  to  in  the  text — tJui  tcear,  tear,  and  dissolutwn  of 
the  icorld.  Deeply  was  the  patriarch  of  TJz  impressed  with 
this.  He  saw  the  law  of  decay  working  everywhere.  He 
marked  it  in  the  inorganic  realm.     *^  The  mountain  falling 

*  As  expositoiy  remarks  on  this  passage  will  be  found  in  the  forth- 
coming number  of  the  "Homilist,"  they  are  omitted  Iv^i^. 
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comclli  to  nouglit,  and  the  rock  is  remoyed  out  of  Lis 
place."  By  tlic  continual  operation  of  natural  bodies  on 
each  other  the  hardy  substances  get  worn  away  by  attri- 
tion. "  Gatta  cavaf  lajndemJ'  Since  the  Creator  rounded 
this  earth,  and  sent  it  wheeling  through  space,  how  many 
Alpine  liills  has  Time  removed !  As  large  men  shrink 
into  dwarf  proportions  under  the  weight  of  years,  hugeat 
mountains  get  smaller  and  smaller,  as  ages  beat  them  with 
their  billows — ''  the  waters  wear  the  stones."  He  saw  it  in 
the  vital  realm.  *'  Tliou  washest  away  the  things  whiih 
grow  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth."  AVhat  "  things  "  have 
'*  grown  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth " — what  herbs, 
flowers,  orchards,  forests.  AVhat  sentient  existences  too ; 
for  all  animal  as  well  as  vegetable  life — the  fowls  of 
heaven,  tlie  fi-sh  of  tlio  sea,  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand 
hills— have  eomc  out  of  the  "  dust  of  the  earth."  And  these, 
too,  arc  subject  to  the  law  of  wear,  tear,  and  dissolution. 
"  Thou  washest  away  the  things  which  grow  out  of  the 
dust  of  the  earth."  Blooming  landscapes  come  and  go. 
miglity  forests  rise  and  fall,  generations  of  animals  suc- 
ceed one  another  like  waves  that  break  upon  the  shore. 

But  it  is  to  this  law  of  wear,  tear,  and  dissolution  in 
the  haiiuin  realm  that  the  text  most  especially  points,  and 
that  is  tlic  most  solemn  and  startling  to  us.  "  Thou  de- 
stroyest  tho  liope  of  man,  thou  prcvailcst  for  ever  against 
him  :  thou  changest  his  countenance,  and  sendest  him 
away."  lie  seems  to  have  been  impressed  with  this  law 
as  it  acted  in  tho  two  great  departments  of  life — the 
mental  and  the  corporeal. 

Pirst:  The  menial.  "Thou  destrojest  the  hope  of 
man."  Though  the  patriarch  might  mean  here  by  "  hope," 
tho  hope  of  a  life  beyond  the  grave,  or  the  hope  of  ever 
reappearing  again  on  the  earth  after  he  had  quitted  it, 
his  words  bear  a  far  wider  application.  Generally^  what 
is  the  '*liopc  oi  m^\L^^  "i    ^^t  ^i!sA  t&sm^  ^gart  it  ia  that 
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which  has  animated  him  in  all  his  operations  and  achieve- 
ments ;  it  is  the  spring  of  all  his  labours,  whether 
they  be  literary  or  scientific,  commercial,  political,  or 
ecclesiastic.  In  truth,  all  the  productions  of  man,  that 
have  ever  existed  or  that  now  exist,  were  once  a  human 
"  Hope."  It  is  hope  that  has  built  the  cities,  cathedrals,  * 
the  temples,  palaces,  governments,  and  kingdoms  of  the 
world.  All  human  institutions,  intellectual  systems,  and 
arts,  are  the  creations  of  Hope.  Hope  evoked  the  pur- 
pose, stirred  the  inventive  thoughts,  and  marshalled  the 
executive  forces. 

**  Hope  leads  th«  cliild  to  plant  the  flower, 
The  n  an  to  sow  the  seed ; 
Nor  leayes  fulfilment  to  her  hour, 
But  prompts  again  to  deed.'* 

Now,  time  wears  out  and  destroys  all  this  "  Hope."  As  the 
mountains  fall  and  come  to  nought,  and  rocks  are  removed 
out  -of  their  place  and  waters  wear  away  the  stone,  so  timo 
works  ruin  amongst  all  human  productions.     Many  great 
cities  it  has  buried  in  the  dust,  and  it  is  sapping  the 
foundations  of  all  that  are  now  flourishing  upon  the  earth. 
It  has  shattered  kingdoms,  and  swept  dynasties,  which 
once  stood  as  mountains,  from  the  face  of  the  earth ;  it  has 
worn  out  many  a  religion,  and  blown  away  as  gorgeous 
clouds  great  systems  of  thought,  that  once  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  greatest  thinkers  of  the  world.   This  hand 
of  decay  is  as  active  and  ubiquitous  to-day  as  ever :  its 
grim  fingers  are  on  everything  that  is  human,  and  every- 
thing human  is  shrivelling  beneath  its  touch.     Thrones 
are  mouldering,  kingdoms   are   dissolving,  the  world's 
greatest  institutions  are  wearing  out.     The  time  will  come 
when  Home,  Venice,  Berlin,  Paris,  St.  Petersburg,  Lon- 
don, New  Tork,  will  be  as  mountains  that  have  come  to 
''nought/'  as  rocks  that  have  been  removed  out  of  tK<»sL 
place. 


He  saw  this  law  a 
of  life,  viz. : — 

Secondly :     The  cot 
against  him,  and  he  pt 
ance,  and  sendest  him 
against  him."     Truly, 
of  men  that  have  appe 
has  been  able  to  stani 
the  tiniest  dwarfs  have 
Truly.     From  his  shoj 
passeth/'  and  no  one  se 
his  countenance."     Th 
a  ghastly  pallor ;  the  e 
love  have  a  hideous  gl 
of  living  thought  and 
motionless.      Thou   ''  s* 
body  to  the  grave,  but  t 

Such  is  the  operatic 
dissolution  in  the  bodici 
dieth  in  his  full  streng 
His  breasts  aro  full  r.^ 
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'<  Homilifit/'  and  all  hearty  co-operators  with  me  in  that 
huge  journalistic  enterprise  in  which  I,  with  the  ardour  of 
an  enthusiast,  embarked  a  few  years  ago.  Love  bids  me  halt 
in  my  train  of  thought  and  here  inscribe  their  names  with 
a  word  or  two  in  honour  of  their  memory.  The  first  name 
I  mention  is  that  of  Rev.  William  Wheeler,  who  for 
many  years  was  the  able  Independent  minister  at  Stroud. 
He  was  a  man  of  most  genial  temperament,  of  sportive 
imagination,  shrewd  intellect,  refined  tastes,  and  rich  cul- 
ture. As  a  Greek  scholar  he  had  but  few  equals.  Grate- 
fully do  I  remember  with  what  cordiality  he  received  me 
when  I  visited  Stroud  some  years  ago,  and  the  happy 
hours  I  spent  with  him  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Winterbottom 
the  banker,  a  true  man  who  has  also  entered  into  his 
rest. 

The  next  name  I  mention  is  that  of  Rev.  W.  Webster, 
M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  author 
of  the  "  Syntax  and  Synonyms  of  the  English  Language," 
joint  editor  of  the  famous  Greek  Testament.  Many 
years  did  I  sit  with  him  on  the  National  Newspaper 
League  Board.  He  was  a  man  characterised  by  great 
humility  of  mind,  most  confiding  disposition,  thoroughly 
genial  and  generous,  and  withal  possessing  a  scholarship 
not  excelled  by  any  in  the  kingdom.  Had  all  my  fellow- 
Directors  been  as  honest  and  imselfish  as  he,  England 
would  have  had  to-day  an  influential  daily  journal  that 
would  have  treated  all  questions,  social,  political,  and 
religious,  in  the  clear  light  of  that  golden  law,  "  Do  unto 
others  as  you  would  have  others  do  unto  you.'*  Such  a 
journal  is,  alas  !  still  needed :  and  the  old  plan,  if  taken 
up  by  honest  and  competent  men,  would  assuredly  be 
sufficient  to  create  and  sustain  it. 

Another  name  I  mention  is  that  of  Rev.  Charles  Wills, 
M. A.,  Licumbent  of  Ventnor  Parish  Church.  I  knew  him 
well  for  many  years.    We  were  on  most  intimate  terma^ 
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and  our  intercourse  frequent.  He  was  a  man  of  strong 
intellect,  generous  impulses,  with  a  rich,  layer  of  humour 
running  through  his  nature; — a  man  of  varied  and 
extensive  reading,  and  eminent  scholarly  attainments. 
For  years  he  was  a  regular  contributor  to  the  "Ilomilist." 
His  articles  entitled  "The  Stars  of  Christendom"  will 
always  be  read  with  interest. 

The  next  name  I  mention  is  Rev.  David  Evans,  the 
Baptist  minister  of  Newport,  Monmouthshire.  Only  a 
few  months  ago  I  preached  his  anniversary  sermons,  and 
he  occupied  my  pulpit.  He  was  in  the  zenith  of  life  when 
he  died :  a  man  of  strong  intellect,  affluent  nature,  and  a 
most  effective  preacher.  And  the  last,  of  whose  decease  I 
have  just  heard,  Kev.  Thomas  Davis,  of  Llandilo,  was  one 
of  the  noblest  men  and  greatest  preachers  in  Wales. 

Many  others  whom  I  have  known  and  loved  have  also 
gone  this  year.  I  mention  these  because  they  were  not 
only  great  men  and  true  friends,  but  co-workers.  Peace 
to  tlicir  ashes,  celestial  bliss  to  their  spirits,  comfort  and 
prosperity  to  their  surviving  friends!  Oh,  death,  while  I  feel 
thy  ruthless  cruelty  in  rifling  me  of  such  friends  as  these, 
I  know  that  at  thy  grim  behest  I  too  must  pass  away. 

*'  What's  the  grandeur  of  the  earth 
To  the  grauileur  round  Thy  throne  ? 
Kiches,  glorj',  beauty,  birth. 
To  Thy  kingdom  aU  have  gone. 
Before  Thee  stand  the  wondrous  band  : 
Hards,  heroi's,  sages,  side  by  side, 
Who  darkened  nations  when  they  died. 

'  *  ICarth  has  hosts,  bat  Thou  canst  show 
^lany  a  million  for  her  one. 
Through  the  gates  the  mortal  flow 
Hath  for  countless  years  rolled  on. 
Back  from  the  tomb  no  step  has  come, 
Tlierc  fixed  till  the  last  thunder's  sound 
Shall  bid  Thy  prisoners  be  unboond." — Crowl9}f, 
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Conclusion. — ^This  subject  teaches — 

First:  The  unwisdotn  of  worldlinesa.  What  do  I 
mean  by  worldliness  P  In  other  words,  who  is  the 
worldly  man  P  Not  the  man  who  takes  a  passing 
interest  in  the  secular  questions  of  the  day.  There  is 
no  harm  in  this — ^nay,  it  is  duty.  Current  occurrences 
are  Divine  dispensations  in  human  life.  They  have 
a  voice  that  should  be  heard,  a  significance  that  should  be 
studied.  Their  records  are  our  Books  of  Chronicles, 
chronicles  of  kings  and  peoples,  as  they  are  now  on  the  earth. 
Kot  the  man  who  pursues  his  secular  calling.  Human 
labour  is  the  Divine  condition  of  human  livelihood.  He 
that  works  not  should  not  eat, — this  is  a  law  settled 
in  heaven ;  diligence  in  the  pursuit  of  our  worldly 
calling  is  a  Divine  obligation.  Not  the  man  who  is 
charmed  with  the  beauties  and  sublimities  of  the  material 
world,  and  gives  himself  to  the  study  of  its  constitution 
and  laws ;  to  study  nature  rightly  is  to  study  God.  But 
by  a  worldly  man,  I  mean  the  man  whose  spirit  is  domi- 
nated by  greed  and  ambition,  whose  inspiration  is  filthy 
lucre  and  worldly  pride:  the  man  whose  interests, 
pleasures,  and  dignities  are  all  of  the  earth  earthy ;  the 
man  to  whom  the  present  life  is  everything,  the  life  to 
come  a  blank ;  the  man  the  grand  question  of  whose  daily 
life  is  not,  "  Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do  P  "  but, 
**  What  shall  I  eat,  what  shall  I  drink,  wherewithal  shall  I  be 
clothed  P ''  Such  a  man  as  this  is  to  the  last  degree  unwise. 
Worldliness  is  egregious  folly.  Folly,  because  all  it  gets 
satisfies  not,  but  leaves  the  soul  empty  and  gnawing. 
Folly,  because  what  it  gets  is  very  transitory.  All  beneath 
the  sun  is  wearing  out,  the  mountains  are  falling,  the  rocks 
are  being  removed,  the  stones  are  being  washed  away,  the 
things  that  grow  out  of  the  earth  are  dying,  the  hopes  of 
man  are  being  destroyed,  the  whole  generation  of  men  are 
passing  away  as  shadows  under  the  &un«    lt»^&^iAS&^ik^s^ 


The  wormwood  signifies  tl 
are  sweet  in  execution,  bu 
consider  what  lesson  of  eai 
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Hie  Book  of  Job  ii  one  of  the  gnndest  sections  of  Divine  Scripture.  It  has  nerer 
yet.  to  our  Imowledge,  been  treated  in  a  purely  Homlletic  method  for  Homlletio 
ends.  Besides  many  learned  expositions  on  the  book  found  in  our  eeneral  com- 
mentaries, we  hare  special  exegetical  Tolumes  of  good  scholarly  and  entical  worth  ; 
such  as  Drs.  Barnes,  Wemyss,  Mason  Goode,  Noyes  Lee,  Deutzsch,  and  Herman 
Hedwick  Bernard :  the  last  is  in  every  way  a  masterly  production.  For  us,  thure- 
fore,  to  go  into  philology  and  verbal  criticism,  when  such  admirable  works  are 
ftTaUabie  to  all  students,  would  be  superfluous,  if  not  presumption.  Ambiguous 
terms,  when  they  occur,  we  shall  of  course  explain,  and  occasionally  suggest  an  im- 
proTed  rendering :  but  our  work  will  be  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  Homiletic.  We  shall 
essay  to  bring  out  from  the  grand  old  words  those  Divine  verities  which  are  true 
and  vital  to  man  as  man  in  tSx  lands  and  ages.  These  truths  we  shall  frame  in  an 
order  as  philosophic  and  suggestive  as  our  best  powers  will  enable  us  to  do  :  and 
this  in  order  to  help  the  earnest  preachers  of  God's  Holy  Word« 


Sutitjeot :  Job's  Appeal  to  Heaven. 

"  Only  do  not  two  things  unto  mc  ; 
Then  will  I  not  hide  myself  from  thee. 
Withdraw  thine  hand  for  from  me ; 
And  let  not  thy  dread  make  me  afraid : 
Then  call  thou,  and  I  will  answer  ; 
Or  let  me  speak,  and  answer  ihon  me. 
How  many  are  mine  iniquities  and  sins  ? 
Make  me  to  know  my  transgression  and  my  sin. 
Wherefore  hMest  thou  thy  face, 
And  holdest  me  for  thine  enemy  ? 
Wilt  thou  break  a  leaf  driven  to  and  fro  ? 
And  wilt  thou  pursue  the  dry  stubble  ? 
For  thou  writcst  bitter  things  against  mc, 
And  makest  mc  to  possess  the  iniquities  of  my  youth. 
Thou  puttest  my  feet  also  in  the  stocks, 
And  lookest  narrowly  unto  all  my  paths ; 
Thou  settest  a  print  upon  the  heels  of  my  feet. 
And  he,  as  a  rotten  thing,  consumeth, 
As  a  garment  that  is  moth-eaten."— Job.  xiii.  20—28. 

ExsoETiCAL  Remarks.  Up  to  the  present  point  in  this  reply  of  Job 
he  had  been  contending  with  his  three  friends,  and  in  his  contention 
with  them — (1)  He  had  maintained  the  independency  of  thought  in 
religion  (chap.  zii.  1 — 5).     (2)  He  had  ai^ed  against  the  doctrine  that 


one.  The  reason  aeems  t 
equivalent  to  lome  such  nej 
be  heavy  upon  me." 

Ver.  21. — Withdraw  thim  ha\ 

.    inc  afraid,'*    The  baud  of 

the   "dread"  the  awful  t 

things,  therefore,  that  ho  ii 

of  liis  body  and  the  terror  o. 

Vcr.  22 — ''Tlmi  call  thou,  . 
ansicer  thou  inc.'*    When  t 
reason  even  with  Theo  on.  tl 
the  plaintiff  1  will  answer 
will  await  Thy  answer. 

Ver.  23. — "ffoto  many  art  mi 
my  traiisgressio'ix  and  my  8\ 
checked  himself,  and  paused 
he  concluded  that  it  was  for 
are  mine  iuiixuities/'  &c.  I 
number  and  magnitude  of  th< 

Vtr.  24.—"  TFlicre/ore  hidest 
enemy  t"    To  hide  the  face  o 
batiou,  and  Job  regarded  his 
l>leasurc ;  but  he  sought  the  \ 

Ver,  25.—"  Wilt  thou  break 
pursue  the  dry  etubble  f"    "W 
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even  knowing  that  I  was  doing  wrongs  but  wilt  Thou  vieit  npon  me 
now  all  that  I  sinned  in  then  ?" — Bernard, 

Ver,  27, — **  I7iou  puUcst  my  feci  also  in  the  stocks,  and  lookest  narrowly 
unto  all  my  paths;  thou  settest  a  print  upon  the  heels  of  my  feet" 
"  The  passage  seems  to  describe  the  feet  as  so  confined  in  a  clog  or  clogs, 
as  not  to  preclude  the  power  of  motion.  It  may  refer  to  the  ancient 
custom  of  attaching  a  sort  of  clog  to  the  feet  of  runaway  slaves,  when 
found,  with  the  owner's  name  thereon,  so  that  their  flight  might  be 
retarded,  and  their  course  the  more  easily  tracked,  if  they  again  attempted 
to  escape.  Dr.  Good  coj^ceives  that  the  figure  may  have  been  taken 
from  the  mode  of  treating  the  wild  ass,  an  animal  difficult  to  tame,  and 
which  it  was  necessary  to  clog  in  order  to  keep  in  subjection.  In  that 
case  the  last  clause  of  the  verse  (*  a  print  upon  the  heels  of  my  feet  *) 
may  imply  that  some  particular  mark  of  ownership  or  other  quality  was 
usually  branded  upon  the  hoof,  or  perhaps  indented  on  the  shoes. 
Stocks  or  clogs  for  the  feet  of  men  were,  however,  certainly  used  in 
Scripture  times.  The  feet  of  Jeremiah  were  put  in  the  stocks.  What 
kind  of  stocks  were  used  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture — whether  they  were 
encumbering  clogs,  or  fetters  that  did  not  absolutely  prevent,  but  only 
embarrassed  motion,  or  were  fixed  frames  that  kept  the  prisoner  sta- 
tionary. Both  kinds  were  in  use  very  anciently.  The  fixed  kinds, 
properly  called  stocks,  were  of  different  sorts,  being  frames  of  wood, 
with  holes  either  for  the  feet  only,  or  for  the  feet,  the  hands,  and  the 
neck  at  once.  At  Pompeii  stocks  have  been  found  so  contrived  that 
ten  prisoners  might  be  chained  by  the  leg,  each  leg  separately,  by  the 
sliding  of  a  bar.  Some  of  these  forms  of  confinement,  particularly  that 
which  combined  in  some  sort  the  pillory  with  the  stocks,  were  Tcry 
painful,  and  are  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  sufferings  of  the  early 
Christian  martyrs.  The  stocks  used  in  India  consist  of  a  frame,  which 
confines  the  prisoner's  hands  and  feet,  and  obliges  him  to  lie  on  the 
ground  in  a  very  distressing  position,  notwithstanding  the  freedom 
allowed  to  the  head.  Of  confinement  for  the  head,  such  as  our  pillory 
or  the  Chinese  collar,  we  do  not  read  in  Scripture ;  but  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  phrase,  '  thou  settest  a  print  upon  the  heels  of  my 
feet,'  may  be  illustrated  from  the  practice  of  the  Chinese  of  putting  a 
seal  over  the  part  where  the  boards  joined,  so  that  it  could  not  be 
opened  without  detection  during  the  period  in  which  it  is  appointed 
to  be  worn." — Kitto, 

Ver.  28. — **And  Tie,  as  a  rotten  thing,  consumeth,  as  a  garment  that  is  moth* 
eaten.**  The  idea  of  this  verse  seems  to  be  that  he  (Job)  was  such  a 
worthless  creature  that  it  was  not  worthy  of  God  to  lay  such  afflictions 
upon  him.  This  Terse  ought  to  have  been  the  commencement  of  the 
next  chapter. 


that  ?    A  tendency  when  nnc 
the  Ghreat  Judge.      The  pc 

hastily  concluded  and  vehei 
great  sinner  because  ho  was 
tion.  Deep  within  him,  how 
charge  was  wrong,  and  that 
and  integrity,  **  fearing  Go< 
he  turns  from  their  unfoun< 
quick  and  dead.  Conscious  i 
under  the  foul  allegations  of 
supreme  tribunal  with  an  un! 
will  be  done.  This  instinct,  w 
implies  not  only  an  innate 
Supreme  Being,  but  an  inerac 
and  rectitude.  We  do  not 
existence  of  a  God,  or  the  f 
What  appeals  against  false  cl 
day  in  the  supreme  court  of  t 
that  there  nought  but  justice 
Secondly  :  Obstacles  to  the  r 
are,  great  bodily  affliction  ai 
Job  requested  should  be  rej 
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justified  before  Him,  when  he  is  on  the  rack  of  pain  and 
under  terror  of  the  arrests  of  death  ?  At  such  a  time  it  is 
very  bad  to  have  the  great  work  to  do,  but  very  comfortable 
to  have  it  done  as  it  was  to  Job,  who,  if  he  might  but  have 
a  little  breathing  time,  was  ready  either."     Here  is — 

II.  A  MOMKNTOXTS  INQUIKY.  His  inquiry  refers  to  two 
things.  First :  To  his  stM,  '*  How  many  are  mine  iniquities 
and  sins?"  How  many?  {\)  I  am  ignorant  of  Hiem.  lam 
not  conscious  that  I  am  guilty  of  sins  that  can  justify  my 
overwhelming  sufferings.  Men  are  often  unconscious  of  their 
sins.  How  many  ?  (2)  Thou  knatvest  them.  Not  one,  even 
the  most  secret  of  them,  has  escaped  Thine  eye.  How  many  ? 
(3)  /  desire  to  know  the  worst.  Terrible  as  the  revelation  may 
be,  still  let  me  have  it :  it  must  come  out  sooner  or  later,  let 
the  dark  scroll  be  spread  out  before  me  now. 

His  inquiry  refers — 

Secondly :  To  his  sufferings,  **  Wherefore  hidest  Thou  Thy 
face?"  (1)  Is  it  just  in  Thee  to  treat  me  as  if  I  were 
Thy  foe  ?  I  am  not]  conscious  that  I  deserve  it.  Why  I 
should  be  so  afflicted,  when  thousands  of  sinners  around  me 
live  in  health  and  pleasure,  I  know  not.  Why  ?  I  want  to  see 
justice,  (i)  Is  it  worthj  of  Thee  ?  *'  Wilt  Thou  break  a  leaf 
driven  to  and  fro  ?  "  Why  seek  to  crush  an  atom  ?  The  idea 
in  the  mind  of  Job  seems  to  have  been  that  it  is  unworthy  of 
the  Infinite  even  to  pay  attention  to  such  a  worthless  creature 
as  he,  still  loss  to  pursue  him.  He  should  have  remembered 
two  thJuDgs — that  to  God  there  is  nothing  great  or  small,  and 
that  man,  however  worthless,  is  influential.*    Here  is — 

in.  A  GiuEVOUS  COMPLAINT.  He  seems  to  complain  of  two 
things : — 

First :  The  reproduction  of  his  sins.  ''Thou  makest  me  to 
possess  the  iniquities  of  my  youth."  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
sins  of  youth  come  out  in  the  groans  of  age.  The  want  of 
knowledge,  the  force  of  passions,  the  susceptibility  to  influ- 
ences, render  youth  specially  liable  to  sin ;  and  the  laws  of 
retribution,  habit,  memory,  render  it  certain  that  those  sins 
will  be  punished  in  after  life.  Youthful  sins  are  bound  with 
•8e9  "Homiliat,"  Senna IV. ^NoVlW.^^^^B^^JS^. 
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tho  indissoluLlo  cliain  of  causation  to  man's  futurity.  Human 
cxpericnco  is  not  like  an  isolated  raindi'op  that  falls  from 
tlio  clouds  above  and  is  soon  exhaled  by  the  sun,  but  it  is 
like  a  river  whose  present  character  has  been  entirely  formed 
by  its  x>Ji^t  history  :  the  soil  through  which  it  has  flowed,  the 
streaiiis  that  have  rolled  into  its  bosom,  have  given  to  it  its 
present  Imc,  form,  and  volume.  Man's  actions  of  to-day  are 
tho  result  of  those  yesterday,  and  the  cause  of  those  to- 
morrow.*    He  .seems  to  complain  of — 

Secondly :  The  cmharraHSiucnt  of  his  sufferings,  "  Thou 
puttost  my  feet  also  in  the  stocks,  and  lookest  narrowly  into 
all  my  paths  ;  Thou  settest  a  xu-int  upon  the  heels  of  my  feet." 
Whatever  might  be  the  penal  torture  referred  to  in  the 
passage,  Job  refers  to  it  to  express  his  awful  consciousness 
of  cnibarrashniPiit  and  judicial  inspection.  He  was  hampered 
at  every  turn,  and  seemed  watched  by  God  with  tho  most 
vigilant  eye. 

CoNCLrsTox.  AVo  cannot  better  close  our  reflections  on  this 
passage  than  by  giving  the  following  metrical  version  of  the 
whole  jjaragi'aph :  — 

**  lUil  now,  ()  (Jod  I  gnuit  me  but  tlicse  two  things, 
Aii'l  Hull  1  will  not  hiJo  myself  fmm  Thoc  : 
111  iiuTi  V  ii(»w  withdraw  'I'hy  lu.'avy  haiul, 
And  let  \i\o  not  he  s«'ared  by  dread  of  Thot\ 
Tlirii  lidl  on  ino,  and  I  will  aii.^wer  1'luo  ; 
C>r  l«.'i  inc  sjHalv,  and  answer  thou  in  tuni. 
(.>h,  l.t  luo  ki'.(»\s'  the  ninuber  of  my  sins, 
And  whiii  ininuities  Thou  eouutest  mine  ; 
()  toll  ini*  wlnTeft)i-u  Thou  dost  liidc  Thy  face. 
And  why  'i'liuu  hid'hst  me  Thine  enemy  ; 
S;iy  why  sui.h  whirlwind  storms  to  crush  a  leaf, 
Or  why  >o  ea^'erly  ]»ursue  a  straw  ? 
For  Thou  do>t  write  a^iinst  me  bitter  things  : 
My  youthful  sins  Thou  bringest  to  my  mind ; 
Tliou  kf  eiily  wateh«!dt  ev'ry  step  I  tiike ; 
Thou,  too,  dost  tether  mo  to  hetivy  elogs. 
And,  not  content,  dost  ankle-cluiin  my  feet." 

—H.  J.  Mart€n, 

*  For  a  fuU  vHscowwi  ot\  W\\s  »3LV^»ict,  site  "Homilist,"  8mn  III.» 
Voh  I.,  page  57. 
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Sumonk  §lum  at  i\t  ^upl  td 

Ai  our  purpose  in  the  treatment  of  this  Gospel  is  purely  the  dorelopment,  in  th« 
briefest  and  most  snggestiTe  form,  of  Sennonic  outlines,  we  most  refer  our  readers 
to  the  following  works  for  all  critical  inquiries  into  the  author  and  authorship  of 
the  book,  and  also  for  any  minute  criticisms  on  difficult  clauses.  The  works  we 
shall  especially  consult  are  .-—"Introduction  to  New  Testament,"  by  Bleek ;  "Com- 
mentary on  John,"  by  Tholuck ;  "Commentary  on  John,"  by  Uengstenberg ;  "In- 
troduction to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels."  by  Westcott;  "The  Gospel  History,"  by 
Sbrard;  "Our  Lord's  Divinity,"  by  Liddon ;  "St^  John's  Gospel,  by  Oosterzee; 
*<  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ,"  by  Domor ;  Lange :  &c.,  &c 


Snlideot :  Ghrist's  Vindication  of  Himself  against  the  Charge 
of  Blasphemy.    (2)  The  Proof  of  His  Authority. 

"  If  I  bear  witness  of  myself,  my  witness  is  not  true.  There  is  another 
that  beareth  witness  of  me ;  and  I  know  that  the  witue^  which  he 
witnesseth  of  me  is  true.  Yo  sent  unto  John,  and  he  bare  witness  unto 
the  truth.  But  I  receive  not  testimony  from  man  :  but  these  things  I 
say,  that  ye  might  be  saved.  Ho  was  a  burning  and  a  shining  light ;  and 
ye  were  willing  for  a  season  to  rejoice  in  liis  light.  But  1  have  greater 
witness  than  that  of  John  ;  for  the  works  which  the  Father  hath  given 
me  to  finish,  the  same  works  that  I  do,  bear  witness  of  me,  that  the 
Father  hath  sent  me.  And  the  Father  himself,  which  hath  sent  me,  hath 
borne  witness  of  me.  Ye  have  neither  hcanl  his  voice  at  any  time,  nor 
seen  his  shape.  And  ye  have  not  his  word  abiding  in  you  ;  for  whom  ho 
hath  sent,  him  ye  believe  not.  Search  the  scriptures ;  for  in  them  ye 
think  ye  have  eternal  life  :  and  they  are  thoy  which  testify  of  me.  And 
ye  will  not  come  to  me,  that  ye  might  have  life.  I  receive  not  honour 
from  men.  But  I  know  you,  that  ye  have  not  the  love  of  God  in  you.  I 
am'come  in  my  Father's  name,  and  ye  receive  me  not :  if  another  shall 
come  in  his  own  name,  him  ye  will  receive.  How  can  ye  believe  which 
receive  honour  one  of  another,  afid  seek  not  the  honour  that  comcth  from 
God  only  ?  Do  not  think  that  I  will  accuse  you  to  the  Father  :  there  is 
one  that  accuscth  you,  even  Moses,  in  whom  yo  trust.  For  had  yo 
believed  Moses,  ye  would  have  believed  me  :  for  ho  wrote  of  me.  But  if 
ye  believe  not  his  writings,  how  shall  ye  believe  my  words  ? " — John  v. 
31—47. 
Exposition.     It  must  bo  kept  in  mind  that  Christ,  from  the  19th  verse 

of  this  chapter,  is  vindicating  Himself  against  the  charge  of  blasphemy. 

Hia  defence  is  logically  arranged.    It  consists,  first,  of  the  ncUure  of  His 
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iiutliority,  Vir.  l'.» — *29  ;  and,  s«.'Coiidly,  a  statement  of  the  proo/  of  His 
aiilhority.  This  }>tat<;mcnt  extends  from  verse  30  to  the  ciiil  of  the 
t  haptor,  and  this  is  tlie  j^aragraph  we  have  now  to  uotico. 

V(r.  30,  31.  — "/  can  of  mine  cncn  self  do  nothing,''  kc.  For  oxiH>sition 
of  these  verses  sc-e  page  220. 

Vtr.  32.  —  "  There  is  another  that  Uaretk  witness  of  vie  (that  isj  eonoernuig 
ijif),  and  I  k-noif  that  the  iriltu^s  vrhich  he  uitnesstth  of  mr.  is  tru€.** 
AVho  is  this  i  None  otlier  tlian  the  Father  Ilimself,  as  appears  in  the 
n'4uel.     \lo  was  well  assured  tliat  the  witness  of  His  Father  was  true. 

Yir.  33.  — "  Ye  s^nt  unto  John,  und  he  hare  (he  hath  Iwnie)  xcUneHU  of  the 
tnithy  111  all  probability  Christ  here  refers  to  the  deputation  which  the 
rulers  sent  to  the  Viajitist,  cliap.  iii.  19,  and  fi-om  whom  thoy  received  a 
testimony  concerning  Christ. 

;  ■:: ".  31.  —  *' J3<.'/  /  r>\'^ivr  not  test inxfmy  from  man.''  This  does  not  mean 
that  Chribt  rejected  or  undervalued  the  testimony  of  John,  but  tliat  He 
did  not  nee<l  it,  He  was  independent  of  it.  "iPw/  the^e  things  /*ny, 
ili'Tt  y  initjht  he  sarof."  He  referred  to  John's  testimony,  not  for  His 
own  sako,  Ijut  fur  iIkmis.  Tln'y  believed  in  Jolin,  and  Lis  testimony 
would  tend  to  their  salvation. 

Vtr,  3r». — *'  Ife  was  a  hurnintj  and  a  shining  Hfjht,'*  "  He  was  a  lamp 
burning  and  shininjr.  Christ  i.^  never  called  by  the  humble  word  hero 
anjdied  to  John— a  light-bearer,  studiously  used  to  distinguifJi  him 
from  his  Mast<*r,lbut  ever  The  Light  (rb^wi)  in  the  most  absolute  sense." 
— Jirovn.  The  JJaptist  was  a  lamp  kindled  by  another  antithetical  to 
*l>o)s.  *'  And  ye.  were  wHlingfor  a  season  to  rejoice  in  his  light,"  There 
is  a  play  of  irony  here  referring  to  the  hollow  delight  with  which  liis 
tc.-tiniony  e-xeited  them. 

V'  ■.  30.-  *'  J>ut  I  have  greater  irifness  than  that  of  John  ;  for  the  tc&rks 
•••hieh  the  Father  hath  given  vie  to  ^finish,"  &c.  He  means  the  testimony 
v{  His  niirai-les  was  the  testimony  of  His  Father  Himself  Who  had  sent 
Him. 

r.  /•.  37.--**  And  the  Father hi7nstij\  which  hath  sent  me,  haih  borne  tciiness 
if  nie."  Whether  the  reference  is  here  to  the  testimony  of  His  father 
indei>endent  of  His  works  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  Christ  had  a  more 
<lirect  testimony  than  that  from  the  Father,  as  on  the  occasion  of  His 
bajitism,  when  there  came  a  voice  from  heaven  saying^  "This  is  my 
beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased."  "  Ye  have  ntiihir  heard  his 
voicfi  at  any  time,  nor  seen  his  shape,"  So  deaf  are  your  spiritoal  can* 
find  so  sealed  your  eyes,  that  you  neither  hear  nor  see  the  Etenal 
Father. 

/  "i  r.  38.  — -**  And  v«  ^a«  Tfiol  l\u  uwrA  oOb^dNn^  in  ^^tni"    "  You  lack  pe^ 
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manent  inward  appreciation  of  Hia  words,"  the  true  Messianic  idea  is 
not  in  you.  **For  whom  he  hath  sent,  him  ye  believe  not.'*  This  is 
an  effect  and  evidence  of  your  not  having  the  true  idea  within. 

Ver.  39,  40.—*' Search  the  scriptures,"  Or,  more  properly,  "Ye  do 
search  the  scriptures."  *' For  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life.*' 
You  search  the  Scriptures  expecting  to  find  **  eternal  life  "  in  them, 
that  is  in  the  mere  letter  of  truth,  but  there  is  no  life  in  the  letter. 
"  Th^  are  they  which  testify  of  me.  And  ye  unit  not  come  to  me  that 
ye  might  have  life.**  Dr.  Brown  expresses  the  idea  in  the  following 
words  : — **  With  disregarding  the  Scriptures  I  charge  you  not :  ye  do 
indeed  busy  yourselves  about  them  (He  was  addressing,  it  will  be  remem- 
beied,  the  rulers,  ver.  16)  ;  rightly  deeming  them  your  charter  of 
eternal  life.  But  ye  miss  the  great  burden  of  them  ;  of  Me  it  is  they 
testify  :  and  yet  to  Me  ye  will  not  come  for  that  eternal  life  which  ye 
profess  to  find  there,  and  of  which  they  proclaim  Me  the  ordained  Dis- 
penser." 

Ver.  41.— **  /  receive  not  honour  from  men. "  "Honour,"  that  is,  applause, 
glory.  This  was  a  fact  They  did  not  honour  Him,  among  other  reasons 
because  He  had  not  that  royal  pomp  and  pageantry  with  which  they 
associated  their  Messiah. 

Ver.  42. — **  But  I  know  you,  that  ye  have  not  the  love  of  God  in  you.*^ 
He  read  their  hearts,  and  discovered  at  once  the  cause  of  their  spiritual 
blindness  and  depravity.     They  lacked  love,  love  for  God. 

Ver.  43. — "/  am  come  in  my  Faiher*s  name,  and  ye  receive  m^  not:  if 
another  shall  come  in  his  own  name,  him  ye  will  receive.'*  How  strik- 
ingly has  this  been  verified  in  the  history  of  the  Jews.  "  From  the  time 
of  lie  true  Christ  to  our  time,"  says  Bengcl,  "  sixty-four  false  Christs 
have  been  reckoned,  by  whom  the  Jews  have  been  deceived." 

Ver.  44. — "  How  can  ye  believe,  which  receive  honour  one  of  another,  and 
seeketh  not  the  honour  which  cometh  from  Ood  only  V*  The  idea  is.  So 
long  as  you  set  a  high  value  upon  the  opinions  of  your  fellow-men,  you 
cannoftionour  me  with  that  virtuous  honour  that  comes  from  God. 

Ver.  45.  — "  Do  iiot  think  that  I  will  accuse  you  to  the  Father:  there  is  one 
that  accuseth  you,  even  Moses,  in  whom  ye  trust."  "Referring,  no  doubt, 
to  the  accusations  which  they  brought  against  Him,  and  the  human  trial 
upon  which  they  put  Him.  Before  the  court  He  has  assumed  more  and 
more  the  mien  of  a  majestic  judge.  He  has  finally  represented  them 
as  contradioting  the  testimony  of  God,  as  antichrists,  pagans.  They 
aredisanned  by  the  authority  and  power  of  His  words,  and  ilischarga 

;    Hinu    Now  so  far  as  He  is  concerned.  He  proposes  to  dischaige  them 
He  will  not  accuse  them  to  the  Father :  but  another,  says  He,  will 
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ao.  u'^e  veil,  cviii  Musfs,  ill  whom  ye  hope.  This  is  the  last,  the  mightiest 
>.trnkr.  Th.it  very  Mosps  on  \ihora  they  set  their  hupo  will  accuse 
th«  111,  stud  put  tluir  liopo  to  shame.  Not  exactly  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
Itut  M«isps  hiiiist  If,  ill  his  spirit  as  the  n'prcsentative  of  th*»  Jegal  basis  cf 
the  Holy  Siii|.tiu.-s.  If  tlioy  riglitly  searched  the  .Scriptures  tht-y  wonld 
find  Christ,  and  only  Christ,  in  the  Old  Testament,  even  in  the  l^ook*  of 
Mosfs  alone,  iiut  liny  find  Mo.ses  in  them,  and  only  Moses,  only  law 
oven  iu  th«;  ].inj.hcl.>  ;  and  on  this  omnipresent  Moses,  whos«?  all  tluv 
Scriptnn-s  an-  in  tli«.ir  vi(;\v,  that  is  on  the  legal  element  of  the  Holy 
Scriptnri-s,  thi y  j»laci'«l  llieir  i-elf-rightcoiis  confidence.'' — Lawi^.. 

V-  .•■.  !•;.  '*  /'i'?'  hail  • '■  h-Ji'-.-rd  Mnxat^  y,:  \covld  have  hcUtvuJ  nw :  f-rh'' 
,'•/•/,/,;  i.j  >»/."  if  \u;i  b.-lit-ve  Mosi's,  you  would  belif-ve  me.  .\?i 
imp' 111. lilt  tcstiiij'iny,  ,i-  Aiford  snys,  to  the  sul»j«.ct  of  rhc  \i\ !:«■*!•. 
IVntat'.'ii'h. 

Vn-.  Al.-**  r>ii  if  ,;.  l-rlicvc  not  his  trrHhnjf,  huv  sJtaU  «.'C  1<-Ii»'r' m-, 
tr,.r,r,^  t'*  ''A  if-ni.iik.iMo  contrast,  not  absolutely  putting  Old  Te?tj- 
mcnt  Sriij.tur.'  l-l«\v  His  own  w<Ttls.  but  pointing  to  tin*  office  of  thov 
vcn»^raMi;  (l«M'iiii]«'nti>  ti»  pivpare  Christ's  way  to  the  necessity  universally 
fi.lt  for  (locnnii  iitary  tistimony  in  revealed  religion,  and  perhai-«s  ;** 
Stior  a'.Uls,  to  tho  r.lation  which  the  companitive  *  letter  '  of  the  OIJ 
Testament  li«»Ms  ti»  tlu-  nioiv  flowing  words  of  *  sjiirit  and  life  '  whi«*h 
iliaraitfii'ii'  th*-  X«".v  "I'l  .Ntanit-nt." 

UoMiLKTicfl.  TliM  subject  is,  as  wo  have  stated,  (7-n'*fs 
vindication  of  Ifimy'If  ar/aind  the  charge  of  blasphemy.  This 
subject  oxtoiids  from  tho  1 9th  verse  to  the  eudof  the  chapter. 
In  His  vindication  Ho  makes  a  very  full  statement  of  His 
Divine  authority.  Ho  discloses:  First :  Its  wtf^t/rr  ;  and  Se- 
condly :  llf"  irtatcs  its  proofs.  Our  attention  has  been 
occupied  ^vith  tho  former  in  a  preceding  discourse  on 
verses  19  lo  29.  AN'e  have  now  to  consider  the  latter. 
viz.  :  — 

II.  Tin:  riiuois  of  His  autuoritt.  Tho  proofs  may  be 
grouptnl  under  two  general  heads. 

Firftt :  Jfin  ahsJute  devotion  to  the  Eternal  TTilL  "I  can  of 
mine  own  sell"  do  nothing ; "  as  I  hear — that  is,  aa  I  hear  the 
actual,  tho  .sentence  uf  God — "  I  judge,  and  my  judgment  is 
just.'*  I  can  do  nothing;  I  feel  m3'solf  to  be  the  mere  organ 
of  tlie  Infinite  rather.  Lovo  for  Him  is  the  inspiration  of  my 
being,  His  ^iWUttic  ^j^i^oW^^Va.-^  <hat  governs  allmyactiTitios. 
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Ekewhere*  we  have  raised  the  following  truths  from  this 
verse ; — that  there  is  a  moral  difference  in  men  concerning  the 
judgment  of  Divine  truth ;  that  the  diversity  of  judgment 
is  dependent  on  their  moral  condition  ;  that  their  moral  con- 
dition is  resolvable  into  two  principles  of  actio.n,  self-seeking 
or  Gk)d-seeking  ;  that  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  God- 
seeking  is  the  essential  condition  of  all  just  judgments  or 
moral  truth.  These  principles  explain  the  perversion  of  the 
Bible  by  its  avowed  disciples,  indicate  the  method  in  which 
the  Gospel  should  be  preached,  supply  a  test  of  fitness  for  the 
work  of  the  Gospel  ministry,  and  show  the  necessity  of 
Divine  influence.  For  a  fuller  amplification  of  these  remarks, 
see  discourse  referred  to  above.* 

But  how  is  this  absolute  consecration  of  Christ  to  the  Divine 
Will,  which  He  here  asserts,  an  authentication  of  His  Divine 
authority  ?  Because  such  a  life  is  the  highest  proof  of  the 
power  and  presence  of  Divinity.  The  diviner  the  life  a  man 
lives,  the  more  manifest  is  God  in  his  history. 

Secondly :  ffia  authentication  from  th^  JEtemal  Himself, 
"  There  is  another  that  beareth  witness  of  Me."  Here  the 
reference  is  undoubtedly  to  God  the  Father.  He  bore  ample 
and  mighty  testimony  to  the  Divine  authority  of  Christ.  And 
in  these  verses  Christ  refers  to  the  means  by  which  that  testi- 
mony was  expressed. 

How?  (1)  By  John  the  Baptist,  '*  Ye  sent  unto  John,  and 
he  bare  witness  unto  the  truth.*'  Three  things  are  here  re- 
ferred to  concerning  John,  (a)  His  testimony.  Where  is 
that  to  be  found  ?  **John  bare  witness  of  Him,  and  cried, 
saying,  This  is  He  of  Whom  I  spake  ;  He  that  cometh  after 
me  is  preferred  before  me,  for  He  was  before  me."  **  And 
this  is  the  record  of  John  when  the  Jews  sent  priests  and 
Levites  from  Jerusalem  to  ask  him,  Who  art  thou  ?  He  it  is 
Who,  coming  after  me,  is  i)referred  before  me,  Whose  shoe's 
la t<;het  I  am  not  worthy  to  unloose. "  "  And  John  bare*rec«rd , 
saying,  I  saw  the  Spirit  descending  from  heaven  like  a  dove, 
and  it  abode  upon  Him."  (h)  His  influence.  **  I  receive  not 
»  See  "Homilist,"  Series  II.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  385. 
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tostimony  from  men :  but  these  things  I  say,  that  ye  might  be 
saved.'*  The  idea  is,  I  do  not  require  the  testimony  of  John 
or  of  any  man,  Liit  I  quote  John  because  you  believe  in  him. 
Ho  has  iufluonco  with  you,  and  his  tostimony  may  induce  you 
to  believe  in  iMo.  in  order  that  you  may  be  saved.  Tou^must 
believe  in  My  Divine  authority  to  be  saved.  John  has  boxne 
testimony  to  that.  You  believe  in  John,  and  therefore  I  point 
you  to  him  as  a  witness,  (e)  His  character.  "  He  was  a 
burning  and  a  shining  light.'*  He  was  a  **  light"  that  at- 
tracted to  the  Jordan  all  Judea  and  the  regions  round  about. 
He  was  a  **  liglit ''  that  all  regarded  as  Divine.  "  All  hold 
John  as  u  proi)hot.''  He  was  a '* light"  which  even  Herod 
the  king  li'vercuLcd.  **  He  feared  John,  knowing  that  he  waa 
a  just  man  and  holy."  He  was  a  brilliant  light,  *' for 
amongst  tlioso  that  are  born  of  women  there  has  not  appeared 
a  grcator  tliun  John  tlio  Baptist."  Surely  such  a  man's  testi- 
mony was  to  ))(j  taken.  Again,  His  Father  authenticated  His 
authority. 

(2)  By  miracUs,  *'  But  I  have  greater  witness  than  that  of 
Jolm;  for  the  works  which  the  Father  hath  given  Me  to 
finish,  the  same  works  that  I  do,  bear  witness  of  Me,  that  the 
Father  hatli  sent  Me."  The  miracles  of  Christ  were  confes- 
sedly gi'eat  and  numenms.  ''If  all  His  mighty  works  had 
boon  written  in  a  book,"  &c.,  &c.  Three  facts  are  to  be 
noticed  ]k  re.  [n)  That  those  miracles  wore  wrought  of  Ood. 
They  were  Divine,  not  human  productions.  How  can  this  be 
proved?  1.  !Miin  instinctively  ascribes  all  miracles  to  Ood. 
Anytliing  axtproacliing  the  miraculous  in  nature,  men  every- 
where— the  savage  and  the  civilised — involuntarily  condude 
to  bo  products  of  Divine  interposition.  Though  their 
logic  would  not  perhaps  take  them  to  this  point,  their  intuition 
always  docs.  2.  Men  must  %iVa/^y  conclude  that  miracles  of 
such  a  moral  description,  and  wrought  by  such  a  high  moral 
cliaracter  as  tlmt  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  were  Divine.  Had 
His  miracles  breathed  malevolence,  and  tended  to  immorality 
and  unhappiness,  the  logic  of  human  nature  would  have  dfinied 
their  Diviuity.    '\i^u&Q\i'?(Qi\i^&.\iK^^^^te8ted  against  flie  con- 
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dufiions  of  infitmci  But  in  the  case  of  Jesus  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  the  Miracle-worker  was  so  sublimely  pure  and  loving, 
and  His  mighty  works  so  benign  and  virtuous,  that  you  are 
bound  to  ascribe  them  to  the  primal  source  of  all  power  and 
goodness.  Well  might  Christ  say  that  **  the  same  works  that 
I  do,  bear  witness  of  Me,  that  the  Father  hath  sent  Me."  An- 
otherfiacttobe  noticed  here  is— (&)  That  the  God,  whowroi^ht 
thenurades,  they  practically  ignored.  ^'Te  have  neither  heard 
His  voice  nor  seen  His  shape."  These  theoretic  theists  were 
practically  atheists :  they  were  without  God  in  the  world. 
The  other  fact  to  be  noticed  here  is — (c)  That  they  practically 
ignored  this  God  because  His  word  was  not  in  their  hearts. 
"  Te  have  not  His  word  abiding  in  you.'*  If  the  word — ^the 
truth  of  God — ^had  been  in  them  as  an  all-animating  power, 
they  would  have  heard  and  seen  God  everywhere.  If  there 
is  no  God  within  there  is  no  God  without.  Men  in  whose 
hearts  the  Divine  Word  is  not,  have  no  ears  to  hear  the  In- 
finite, though  He  speak  in  thunder,  no  eyes  to  see  Him,  though 
He  fills  up  their  horizon.  Again  His  Father  authenticated 
His  authority. 

(3)  By  Scripture.  **  Search  the  Scriptures,  for  in  them  ye 
think  ye  have  eternal  life  :  and  they  are  they  which  testify  of 
Me.''  The  Scriptures  did  testify  of  Christ ;  Moses  and  the 
prophets  were  full  of  Him.  These  Jews  did  '' search  the 
Scriptures,"  they  made  a  habit,  a  conscience  of  this.  **  Ye 
search  the  Scriptures,"  says  Christ.  They  searched  the 
Scriptures,  thinking  that  thereby  they  should  have  **  eternal 
life,"  but  they  had  no  life  ;  they  had  not  found  Christ  Who 
IB  The  Life.  Two  things  are  suggested  here,  (a)  There  are 
men  who  search  the  Scriptures,  who  never  go  to^  Christ.  The 
Jews  did  so ;  and  hundreds  are  to  bo  found  in  this  age  who 
live  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  who  have  never  gone  to 
Christ.  They  find  sometimes  a  theological  Christ,  or  an  eode- 
fiiastical  Christ,  but  not  the  Christ  of  Gk>d,  the  living,  loving, 
personal  Saviour  of  the  world.  Ye  search  the  Scriptures 
<<  and  ye  will  not  come  to  Me."  The  Scriptures,  whioh  are 
designed  to  bring  men  to  Christ,  often  keep  th«m  away« 
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{!/)  The  reason  men  do  not  go  to  Christ  is  because  they  are 
more  in  symx)athy  with  the  human  than  with  the  Divine.  '•  I 
know  you,  that  yo  have  not  the  love  of  God  in  you."  You 
liave  no  sympathy  with  His  character,  His  works  and  aims; 
on  tlio  contrary,  your  sympathies  are  all  with  the  thoughts 
and  doings  of  man.  Worldly  honours  and  worldly  pleasures 
so  occupy  your  minds  that  you  cannot  see  the  Divine.  *•  How 
can  ye  believe  which  receive  honour  one  of  another,  and  seek 
not  the  honour  that  cometh  from  God  only  ?"  How  solemnly 
true  this  is  I  Cnuv<'iitional  ideas  of  honour  and  happiness 
blind  the  eyes  of  men  to  the  honour  and  blessedness  that 
come  "  from  God  only/'  The  world's  heroes  are  evermore 
the  incarnations  of  the  world's  thoughts,  and  those  thoughts 
aro,  alas  !  far  away  from  the  immutable  realities.  He  whoso 
c'liarac^ter  and  btatu.s  are  most  in  keeping  with  the  popular 
sontimont  will  ov<?r  be  the  greatest  magnate  for  the  time.  His 
Father  autlionticatod  His  authority. 

(1)  By  Jfosf's.  *'  Do  not  think  that  I  will  accuse  you  to  the 
Father  ;  there  is  one  that  accuseth  you,  even  Moses,  in  whom 
yo  trusjt,'*  &o.  {a)  They  professed  the  utmost  conlidence  in 
Mose.s.  Moses  was  their  law-giver,  their  prophet,  their  moral 
master;  they  said,  We  are  Moses*  disciples,  and  "we  know 
that  God  S2)ake  unto  Moses."  (h)  Moi<es  testified  to  the  Divine 
authority  of  Christ.  "  Had  ye  believed  Moses,  ye  would  have 
believed  Me,  for  he  wrote  of  Me."  Ho  sx)oke  of  Me  as  the 
"seed  of  the  woman,"  as  the  **  Shiloh,"  as  a  '*  star  out  of 
Jacob,"  as  a  prophet  that  should  be  <*  raised  from  amongst 
his  brethren."  You  believe  in  Moses,  and  Moses  testified  of 
Me.  What  then?  If  you  reject  Me :  1.  Moses  himself  will 
condemn  yuu.  *'  Do  not  think  that  I  shall  accuse  you  to  the 
Father :  there  is  on».*  that  accuseth  you,  oven  Moses."  1  need 
pronounce  no  judgment  upon  your  conduct,  I  leave  you  with 
Moses.  The  man  in  wliom  you  trust,  he  shall  condemn  you. 
2.  My  words  will  not  bo  credited  by  you.  "If  you  believe 
not  his  writings,  how  sliall  ye  believe  My  words?"  After 
all  your  professions  you  believe  not  MoseSi  or  oIbo  you  would 
believe  Me. 
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GoKCLUsioN.  '^  The  discoiirse  of  oiir  Saviour  presents  some 
of  the  highest  subjects  for  human  thought,  and  some  of  the 
most  impressive  reasons  why  we,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  should 
believe  in  Him  as  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God.  The  testi- 
mony of  John  the  Baptist,  the  sublime  miracles  which  Christ 
performed,  the  witness  which  God  repeatedly  gave  Him,  and 
the  prophetic  declarations  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  stillspeak 
to  us  through  the  living  page  of  the  book  of  inspiration ;  and 
can  any  man  innocently  reject  such  various  and  overwhelming 
evidence  ?  Or,  if  any  one  is  too  hardened  to  be  convinced  by 
these  arguments,  though  strong  and  conclusive,  oh,  lot  him 
not  resist  the  pleadings  of  compassion  and  the  merciful  inter- 
cessions which  broke  forth  from  the  quivering  lips  of  the 
Divine  Sufferer  on  the  Cross.  Let  love  persuade  where  reason 
cannot  convince." 


(Strra  0f  C^ottg|)t* 

SERMONIC  NOTES  ON  THE  VISIONS  OF  EZEKIEL. 

No.  XI. 

Subject:  Sin  the  Worst  Sorrow. • 

"  Alao  tlio  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  me,  saying,  Son  of  man,  beholJ, 
I  take  away  from  thee  the  desire  of  thine  eyes  with  a  stroke  :  yet  neither 
ahalt  thou  mom  nor  weep,  neither  shall  thy  tears  run  down.  Forbear  to 
cry,  make  no  mourning  for  the  dead,  bind  the  tire  of  thine  head  upon  thee, 
and  put  on  thy  shoes  upoiUhy  feet,  and  coyer  not  thy  lips,  and  eat  not  the 
bread  of  men.  So  1  spake  unto  the  people  in  the  nioniing ;  and  at  even 
my  wife  died :  and  1  did  in  the  morning  as  I  was  commanded.  And  the 
people  said  uiito  me.  Wilt  thou  not  tell  us  what  these  things  are  to  us, 
that  thou  doest  so  ?  Then  1  answered  them.  The  word  of  the  Lord  came 
unto  me,  saying,  Speak  unto  the  house  of  Israel,  Thus  aaith  the  Lord 
Ood  Behold,  I  will  profane  my  sanctuary,  the  excellency  of  your  strength, 

^  Another  aspect  of  this  passage  will  be  found  on  ptge  29^. 
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the  dcsiic  of  voiir  eyes,  iiiul  that  which  your  soul  pitieth  ;  nnd  your  sons 
and  your  ilauj^htors  wliom  ye  liave  left  shall  fall  by  the  swoni.  And  ye 
shall  do  ;is  I  li;;ve  duiio  :  yc*  stall  not  cover  your  lips,  nor  eat  the  bread  of 
uini.  And  your  tiros  shall  he  upon  your  hciuls,  and  your  shoes  upon  your 
fe<'t  :  ye  shall  nut  nn-uni  nor  we-p  ;  but  ye  shall  pine  away  for  your 
iniijuitios  and  niouin  nnc  toward  another.  Thus  Ezekiel  i3  unto  yo'i  a 
»if,ni  :  aci'ordinp:  to  nil  tluit  ho  hath  done  shall  ye  do;  and  when  this 
conictli,  ye  shall  know  tlmt  I  am  the  Lord  God." — P'zekicl  xxiv.  15 — 24. 

fniS  vision,  ?:con  liv  tlio  i^rophet  on  tlio  same  occasion  nnd 
Avitli  roforonci?  to  the  same  event  as  the  preceding  one. 
""^^^  was  most  immodiatf'h'  connected  with  liimself,  althougli 
mainly  designed  a.^  a  rovrlationto  the  peoido.  His  experionco 
and  bis  behaviour  in  it  wore  well  fitted  to  strike  Loth  liimself 
and  otherji,  and  to  fomx^el  attention  to  the  great  lessons  that 
wore  boinp:  taiiglit.    For  ordinarily  in  such  an  aflHotion  as  the 
deatli  of  his  wilo,  an  anriout  Oriental  would  have  uttered 
vehement  ex2)rcssions  of  grief,  and  surrounded  himself  with 
all  the  parapliornalia  of  woe.     Whereas  here,  wliilst  we  have 
intense    emotion,  wo  have    the  self-restraint  of  tho    Stoic. 
WJiethor  this  borcavomeiit  was  only  in  a  vision,  or  in  fact  as 
a  fulfilment  of  a  vision,  the  lessons  taught  are  the  same.     Tho 
perfect  restraint  in  great  sorrow,  because  of  the  presence  of  a 
yet  gi'cator  woe,  is  the  idea  of  what  we  deem  to  have  been 
first  I'^eliiers  vision,  then  his  actual  experience,  and  then  tho 
actual  experience  of  tlio  Jewish  people.     Wo  notice,  then, 
T/ie  temporary  uud  local  significance  of  the  vision^  and  of  its  two- 
fold  fulfilment.     Here  is  a  man  losing  by  death  a  wife.    Tho 
greatness  of  his  aftlirtion  is  to  bo  seen  in  the  fact  that  she 
was  (1)  inmienthj  beloved — *'the  desire  of  his  eyes;"  she  was 
(2)   smldenli/   talccn  away — **witli  a  stroke."    In  this  bitter 
affliction  he  was  to  *' forbear  to  cry  or  to  make  mourning," 
but  to  appear  in  tlio  discliarge  of  his  duties  amongst  the 
people  as  though  nothing  had  happened  to  him.    Eyidently 
the  more  terrible  sorrow,  before  which  this  was  to  be  hushed, 
was  the  guilt  and  impending  doom  of  the  dty.    Heire  also  is 
a  city  losing  its  glory,  its  sanctuary,  "  the  desire  of  its  eyes," 
and  its  boub  and  daM^iVfine^  ^^fisst^  destruetion.    But  amid 
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all  that  the  people  are  to  restrain  their  lamentations,  because 
this  woe  is  dwarfed,  and  paled,  and  eclipsed  in  the  presence 
of  the  greater  woe,  the  sins  that  had  incurred  this  doom. 
We  gather,  then,  clearly,  the  universal  and  eternal  teaching  of  all 
this.  Thrice  proclaimed — first  in  vision,  then  in  the  prophet's 
bereavement,  then  in  the  destructioji  of  the  city,  and  in  the 
calmness  that  is  to  be  maintained  in  each  of  these  three  cases, 
because  there  is  a  greater  calamity  in  the  background — is  this 
great  lesson,  Sin  the  worst  sorrow.    This  is  so  because — 

I.  Othbb  sobkows  may  have  no  evil,  but  even  good  IK 
THBK ;  THIS  IS  ESSENTIALLY  AND  ETERNALLY  EVIL.  In  a  bereave- 
ment, in  a  national  calamity,  as  also  in  bodily  sufferings  and 
many  social  griefs,  it  is  manifest  there  may  be  no  moral  wrong. 
There  may  indeed  be  the  highest  moral  good.  Some  such  may 
have  been  the  result  of  noble  self-sacrifice ;  and  if  the  first 
it  may  be  bravely  and  resignedly  borne,  its  lessons  humbly 
and  reverently  learned;  such  an  affliction  may  often  be* a 
means  of  highest  spiritual  good,  proving  the  familiar  truth 
that— 

"  The  path  of  sorrow,  and  that  path  alone. 
Leads  to  the  world  where  sorrow  is  unknown." 

But  sin  is  in  its  essence,  in  its  indulgence,  in  its  outcome, 
utterly  evil,  an  object  of  nothing  else  than  commiseration, 
loathing,  and  hatred.  So  infinitely  more  is  sin  to  be  bewailed 
than  the  heaviest  of  other  sorrows,  that  the  Holy  Saviour  on 
the  way  to  the  Cross  turned  to  those  who  wept  for  the  agonies 
He,  the  sinless,  was  enduring,  and  about  to  endure,  and  said, 
**Weep  not  for  Me;  weep  for  yourselves  and  for  your 
children."    Sin  is  the  worst  sorrow,  because — 

n.  Other  sorbows  are  remediable,  this  leads  to  de- 
STRTTCTION.  Time  heals  many,  if  not  most  wounds.  Ezekiel 
might  see  **  the  desire  of  his  eyes "  again  in  the  heavenly 
world ;  there  sundered  ties  and  friendship  may  be  eternally 
knit  together.  There  love  may  "  dasp  inseparable  hands." 
And  as  to  the  temple  in  Jerusalem,  it  could  be  rebuilt  again, 
as  indeed  it  was.  But  the  Bin  of  the  city  that  the  prophet 
moumedi  and  for  whioh  the  people  were  to  pine  away,  could 
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know  no  amelioration.  A  cancerous  and  pestilential  thing, 
it  could  know  no  end  but  burning.  Sin  is  the  worst  sorrow, 
because — 

III.  Otheu  soi:uow3  may  come  dibect  fkom  God,  tius  is 
EVEK  IN  j)iRECT  .vyTAGoxisM  TO  HiM.  Ezckiol  tracod  his 
fiuddcu  bereaveiin'ut  direct  to  God,  and  in  this  found  a  solace. 
Afflictions  argue  not  God's  anger ;  they  often  prove  His  care : 
*' As  many  as  I  lovo  I  rebuke  and  chasten."  But  in  view 
of  every  sin  wo  have  to  learn,  "  Let  no  man  when  he  is 
tempted  say,  I  am  tempted  of  God,  for  Godcapnot  be  tempted 
witli  evil,  neither  toiiipteth  He  any  man."  Sin  is  the  worst 
sorrow,  because — 

IV.  Otheu  sorrows  h.vve  to  do  with  mex  ix  tueir  re- 
lation- TO  others,  tuts  with  his  own  inner  being  and  his 
relation  to  God.  Outward  circumstances  may  be  disturbed 
by  the  first,  but  tlie  inmost  consciousness  is  outraged  by  the 
second.  The  entire  nature  of  man  is  involved  in  the  sorrow 
of  sin  :  and  his  relationship  to  God,  which  touches  him  at 
every  point,  and  will  for  over,  is  revolutionised.  Whilst  in 
2)rospcct  of  all  other  woes,  a  soul  may  sing  in  subdued  tones 
of  submission — 

*'  With  pni[»tie-l  anas  ami  tivasim's  loNt. 
I'll  praise  Thee  while  my  Jays  g<»  on." 

CoNiLi'siox.  Fir.st :  Rightly  weigh  your  own  sorrows.  Be 
more  sad  for  failure  of  yout  own  high  purposes,  for  tlie  fickle- 
Tiess  of  will,  for  fitful  feverishness  of  desire,  than  for  disease 
of  body  or  perjiloxity  of  circumstance.  Bo  more  sad  for  the 
selfishness  of  others  than  for  any  harm  they  can  inflict  on 
you. 

kSecond:  High  fly  deal  with  the  worhVs  sorrows.  Pity  their 
poverty,  heal  their  sickness,  but  most  of  all  grieve  for  and 
contend  with  their  sin. 

Tliird  :  Hightly  value  the  Saviour^s  mission.  The  axe  is  laid 
to  the  root  of  the  d«*adly  tree  of  sorrows.  Ho  came  to  put 
away  sin  by  the  sacritico  of  Himself. 

Bristol.  Ubuah  B.  Thomas. 
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Around  do  men,  amongst  all  the  millions  of  mankind,  does  ao  much  interaat 
gatlier  as  around  the  Foonders  of  the  Chief  Aeligious  Faiths  of  the  iirorld.  Such  men 
are  sometimes  almost  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  remote  ai^es,  or  of  the  mystery  with 
which  they  surrounded  themselyes.  or  their  early  followers  inyested  them.  But 
whenerer  they  can  be  discerned,  their  characters  analysed,  and  their  deeper  ex- 
periences understood,  they  are  found  to  be  not  only  leaders  and  masters  of  the 
multitudes  who  have  adopted  more  or  less  of  their  creed  and  ritual,  but  also  inter- 
preters (more  or  less  partial)  of  the  uniyersal  veamings  of  the  soul  of  man.  Such 
men  may  have  seemed  to  sit  at  the  fountains  of  human  thought  and  feeling,  and  to 
have  directed  or  hare  coloured  the  mysterious  streams,  but  they  hare  quite  as  often 
Indicated  in  their  doctrines  and  in  their  deeds  the  strong  courses  of  the  thoughts 
and  feeling  which  are  more  permanent  and  deeper  than  any  one  man  or  eren  any 
one  age  could  completely  discoyer.  The  aim  of  these  papers  will  be,  with  necessary 
brevity,  to  review  the  chief  of  such  men,  noting^  suggestively  rather  than  ex- 
haustively, their  bioffraphy,  their  eireumttanees,  Uie\r  theology,  and  their  ethiet. 
And  in  concluding  the  series  it  is  purposed  to  compare  and  to  contrast  each  and  all 
of  them  with  the  "One  Man  whom  in  the  long  roll  of  ages  we  can  love  without  dis- 
appointment, and  worship  without  idolatry,  the  Man  Christ  Jesus." 

FRIHCIPAL  Books  of  Eifsbsnce.— Max  Mailer's  "History  of  Ancient  Sanskrit 
literature,"  **Thfi  Science  of  Language,"  "Chips  from  a  Gterman  Workshop;"  Bev. 
F.  D.  Maurice's^* Beligions  of  the  world;"  Archdeacon  Hardwick's  "Christ  and 
other  Masters;"  Bev.  J.  W.  Gardner's  "Faiths  of  the  World;"  Miss  Manr  Car- 
penter's "Last  Days  of  Bammohun  Boy;"  Bev.  Y.  W.  Farrar's  "Witness  of  History 
to  Christ;"  Bev.  A.  W.  Williamson's  "  Journey  in  North  China;"  Canon  Liddon^ 
Bampton  Lecture  on  "Our  Lord's  Divinity;"  Cousin's  "History of  Modem  Philo- 
•ophy;"  S.  Clarke's  "Ten  Great  Beligions ,"  Father  Hue's  "Chifttlanity  in  China.** 


No.  vn. 

ZOEOASTEE. 

(  Continued  from  page  296.) 

Ethics. 

t~T  has  been  well  said  that  the  religions  in  which  the  moral 
element  is  depressed,  as  those  of  Babylon,  Assyria, 
Egypt,  Ghreece,  Eome,  are  also  without  personal  founders. 
But  moral  religions  are  the  religions  of  persons,  and  so  we 
have  the  systems  of  Confucius,  Buddha,  Moses,  Mohammed, — 
and  so  also  of  Zoroaster,  who  is  now  before  us.  He  is  the 
central  figure  of  the  whole  religion  of  the  Ayesta.    In  the 
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most  ancient  of  those  Looks  he  scied  all  the  pure  ZaraihuB- 
tra,  good  in  thought,  sjieech,  and  work."  Believing  in  and 
proclaiming  the  great  moral  conflict  at  which  we  have  glanced, 
in  the  very  front  of  which  are  the  rival  principals  Oixnazd, 
the  good  divinity,  and  Ahriman,  the  **  evil-minded,"  it 
becomes  essential  to  know  what  in  Zoroaster's  judgment  was 
moral  good,  what  moral  evil,  and  how  the  former  was  to  be 
attained  and  tlio  latter  avoided.  With  reference  to  Ormazd, 
we  find  that  li«3  is  not  only  in  accordance  with  his  title,  '*  God 
of  the  Aryans,"  but  also  almost  the  Supreme  Intelligence. 
Tho  **  greatest,  best,  most  beautiful,  strongest,  most  intelli- 
gent, most  graceful,  and  most  holy,"  was  of  course  to  have  as 
his  liuman  servants  and  worshijipers  those  who  would  prac- 
tically aid  him  in  the  conflict  with,  and  final  overthrow  of, 
Ahriman.  In  tliis  war  tho  weapons  of  the  good  nmn  were 
not  carnal,  Imt  spiritual.  '^Puro  thoughts,"  going  out  into 
''truo  words,"  and  resulting  in  "right  actions," — ^this  the 
wholo  duty  of  man.  From  tho  hymns,  confessions,  prayers, 
comprehended  in  tho  Liturgy  of  which  we  have  spoken,  wo 
have  to  gather  indirectly  all  that  can  be  known  of  the  ethical 
teaching  of  Zoroaster.  And  thence  wo  gather,  first,  that  the 
standard  of  true  morals  is  tho  revealed  character  of  Ormazd ; 
secon<l,  that  tho  source  of  individual  morality  is  within,  in 
tho  thoughts  and  desires  of  the  inner  man,  so  that  there 
are  crimes  of  omission  as  well  as  of  conmiission.  Then 
it  is  taught  that  sins  against  character,  whether  against  tho 
character  of  others  or  one's  own  character,  are  to  be  avoided 
and  repented  of.  So  also  with  sins  against  father,  mother, 
sister,  brother,  wife,  child,  spouse.  So  also  with  sins  of 
luidcanh'ncss,  such  as  interfere  with  personal  cleanliness,  and 
oven  tidiness,  and  contact  with  tho  dead.  Sins,  too,  against 
tho  creatures  of  Oiinazd,  as  stars,  moon,  sun,  and  the  red 
burning  sun,  five  kinds  of  animals.  And  a  great  group  of 
common  sins  of  various  degrees  of  enormitj  are  under  the 
ban  of  this  teaching;  e.g.,  ''pride,  haughtiness,  coTetouBuees, 
slandering  the  dead,  anger,  envy,  the  evil  eye,  ahamele— neea, 
looking  at  mih.  q^\\  mXAiit,  ox  mtk  evil  conoupiscoicei  stiff- 
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neckedness,  discontent  with  godly  arrangements,  self-willed- 
ness,  sloth,  despising  others,  fedse  judgment,  idol-worship, 
running  with  one  shoe,  breaking  or  omission  of  mid-day 
prayer,  theft,  robbery,  whoredom,  witchcraft,  &c.,  &c. 

It  will  be  inferred  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Persians  is 
not  a  system  of  dogmatics,  but  a  book  of  worship.  It  is  to 
be  read  in  private  by  the  laity,  or  to  be  recited  by  the 
priests  in  public.  Nevertheless  it  is  our  chief  guide  to  the 
morals  of  the  Faith.  '^  The  deepest  convictions  come  to  light 
in  such  a  collection,  not  indeed  in  a  systematic  statement,  but 
in  sincerest  utterance.  It  will  contain  the  faith  of  the  heart 
rather  than  the  speculations  of  the  intellect.  Such  a  work 
can  hardly  be  other  than  authentic ;  for  men  do  not  forge 
liturgies,  and  if  they  did,  could  hardly  introduce  them  into 
a  system  of  religious  community.''  The  substance  of  the 
law  is  the  command,  '^  Tnn^  pit&elt,  speak  pueely,  act 

PXJEELY." 

Briitoh  Ubuah  S.  Thomas. 
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SKETCHES  FROM  GENESIS  (29). 
Joseph  Sold  into  Egypt. 

"  And  when  they  saw  him  afar 
off,  even  before  he  came  near  unto 
them,  they  conspired  against  him 
to  slay  him." — Gen.  xxxvii.  18—36. 

Two  very  different  spirits 
are  revealoa  in  this  passage. 
TkQ  brethren  of  Joseph, 
with  the  exception  of  Beu- 
ben,  are  represented  as 
being  entirely  imder  the  in- 
fluence of  jeeJonsy ;  they  are 


dead  to  every  feeling  but  that 
of  revenge.  The  spirit  of 
mercy  and  compassion  had 
taken  possession  of  Beuben's 
heart,  and  he  seeks  to  prevent 
his  brothers  from  carrying  out 
their  murderous  plot. 

I.  Man  under  the  influence 
of  jealousy. 

1.  Jealousy  leads  a  man  to 
slander.  "  And  they  said  one 
to  another.  Behold,  this 
dreamer      comefh."        The 
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dreams    whidh    Joseph   saw, 
and  told  his  }»rethreii  of,  had 
lillod   their   hearts   with   the 
greatest     animosify    towards 
him ;      tlieir      jculousy     was 
roused  ;  to  tliiriktiiat  all  their 
slieavfs  stood  round  ahoutand 
made   obeisauec*    to  his,   and 
tliat  tho  Huu  and  moon  and  tho 
eleven  stars  mado  o])eisaneo 
to  liim.  was  too  much  fortliem 
to  Im-ju'  :  and  now  when  they 
Sfaw  iiim  eoniinjj:.  tliey  eould 
not   speak    of    him    as   their 
Irothcr,    Lut    they    must    call 
him  ''  this  drcamt^r,-'  Jealousy 
and  sland.T  g.-uenilly  go  liand 
in  lumd  ;  tho  2>rincipal  reason 
that  .so  murli  .slander    exists 
in    every   eircli'   of  society  in 
tho  present  day  is  jealuiisy : 
if  a  p(^rson  through  liis  per- 
Beveraneo  and  h^klU  gets  on  in 
the  world,  ho  will  iind  not  a 
fow  who  ar(i  ready  to  speak 
something   to    his\liseredit : 
these  pers(»ns  think  that  by 
reducing  oliiers  in  tho   esti- 
mation of  tlio  public  tliey  will 
exalt  themselves;    their   sel- 
iislmess  is  such  that  lo  hear 
otherrf  higlily  s])(>ken  <»f  is  the 
greatest  alHiction  to  them. 

2.  Jealousy  leads  to  falsc- 
liood:  "^Viid  we  will  say, 
Some  evil  beast  liath  devouied 
him/'  *'  TJio  way  of  trans- 
gressors is  hard.'"  One  sin 
leadstoanother;  thesomenhad 
arranged  to  ^h  ed  their)  )rother 'h 
blood,  and  this  deed  must 
bo  hid  from  the  knowledge  of 


to  fear,  no  enemy  can  harm 
liim,  he  is  eonBciouB  of  his 
own  integrity ;  this  makes  liim 
strong,  and  renders  him  in- 
vincible:  but  lot  him  once 
depart  from  tho  i>ath  of  i-oc- 
titude,  weakness  creeps  in, 
and  he  'must  resort  to  some 
help  to  keep  him  from  falling. 
Let  divine  truth  be  tho  ouly 
refuge  of  your  soul. 

3.  Jealousy  hardens  tho 
lieart.  Tho  brothers  eared 
not  what  would  become  of 
Josepli ;  wlien  they  saw  liim 
depart  with  the  Ishmaolites, 
they  never  asked  thomselvos 
the  question  how  they  should 
like  the  hard  and  cruel  bon- 
dage :  the  sufleriugs  of  their 
bi*other  were  lost  eight  of. 
Neither  was  the  anguish 
which  their  father  would 
endure  taken  account  of:  they 
were  afraid  that  tho  dominion 
and  glory  of  their  brother 
would  become  gi-eater  tliau 
their  own,  so  their  jealous 
8X)irits  eould  not  rest  till  he 
was  out  of  sight.  Jealousy 
has  no  pity,  no  compassion: 
she  is  to  be  found  treading  the 
patli  of  hatred  and  revenge 
oftener  than  that  of  mercy  and 
love. 

•1.  Jealousy  leads  to  crime : 
' '  Come  now,  therefore,  and  let 
us  slay  him,  and  cast  him 
into  some  pit."  That  was  tho 
original  plan,  only  they  were 
X)reyontea  by  Seuben  from 
executing   it.     Their    hatred 


thoir  aged  father,  i^o  falsehood  J  had  reached  its  climax ;  when 
is  resorted  to.  ll'  u.maw.  vralks  I  men  can  sit  down  quietly,  to 
in  tho  light  \i«  lia^iio  ix^^^     M\vi\\\aX.siA^  v<y&Aiilt  togedier 
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how  to  murder  another,  they 
have  lost  almost  every  parti- 
cle of  humanity.  When 
reading  the  newspapers  of  the 
day,  how  many  victims  are 
being  offered  annually  in  our 
land  to  this  relentless  goddess, 
Jealousy.!  Most  of  the  wars 
that  have  devastated  king- 
doms and  nations  are  a  lasting 
monument  of  the  mighty 
power  and  fiendish  cruelty  of 
this  unholy  feeling  in  the 
human  heart. 

II.  Man  under  the  influence 
of  mercy:  **And  Beuben 
heard  it,  and  he  delivered  him 
out  of  their  hands ;  and  he 
said,  Let  us  not  kill  him.** 

1.  The  merciful  are  in  the 
minority.  Only  one  brother 
lifted  up  his  voice  against  this 
cruel  plot,  all  the  rest  desired 
their  brother's  death.  Dif- 
ferent dispositions  are  to  be 
met  in  society ;  there  is  a  great 
amount  of  cruelty,  oppression, 
selfishness,  and  bigotry  to  bo 
seen  around  us;  but  little 
mercy  comparatively.  The 
good  and  merciful  in  every 
age  have  been  few  compared 
with  the  ungodly ;  but  that  is 
no  reason  why  they  should  be 
despised  and  treated  with 
contempt ;  their  cause  is  a 
good  one,  and  destined  to 
triumph  in  the  end  :  there  is 
a  time  coming  when  all  ty- 
ranny and  oppression  shall  bo 
banished  from  the  face  of  the 
earth ;  and  mercy  shall  wield 
her  sceptre  over  all  hearts. 
^*  Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for 
they  shall  obtain  mercy." 


2.  The  merciful  lose  sight 
of  self.  Reuben  was  the  first- 
bom,  and  strange  to  say  he 
was  the  only  defender  of 
Joseph.  If  the  dreams  were 
to  become  true,  it  would  be 
more  difficult  apparently  for 
Reuben  to  bow  down  before 
his  brother  than  for  any  of 
the  rest ;  inasmuch  as  he  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  family,  his 
birthright  conferred  upon  him 
certain  ^  privileges  in  connec- 
tion with  the  family,  so  that 
his  dignity  would  be  more 
deeply  wounded.  But  he 
forgets  self  in  his  anxiety  to 
shield  his  brother  from  harm. 
The  merciful  man  thinks  more 
of  the  conditiou  of  others,  and 
of  the  best  plan  by  which  he 
can  render  them  assistance, 
than  of  his  own  interests. 
The  highest  manifestation  of 
mercy  the  world  ever  had  was 
in  the  life  and  death  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.  Selfishness  never 
entered  His  heart.  He  was 
tempted  nlore  than  once  to 
forget  others,  and  to  enjoy  the 
ease  and  comforts  of  this  life  ; 
but  His  love  for  man  was 
such  that  He  did  not  hesitate 
for  a  moment  what  course  to 
pursue.  Those  who  have 
been  drinking  of  His  merciful 
spirit  show  mercy.  Selfish- 
ness dries  up  the  streams  of 
mercy. 

3.  The  merciful  are  always 
ready  to  assist  others.  Reu- 
ben does  not  only  utter  words 
of  compassion,  and  pities  hia 
brother's  condition,  but  he 
tries  to  save  him  from  the 
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hands  of  his  brethren.  Ilis 
echomo  was  tho  host,  perhaps, 
that  could  ho  devised  under 
tho  circumstances:  **And 
Bcuhen  said  unto  thcni,  Shed 
no  Idood,  hut  cast  him  into 
this  pit  that  is  in  tho  wilder- 
ness, and  hiy  no  liand  upon 
him  :  that  lie  might  rid  him 
out  of  their  hands,  to  deliver 
him  to  his  father  af^ain.'*  If 
wo  formed  our  judgment  of 
some  individuals  by  hearing 
them  speak,  it  would  bo  that 
they  are  some  of  tho  most 
humane  and  com2)assionate 
men  on  the  earth ;  but  their 
deeds  do  not  correspond  with 
their  words.  Tho  merciful  are 
not  content  with  tho  mere 
feeling  of  pity  towards  those 
who  are  morally  below  them, 
but  they  hasten  to  their 
assistance:  tlieirhand  as  well 
as  their  heart  goes  fortli  to- 
wards them.  Tho  8j)here 
wherein  wo  can  sliow  mercy 
is  larger;  the  fallen  are 
numerous;  voices  from  all 
quarters  reach  our  oars  crWng 
lor  help ;  let  us  answer  them 
in  mercy. 

1  aim  outh .  C  tm  ro. 

Subject  :   »S0UL-CULTURE. 
**Lot  us  not  be  woaiy  in  well 
doing:  for  in  due  .sea.son  >?e  shall 
renjs  if  wl-  faint  not."— Gal.  vi.  9. 

Soul-culture  is  hero  i>ro- 
sonted  under  the  metaphor 
of  farming ;  sucfi  roi^resenta- 
tion  is  not  uufrequont  in  the 
Holy  Book.  Observe  throe 
tilings : — 


I.  Soul-culture  is  '*  well- 
doing.'' It  is  important  to 
remark  that  soul-culture  im- 
plies something  more  than 
attention  to  our  own  personal 
condition.  Indeed,  so  closely 
has  the  author  of  our  exist- 
ence united  souls  together, 
that  wo  can  scarcely  succeed 
I  in  getting  good  to  oursolvoa 
unless  we  endeavour  to  im- 
part good  to  others.  In 
watering  others  wo  ourselyes 
got  watered. 

In  sooth,  tho  man  who 
labours  most  self-denyingly 
for  the  good  of  others,  is 
the  most  effectively  employed 
in  tho  training  of  his  own 
soul.  The  man  who  does 
nothing  for  others  is  doing 
nothing  of  advantage  to  him- 
self. But  our  point  is  that 
soul-culture  is  well-doing. 
Well-doing  is  not  the  doing 
of  the  superstitious,  the  for- 
malist, the  exclusive,  the  re- 
cluse— involves  not  the  train- 
ing of  any  particular  faculty 
of  the  soul,  but  the  training 
of  the  entire  man  under  the 
master  impulse  c£  love. 

First :  This  work  is  '*  well 
doing,"  because  it  is  in  ac- 
cordance  with  the  mil  of  God, 
As  truly  as  it  is  the  will  of 
Ood  that  the  £axmcr  diould 
cultivate  hia  fields,  it  is  His 
will  that  man  should  train 
his  own  souL  It  ia  worth 
training,  it  is  a  soil  that  con- 
tains imnumbered  germs  of 
power,  .capable  of  unbounded 
growth. 

Snoondly:    Ihis   work   is 
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"well-doing/'  because  it  is 
indUpensahle  to  the  wdl-heing  of 
mankind.  As  the  labour  of 
the  husbandman  is  essential 
to  the  physical  life  of  man- 
kindy  so  the  labour  of  soul- 
culture  is  essential  to  the 
spiritual  elevation  of  the 
race.  It  is  the  labour  of 
60ul-cultiire  that  has  turned 
the  marshes  and  the  wilder- 
nesses of  barbaric  life  into 
the  beauty  and  fruitfulness 
of  modem  civilisation.  Ob- 
serve— 

II.  Soul-culture  has  its 
BiFFicxjLTiES.  **  Be  not  weary 
in  well-doing."  The  farmer 
has  difficulties  to  contend 
with  in  his  work — unfertile 
soil,  foul  weather,  &c.  And 
great  are  the  difficulties  in 
the  work  of  spiritual  culture. 
His  own  spiritual  insensi- 
bility, impure  passions,  and 
moral  infinnitie^,  the  spiritual 
indifference  of  society,  the  in- 
gratitude of  those  whom  he 
toils  to  benefit,  and  the  little 
apparent  success  that  comes 
out  of  his  efforts,  are  to  him 
great  trials  in  his  work.  Al- 
beit these  difficulties  should 
not  dishearten,  the  work  in 
itself  is  liseful.  Everything 
worth  having  requires  a 
struggle.  ''Through  much 
tribulation  you  enter  the 
kingdom."     Observe — 

ni.  Soul-culture  will  meet 

WITH  ITS  BEWABD.      "  In  duO 

season  we  shall  reap,  if  we 
faint  not."     Mark — 

First :  The  certainty  of  the 
eward— "«A<r//."    The  laws 


of  causation,  influence,  me- 
niory,  justice,  all  render  it 
impossible  for  any  good  effort 
to  fail.  Every  good  effort  is 
a  divine  seed  planted  in  the 
soul,  and  grow  it  must 
Mark- 
Secondly:  The  condition 
of  the  reward.  "If  ye 
faint  not."  If  you  grow 
weary,  faint,  retire  from  the 
labour,  all  your  past  work  is 
lost.  You  must  toil  on. 
Mark- 
Thirdly:  The  »easonahlenes$ 
of  the  reward.  **In  due 
season."  The  season  is  fixed, 
and  it  is  the  best  season. 
**Let  41S  not,  therefore,  be 
weary  in  well-doing:  for  in 
due  season  we  shaU  reap,  if 
we  faint  not." 


Subject:  The  Work  of 
Works. 

"Therefore,  my  beloved  breth- 
ren, be  ye  stead&st,  nnmoveable, 
always  abounding  in  the  work  of 
the  Lord,  forasmuch  as  yo  know 
that  your  labour  is  not  in  vain  in 
the  Lord."— 1  Cor.  xv.  58. 

"  Therefore."  This  is  the 
practical  conclusion  of  the 
sublime  argument  which 
Paul  had  conducted  on  the 
resuirection  in  the  preceding 
verses.  All  true  doctrines 
lead  to  practice.  **  Therefore  " 
— because  death  is  not  your 
end,  because  you  are  to  live 
body  and  soul  in  a  future 
Btate— "be  ye  steadfast." 

I.  The  work  of  soul  resto- 
ration   is    SPECIALLY    DIVINB. 


su 
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It  is  *  Uke  vo^  of  die  Lord." 
The  ^voriL  of   die   Lend    is 
fflimiuble.     Tke  unircn^  is 
Hie  bezidivtirk,  and  all  its 
MoremeBU  are  His    opoa- 
tioBS.      Trofwidaxe    is    His 
York.     Bat  die  -'wodt"  re- 
imed  to  in  tlie  text,  til,  die 
spintaal  restoration  of  man- 
kiad,  is  in  a  special  sense  EUs. 
It  is  His  great  vo^    Isaiah 
ipnaVn  of  it  as  a  creation 
diat  win.  edipse  in  g^onj  the 
material      miiTerse.      Jesos 
always  ^poke  of   it  as  the 
great  wcA.    First:     lliink 
Sf   the  pnpmrmtim    for  this 
vork.    Four  thousand  years 
were  oonqpied,   inrolTing   a 
long     series    of     sacrificesy 
priests,  seers,     miracles,   as 
preliminary.  Secondly:  Think 
of  the  mcriJUm  made  to  ac- 
c^Hnptish  this  work.     Christ 
came  into  this  world  the  in- 
carnate Ood,  Hred,  suffered, 
and  died  here,  Ac     Thirdly : 
Think  of  the  toMMttji^  s^mry 
of  the  DtiruM  spini  in  order  to 
effect  this  work.     He  is  al- 
ways striTing  with  men  fiom 
age  to  age  and  in  all  lands. 
Fourthly:  Think  of  the  wm- 
dmfitl  remits  of  this   work. 
Millions   of   lost   eoub    re- 
deemed  to  ^the  knowledge, 
image,  fellowship,  and  eer- 
Ticeof  Almighty  God.  What 
is  the   value  of  one    soul? 
What  is  the  influence  diat 
«ne  soul  can  exert  on  the 
uniTorse?    This,   then,  may 
emphatically  be    c^ed  die 
'•work  of  dieliwd."    It  is 
the  fifildirbifikB.^— ^^  «;mX 


;  Husbandman — ^has  been  cul- 
tivating.   He  will  make  it 

2  one  day  His  choicest  garden. 

I  It  is  the  temple  which   He 

i  — the  great  Architect — ^has 
been  bmlding,  it  will  excel 
in  glory  all  former  structures. 

J  It  is  the  new  creation  which 
He  is  accomplishing,  before 
it  will  pale  into  dimness  all 
other  productions. 

n.  The  work  of  soul-resto- 
ration   PEMAKDS     THB     XOSr 


SAB5X8T     KFFOBTS     OF      MAS- 

MJSB.     ''Steadfast,  unmove- 
able."   There  are  some  works 
of  the  Lord  in  whidi  we  can- 
not engage.    We  cannot  help 
to  control  the  ocean,  guide 
the  stars,  or   even    create  a 
Uade  of  grass,  but  here  we 
are  ''  labourers  together  with 
Him."  First :  Our  labour  must 
be  invintiNe,     The  two  words, 
**  steadfast      and      unmove- 
aUe,"  express  this.   So  many 
are  the  impulses  within,  so 
many  are  the  forces  without, 
opposing  the  work,  that  no- 
thing but  an  invincible  deter- 
mination can  cany  usihrough. 
We  must    have    a  purpose 
sizong  enough  to  bfflid  and 
subordinate  everything  to  it- 
self.    <'  This  one  diing  I  do," 
says    Paul.     Secondly:    Our 
labour    must    be    ahounding. 
"Always  abounding."    The 
spirit  of  this  work    should 
reign  in  us,  everywhere  and 
at  u^  times.    As  die  parental 
element  iospires  the  mother, 
and  mingles  widi  all  her  do- 
mestic    anrangements     and 
"(JinusaM^v^  l&a  «%ixitBi]iat 
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inspire  us  and  mingle  with 
all  our  undertakings.  It 
should  sweeten  our  daily  toil 
and  breathe  into  our  recrea- 
tions and  amusements.  The 
distinction  between  the  secu- 
lar and  the  spiritual  is  a 
theological  fiction.  Eeligion 
in  a  man  is  either  every- 
where or  nowhere,  every- 
thing or  nothing.  Labour 
and  business,  as  well  as  the 
Gospel,  are  means  of  grace. 
As  the  life  of  the*  plant  re- 
quires the  tempest  to  bend 
its  fibres,  as  well  as  the  calm 
to  yield  it  repose,  so  the  re- 
ligious life  requires  for  its 
development  the  rough  ele- 
ment of  worldly  business  as 
well  as  the  smoother  influ- 
ences of  spiritual  devotion. 

m.  The  work  of  soul-res- 
toration MUST  DTEVITABLY 
SUCCEED.  * '  Forasmuch  as  ye 
know  that  your  labour  is  not 
in  vain  in  the  Lord."  There 
are  two  kinds  of  vain  labour. 
(1)  That  which  aims  at  a 
worthless  end.  Therefore,  if 
it  succeeds,  it  is  useless.  (2) 
That  which  is  directed  to  a 
cood  end,  but  can  never  real- 
ise it,  simply  because  it  is 
too  indeterminate  and  feeble. 


But  here  is  a  work  that  must 
suceed.  Every  true  thought, 
every  earnest  prayer,  every 
Godly  deed,  carry  in  them- 
selves success.  As  all  the 
elements  and  forces  of  this 
world  go  to  build  up  a  new 
stratum  around  the  globe's 
surface,  for  geologists  of  com- 
ing ages  to  study,  so  all  that  I 
do,  and  think,  and  say  in  the 
work  of  the  Lord  goes  to  eive 
blessedness  to  my  bemg. 
Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  you 
cannot  fail  in  this  work, 
laTjour, 

rV.  The  work  of  soul  res- 
toration wiU  FX7LLY  BEALISE 
ITS     SUOOESS    Df    THE    FUTURE 

WORLD.  **  Therefore,"  says 
Paul,  "  were  this  life  our  all, 
our  spiritual  labour  might  be 
considered  vain."  What  boots 
our  striving  after  knowledge, 
our  efforts  to  build  up  a  noble 
character,  if  the  grave  be  our 
end  ?  But  there  is  a  future, 
and  in  it  there  is  a  full  re- 
ward. All  the  waters  of  holy 
thought  and  effort  we  now 
receive  into  our  being  go  to 
make  a  well  within  us  that 
shall  spring  up  to  everlasting 
life. 


Charjlctsr. — "Friends,  property,  even  our  own  bodies  we 
leave  behind  us  in  death,  but  our  characters  we  bear  with  us 
into  the  vast  unknown.  All  the  deeds  wrought  in  or  by  the  body 
axe  the  materials  out  of  which  the  moral  character  is  built. 
Deeds  repeated  become  habits,  and  habits  become  forces  that 
•way  and  shape  the  moral  man.'* 
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No.  XXVin.— HORACE  BUSHNELL,  D.D. 
Subject :  QoD  oboahisino  in  the  Chubch  His  Etesxai^ 

SOCEBTT. 
"But  ye  are  come  unto  mount  Zion,"  Ac. — Heb.  xiL  22. 

i7#'"HEN  we  read  this  passage  we  seem  scarcelj  to  know 
T  ^V^  what  world  it  is  in  or  about,  and  not  much  better 
what  world  we  are  in  ourselves.  **Ye  are  come," 
says  the  apostle,  and  yet  a  great  part  of  the  terms  which 
follow  appear  proper  only  to  the  Kingdom  of  Qod  above. 
Which  blending  may  be,  on  the  ground  of  a  large  analogy 
and  comprehensive  unity,  all  the  more  fit  for  the  purpose  I 
have  in  hand,  viz.,  to  magnify  the  Church  of  God,  and  freshen 
up  some  due  conception  of  its  universality  and  of  our  responsi- 
bility for  it.  It  seems  to  be  a  gloomy  sign  of  our  time  that 
80  many  are  evidently  losing  interest  in  the  Church  and  respect 
for  it.  What,  after  all,  say  many  of  its  own  members,  is  the 
use  of  the  church  ?  Is  it  not,  in  fact,  gone  by  already  ?  No, 
nor  ever  can  bo.  Did  not  Christ  purchase  it  with  His  own 
blood,  and  set  it  on  a  rock,  and  declare  that  the  gates  of  hell 
should  not  prevail  against  it  ?  It  is  the  grand  everlasting  fact 
of  the  creation  of  Qod. 

When  we  say  that  man  is  a  social  being  we  mean  that  he 
and  all  other  like  moral  natures  are  items  only,  or  atoms,  in- 
complete beings,  till  they  become  organically  set  and  morally 
joined  in  society.  Natural  instincts  and  family  affections  are 
but  the  types  of  that  vaster  love  principle  that  claims  their 
moral  and  socially  reh'gious  nature,  in  which  they  are  kindled 
as  by  a  kind  of  infinite  aspiration,  wanting,  in  fact,  the  whole 
universe — or  all  there  is  in  it  of  righteous  mind — each  to  x>08- 
sess  it,  and,  in  the  possession,  be  himself  complete.  The 
principles  that  ate  to  ot^^ix\&^  ^.^^^^^  vrrL^^^^  oxe  of  course 
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identical  in  all  worlds.  But  men  must  be  made  capable  of  it ; 
and  here  we  strike  into  the  text,  wbicb  bears  upon  its 
£ace,  as  it  were,  a  cliureli  celestial  and  a  church  terres- 
trial. The  distinction  of  the  two  is  »oeiety  organised  and  society 
organising. 

I.  The  Socibty  oboanissd.  It  is  called  a  cily  because  it 
is  the  most  condensed,  completest  form  of  society,  gathering 
in  ''  angels,  an  innumerable  company,  the  firstborn  of  the 
Church,  and  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect." 

In  this  organised  society  there  is  no  distribution  by  sect,  or 
jiny  name  maintained  against  other  names.  Though  it  will 
be  strange  if  gone-by  creations  are  not  kept  in  memory,  as  by 
ealling  these  Satumians,  these  Orionites,  and  these  earthbom 
people ;  but  these  terms  are  not  antagonistic,  but  only  show 
the  variety  of  their  population.  Again,  it  is  not  bodied  under 
ofi&dal  magistracies.  There  are  no  pontiffo,  prelates,  bishops, 
priests,  or  deacons.  These  had  their  day  and  uses,  though 
the  organisation  was  never  from  them,  but  from  God,  and  the 
headship  of  His  Son.  I  do  not  mean  that  there  are  no  prece- 
dences in  stature  and  personal  weight,  and  consequent  dignity 
and  power,  and  that  these  are  not  lifted  into  virtual  leader- 
ahip.  But  they  are  gladly  held  in  reverence,  wanted  for  the 
perfect  society  by  the  humbler  natures.  Again,  no  theologic 
base  is  needed.  The  society  finished,  being  truth  itself,  can 
bear  to  be  free.  Let  us  now  look  at  the  crystallising  power 
in  which  the  grand  celestial  society  is  organised. 

First :  At  the  hose,  of  all  we  find  the  righteousness  and  love  of 
God.  All  sinless  beings  stand,  not  in  their  own  integrity,  biit 
by  having  His  righteousness  by  faith  upon  them — a  common 
inspiration.  But  in  spirits  that  were  fallen  this  must  be 
restored,  and  here  comes  in  the  love  of  God  as  the  quickening 
grace  of  the  cross. 

Again,  they  coalesce  in  worship,  the  grandest  felicity  and 
the  most  effective  spell  of  organisation.  Worship  is  the 
highest  joy  of  the  mind,  because  it  is  the  looking  up  to 
what  is  highest  and  most  adorably  great.  And  in  that 
common  joy  they  unite  for  ever  in  closer,  more  powerful 
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bonds.  Then,  thej  ckmbtleas  have  common  works — some^ 
times  sent  forth  as  for  guard  and  watch,  or  as  conyoys 
home  of  spirits  d^Murted,  and  as  escort  trains  for  the 
Ahnighty. 

They  are  nnited  also  by  their  Tictories ;  for,  whether  they 
haTO  Tanqniahed  sin  or  temptation,  or  great  forces  of  hate  and 
crueltj,  banded  against  them,  they  all  come  in  bearing  palms. 
There  are  no  doubtful  pretenders,  for  their  enrolment  is  by 
inside  knowledge,  and  allows  th^oi  to  know-eyen  as  they  are 
known.  Note  here,  that  when  John  shows  this  grand  society 
folly  organised,  you  hardly  know  whether  the  upper  world  is 
descending  upon  this,  or  whether  this  is  borne  upward  to  the 
other.  No  matter,  enough  that  the  eternal,  exact  society-life- 
is  come,  represented  by  the  figure  of  an  exactly  cabal  dty. 
Thus,  in  stammering  words,  we  sketch  our  conception  of 
the  Church  aboye,  and  now  descend  to  a  relatiye  conception. 

n.  The  Cbtjbch  below  thb  Society  OBOAiosiyo.  It  is, 
in  fact,  the  same  as  the  other, ''  one  family."  The  Church,  as 
we  are  now  speaking,  is  ''  the  communion  of  saints."  Doubt* 
less,  it  is  competent  for  any  brotherhood  meeting  in  the  Spirit 
to  make  here  what  form  of  organisation  they  please,  if  only 
they  can  find  room  to  grow  in  it.  But  these  are  only  the 
sca&lding  of  the  building.  When  sects  are  diyisions,  they 
are  so  far  eyil,  but  when  they  are  only  distributions,  they  may 
produce  a  friction  necessary  to  life  in  souls  partly  benumbed 
by  sin.  And  different  names  help  out  the  enlargement  of  our 
charity.  But  let  us  inquire  for  the  power  that  works  towards 
organisation. 

The  lowest  form  is  seen  in  the  wear  of  contriving  we  submit 
to  in  proyiding  church  edifices  and  preachers,  in  making  our- 
selyes  responsible  for  the  provisioning  and  perpetuating  the 
Grospel  institution. 

Then  our  relations  in  church  brotherhood  are  a  continual 
drill.  The  whole  body  of  our  fraternity  is  tinged  with  badness, 
and  we  sometimes  lose  patience,  and  protest  that  the  material 
looks  worse  than  that  of  the  world.  But  we  come  back  to  the 
Iiiing  loTe  oi  Qod,  ssAl^oxn^^X.  ^^^:^\n^Y^  His  hospital. 
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where  He  nurses  His  morally  broken  children,  loving  them 
not  for  what  they  are  but  for  what  He  can  make  them.  Then, 
again,  we  have  the  bad  outside  to  work  for,  and  here  we  are 
drawn  to  the  closest  sympathy.  And  then,  perhaps,  we 
have  our  times  of  inspiration  in  society,  and  have  our  hearts 
burning  in  the  same  divine  fire. 

Our  common  hope  is  also  a  great  consolidating  power. 
Even  as  we  sometimes  see,  when  our  birds  of  passage,  hasten- 
ing on  to  the  lands  where  they  summer,  hook  themselves  to 
each  other  as  they  fly,  in  lines  of  or46r,  pulsing  on  the  air  in 
a  common  time-beat  of  their  wings. 

But  we  must  here  name  two  points :  First,  we  must  have 
times  of  solitude  and  spaces  of  withdrawment ;  and,  secondly, 
we  must  have  the  liberty  of  our  own  thoughts.  To  be  always 
in  publicity,  to  have  joys  always  ventilated  by  expression, 
would  become  wearisome  beyond  endurance.  The  grand 
organisation  will  enjoy  themselves  all  the  more  that  they  have 
ways  of  withdrawment,  having  confidence  in  all  to  know  that 
never  in  their  most  secret  moments  will  they  think  anything 
which  is  not  sweet,  and  friendly,  and  right.  It  now  remainB 
but  distinctly  to  state  some  of  the  points  of  benefit  I  have  been 
having  in  view. 

1.  Let  no  one  disrespect  the  Church  because  there  is  some- 
thing evil  in  it.  What  is  it  but  a  mill  that  runs  for  the  grind- 
ing out  of  evil  ? 

2.  It  is  neither  wise,  nor  right,  to  be  fastidious  here.  What 
if  Christ  had  happened  to  be  fastidious,  how  woidd  it  be  even 
now  with  you  ? 

3.  It  is  every  good  man's  duty  to  acknowledge  the  Church, 
and  be  a  hearty,  faithful  member  in  it.  Say  not  you  belong 
to  the  Church  imiversal,  counting  that  enough.  That  is,  you 
are  going  forward  into  the  everlasting  society,  there  to  meet 
no  solitary  creature  with  whom  you  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder 
in  love  and  sacrifice. 

4.  It  ought  by  this  time  to  be  clear,  my  brethren,  that 
there  is  no  other  cause  or  institution  now  on  foot  in  the  world 
which  is  at  all  comparable  for  benefit  and  dignity  with  the 
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ChuTcli  of  Ood.  It  has  outliTed  two  or  tiuree  tiers  of  great 
empires  and  created  new  ones.  It  would  take  hours  just  to 
give  the  shining  roll  of  names  that,  in  worth  and  genius,  and 
true  sainthood,  have  been  marching  out  into  their  great  historj 
in  it  for  these  almost  nineteen  hundred  years.  It  is,  I  grant, 
in  some  sense  an  awful  history,  having,  as  it  were,  Jacob  and 
Esau  struggling  in  it  for  the  birthright.  The  woes  are  sharp, 
the  fires  are  hot,  the  prisons  are  bursting  with  wail ;  women- 
martyrs,  child-martyrs,  the  general  bleeding  host  of  perse- 
cuted merit  moves  on,  %b  it  were,  in  procession  to  die.  Yet, 
frdm  age  to  age,  it  hath  been  rock,  as  the  Saviour  promised, 
and  it  still  stands  firm,  as  no  XK)litical  state  or  kingdom  could 
have  stood,  even  for  a  generation  ;  till  now  we  see  it  emerg- 
ing, as  we  think,  in  the  grace  alone  of  the  Cross :  in  that  to 
be  full-oi^anised  society,  complete,  everlasting,  universal, 
inviolable  brotherhood. 

W.  Hajibis. 
Camherwell. 


The  Soul. —"Great  as  the  world  is,  the  soul  is  greater. 
The  world  cannot  think  of  its  Creator ;  the  soul  can.  The  world 
cannot  act  contrary  to  the  will  of  its  Creator;  the  soul  can. 
The  world  will  not  exist  for  ever;  the  soul  wilL  As  a  leaf 
this  planet  shall  fall  from  the  forest  of  existence,  as  a  passiog 
dond  it  shall  melt  into  thin  air.  But  the  soul  has  an  imperish- 
able existence.  Who  can  tdl  the  value  of  a  soul?  Think  of 
its  capabilities.  Beoall  the  wonders  it  has  achieved,  and  is  still 
achieving.  Think  of  the  influence  which  it  exerts!  One  soul 
can  pour  into  an  age  a  flood  of  sentiment  that  shall  beat  through 
the  heart  of  centuries.  That  one  act  of  Adam  vibrates  in  all 
hearts  to-day." 
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If  the  Bible  u  a  whole  is  inspired,  it  is  of  rast  importance  thai  all  its  DiTine  ideas 
should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  llying  world  ox  men.  Though  the  pulpit  is  the 
organ  Divinely  intended  for  this  work,  it  has  been  doing  it  hitherto  in  a  miserably 
partial  and  restricted  method.  It  selects  isolated  passages,  and  leaves  whole  chapters 
and  books  for  the  most  part  untouched.  Its  conduct  to  the  Minor  Prophets  may  be 
taken  as  a  case  in  point.  How  seldom  are  they  resorted  to  for  texts,  and  yet  they 
abound  with  splendid  passages  throbbing  with  Divine  ideas.  It  is  our  purpose  to  go 
through  this  section  of  the  Holy  Word ;  selecting,  however,  only  such  verses  in  each 
chapter  and  book  ss  seem  the  most  suggestive  of  truths,  of  the  most  vital  interest, 
and  universal  application. 

We  begin  with  Hoska.  The  remembrance  of  some  facts  connected  with  this  man 
will  greatly  help  us  in  our  endeavours  to  reach  the  meaning  and  feel  the  power  of 
certain  of  his  utterances.  He  was  a  native  of  Israel,  and  lived  in  Samaria  about  700 
or  800  years  B.C.  Bis  prophecy  seems  to  have  embraced  a  period  of  about  60  yeaia, 
from  Jeroboam's  death  to  Hezekiah's  ascension  to  the  throne.  He  was  contemporary 
with  Isaiah,  and  preceded  Joel,  Jonah,  and  Amos.  His  prophecies  are  directed 
almost  exclusively  to  the  ten  tribes  who  had  sunk  into  the  deepest  idolatry.  His 
style,  as  a  writer,  is  very  peculiar.  "  It  is,"  ssys  De  Witte,  "  abrupt,  unrounded,  and 
ebullient,  his  rhythm  hard,  leaping,  and  violent."  like  a  bae  he  has  been  said  to  fly 
fiom  one  flower  to  another,  to  suck  the  honey  from  all  the  blossoms. 


HOSEA. 

No.  L. 

Subject:    Ginuine    Human 
Goodness. 

**  Therefore  tnm  thou  to  thy  God : 
keep  mercy  and  judgment,  and  wait 
on  thy  God  continually." — Hosea 
xii.  6. 

Delitzsch  renders  the  verso 
thus:  **And  thou  to  thy  God 
shall  return,  keep  love,  and 
right,  and  hope  continually  in 
thy  God. ' '  The  new  translation 
gives  no-  new  idea.  The  few 
words  may  be  regarded  as  re- 
presenting genuine  human 
goodness.  Looking  at  it  in 
this  respect  it  includes  three 
things: — 

I.  SpmrnjAL  coxvebsion. 
"  Turn  thou  to  thy  God."  An 
expression  implying  that  their 
moral  mind  was  in  a  different 


direction,  away  from  God. 
It  was  so  with  Ephraim,  it 
was  after  idols ;  it  is  so  with 
all  unrefi'enerate  souls,  they  are 
alienated  from  God.  Terrible 
fact  this.  God*s  intelligent 
creatures  turned  from  Him  and 
against  Him.  Turning  to  Him 
includes  at  least  two  things : — 
First :  Accepting  Him  as  the 
supreme  Monarch  to  obey.  It 
means  the  making  of  Hut  will 
the  law  of  all  their  laws,  the 
test  of  all  their  conduct,  the 
guide  of  all  their  activities. 
Secondly:  Accepting  Him  as 
the  supreme  Object  to  love,  Man 
is  so  formed  that  he  must  have 
some  one  to  love  supremely. 
His  crime,  degradation,  and 
curse  are,  that  the  objects  which 
he  has  chosen  on  which  to  centre 
his  paramount  lov^  are  imper- 
fect creatures  and  vanitiee.    He 


Gbspel.  Gk)d  calls  men  every- 
where to  repent — that  is,  to 
change  their  nearts,  turn  from 
themselves  to  Him  their  Creator. 
Genuine  human  goodness  in- 
cludes— 

II.  Social  morality.  **  Keep 
mercy  and  judgment."  Notice 
the  latter  first.  First :  **  Judg- 
ment,*' that  is,  justice.  Justice 
means  rendering  to  every  man 
his  due,  it  is  compendiously 
expressed  in  the  words  of 
Clmst,  **  Whatsoever  ye  would 
have  men  do  unto  you,  do  ye 
even  so  to  them."  It  goes 
dead  against  all  frauds,  dis- 
honesties, and  cruelties.  Se- 
condly: **  Mercy,**  Mercy  is  a 
modification  of  love,  it  is  love 
in  compassion,  patience,  for- 
bearance, &c.  Paul  makes  a 
distinction  between  a  good  man 
and  a  just  man.  There  are 
men  conventionally  just,  who  are 
not  good,  not  generous,  not 
merciful.  They  would  pay 
every  man  his  due,  but,  like 
Shylock,  they  will  extort  the 
last  flrrain.     It  is  not,  therefore, 
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in  tabernacles,  as  in  the  days  of  the 
solemn  feast.  "—Hoeea  xiL  7,  8,  9. 

Here  we  have — 

I.  Fortunes  badly  used. 
*'  And  Ephraim  said,  1  am  be- 
come rich,  I  have  found  me 
out  substance.  Here  is  a  for- 
tune held  and  no  doubt  em- 
ployed in  the  spirit  of  haughty 
egotism.  It  is  all  /.  '*  /  have 
become  rich,  /  have  found  me 
out  substance.''  First :  Here 
there  is  no  recognition  of  human 
co-operation,  So  man  comes 
in  x>os8ession  of  wealth  with- 
out the  efforts  of  some  men 
either  living  or  dead.  Wealth, 
whoever  holds  it,  is  the  result — 
m  most,  perhaps  in  all  cases — 
of  the  efforts  of  a  large  number 
of  human  workers.  But  the 
possessor  oftentimes  takes  no 
note  of  this.  He  thinks  only  of 
himself.  He  does  not  think  of 
the  toil,  the  sweat,  the  exhaus- 
tion of  those  who  have  helped 
to  put  it  into  his  hand.  Se- 
oondly :  Hero  there  is  no  recog- 
tion  of  Divine  agency.  All  for- 
tunes come  of  God.  Out  of  His 
materials,  out  of  His  seasons, 
out  of  the  activity  of  His  crea- 
tures, but  there  is  no  recogni- 
tion of  Him  here.  "  I  have 
become  rich,  /  have  found  mo 
out  substance."  How  many 
fortunes  are  thus  held  and 
employed^  in  England  this  day 
held  and  employed  in  a  haughty 
egotism.     Here  wo  have — 

II.  Fortunes  badly  MADE. 
First :  Hero  is  fraud,  **  Ho  is 
a  merchant,  tho  balances  of 
deceit  arc  in  his  hand."  The 
hand  of  fraud  has  ever  been,  and 
still  is,  alas !  the  most  active  of 
all  agencies  in  the  erection  of 
fortunes.  There  is  deceit  every- 
where. In  all  fabrics,  nooeries, 
trade  oommodities.     Deoeit  in 


making,  deceit  both  in  the  buy- 
ing and  the  selling.     Were  all 
the  fortunes  in  ^gland  that 
have  been  built  up  by  deceit, 
to  be  destroyed  this  day,  the 
whole  human  world  would  be 
startled  with  the  terrible  crash. 
The  event  would  be  as  the  hurl- 
ing of  tho  Himaleh  into  the  sea, 
causing  tho  billows  to  roar  on 
every  shore.     Secondly:    Here 
is  oppression,     **  Ho  loveth  ta 
oppress."      Indeed,     fraud    is 
oppression    in    somo    form    or 
other.    What  unrighteous  exac- 
tions there  are  in  tho  building 
of  many  fortunes !     Go  to  the 
pits    of    mine-owners,    to    the 
factories  of   manufacturers,   to 
the  warehouses  of  merchants, 
to  the  vessels    of    shipowners, 
and  everywhere  you  will  meet 
men  and  women  groaning  under 
the    oppression    of    tiiose    for 
whom  they  are  building  up  for- 
timos.     Thirdly :   Hero  is   cun- 
ning,    **  In  all  my  labours  they' 
shall  find  none  iniquity  in  me 
that  were  sin."     Ephraim — this 
typical   fortune  -  maker — took 
such  care  to  conceal  all  that 
was  unfair  and  nefarious  in  hia 
operations  that  ho  was  certain 
no  wrong  could  bo  foimd  in  his 
doings.      Wrong  there  was,  he 
knew,  but  he  was  careful  that 
none  should    discover    it.     By 
plausible      and      well-guarded 
statements,    by  legal  formula, 
by  ** Board"  resolutions,  he  feels 
that  he  can  say,    **Inall  my 
labours    they  shall    find    none 
iniquity  in  me.**     Who  has  not 
seen  many  men  of  this  type? 
Many  who  have  mode  a  fortune 
by  a  swindle,  but  have  so  guarded 
tho  transaction  that  they  have 
clapped  their  hands  and  said> 
"  None  will  ever  find  it  out." 
Here  wo  havo — 
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m.  Fofiiimes  badly  KSBSD. 
«'  And  I,  that  am  the  Lord  thy 
God  irom  the  land  of  Egypt. 
wiH  yet  make  thee  to  dwell  in 
tabernadea,  as  in  the  days  of 
the  solemn  feast."  The  mean- 
ing of  this  is,  Bich  as  thou  art,  I 
wul  strip  thee  of  thy  wealth, 
drire  ihee  from  thy  home,  send 
thee  back  again  to  the  wilder- 
ness a  Tagrant,  to  howl  for 
bread  and  water.  Aye,  aye,  to 
all  such  fortone-holderB  and 
fartone-makersretifbationmiist 
oome  sooner  or  later.  "  I  tell 
thee/'  says  Thomas  Cailyle, 
"there  is  nothing  else  bat 
justioe :  one  strong  thing  I  find 
here  below — the  just  thing,  the 
true  thing.  My  friend,  if  thou 
hadst  all  the  artiUerr  of  Wool- 
wich marching  at  thy  back  in 
support  of  an  unjust  thing,  and 
infinite  bonfires  visibly  waiting 
ahead  of  thee  to  blaze  centuries 
to  come  for  thy  Tictoiy  on 
behalf  of  it,  I  would  advise 
thee  to  can  '  Halt ! '  to  fling 
down  thy  baton,  and  say,  '  In 
God's  name,  no ! '  What  will 
the  success  amount  to  ?  If  the 
thing  be  unjust,  thou  hast  not 
succeeded,  though  bonfires  blaze 
from  north  to  south,  and  bells 
rang  and  editors  wrote  leading 
articles,  and  the  just  thing  be 
trampled  out  of  si£^ht  to  all 
mortal  eyes,  an  abonshed  and 
an  annihilated  thing." 

No.UI. 
Subject :    God's    Method    nr 

TEACHEfO  THE         GbEAT 

Teachebs  of  the  Woeld. 

"1  have  also  spoken  by  the 
prophets,  and  I  haye  multiplied 
▼isiona,  and  used  similitudes,  by 
the  mimstrf  ol  \h&  ^iQ^heta."— 
Hosea  xiL  10. 


God  is  the  Great  Teacher  of 
mankind.  "  Who  teaches  like 
Him?"  He  teaches  the  best 
lessons,  in  the  beet  way  and  for 
the  best  purnose;  He  teaches 
man  throu^^  the  works  of 
nature,  and  through  ti^e  bestof 
men.  God  has  always  employed 
prophets  in  His  great  school  for 
humanity.  Into  every  age  He 
has  sent  men  alxfre  the  average 
of  the  race,  men  gifted  with 
high  intellect,  lofty  genius,  and 
special  inspiration.  They  are 
evermore  His  prophets,  and 
these  He  Hims^  teaches;  they 
are  in  his  "  normal  school,"  He 
teaches  them  that  they  may 
teach  others.  The  text  indi- 
cates His  method  of  teaching 
them. 

I.  By  YISI027S.  He  gives  to 
those  men  inner  revdUitions, 
unfolds  to  them  spiritual  reali- 
ties, opens  th^  spiritual  j^[B8> 
and  bids  them  look.  'What 
wonderful  visions  Isaiah,  £ie- 
kiel,  Daniel,  Paul,  and  the 
Apostle  John  had!  They  saw 
wonderful  things;  but  what 
they  saw  was  not  with  the  out- 
ward eye,  but  with  the  eye  of 
the  soul.  These  visions  serve 
to  show  three  things.  First: 
The  distinguishing  glory  of  the 
human  mind.  What  is  that? 
It  is  a  power  to  see  the  sensu- 
ously invisible,  the  universe  that 
lies  beyond  the  ken  of  mortal 
sight.  What  a  imiverse  came 
to  the  eye  of  the  sightless  bard 
0f  England.  In  some  this 
visual  organ  is  keener  and  more 
active  than  in  others.  He  who 
has  it  in  the  highest  extent  is 
the  poet,  the  prophet,  emphati- 
cally the  seer.  Secondly :  The 
accessibility  of  the  human  mind 
to  Qod.  Man  can  only  address 
\^  ^<^  TSfisA  \3Qx^^^b  the  aenseSy 
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tlie  Almiglity  can  do  it  when 
all  the  senses  are  closed  up,  in 
the  **  visions  of  the  night.  He 
can  take  into  it  at  His  pleasure 
s  whole  universe,  and  bid  it 
gaze  on  its  objects  and  listen  to 
its  sounds.  It  serves  to  show, 
thirdly :  The  reality  of  spiritual 
things.  The  bodily  eye  does 
not  see  realities,  but  mere  forms 
and  shadows.  The  soul  alone 
can  see  the  real,  hence  God 
brings  the  real  into  it.  By 
visions,  I  think  the  Almighty 
has  ever  taught  the  great 
thinkers  of  mankind,  not  only 
in  ancient  but  in  modem  times. 
All  tiie  true  discoveries  of  men 
of  science,  all  the  creations  of 
sacred  bards,  all  the  flashes  of 
the  true  evangel,  arc  but  visions 
from  God.  **  In  visions  of  the 
night." 

II.  By  SIMILITUDE.  "And 
used  similitudes."  Bv  this  is 
meant.  He  showed  them  the 
invisible  by  the  visible,  the 
spiritual  by  the  sensuous.  He 
gave  them  parables.  **  With- 
out a  narable  spake  he  not  unto 
them.  Hence  the  prophets 
spoke  in  parables,  and  the  Great 


Prophet  of  the  world,  who  was 
like  unto  Moses.  There  are  good 
reasons  for  this  mode  of  teach- 
ing spiritual  truth.  Two  may 
be  mentioned.  First:  It  makes 
ihe  spiritual  mare  attritdive.  All 
men,  whether  they  will  or  not, 
from  their  very  bodily  consti- 
tutions, are  vitally  interested  in 
material  objects.  They  live  in 
them  and  by  them;  and  without 
direct  impressions  from  God, 
wo  can  scarcely  conceive  of 
spiritual  truth  beinc^  made  clear 
to  them  but  by  their  means. 
Secondly:  It  makes  the  material 
appear  more  divine.  Flowers, 
trees,  streams,  and  stars,  when 
they  have  become  emblems  to 
the  soul  of  spiritual  truth,  be- 
come invested  with  a  mystic 
charm.  The  picture  that  has 
hung  in  your  room  for  years, 
and  on  which  your  eyes  have 
rested  a  thousand  times,  be- 
comes invested  with  a  strange 
fascination  after  you  have  made 
the  acquaintance  and  come  to 
love  the  person  whom  it  repre- 
sents, lliank  Gk>d  for  ELis  pa- 
rabolic method  of  teaching. 
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No.  XCIIL 

Suhfect:  The  FASTENma  hold  of  Cheist. 

"  I  will  fasten  him  as  a  naU  in  a  sure  place." — Isa.  zxii  23. 

The  words  refer  primarily  to  Eliakim ;  but  they  may  fairly  be 

applied  to  Christ,  because  they  strikingly  represent  His  fastening 

grip  upon  human  sotds.    The  word  "  nail "  here  does  not  stand 

for  exactly  the  same  thing  as  with  us :  it  here  represents  pegs  or 

spikes.    They  were  large  naiU,  with  square  heads  like  dice ;  they 
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were  well  made,  the  heads  being  so  bent  as  to  make  them  cramp 
irons,  so  that  once  let  into  the  wood  or  timber,  they  could  not 
easily  be  extracted.  The  fastening  force  of  Christ  upon  the  soul 
of  humanity  is  seen :  I.  In  His  hold  upon  the  oenzral  iokd  of 
THE  WORLD.  Who,  throughout  the  history  of  the  ages,  have  laid 
such  a  firm  grip  upon  mankind  as  Christ  has  ?  It  is  true  thai 
Buddha,  Zoroaster,  Confucius,  Mahomet,  have  had — and  still 
have — a  firm  hold  on  millions  of  soids.  Some  of  them  haye 
a  far  wider  influence  than  that  of  Christ,  but  they  are  not /astepied 
40  firmly.  First:  Philosophy  shows  this.  Their  systems— if 
systems  they  can  be  called— only  appeal  to  certain  faculties  in 
human  nature ;  Christ  grasps  the  enlire  man — ^intellect,  imagina- 
tion, conscience,  hope,  fear,  love.  Secondly :  HUtory  shows  this. 
Heathenism  does  not  encroach  upon  Christianity.  Christians  are 
not  converted  to  Zoroaster^  Confucius,  &c.,  but  their  followers  are 
converted  to  Christianity  every  day.  Heathendom  is  contracting, 
Christendom  is  extending  on  all  hands.  Its  language,  its  litera- 
ture, its  institutions,  are  pushing  themselves  ever3rwhere. 

Christ,  then,  has  fastened  Himself  upon  the  general  mind  of  the 
world.  The  ''nail"  is  made  so  fast,  that  to  extract  it  would  be 
to  tear  the  world  to  pieces,  n.  In  His  hold  upon  the  consecrated 
nun)  OF  His  disciplis.  His  hold  here  is  far  firmer  than  His  hold 
on  the  general  mind.  He  goes  deeper  into  humanity.  He  takes 
hold  of  the  entire  soul,  and  makes  it  captive.  Or,  to  change  the 
figure.  He  strikes  His  roots  into  every  faculty  of  the  soul.  He 
becomes  to  the  human  spirit  in  this  case  what  the  sap  is  to  the 
tree.  Tou  must  tear  the  soul  to  pieces — ^nay,  you  must  annihilate 
it — ^before  you^can  extract  this  "nail."  A  remarkable  fact  was 
told  mo  illustrative  of  this  by  an  old  friend  now  in  his  heavenly 
rest,  the  Bev.  WiUiam  Boaf ,  of  Wigan.  He  said  the  late  Bev.  Mr. 
81attery,  of  Chatham,  had  in  his  last  years  so  far  lost  his  memory, 
that  he  knew  none  of  his  own  old  familiar  friends.  One  day  the 
Bev.  John  Lcifchild,  of  London,  who  had  been  a  fellow-student 
with  him,  and  an  old  and  intimate  friend  for  upwards  of  forty 
years,  paid  him  a  visit.  On  speaking  to  him,  the  old  man  said, 
•*  Who  are  you  P  I  don't  know  you."  "  Don't  know  me ! "  said 
John  Leifchild.  **  Surely  you  have  not  forgotten  me  P  "  "  Yes," 
said  the  old  man  "  I  don't  know  you."  «*  Well,"  said  Mr.  Leif- 
child, '<do  you  know  Jesus  P"  Whereupon  the  old  man,  as  if 
atraok  wiib  ins^Vxai^i^  c$vSkaaxii^\ — 
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'  Jesus  my  Lord,  I  know  His  name, 
His  name  is  all  my  trast ; 
He  wlQ  not  put  my  soul  to  shame. 
Nor  let  my  hope  be  lost" 


No.  XCIV. 

Subject:  SouL-FEEDiNa. 

**  Thy  words  were  found,  and  I  did  eat  them,  and  thy  word  was  unt 
me  the  joy  and  rejoicing  of  mine  heart " — Jer.  xt.  16. 

The  human  soul  cannot  live  upon  itself,  it  must  take  into  it 
and  appropriate  something  from  Vithout ;  and  what  is  that  some- 
thing P  The  thoughts  of  the  Infinite.  Notice  here  three  things : 
I.  The  grandest  discovery.  **  Thy  words  were  found."  God's 
words.  First :  Explain  the  universe.  All  the  objects  in  creation 
are  the  effects  and  the  forms  of  His  Word.  The  man  of  science 
that  cannot  find  God's  Word  in  the  subject  of  his  investigation 
lacks  the  key  of  the  true  interpreter.  God's  words.  Secondly: 
.Beveal  Himself.  Thoy  arc  the  faithful  expressions  of  His  own 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  purposes.  God's  wordsi^  Thirdly :  Beveal 
His  redemptive  provisions.  They  are  a  history  of  the  Bedeemer 
and  TTiif  redemptive  appliances.  What  discoveries  are  to  be 
compared  with  the  discovery  of  God's  words  ?  Notice :  II.  The 
SIOHEST  REPAST.  *'  I  did  eat  them."  This  means,  I  took  them 
into  me  as  a  hungry  man,  and  appropriated  them.  The  words  of 
God  are  to  the  soul  what  material  food  is  to  the  body.  They  do 
two  things.  First:  They  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger.  Soul 
hunger  is  the  worst  hunger,  and  nothing  can  satisfy  it  but  the 
words  of  God.  It  is  written,  **  Man  cannot  live  by  bread  alone.'* 
Secondly :  They  invigorate  the  soul.  XJnregenerate  souls  are  desti- 
tute of  true  power — ^power  to  resist  the  wrong  and  do  the  light. 
Nothing  but  God's  words  can  make  the  soul  powerful,  raise  it 
above  the  world,  make  it  heroic  and  all-triumphant.  Truly  His 
words  are  'the  soul's  food.  Come  to  the  banquet,  ye  faint  and 
hungry  ones.  Notice:  III.  The  subldiest  delights.  "Thy 
word  was  unto  me  the  joy  and  rejoicing  of  mine  heart."  When 
the  words  of  God,  as  revealed  in  the  life,  the  teachings,  sufferings, 
atonement,  and  love  of  Christ,  are  taken  into  the  soul  and  appro- 
priated, they  produce  ineffable  deUght.  They  tutn  the  desert  of 
the  soul  into  a  Paradise ;  its  night  into  noonday ;  its  winter  into 
summer.    They  fill  it  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory. 


the  devil  to  Qod — is  cheap.  It  u 
MEANS  OF  MORAL  REDSMPTION  0( 
Christ  for  nothing,  He  has  given 
Bible  for  nothing.  (3)  You  have 
man  can  excuse  himself  for  his  mori 
he   is  too  poor  to  obtain  the   m< 

LABOUB  INVOLVES  NO  SACRIFICE, 
labour  if  he  would  be  free,  there  ii 
spective  of  individual  effort.  Ea 
hearty  strokes  ere  his  chains  can 
there  is  no  effort  involving  seoidar 
a  man  pursuing  his  ordinary  avocal 
hb  freedom  as  well,  if  not  bettc 
plying  his  handicraft,  pursuing  hi 
chamber  on  his  knees.  III.  The 
PORAL  PROSPERITY.  Seek  ye  first 
righteousness,  and  all  these  things  a 
liness  is  profitable  unto  all  thingt 
which  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is 


No.X( 

Subject:  The  Deat 

"  The  righteous  perisheth,  and  no  m 

men  are  taken  away,  none  considering 
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tabernacle  rots,  dust  returns  to  dust.  The  bodies  of  all  the 
xnillions  of  men  in  all  the  generations  that  have  passed  have 
perished.  The  greatest  share  the  same  fate.  ( 1 )  Why  then  pamper 
the  body  ?  (2)  Why  centre  interests  on  the  wants  and  enjoyments 
of  the  body.  II.  Their  death  is  genekally  disseoabded  by 
manldnd.  '*  No  man  layeth  it  to  heart."  How  soon  the  best  of 
men  are  forgotten.  The  death  of  the  best,  the  most  prominent 
and  holy  man  of  the  age,  is  only  as  the  falling  of  a  stone  into  a 
river.  There  is  a  momentary  agitation  in  a  limited  circle,  but  the 
deep  stream  of  life  rolls  on,  and  every  impression  is  borne  away. 
There  are  two  reasons  for  disregarding  the  death  of  the  good.  (1) 
The  thought  of  death  is  repugnant  to  the  heart.  (2)  The  concerns 
of  life  are  all-absorbing.    III.  Their  death  is  a  deliverance  fboh 

ALL  THE  EVILS  THAT  ABE  OOMINO  ON  THE  WOBLD.      '*  Taken  away 

from  the  evil  to  come."  What  evils  there  have  been  on  this  earth, 
what  evils  are  still  to  come.  What  boisterous  oeeans  of  agony 
are  yet  to  surge  over^  this  planet  ?  The  dead  are  secure  from  it, 
the  righteous  are  delivered  from  it.  The  mightiest  thunders  here 
wiU  awaken  no  ripple  upon  their  pladd  sotds.  lY.  Their  DEATH 
IS  A  STEP  nnx)  A  HiGHEB  LIFE.  '*  He  shall  enter  into  peace : 
they  shall  rest  in  their  beds."  (1)  Their  bodies  sleep,  *'  Shall  rest 
in  their  beds."  The  death  of  the  good  as  to  the  body  is  only 
sleep — natxtralt  refrtihing^  temporary,  (2)  Their  souls  march  on. 
"  Each  one  walking  in  his  uprightness."  Endless  progress.  *'  It 
doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be." 


Jilerarg  Jiotitts. 


[We  hold  it  to  be  the  datr  of  an  Editor  either  to  glre  an  earlj  notice  of  the  boo1c» 
•ent  to  him  for  remark,  or  to  retom  them  at  onoe  io  the  Pnbliiher.  It  ia  nniuat  to 
praiae  worthleaa  book! ;  it  la  robbery  to  retain  umottced  onea.] 


THE  BEVIEWBB'S  CAKON. 

In  every  work  regard  the  aathor^a  end. 

Since  none  can  eoznpaaa  more  than  they  intend. 


A  HisTOBT  OF  Crime  in  England.      By  Litk*  Owen  Pike,  M.A., 

Bairister-at-Law.      YoL   I.      London  j    Smith,  Elder  ft  Ga,   15, 

Waterloo  Place. 

The  author  <A  this  noUe  Tolnme  truly  says  in  his  Introduetioii,  that  in 

wiitiBgahislofy  of  eiims^  afidd  it  sntsred  which  has  nemr  been  pie- 
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for  its  own  sake,  and  appraisec 
connected  facts  with  which  i 
erring  in  an  opposite  direction 
omits^the  causes,  has  been  L 
which  generalises  upon  causes  ' 
ii  a  great  whole,  made  up  of  £ 
can  be  found  who  will  be  con 
with  some  minuteness,  its  pro 
It  is  surely  a  paradox  that  thei 
8ation,'and  not  one  'History 
tained  at  different  times  of  siin 
shown  for  human  life  and  for  ] 
stition  upon  the  nature  and  the 
tended  for  their  repression,  the 
social  disorganisation,  belong 
These,  and  a  variety  of  minor  ( 
have  hitherto  been  passed  ovf 
sentences,  which  might  be  tx 
certain  information.  An  Oatei 
disgrace  to  humanity,  a  Bacon 
sinning  ;  but  none  have  set  thi 
off  past  had  aided  in  the  develo 
have  now  been  modified,  and 
selyes  transmit  any  of  them  to 
Truly,  as  the  learned  authoi 
plored  field,  but  a  field  of  ti 
practical  significance.     This  t( 
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should  be  studied  not  only  by  jorists  and  politieianB,  but  especially  by 
ministers  of  the  Gospel,  who  hare  to  do  with  the  fountain  from  which 
all  crimes  flow — the  human  heart. 

LiBXRTTy  Equality,  and  Fratebmity.    By  James  Fitzjaxxs  Stxpheit^ 

Q.C.  London  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 
This  is  another  volume  written  by  one  of  our  ablest  lawyers  on  a  subject 
of  general  interest.  **  The  object  of  this  work,"  says  the  author,  "  is  to 
examine  the  doctrines  which  are  rather  hinted  at  than  expressed  by  the 
phrase  *  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity.'  This  phrase  has  been  the 
motto  of  more  than  one  Republic.  It  is  indeed  something  more  than  a 
motta  It  is  the  creed  of  a  religion  less  definite  than  any  one  of  the  fbrms 
of  Christianity  which  are  in  part  its  rirals,  in  part  its  antagonists,  and  in 
part  its  associates,  but  not  on  that  account  the  less  powerful.  It  is,  on 
the  contrary,  one  of  the  most  penetrating  influences  of  the  day.  It  shows 
itself  now  and  then  in  diflerent  fonn%  of  which  Positiyism  is  the  one  best 
known  to  our  generation,  but  its  special  manifestations  give  no  adequate 
measure  of  its  depth  o  width.  It  penetrates  other  creeds.  It  has  often 
transformed  Christianity  into  a  system  of  optimism,  which  has  in  some  ^ 
cases  retained,  and  in  others  rejected,  Christian  phraseology.  It  deeply 
influences  politics  and  legislation.  It  has  its  solemn  festivals,  its  sobtf 
adherents,  its  enthusiasts,  its  anabaptists  and  antinomians.  The  religion 
of  humanity  is  perhaps  as  good  a  name  as  could  be  found  for  it,  if  the 
expression  is  used  in  a  wider  sense  than  the  narrow  and  technical  one 
associated  with  it  by  Comte.  It  is  one  of  the  commonest  beliefs  of  the 
day  that  the  human  race  collectively  has  before  it  splendid  destinies  of 
various  kinds,  and  that  the  road  to  them  is  to  be  found  in  the  removal  of 
aU  restraints  on  human  conduct  in  the  recognition  of  a  substantial  equality  ' 
between  all  human  creatures,  and  in  fraternity  or  general  love.  These 
doctrines  are  in  very  many  cases  held  as  a  religious  fiiith.  They  are 
regarded  not  merely  as  truths,  but  as  truths  for  which  those  who  believe 
in  them  are  ready  to  do  battle,  and  for  the  establishment  of  which  they 
are  prepared  to  sacrifice  all  merely  personal  ends.  Such — stated  of  course 
in  most  general  terms — is  the  religion  of  which  I  take  '  Liberty,  Equality, 
and  Fraternity,'  to  be  the  creed.  I  do  not  believe  it  for  the  following 
reasons :  I  am  not  the  advocate  of  slavery,  caste,  and  hatred,  nor  do  I  deny 
that  a  sense  may  be  given  to  the  words,  *  Liberty,  Equality,  and 
Fraternity,'  in  which  they  may  be  regarded  as  good."  The  character  of 
the  work  and  the  well-known  ability  of  the  author  will  secure  for  it  an 
introduction  into  the  libraries  of  most  of  the  thoughtful  readen  in 
England. 

For  lack  of  space  the  following  works  must  remain  over  for  notice  until 
next  month : — 

Tbb  Biblical  Commentaby  on  Jxbxmiah.  YoL  I.  By  C.  F.  Kiel,  D.D. 
CHRisnAK  Ethics.    By  H.  Mabtxksen,  l>.l>. 
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Critical  and  Exbgetical  HA2n>B00K  to  the  Epistle  of  Galatiaxs, 
By  Heinbich  Meter,  Th.D.  Vols.  L  and  II.  T.  and  T.  Clark, 
Edinburgh. 

At  Nightfall  and  Midnight.  By  Francis  Jacox.  London  :  Hodder 
and  Stoughton. 

The  Bible  Educator.  Edited  by  Rer.  E.  H.  Plxtmptre,  M.A.  Yol.  I. 
London  :  Cassell,  Petter,  and  Galpin. 

A  Book  of  Marvels.    By  Rer.  W.  Antliffe,  D.D.    London  :  G.  Lamb- 

Apostolic  Times  and  their  Lessons.  By  Rev.  C.  H.  Ramsden,  M.A. 
Vol.  I.     London  :  Hatchards. 

Everlasting  Destruction.  By  J.  H.  BeU.  London  :  John  Shaw  and  Co. 

John  Buntan  :  an  Autobiography.     London  :  Religions  Tract  Society. 

The  Mystery  of  the  Burning  Bush,  and  other  Sermons.  By  T.  M. 
Morris.  London:  Elliot  Stock.  The  Odd  Five  Minutes.  By 
Rev.  F.  BoURDiLLON,  M.A.  London :  Religions  Tract  Society. 
The  Parable  of  the  Prod'ioal  Son.  By  Rev.  Fergus  Ferguson, 
M.A.  London  :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.  Janet  Darney.  By 
Sarah  Doudney.  London  :  Rdigions  Tract  Society. 

Moral  Difficulties  connected  with  the  Bible.  By  James  Augustus 
Hessey,  D.  C.  L.  London  :  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 

The  Divine  Glory  of  Christ.  By  Rev.  Charles  Brown,  D.D. 
London  :  Religions  Tract  Society. 

HOMILIST. 

Notice. — The  next  volnme  of  the  Homilist  will  contain,  in  addition  to 
the  Tarious  sections  of  the  present  one,  (1)  A  continuation  of  the  articles 
on  The  Christianity  of  Shakespeare,  (2)  Seeds  of  Sermons  on 
THE  Book  of  Joel,  (3)  A  new  section,  entitled  The  Preacher's 
Confidential  Council  Room.  There  arise  in  the  pulpit  and  pastoral 
experience  of  almost  every  minister  certain  questions  of  casuistry  and 
doctrine  which  he  would  not  care  to  have  opened  in  a  aenerul  journal^ 
but  upon  which  he  would  like  the  Judgment  of  his  brethren.  This 
department  will  be  available  to  such.  Ministers  of  all  denominations  are 
invited  to  it. 

The  following  notice,  testifying  to  the  Catholicity  of  the  Homili.^,  has 
just  appeared  : — * '  Yeiy  few  names  are  better  known  to  us  through  his  works 
than  that  of  Dr.  David  Thomas.  And  perhaps  it  would  be  difficult  to 
mention  two  authors  who,  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  centurv,  have 
influenced  so  much  the  pul|nte  of  Great  Britain  and  America,  ana  indeed 
every  country  where  the  Knglish  language  is  rooken,  as  the  late  Robertson 
of  Brighton  and  Dr.  Thomas  of  Stoclbrell.  These  two  in  their  works  are  a 
kind  of  public  property  of  all  denominations,  alike  conformists  as  well  as 
nonoonfcnrmistB.  You.  can  generally  tell,  when  you  see  a  volume  of  any 
author's  works  on  a  table,  to  what  aenomination  Uie  family  belongs  ;  but 
when  you  see  Robertson's  Sermons,  or  any  of  Dr.  Thomas's  works,  you 
have  not  the  slightest  clue  as  to  what  denomination  the  ^imily  belongs^ 
whether  they  are  cons  or  noncons.  The  TOoductions  oi  the  Churchman 
from  Brighton  are  read  with  delight  by  Dissenters ;  and,  cm  the  other 
JiAnd,  the  Disaentm  tram,  ^tookwell  is  retd  and  stodiied  with  plMsore  by 
Chuichmeii.'*— The  BoiuMar. 
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